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BOOK      I. 

Trade  of  Denmark,  Of  end,  Sweden,  Prujia,  Spaing 
and  Rujpa,  to  (be  Edft  Indies*  Some  important  in* 
qutries  concerning  the  connexions  of  Europe  with  the 
Indies. 

IT  is  the  general  opinion,  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  BOOK 
a  people  called  the  Cimbri  pofleffed,  at  the   ex-        x- 
tremity  of  Genftania,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  now  Antient^* 
known  by  the  name  of  Holftein,  Slefwic  and  Jutland ;  revolutions 
and   that  the  Teutones  lived  in.  the  adjacent  iflands.  >n  Den- 
Whether  thefe  people  had  or  had  not  the  fame  origin, 
certain  it  is,  that  they  came  out  of  their  forefts  or  fens 
together  in  a  body,  and  as.  one  nation,  and  penetrated 
among  the  Gauls,  in  queft  of  booty,  glory,  and  a  mild* 
er  climate.    They  were  even  preparing  to  crofs  the 
Alps,  when  Rome  thought  it  was  proper  to  ftem  a  tor- 
rent which  carried  all  before  it.     Thofe  barbarians  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  generals,  tbatproud  republic  lent 
Vql.1I.  B  to 
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B  O  O  K  to  oppofe  them*  till  that  memorable  awa  when  they 
were  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

Their  country,  which  became  almoft  a<defart  after 
that  terrible  cataftrophe,  was  peopled  again  by  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  being  driven  *by  Pompey  out  of  that  vaft 
fpace  between  the  Eyxine  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  marched 
toward*  th*  north  and  weft  of  Etirope,-f»bdtiing  all  the 
nations  tbey  found  in  their  way.  They  enflaved  Ruffia, 
Saxony,  Weftphalia,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and 
the  countries  as  far  a£~Fin|and,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pVeterided  that  Wodin  their  leader  traverfed  fo  ma- 
ny countries,  and  fought, to  fuhdue  them,  only  with  a 
view  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  formidable,  odi- 
ous and  tyrannical  jxroer  of  the,- Romans.  That  ant- 
mofity,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raifed 
in  the  north*  fermented  fo-ftrongly  in  feud,  that  foitoe 
centuries  after,  all  nations  with  one  accord  fell  upon  that  , 
empire,  the  enemy  to  all  liberty,  and  bad  the  fat  is  fac- 
tion of  fubverting  it>  having  firft  weakened  it  by  repeat- 
ed concuffions. 

Denmark  and  Norway  remained  without  inhabitants 
after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  They  gradually  and 
quietly  recovered,  and  were  firft  taken  notice  of  again, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Their 
valour  how  exerted  itfelf»noLon  land,  but  on  the  ocean. 
Surrounded  a*  they  were  by  two  feas,  they  commenced 
.  piratfs,  which  is  always  the  firft  ftep  to  Wards' .navigati- 
on in  uncivilized  nations. 

.  They  firft  made-  tfcial  of  their  flredgth  againft  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  Jeized  the  few  merchant  fhips 
they  found  failing  up  and  'down  the  Baltic.  'Embold- 
ened by  thefe  fucceflfesy 'they  were  enabled  to  plan  more 
conliderable  undertakings.  -They  infefted  the  feasand 
coails  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Flanders,  France, 
and  even  Spain,  Italy,  aad  Greece.  They  frequently 
penetrated  into  the  inland  parts  of  thofe  \aft  countries; 
•;  *•  .      .-  an(i 
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and  even  ventured  upon  the  conqueft  of  Normandy  and  BOOK 
[England    Notwithstanding  the  confuiion  that  reigns  in 
the  annals  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  we  may  ftill  trace 
fome  of  thecaufes  of  fo  many  ftrange  events. 

The  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had  originally 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  piracy,  which  has  always  been 
©bferved  in  people  bordering  upon  the  fea,  when  they 
are  not  reftrained  by  civilization  and  good  laws.     Cuf- 
tom  mull  neceffarily  have  made  the  ocean  familiar  to 
them,  and  inured  them  to  its  ftorms.  Having  no  agricul- 
ture, breeding  but  few  cattle,  and  finding  but  a  fcanty 
refource  in- hunting,  in  a  country  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow,  they  could  have:  no  ftrong  attachment  to  their 
own  territories.  The  facility  with  which  they  built  their 
(hips,  which  were  nothing  more  than  rafts,  clumfily  put 
together  for  failing  along  the  coafts,  afforded  them  the 
means  of  an  eafy  accefs  to  all  parts,  and  enabled  them  to 
make  defcents,  to  plunder,  and  to  reimbark.    Piracy  wa? 
to  them  what  it  had  been  to  the  firft  heroes  of  Greece, 
the  road  to  glory  and  fortune ;  the  profeffion  of  honour, 
which  confifted  in  a  contempt  of  all  danger.     This  idea 
infpired  them  with  invincible  courage  in  their  expediti- 
ons, femetimes  under  the  joint  command  of  different 
chiefs,  and  fometimes  divided  into  as  many  armaments 
as  nations*     Thefe  fudden  attacks,^  made  in  a  variety 
of  places  at  once,  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts, 
who  were  but  ill  defended,  becaufe  they  were  ill  go- 
verned, only  the  fad  alternative  of  being  maflacred,  or 
giving  up  their  all  to  redeem  their  lives. 

This  deftruftive  character  was  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  favage  life  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  of 
the  rough  and  military  education  they  received  ;  but  it 
was  more  particularly  the  effeft  of  the  religion  of 
Wodin.  That  vi&orious  impoftor,  improved,  if  we 
tnay  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
nations  by  his  fanguinary  doarines.     He  would  have  all 
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B  O  o  K  the  implements  of  war  deified,  fuch  as  f words,  axes,  and 
lances.  The  mod  facred  engagements  were  confirmed 
by  thefe  precious  inftruments.  A  lance  fet  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  was  the  fignal  for  prayer  and  facrifice. 
Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death  was  ranked  amongft  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  was  the  firft  deity  of  thofe  horrid  re* 
gions,  where  the  rocks  and  woods  were  fiained  and  con- 
fecrated  with  human  blood.  His  followers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  God  of  armies,  the 
father  of  daughter,  the  depopulator,  the  incendiary. 
The  warriors,  when  they  went  to  battle,  made  a  vow 
to  fend  him  a  certain  number  of  fouls  that  they  devoted 
to  him.  Thefe  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin,  It  was 
the  general  belief,  that  that  God  appeared  in  every  bat* 
tie,  either  to  proted  thofe  who  fought  valiantly,  or  to 
mark  out  the  happy  vi£fcims  he  cbofe  for  himfelf.  That 
thefe  followed  him  to  the  regions  of  blifs,  which  were 
open  to  none  but  warriors.  The  people  ran  to  death, 
as  to  martyrdom,  to  obtain  this  reward.  This  belief 
increafed  their  natural  propenfity  to  war,  till  it  grew  to 
enthufiafm,  and  to  a  holy  thirft  for  blood. 

ChrisTI  anit  y  overthrew  all  the  ideas  refuhing  from 
fuch  a  fyftem.  The  miilionaries  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  profelytes  to  a  fedentary  life,  that  they  might  be  fit 
to  receive  their  inftrufiions.  They  difgufted  them  of 
their  roving  life,  by  fuggefling  other  means  of  fubfift- 
ence.  They  were  fo  happy  as  to  infpire  them  with  a 
love  of  agriculture,  and  ftill  more  of  fifliing.  The  great 
plenty  of  herrings  which  then  flocked  to  their  coafls, 
afforded  them  an  eafy  means  of  procuring  food.  The 
overplus  of  this  fifh,  they  foon  learnt  to  barter  for  the 
fait  they  wanted  to  cure  the  reft.  Thefe  growing  con- 
nexions were  encouraged  by  one  common  faith,  new 
profpe&s,  mutual  wants,  and  great  fafety.  This  made 
fuch  a  total  revolution,  that  fince  the  converfion  of  the 

Danes. 
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Danes  and  Norwegians,  not  a  (ingle  inftance  is  to  be  BOOK 
found  in  hiftory,  of  their  expeditions  and  depredations. 

The  new  fpirit  which  Teemed  to  animate  Norway 
and  Denmark,  could  not  fail  of  extending  their  commu- 
nication more  and  more  with  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the  afcen- 
dant  of  the  Hanfe  towns.  Even  when  that  great  and  An- 
gular confederacy  fell,  to  decay,  Hamburgh  dill  main- 
tained the  fuperiority  it  had  acquired  over  all  the  fub- 
Je&s  of  the  Danifh  dominions.  They  were  beginning 
to  break  the  bands  that  had  fubje&ed  them  to  this  kind 
of  monopoly,  when  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the 
navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  an  incident  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  taken  notice  of* 

ADuTcHfaSor,  named  Bofchower,  being  fent  by  Denmark 
his  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  undertakes 
king  of  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  that  mo-  tjj€  indfeg. 
jiarch,  that  he  became  chief  of  his  council,  his  admi- 
ral, and  was  created  prince  of  Mingone.     Bofchower, 
intoxicated  with  thefe  honours,  haftcned  to  Europe,  to 
make  a  parade  of  them  to  his  countrymen.     He  took 
great  offence  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  thofe  republi- 
cans received  the  titled  flave  of  an  Afiatic  court ;  and 
was  fo  highly  provoked  at  it,  that  he  went  over  to  Chrif- 
tiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and  offered  him  his  fervices, 
and  the  intereft  he  had  at  Ceylon.     His  propofals  were 
accepted.    He  failed  in  161 8,  with  fix  (hips*  three  of 
which  belonged  to  the  government,  and  three  to  the 
company  that  had  aflbciated  to  undertake  the  trade  of 
the  Indies.     His  death,   which  happened  in  their  paf- 
fage,put  an  end  to  the  hopes  they  had  conceived.  The 
Danes  met  with  a  very  bad  reception  at  Ceylon,  and 
their  chief,  Ove  Giedde  de  Tommerup,  faw  no  other 
refource  than  to  carry  them  to  Tanjourf  the  neareft 
part  of  the  continent. 

B  3  Tanjour 
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Tanjour  is  a  fmalt  date,  which  is  but  a  hundred 
miles  in  its  greateft  length,  and  eighty  in  its  greateft 
breadth.    It  is  of  all  that  coaft  the  province  that  bears 
the  greateft  quantity  of  rice.    By  means  of  this  natural 
wealthy  of  a  great  many  common  manufactures)  and' 
plenty  of  roots  ufed  for  dying,   the   public   revenue 
amounts  to  near  five  millions,  (218,750/.).     Its  fertili- 
ty is  owing  to  its  being  watered  by  the  Caveri,  a  river 
which  comes  down  from  the  mountains  of  Gate.     At 
upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  head,  it  divides  in 
two  dreams.    At  the  entrance  of  Tanjour,  the  eaftern 
branch  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon.     The  other  re- 
tains the  name  of  Caveri,  and  fubdivides  again  into 
four  branches,  which  all  flow  within  the  kingdom, 
and  preferve  it  from  that  horrible  drought  which  burns 
up   the  reft  of  Coromandel   for  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year. 

This  happy  fituation  made  the  Danes  wifli  to  fettle 
a  colony  in  Tanjour.  Their  propofals  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception.  They  obtained  a  fruitful  and  po- 
pulous territory,  on  which  they  built  Tranquebar,  and 
afterwards  the  fortrefsof  Dannebourg,  fufficient  for  the 
defence  both  of  the  road  and  the  town.  On  their  fide 
they  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  homage  of  16,500  llvres> 
(about  722/.)  which  is  paid  to  this  day. 

Circumstances  werefavourable  for  openinga  large 
trade.  The  Portuguefe,  who  groaned  under  the  oppref- 
fion  of  a  foreign  yoke,  ftruggled  but  faintly  to  preferve 
their  poffeflions.  The  Spaniards  fent  no  (hips  but  to  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  iflands.  The  Dutch  thought 
of  nothing  but  engroffing  the  fpice  trade.  The  Englifh 
felt  the  effe&s  of  the  difturbances  of  their  country,  even 
in  Jhe  Indies.  All  thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new 
rival  without  regret,  but  none  oppofed  it. 

Thence  it  happened  that  the  Danes,  who  fet  out 
with  a  capital  of  no  more  lhan  853,263  livres,  (about 

37>33o/-) 
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3T>330M  earned  on  a  pretty  considerable  trad*  in  ati  P  O  O  K 
parts  of  the  Indies*.   Unhappily  the  Dutch  ..company 
acquired  Aich  a  fuperiortty,  as  to  exclude  thqfnjrom 
the  markets  where  they  had  dealt .  to  tb$  beft  advan- 
tage; and  what  wasftill  more. unfortunate,  the  diflitaf 
tions  that  rent  the. north  of  Europe,  would,  not.  permit 
the  mother  country  to  attend  to;  fach  remote  concerns 
as  thofe  of  this  colony.    The  Danes  of  T&anqgebar  iu» 
fenfibly  fell  into  contempt,-  both  .with  the. native^,  who 
value  men  only  in  proportion  tq  their  riches,  aid, with 
rival  nations,  whofe  competition  they  could  notftrftain. 
They  were  difcouraged  by  this  inferiority ,  and  the  coin* 
pany  gave  up  their  charter,,  and  made  over  their  fettle* 
merits  to  the  government,  asran  indemnification  far  the 
fums  they  had  advanced. 

A  new  fociety  was  formed  in  t6jo  upon  the  ruins  of  Changes 
the  old  one.  tChriftiern  V,  jnadt  them  a  ptefcfifc  ta  nad?^ 
Aips  and  other  eflfe&s,  vatoed  at  310,828  Jivres,  16  undergone 
fous,  (13,598/.  i^riirf.  £.);  arid- the  adventurers  *ad*  inInd»a. 
vanced  733^606  livres,  (3**051/*  5/!)  This  ftfeortd:un- 
dertaking,  which  was  eatpt*4  upon  without  I  fafficient 
fond,  proved  ftill  more  unfortunate  than  thetffftv    AU 
ter  a  few  voyages,  tfee-fiCtery  of  Tranquebat  was  left 
to  (hift  for  kfetf*    AM  tfaey  had  to  fubfift  the"  tohabifc- 
ants,  and  thfeir  fttiall  garrifon,  wastfceir  little  territory 
and  two  veflels  that  they  freighted  for  the  merchants  of 
that  country.     Even  thefe  reftfurde*  failed  them  foffie* 
times;  and  tofave  themlelVesfrom  ftarving,  they\v%*ie 
reduced  to  mortgage  three  df  the  four  baftionathat  con- 
ftituted  thdr  fo'rtreTs*    They  were- hardly  in  a  eohdiri- 
lion  to  fit  out  a  (hip  for  Europe  *nce  in  three  years,  with 
a  very  moderate  cargo.      ;  »  •  » 

Pitt  feemedtobe  theonlyfcntimeot  thatfftfdefjte- 
rate  a  fituatitffl  could  infpire*  ■  Yet  jealoufy  which  *ie- 
ver  deeps,  ttfld-  avarice  which  is  alarmed  atewyflV 
fie,  ftirrcd  up  an  odious  war  agaiftft  the  Danes.  *  The 

B  4  Raja 
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BOOK  Raja  of  Tanjour,  who  had  federal  times  cut  off  their 
communication  with  his .  territory,  attacked  them  in 
f-6%,  in  the  very  town  of  Tranquebar,  at  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  Dutch.  That  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  the  place,  after  a  fix  months  fiege,  when  it  was 
fuccoured  and  faved  by  the  Englifli.  This  event  nei- 
ther was,  no*  could  be  attended  with  any  important 
eonfequeoces.  Tfce>  Danifh1  company  combined  in  a 
languid  date.  It  drooped  everyday  more  and  more, 
and  at  Jaft'  expired  in  1 730.-  •  •  . 
-From  its  a&ei~  fpraog  up.  another  two  years  after* 
wixicrpftill  fubfifta.  The  favour's  that  were  heaped  upon 
them,  to  enable  them,  to  trade  with  oeconomy  and  free* 
dom-,  pkinly  ibewof  what  importance  this  commerce 
appeared  to  their  government.  .  Their  charter  is  fettled 
for  forty  years.  Whatever belongs  to  the  armament  and 
equipping  of  (heir  (hips*  is  exempted' from  all  duties; 
Th^  workmen  they  employ*  whether  natives  or  foreign* 
ess,  are  not  tied  down  to  the  regulations,  of  a  company, 
which  are  a  reftrajn*  upon  induftry  in  Denmark,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  They  fire  Pdt(penfed 
from  ufing  ftampt  paper  in  their, bufinefo  They  have 
an,  abfolute  jurifdiSiop; over  the  perfons  .{bey  employ ; 
and  the  fentenocs  palled  by  the  director*  4re  fcoj  liable 
to  be  reverfed,  unlefs,the'puni(hment  is:  capital,  TPp 
remove  $ven  the  fbadow  of  conftrajnt,  the  fovereign  ha§ 
renounced/the  right  he  ougjit.tp  h<»ye  pf  interfering  in 
the  adminiftratjpn,  as  being; chief  proprietor.  He  has 
no  influence  in  the  choice?  of,  officers,  whether  civil.'or? 
pijlifary,  and  has  only  reserved  a  power  of  confirming 
(he  office  of  governor  of  Tranquebar.  He  has  even 
bound  himfelf  to  ratify  all  political  conventions  they, 
might  think  proper  K>  make  with  the  Afiatig  powers., 
_  In  return  for  fo  rnariy  indulgences,  government  bas: 
only  required  one  per  £en<M  upon  all  rherjehandife  of 
India  and  China  which  flipuld  be  fent.abroad*,  and  two, 
'  \  "  *  and 
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and  a  half  percent,  upon  all  that  fhould  be  confumed  at  BOOK 
home.  '"  . 

The  grant,  containing  the  above  conditions,  was  no 
fooner  made  out,  than  adventurers  were  fought  for.  To 
engage  them  the  more  eafily,  they  diftinguifhed  two 
different  kinds  of  (lock.     The  one  was  cattedfixed*  and 
was  appropriated  to  the  acqunlttion  of  all  the  efteds 
which  the  old  company  had  in  Europe  and  Ada.    They 
called  the  other  variable,  becaufe  every  year  it  was  re- 
gulated by  the  number,  the  lading  and  the  expence  of 
the  fliips  they  think  proper  to  fend  abroad.    Every  pro- 
prietor may  chufe  whether  he  will  or  will  not  be  con- 
cerned in  thefe  armaments,  which  are  liquidated  at  the 
clofe  of  every  voyage.     If  any  one  fhould  decline  being 
concerned,  which  has  never  yet  been  the  cafe,  the  ven- 
ture would  be  offered  to  another.     By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  company  became  permanent  by  the  fixed, 
and  annual  by  the  variable  flock. 

It  feemed  a  difficult  matter  to  flate  the  fliare  of  ex- 
pence,  that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear.  Every 
thing  was  fettled  with  more  eafe  than  was  expeded.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  variable  ftiould  pay  nothing  but  the 
neceflary  expences  for  the  ptrrcbafe,  the  fitting  outi  and 
the  cargoes  of  the  fliips.  All  befides  was  the  biifinefs 
of  the  fixed  flock,  which,  by  way  of  compenfation,  was 
to  take  up  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  India  goods  which 
fliould  be  fold  in  Europe,  and  five  per  cent,  upon  all 
that  ihtoild  be  fent  out  from  Tranquebar.  This  con- 
tinual additional  to  the  fixed  flock  has  fo  increafed 
the  capital,  that  in  flea  d  of  four  hundred  fhares  at 
1125  livres*  (49/.  4/.  4^.  halfp.)  which  was  the  origi- 
ginal  ftock  of  the  company,  it  now  confifls  of  fixteen 
hundred  fhares  at  1687/.  10/.  (73/.  16/.  id.  halfp)  It 
was  fettled  at  this  number  in  175$,  and  ever  fmce,  the 
duties  which  went  to  the  increafoof  the  fixed  flock,  have 

.    '  been 


*«*. 
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BOOK  been  applied  to  the  increafing  of  the  dividend,  which 
t       *-»_r  till  then  had  been  taken  upon  the  profits  of  the  variable 
flock. 

Evert  proprietor,  though  but  a  fingle  (hare,  has  a 
vote  at  the  general  meetings.  A  proprietor  of  three 
{hares  has  two  votes;  a  proprietor  of  five  has  three 
votes,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  proportion  to  twenty  (hares, 
which  entitles  the  owner  to  twelve  votes,  but  there  the 
matter  ends. 

Some  alteration  has  been  made  in  thefe  regulations  in 
1772,  when  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years. 
It  has  been  ftipulated  that  no  one  member  of  the  com- 
pany (hall  at  any  time  have  more  than  three  votes,  and 
that  none  (hall  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote  in  writing. or 
by  proxy. 
State  of  Denmark  trades  to  the  fame  parts  of  Afia  as  other 

the  Danifh  European  nations.    The  pepper  they  fetch  from  Malar 

thelnd"     kar  c'oes  not  exccC(*  ^ixt7  thoufand  weight  a  year  upon 
'  an  average. 

Qne  would  be  apt  to  think  from  every  circumftance 
that  their  trade  muftbe  briflc  on  the  coaftof  Coroman* 
del.  They  are  in  pofleflion  of  an  excellent  territory ; 
though  it  is  but  two  leagues  in  circumference,  the  popu* 
lation  amounts  to  thirty  thoufand  fouls..  About  ten  thou* 
fand  live  in  the  town  of  Tranquebar,  There  are  twelve 
thoufand  in  a  large  village,  where  they  work  at  ordinary 
manufactures.  The  red.  are  ufefully  employed  iftfome 
lefler  villages.  Three  hundred  Daijes,  fifty  of  whom 
compofe  the  garrifon*  are  the  only  Europeans  in  tha 
colony.  The  maintenance  cofta  but  96000  livres 
(4,200/.)  a  year,  which  is  the  income  .of  the.poffeffion, 
or  thereabouts. 

The  company  give  but  little  employment  to  their 
factors.  They  only  fend  them  two  ibipfconce  in  three' 
years  ;  and  thofe  (hips  carry  in  all  but  1800  bales  of  or- 
dinary cotton,    which  do  not  coft  above   1,500,000 

livres. 
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livrcs.  (6^9^SH     The  fa&ors  themfelvesdo  not  know  BOOK 

how  to  improve  the  leifure  they  enjoy,  to  advance  their 

own  private  fortune.     They  can  think  of  no  other  way 

than  fending  the  fmall  capital  they  have  at  their  difpo- 

fal  to  Indian  merchants  at  a  high  intereft.     And  indeed 

Tranquebar,  though  an  antient  fettlement,  has  not  that 

appearance  of  life  and  opulence  which  is  obfervable  in 

'  more   modern  colonies,  which  have  been    managed 

.  with  [pint  and  (kill.     The  French,  driven  out  of  their 

own  fettleiments,  had  fomewhat  enlivened  Tranquebar, 

but  when  they  left  it,  the  colony  fell  again  into  the 

fame  languid  ftate  as  before.     Yet  the  fituation  of  the 

Danes  in  Coromahdel,  is  not  fo  bad  as  at  Bengal. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Afia,  thty  difplayed  their 
flag  on  the  Ganges.  Their  ill  fuccefs  foon  obliged 
them  to  quit  it,  and  they  never  appeared  there  again  till 
1 755.  Commercial  jealoufy,  which  i§  become  the  rul- 
ing pafEon  of  our  age,  has  fruftrated  their  views  upon 
Bankibafar,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  6 x  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  that  place.  The  French,  who  alone 
had  fupported  the  new  faQory,  found  a  refuge  there,  in 
the  calamities  of  the  lad  war,  and  all  the  afli (lance 
pf  friendship  and  gratitude.  Few  (hips  come  thither 
direQly  from  Europe.  Since  1757  there  have  been  but 
two ;  both  their  cargoes  together  had  cod  but  2,i6o>ooo 
livres  (94,500/.)  at  home. 

The  trade  to  China  being  lefs  tedious,  and  lefs  liable 
to  meet  with  obftacles,  the  Danifli  company  has  pur- 
fued  it  more  warmly  than  either  that  to  the  Ganges  or 
to  Coromandel,  which  required  a  previous  (lock.  They 
fend  a  large  fhip  every  year,  and  oftener  two.  The 
teas,  which  were  their  chief  return,  were  moftly  con- 
fumed  in  England.  The  acquifition  that  kingdom  has 
made  of  the  Iflc  of  Man,  whkh  was  the  ftaple  for  that 

contra- 
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BOOK  contraband  trade,  by  depriving  the  Danes  of  that  mar- 
ket, muft  neceffarily  leffen  their  dealings  with  China. 

The  annual  Tales  of  the  company  now  amount  to 
6,500,000  livres.  (284,375/.)  It  is  not  likely  they 
fhould  be  carried  much  higher.  We  know  their  Ar- 
maments are  eafily  made  and  at  a  trifling  expence. 
Their  Tailors,  though  not  To  bold  as  thofe  of  Tome  other 
nations,  have  prudence  and  experience.  The  iron  they 
Tend  to  the  Indies  is  found  in  the.  mines  of  Norway* 
Government  pays  them  a  very  good  price  for  the  fait-* 
petre  they  oblige  them  to  bring  home.  The  national 
manufactures  are  neither  To  numerous  nor  To  much  fa- 
voured as  to  be  any  hindrance  to  their  Tales.  They 
can  eafily  difpoTe  of  their  goods  all  oyer  the  North,  and 
in  Tome  part  of  Germany.  They  have  good  laws,  and 
their  whole  condu£t  deferves  the  higheft  encomiums. 
There  is  not  perhaps  any  adminiftration  to  compare  to 
that  of  this  company  for  honefty  and  oeconomy. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the  Da- 
nifh  company  will  always  be  drooping.  The  con* 
fumption  of  their  commodities  will  never  be  very  great, 
in  a  region  which  nature  has  doomed  to  poverty,  and 
which  induftry  itfelf  cannot  enrich.  The  mother 
country  is  neither  populous,  nor  powerful  enough  to 
afford  them  the  means  of  extending  their  commerce. 
Their  capital  is  fmall,  and  will  always  remain  fo.  Fo- 
reigners will  not  truft  their  money  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  which  is  under  the  controul  of  arbitrary  power 
in  an  abfolute  monarchy.  With  an  adminiftration 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  bed  conftituted  republic, 
they  muft  TufFer  all  the  hardfhips  of  flavery.  A  defpo- 
tic  government,  with  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world, 
can  never  be  powerful  enough  to  do  good.  It  begins 
by  taking  from  the  Tubje&s  that  free  exercife  of  their 
will  which  is  the  very  foul  and  fpring  of  nations  ;  and 

when 
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when  it  lias  broke  this  fpring,  it  can  never  reftore  it  B  O  O  K 
again.     It  is  mutual  confidence  that  binds  men  toge- 
ther, unites  their  interefts,  and  makes  bufinefs  go  on. 
Whereas,  arbitrary  power  abfolutely  excludes  all  con- 
fidence, becaufe  it  abfolutely  excludes  all  fafety. 

The  project  formedrin  1728,  of  removing  the  feat  of 
the  company  from  Copenhagen  to  Altena,  could  not  re- 
medy thefe  inconveniences.  Indeed  the  {hips  would 
have  been  fent  off  more  eafily,  and  would  not  have 
been  expofed  to  the  danger  of  miffing  their  voyage,  by 
being  frofi  bound,  as  they  are  fometimes  in  the  found  ; 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  authors  of  the  fcheme, 
that  the  vicinity  would  have  induced  the  Hamburghers 
to  place  their  capitals  on  an  adventure  which  they  al- 
ways diflike.  So  that  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  guilty  of  a  needlefs  a&  of  tyran- 
ny, when  they  oppofed  this  domeftic  plan  of  a  free  and 
independent  power.  Their  uneafinefs  about  Oil  end  was 
better  grounded. 

That  knowledge  of  trade  and  adminiftration,  and  Eftablifh- 
that  found  philofophy,  which  infenfibly  gained  ground  mentofan 
all  over  Europe,  met  with  invincible  obflacles  in  fome  panJTat"1" 
monarchies.     They  could  not  penetrate  to  the  court  of  Oftcnd. 
Vienna,  which  was  wholly  intent  upon  projects  of  war, 
and  aggrandizement  by  conquefts.      The  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  whofe    attention   was  engaged   in    preventing 
France  from  increafing  her  commerce,  her  colonies 
and  her  navy,  flirred  up  enemies  againft  her  on  the 
continent,  and  lavifhed  immenfe  Aims  upon  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  were  employed  againft  France :  but 
at  the  peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown  reftored  more 
riches  to  the  other,  than  it  had  taken  from  it  by  the 
wan 

Austrian  power  which  ought  to  be  formidable, 
from  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  is  confined  by  reafon 
of  its  fituation ;  for  moft  of  its  provinces  are  diftant  from 

the 
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BOOK  thefea.  Its  lands  produce  but  little  wine,andfew  things 
'_  a  that  other  nations  are  choice  of.  It  affords  neither  oil, 
filk,  nor  fine  wool.  It  had  no  pretentions  to  opulence, 
and  knew  not  how  to  be  frugal.  With  the  ufual  luxury 
and  pompof  great  courts,  it  gave  no  encouragement  to 
induftry  and  manufactures,  which  might  have  fup plied 
the  means  of  indulging  that  expenfive  tafte.  The  con- 
tempt in  which  it  has  always  held  the  fciences,  (topped 
its  progrefs  in  every  thing.  Artifts  will  never  be  eminent 
in  any  country  where  they  are  not  aided  by  men  of  learn- 
ing. Sciences  and  arts  mud  both  droop, wherever  a  free- 
dom of  thinking  is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant 
fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,kept  her  vaft  domains  poor, 
fuperftitious,  and  fond  of  a  barbarous  kind  of  luxury. 

Even  the  low  countries,  formerly  fo  famous  for  their 
activity  and  induftry,  retained  nothing  of  their  ancient 
fplendor.  Not  a  (ingle  (hip  was  to  be  feen  in  the  harbour 
of  Antwerp ;  it  was  no  longer  the  ftorehoufe  of  the 
north,  as  it  had  been  for  two  centuries  pad.  Bruflels 
and  Louvain,  far  from  fuppiying  other  nations  with  their 
clothing,  bought  their  own  of  the  Englifh.  That  pre- 
cious article,  the  herring  fifhery,  had  parted  from  Bru- 
ges to  Holland.  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  fome  other 
towns,  found  their  linen  and  lace  manufactures  decreafe 
daily.  Thofe  provinces,  placed  between  the  three  moft 
enlightened  and  moft  trading  nations  in  Europe,  had  not 
been  able,  notwithftanding  their  natural  advantages,  to 
bear  up  againft  fuch  a  competition.  After  driving  fome 
time  againft  oppreflion,  againft  impediments,  multiplied 
by  ignorance,  and  againft  the  privileges  which  a  rapa- 
cious neighbour  extorted  from  the  continual  wants  of 
government,  they  were  totally  fallen  to  decay. 

Prince  Eugene,  as  great  a  ftatefmen  as  a  warrior, 
with  a  mind  fuperior  to  every  prejudice,  had  been  long 
in  fearch  of  the  means  of  enriching  a  power  whofe 
boundaries  he  had  fo  greatly  enlarged  j  when  a  propofal 

was 
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^as  made  to  h\m,  of  e(tablt(hing  an  India  company  at  B  O  O  K 
Oftend.  The  firft  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  had  very  er- 
tenfive  views.  They  pretended  that  if  it  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  it  would  excite  induftry  throughout  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  would  give  them  a  navy,  one  part  of 
which  would  be  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other  at 
Fiume  and  Triefte,  would  deliver  that  power  from  the 
dependence  (he  was  fiill  in  on  the  fubfldies  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  make  her  formidable  to  the  coafts  of 
Turkey,  and  to  the  very  city  of  Conftantinople. 

The  able  minifter  to  whom  this  was  addreffed,  was 
very  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  overtures,  however  he 
would  not  be  too  hafty.  To  accudom  his  own  court 
and  a\l  Europe  to  this  novelty,  he  chofe  to  fend  out  two 
(hips  to  India  in  1 71 7,  with  none  but  his  own  paflports. 
Their  voyage  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  more  were  fent 
out  the  following  years.  Every  expedition  proved  for- 
tunate ;  and  in  1 722  the  court  of  Vienna  thought  it  was 
time  to  fecure  the  property  of  the  adventurers,  who 
were  for  the  rhoft  part  Englifli  and  Dutch,  by  the  full- 
eft  charter  that  ever  was  granted. 

Thi  new  company,  who  had  a  capital  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, divided  into  ten  thoufand  (hares,  appeared  with . 
great  lirftre  in  all  the  markets  in  India.  They  made 
two  fettlements,  that  of  Coblom,  between  Madrafs  and 
Sadrafpatnam  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  that  of 
fiankibafar  on  the  Ganges.  They  even  intended  to  pro- 
cure a  place  to  put  in  at  for  refreihments,  and  had  call 
their  eye  upon  Madagafcar  for  that  purpofe.  They 
were  fo  happy  in  the  choice  of  their  agents,  that  they 
could  rely  upon  them  for  the  care  of  their  concerns,  as 
they  had  (hewn  refolution  enough  to  furmount  every 
cbftacle  rhafjealoufy  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  (kilt 
enough  to  extricate  themfelves  from  all  the  fnares  that 
had  been  laid  for  them.  The  richnefs  of  their  returns, 
and  the  reputation  of  their  (lock,  which  brought  in  fif- 
teen 
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BOOK  teen  per  cent,  ftill  increased  their  confidence.  It  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  they  would  have  been  difappointed  of  their 
expectations,  had  not  their  operations  been  thwarted  by 
political  interefts.    To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  reafons  of 
this  policy,  we  mull  take  up  the  matter  farther  back. 
Caufes  of        When  Ifabella  had  fent  to  difcover  America,  and  to 
ft£V      f  Penctrate  as  f*r  as  J^c  Philippine  iflands,  Europe  was 
the  com-     f°  plunged  in  ignorance,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
j>any  at       prohibit  the  navigation  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  to 
all  fubjects  of  Spain  who  were  not  natives  of  Caftile. 
That  part  of  the  low  countries  which  had  not  recover- 
ed its  liberty,  having  been  given  in  1598  to  the  In-* 
fanta  Ifabella,  on  her  marriage  with  the  archduke  Al- 
bert, the  new  fovereigns  were  required  to  make  a.  for- 
mal renunciation  of  this  trade.     When  thefe  provinces 
were  again  united  to  the  monarchy  in  1638,  that  cir- 
cumftance  made  no  alteration  in  this  odious  ftipulation. 
The  Flemings,  juftly  offended  at  being  abridged  of  the 
right  which   nature   gives   to  all  people,   of   trading 
wherever  other  nations  are  not  lawfully  entitled  to  an 
f  exclufive  privilege,  complained  loudly  of  this  impofi- 

tion.  They  were  feconded  by  their  governor  the  car- 
dinal Infant,  who  obtained  a  decifion,  that  they  fhould 
be  allowed  to  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  a&  fcr 
this  purpofe  was  not  yet  iffued,  when  Portugal  (hook 
off  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  fo  long  been  oppreffed. 
The  fear  of  increafing  the  difcontent  of  the  Portuguefe^ 
whom  they  hoped  to  bring  back,  prevented  the  Spa- 
niards from  giving  them  a  new  rival  in  Afia,  and  pro- 
traded  the  conclusion  of  this  important  affair.  It  was 
not  at  an  end,  when  it  was  fettled  at  Munfterin  1648* 
that  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  .of  Spain  (hould  never  ex- 
tend their  trade  in  the  Indies,  more  than  it  was  at  that 
period.  This  aft  ought  not  to  have  been  lefs  bindipg 
to  the  emperor  than  it  was  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  fince 
he  poffeflcs  the  low  countries  on  the  fame  terms,  and 

with 
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yArti  the  fame  obWgations  they  were  fubjeft  to,  when  BOOK 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Thus  reafoned  Holland  and  England,  to  compafs  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  new  company,  whofe  fuccefs  gave  them 
great  uneafinefs.    Thofe  two  allies,  who  by  their  mari- 
time forces  could  have  annihilated  Oftend  and  its  trade* 
did  not  chufe  to  quarrel  with  a  power  which  they  them- 
selves had  raifed,  and  which  they  thought  they  flood  in 
need  of  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.    So  that  though 
they  were  determined  not  tofuffer  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to 
dip  into  the  fountain  of  their  riches,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  making  remomlrances  on  the  violation 
of  the  mod  folemn  engagements.  They  were  feconded 
by  France,  which  had  the  fame  concern  in  the  affair, 
and  moreover  was  guarantee  of  the  violated  treaty. 

The  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  reprefentations. 
He  wasfupportedin  his  undertaking  by  theobftinacyof  his 
own  difpofition,  by  the  ambitious.profpe&s  that  had  been 
fuggeftedtoh.im,  and  by  the  great,  privileges,  and  indul- 
gences, granted  by  Spain  to  the  merchants  refi8ing  in 
his  dominions.     That  crown  was  then  in  hopes  of  obr 
taming  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  for  t)on  Car- 
los, and  thought,  no  conceflions  too  great  for  fuch  an  aU 
liance.     The  union;  of  thofe  two  courts,  which  had 
always  been  confidered  as  irreconcileable,  alarmed  all 
Europe.  Every  nation  thought  itfelf  in  danger.  Num- 
berlefs  leagues  were  formed,  and  many  treaties  concluded, 
to  endeavour  to  break  that  harmony,  which  was  thought 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  it  really,  was.     All  was  to 
no.purpofe,  till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having  no  more 
treafuresto  lavifh  upon  Germany,  were  convinced  that 
they  were  purfuing  a  phantom.     Auftria  was  not  dip 
mayedat  the  defection  of  her  ally,  and  feemed  determin- 
ed to  affert  her  claims,  and  efpecjally  her  commercial  in- 
terefts.  Whether  the  maritime  powers  were  intimidated 
by  this  fteadinefs,  or  whether,  as  was  more  probably  the 
Vol.  II.  C  cafe, 
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B  OO  K  cafe,  they  only  confulted  the  dictates  of  found  policy, 
they  determined  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  fan&ion  in 
1 727.  The  court  of  Vienna  paid  this  important  fer- 
vicey  by  facrificing  the  Oilend  company. 

Though  the  public  afis  mention  only  a  fufpenfion 
for  feven  years,  the  proprietors  plainly  faw  that  their 
ruin  was  determined,  and  that  this  ftipulation  was  only 
inferred  as  a  falvo  to  the  imperial  dignity.  They  had 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  court  of  London  and  the 
ftates  general;  to  fuppofe  they  would  have  fecuTed  the 
rndivifibiKty  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  for  a  meer  mo- 
mentary advantage.  This  perfuafion  determined  them 
to  think  no  rriore  of  Oftend,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
Rock  fome  other  way.  They  tried  fucceflively  to  fettle 
at  Hamburgh,  at  Triefteand  in  Tufcany,  but  all  their 
endeavours  proved  abortive.  Thofe  fucceeded  beft  who 
made  choice  of  Sweden. 
General  SvfEDfctf ,  whofe  inhabitants*  known  by  the  name  of 

fketch  of  Goth^  had  contributed  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman 
Govern-  empire,  after  rulhrng  like  a  torrent,  fhrank  back  into 
mentof  jts  pwn  defarts,  and  fank  into  its  former  obfctirity. 
wedem  Theirdomeftic  contefts,  as  fliarp  as  they  were  conftant, 
left  them  no  time  to  think  of  foreigti  wars,  or  to  unite 
their  in  terefts  with  thole  of  other  nations.  They  had 
unfortunately  .the.  worft  of  all  conftitutions,  that  in 
which  authoriry  is  lb  divided,  as  that  neither  bf  the  fe- 
Veral  powers  khowfc  exa&ly  what  degree  falls  to  its 
fliare.  The  claim*  of  the  king,  the  clergy,  the  nobi- 
lity, the  cities  and  the  peafants,  makefuch  a  confufioh, 
as  would  a  thouiVnd  times  have  proved  fhe  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  if  their  neighbours  Tiad  riot  laboured  undetf 
the  fame  grievances.  Guftaviis •  Vafa  .put  an  end  to 
that  anarchy,  by' uniting  the  greater  parT  of  thofe  pow- 
ers in  his  own  perfon  ;  but  he  plunged  the  ftate  into  a- 
nother  calamity,  full  as  fatal  as  the  former. 

That 
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That  nation,  which  feemed  to  bedefigned  by  nature  BOOK 
For  navigation,  as  it  is  poffeffed  of  extenfive  fea  coafts,  ft     T* 
excellent  harbours,  timber  for  (hip  building,  iron  and  * 
copper  mines,  and  all  the  oth^r  materials  requifite  for  a 
navy,  had  given  it  up  when  they  grew  weary  of  piracy* 
The  people  of  Lubeck  fetched  away  what  they  had  to 
fpare,  and  brought  them  fait,  fluffs,  and  whatever  they 
wanted  from  abroad.    No  (hips  were  feen  in  their  roads 
but  the  veflels  of  that  republic,  or  any  wareboufes  in 
their  towns  but  what  belonged  to  them, 

The  haughty  foul  of  Guftavus  could  not  brook  thi$ 
dependence.  He  was  determined  to  break  the  bands  that 
cramped  the  industry  of  his  fubjeas,  but  he  fet  about  it 
too  haftiiy.  He  (hut  his  harbours  againft  the  people  of 
Lubeck,  before  he  had  built  any  (hips  or  trained  up  any 
merchants.  This  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  intercourft 
between  his  fubjefts  and  other  nations ;  and  fuch  a  total 
stagnation  of  bufinefs  proved  fatal  to  agriculture,  that 
firft  of  arts  in  all  countries,  and  the  only  one  then  known 
in  Sweden.  The  fields  lay  fallow,  when  once  the  huf- 
bandman  had  not  thofe  incefiant  and  repeated  demands, 
which  till  then  had  been  a  fpur  to  his  induftry.  Some 
EngfiJh  and  Dutch  (hips,  which  arrived  there  now  and 
then,  bad  not  yet  roufed  the  old  emulation,  when  Guf* 
tavus  Adolphus  afcended  the  throne. 

He  (ignalized  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  by  making 
ufeful  alterations.  Rural  labours  were  revival ;  the 
works  went  on  better  in  the  mines ;  companies  were  fet 
on  foot  to  trade  to  Ferfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies ;  the  foun+ 
danons  of  a  new  colony  were  laid  on  the  coaft  of  North 
America ;  the  Swedifli  flag  was  feen  in  all  the  feas  of 
Europe,  carrying  copper,  iron,  wood,  tallow,  tar,  hides* 
butter,  com,  fi(h  and  furs ;  and  bringing,  home  wine* 
brandy,  fait,  fpice  and  all  forts  of  (luffs. 

This  profperity  was  but  momentary.  The  wars  of 
the  great  Guftavus  in  Germany,  foon  checked  the  grow. 

C  a  ing 
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B  O  O  K  ing  induftry  of  the  Swedes.  His  fucceffors  endeavoured 
to  quicken  it,  but  it  was  again  deftroyed  by  frelh  wars, 
which  lafted  till  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  During  that 
long  period,  the  kings  aimed  at  nothing  but  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  genius  of  the  nation  was  wholly  turned 
to  arms. 

The  Swedes  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful  pur- 
fuits,  till  they  had  loft  all  their  conquefts,  and  till  the 
elevation  of  Ruflia  left  them  no  hopes  of  new  ones. 
The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  having  aboliftied  defpotifm, 
corrected  the  abufes  of  fo  faulty  an  adminiftration.  The 
rapid  tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  the  fulled  li- 
berty,'did  not  however  occafion  thofe  violent  concuffionsj 
which  commonly  attend  fuch  revolutions.  All  the  alte- 
rations were  made  upon  mature  deliberation.  The  firft 
attention  was  paid  to  the  moft  neceflary  profeflions, 
which  till  then  had  been  unnoticed,  or  defpifed.  The 
arts  of  convenience,  or  elegance,  were  foon  introduced. 
Several  mafterly  performances  were  published,  treating 
of  the  deepeft  fciences,  and  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
moft  enlightened  nations.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  had 
quitted  their  long  ruined  country,  returned  home  with 
the  talents  they  had  acquired.  The  young  nobility  tra- 
velled into  every  part  of  Europe  where  any  thing  was 
to  be  learnt.  Order,  political  oeconomy,  and  the  feve- 
ral  branches  of  adminiftration,  became  the  general  to- 
pic of  converfation.  Whatever  concerned  the  republic, 
was  maturely  difcuffed  in  the  general  affemblies,  and 
freely  approved  or  cenfured  in  the  public  writings.  In- 
formations were  called  in  from  all  quarters.  Foreigners 
who  brought  any  invention,  or  any  ufeful  knowledge, 
were  kindly  received ;  and  it  was  at  that  favourable 
junaure  that  the  agents  of  the  Oftend  company  made 

The  their  appearance. 

Swedes  A  rich  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry  Ko- 

the  India     ning,  approved  of  their  fchemes,  and  procured  the  ap- 
trade.  Bafis  probation 

on  which  it 
i  s  founded. 
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probation  of  the  diet  in  1 731.  An  India  company  was  BOOK 
eftabYifhed  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  be- 
yond the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Charter  was  only 
for  fifteen  years.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to 
grant  it  for  a  longer  time,  both  to  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  rectifying  any  imperfections  incident  to  new 
undertakings,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  many  citizens, 
■who  were  averfe  to  an  undertaking  which  they  thought 
improper  for  men  accuftomed  to  their  climate.  In  or- 
der, sts  much  as  poffible,  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
a  free  trade  with  thofe  of  a  privileged  aflbciation,  it 
was  agreed  that  the*  (lock  (hould  be  unlimited,  and 
that  each  proprietor  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
his  own  at  the  end  of  every  voyage.  As  moft  of  the 
adventurers  were  foreigners,  it  was  thought  but  juftice 
to  fecure  a  profit  to  the  nation,  by  obliging  them  to  pay 
the  government  2250  livres  (98/.  8/.  9*/.),  upon  the  car- 
go of  every  (hip. 

Notwithstanding  this  duty,  which  nearly  con- 
fined their  trade  to  China,  the  proprietors  divided  much 
greater  profits  than  any  other  company  ever  did.  This 
fuccefs  determined  the  dates,  when  they  renewed  the 
charter  in  1746,  to  demand  75,000  livres  (3,281/.  5/ ) 
per  (hip,  in  lieu  of  the  old  duty.  Thefe  terms  were  punc- 
tually complied  with  till  1753:  then  the  directors,  who 
felt  the  fweets  of  their  fituation,  projected  to  make  it 
permanent,  by  giving  a  firm  confiftency  to  the  tranfient 
aflbciation  that  had  intruded  them  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs;  and  they  contrived  to  have  their 
fcheme  adopted  by  the  aflembled  nation.     It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  proprietors  would  fo  readily  af- 
fent  to  a  fyftem  that  abridged  them  of  their  liberty,  and 
was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  had  proved  fatal  to 
other  companies.     They  were  however  allured  by  the 
profpe£fc  of  a  more  regular  income,  infteadof  a  dividend 
which  had  for  fome  years  varied  to  an  incredible  de- 

C  3  gree; 
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i  6  OK.  gree ;  which  was  cither  fo  contrived  on  purpofe  to  make 
I#  the  proj^ft  go  down  the  better,  or  was  a  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  fluftuation  of  trade.  They  were  finally 
determined  by  the  indulgence  the  government  (hewed 
them,  in  taking  no  more  than  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
£ent.  upon  tea,  and  all  other  India  goods  which  ihould 
be  confumed  within  the  kingdom,  inftead  of  the  75,000 
livres  (3,281/.  5/.)  which  had  been  paid  for  fix  years 
np6n  every  fhip.  This  new  regulation  lafted  till  1766, 
which  was  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
granted  twenty  years  before. 

They  had  not  put  off  till  that  period  taking  meafures 
for  the  renewal  of  the  company.  As  early  as  the  7th  of 
July  1762,  a  new  charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years 
longer.  The  conditions  were  more  advantageous  to  the 
ftate,  than  was  expe£ted  by  thofe  who  had  not  attended 
to  the  profits  of  that  trade.  The  company  lent  the  go- 
vernment 1,500,000  livres  (65,625/.)  without  intereft, 
and  3,000,000  (131,250/.)  at  fix  per  cent.  The  pro- 
prietors who  advanced  this  money,  were  to  be  repaid 
gradually  out  of  the  drawback  of  112,500  livres 
(4,921/.  17/.  6d.)9  which  they  engaged  to  pay  for  eve- 
ry lhip  they  fliould  fend  out.  A  duty  of  one  fourth  oF 
the  produce  was  laid  on  all  fuch  of  their  commodoties 
is  ihould  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  fuch 
as  were  confumed  at  home  were  to  pay  the  old  duties, 
br  fuch  new  ones  as  government  ihould  think  proper 
to  lay  on  them.  This  is  the  regulation  that  fubfifts 
ever  fince  1 766. 

The  company  have  fixed  the  center  of  their  bufinefs 
at  Gottenburgh,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  convenient 
port  for  their  purpofe.  At  firft  their  flock  varied  from 
one  voyage  to  another.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in 
1753,  it  was  fixed  at  nine  millions  (393,750/.),  though 
but  fix  (262,500/.*)  were  laid  down.    Thofe  who  are. 

beft 
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beft  informed*  are  of  opinion  that  the  laft  regulation  P  O  O  K 
laas  reatty  brought  in  ten  millions  (4371500/.) ;  but  we 
know  nothing  on  this  important  point,  except  from 
conjecture,  for  it  never  was  laid  before  the  public. 
As  the  Swedes  were  very  little  concerned  in  this  (lock, 
it  was  judged  beft  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  it,  and  to 
that  end  it  was  enaSed,  that  any  dire&or  who  Ihould 
divulge  the  names  of  the  proprietors*  or  the  fums  they 
had  fubfcribed,  Ihould  be  fufpendedj  or  even  depofcd* 
and  irretrievably  forfeit  all  the  flock  he  was  poffef- 
fed  of.    This  myfterious  conduft  is  ft  ill  obferved,    la- 
cked the  accounts  of  the  dire&ory  are  regularly  laid  be- 
fore twelve  of  the  chief  proprietors,  who  are  chofen 
once  in  four  years  at  a  general  meeting ;  but   mer- 
cantile people  will  never  confider  this  as  a  fufficient  fe- 
curity;  and  will  always  think  it  ftrange,  that  a  free 
flate  ihould  have  opened  fuch  a  door  for  corruption.  So- 
crefy,  in  politics,  is  like  lying ;  it  faves  a  ftate  for  a 
while,  and  is  the  undoing  of  it  in  the  end.    Neither  is 
of  any  ufe  but  to  wicked  men* 

Though  the  company  met  with  fome  mifchances, 
the  dividend  kept  up  to  thirty  two  per  cent,  upon  an 
average.  This  whole  pro6t  was  made  upon  fales  that 
did  not  exceed  fix  millions  of  livres  (262,500/.)  yearly. 
Eleven  twelfths  of  thofe  goods  have  been  exported,  and 
what  little  the  Swedes  have  confumed,  they  have  paid 
for  with  their  own  commodities.  The  fcarcity  of  cafh, 
and  the  few  refources  they  had,  would  not  admit  of 
greater  luxury,  as  will  appear  if  we  confider  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

The  extent  of  Sweden  is  6900  leagues  fquare,  allow-  prcffnt 
ing,  as  they  do  in  that  country,  but  ten  and  a  half  to  a  ftate  of 
degree.     A  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  imrnenfe  Sweden< 
lakes.  The  foil,  which  is  moft  commonly  greafy  clay, 
is  harder  to  till  than  fandy  ground,  but  it  bears  more. 

C4  The 
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BOOK  The  prodigious  fnows  that  cover  it,  (belter  and  cherifh 
the  plants.  Unfortunately  the  winters  are  fo  long,  and 
the  days  fo  fhort,  that  there  is  but  little  time  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  field.  Betides,  as  the  men  are  taller  and 
ilouter  than  in  other  countries,  they  require  more  fub- 
ftantial  food,  and  in  larger  quantities. 

From  thefe  reafons  we  (hould  be  apt  to  fufpeft  that 
the  population  never  was  very  great  in  Sweden,  though 
it  has  been  called  the  manufa&ory  of  human  kind.  Pro- 
bably the  numerous  bands  who  poured  out,  and  who, 
under  the  fo  much  dreaded  name  of  Goths  and  Vandals, 
Tavaged  and  fubdued  fo  many  regions  of  Europe,  were  no 
other  than  fwarms  of  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who 
came  thither  in  a  conftant  fticceffion  by  the  north  of. 
Alia.  Yet  it  would  be  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that,  that 
vaft  country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is  now. 
Some  hiftorical  proofs  which  were  laid  before  the  flates 
at  their  lad  meeting,  convinced  them  that  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  their  country  had  more  inhabitants  than 
it  has  at  prefent,  though  at  that  time  they  profefled  the 
catholic  religion,  which  enjoins  the  monadic  life,  and 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It  appears  from  a  very  ac- 
curate account  taken  in  1 760,  by  order  of  the*  govern- 
ment, that  Sweden  exclufive  of  her  German  dominions 
which  are  but  trifling,  has  a&ually  but  2,383,1 13  fub- 
je£ts ;  and  that  in  this  population,  there  are  1,127,938 
men,  and  1,255,175  women.  By  taking  the  mean 
term,  this  makes  345  inhabitants  to  a  league  fquare. 
The  two  extremes  are  Gothia  which  has  1248,  and 
Lapland  which  has  but  two  inhabitants'to  a  league. 

The  numbers  would  be  greater  in  all  the  provinces, 
if  they  were  not  continually  deferted  by  the  natives  and 
frequently  for.  ever.  There  are  men  in  all  countries, 
who  either  out  of  curiofity,  or  from  a  natural  reftlefs- 
nefs,  and  without  any  determinate  obje&,  love  to  rove 
about  \  but  this  is  onjy  the  malady  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, 
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•viduals,  and  cannot  be  deemed  the  (landing  caufe  of  a  B  O  O  K 
conftattt  emigration.    There  is  a  natural  propcnfuy  in 
aAl  men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather  to  be 
accounted  for  from  moral,  than   from  natural  prin- 
ciples.    An  inherent  fondnefs  for  fociety,  the  ties  of 
blood  and  of  friendfhip,  an  acquaintance  with   the  cli- 
mate and  language,  that  partiality  we  are  fo  apt  to  con- 
trad  for  the  place,  the  manners  and  the  way  of  life  we 
are  accuftomed  to,  all  the^fe  are,  to  a  rational  being,  fo 
many  attachments  to  the  land  in  which  he  vras  born, 
and  educated.  They  muft  be  powerful  motives  that  can 
determine  him  to  break  all  thefe  ties  at  once,  and  to 
prefer  another  country,  where  all  will  be  ftrange  and 
new  to  him.    In  Sweden,  where  the  whole  power  re- 
fides  in  the  ftates,  which  are  composed  of  the  feveral 
orders  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  of  peafants,  every  one 
fhould  be  the  more  attached  to  his  country  ;  yet  emi- 
grations are  very  frequent,  and  there- muft  be  fome 
caufe  for  them. 

The  clafs  which  of  all  others  are  mod  attached  to 
their  country,  are  the  huibandmen.  Agriculture  was 
tolerably  flourifliing,  till  Guftavus  Vafa  prohibited  the 
cxportatioH-of  corn.  Ever  fince  that  fatal  edi6t,  it  has 
conftantly  degenerated,  and  the  endeavours  ufed  of  late 
years  to  reftore  it,  have  not  altogether  had  the  defired 
effed.  Government  buys  every  year  part  of  the  corn 
that  is  wanted  for  home  confumption  ;  and  this  fcarcity 
jnay  Jaft  long,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  breed  large  quan- 
tities of  cattle.  They  muft  be  fed  dry  for  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  hands  are  wanting  to  cut  up  and  to 
houfe  that  quantity  of  fodder,  which  the  long  winters 
requite. 

The  mines  are  not  liable  to  the  like  inconveniences. 
They  were  long  the  chief  fupport  of  the  kingdom,  but 
are  fince  grown  dependent  on  the  Englifli  and  Dutch, 
who  have  lent  large  fums  to  carry  on  the  works.    A 

better 

*. 
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BOOK  better  management  has  gradually  freed  them  from  this 
*"        bondage.    Tbe  filver  mines  annually  bring  in  4500 
marks  to  the  ftate ;  the  copper  mines  yield  8000  ingots  ; 
of  which  5 $00  are  exported;    the  iron  mines  yield 
400,000  ingots,  of  which  they  export  about  300,000. 
Thefe  lad  were  eafily  multiplied,  efpecially  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  which  abound  with  wood  and  water  for 
the  works,  and  where  the  long  and  fevere  winters  are 
favourable  to  the  tranfport.     The  ftates  held  in  1 765 
forbad  tjie  opening  of  any  more,  though  no  reafon  of 
political  oeconomy  can  be  afligned  for  fuch  a  prohibiti- 
on.   We  may  prefurrte  to  fufped,  that  it  took  its  rife 
from  the  private  and  perfonal  intereft  of  fome  leading 
men  in  the  diet.    The  manufactures  have  not  fared  bet- 
ter than  the  mines. 

'Till  the  happy  revolution  which  reftored  the  liberty 
of  Sweden,  the  nation  in  general  were  clothed  in  foreign 
fluffs.  At  that  memorable  period,  they  were  fenfible 
how  tmpoilible  it  was  to  re&ify  this  evil  with  their  own 
wool,  which  was  extremely  coarfe ;  fo  they  fent  for 
ewes  and  rams  from  Spain  and  England,  and  by  the 
precautions  that  have  been  taken,  they  have  not  much 
degenerated.  As  the  flocks  multiplied,  the  manufac- 
tures increafed  to  that  degree,  that  in  1763,  they  em- 
ployed 45,000  hands.  This  progrefs  has  difpleafed  fome 
patriots,  who  thought  it  prejudicial  to  agriculture.  In 
vain  were  they  told,  that  the  manufadures  promoted  the 
confumption  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  land;  that  they 
multiplied  cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  fertilized  the 
ground  ;  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  but  eight  or 
ten  towns,  at  mod,  that  deferved  to  be  called  fo,  and 
that  their  population,  relative  to  that  of  the  country, 
was  but  as  one  to  twelve,  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
any  other  country.  Thefe  reprefentations  had  no  efFed. 
The   diet   of    1765,  from  party  fpuit  or  ignorance, 

adopted 
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adopted  the  views  of  thofe  who  were  for  fending  every  BOCK 
body  back  to  the  plough.     To  bring  this  about,  they 
have  fhackkd  induftry  with  all  the  fetters  they  could 
devife.     The  confequence  has  been,  that  the  artificers 
are  gone  tofeek  for  employment  abroad,  efpecially  in 
Ruflia,  and  that  now  Sweden  has  no  manufactures. 

Their  fifheries  have  not  met  with  the  fame  fate. 
The  only  one  that  deferves  to  be  confidered  in  a  political 
^iew,  is  the  herring  fifhery.  It  only  began  in  1 740. 
"Before  that  time,  the  herrings  did  not  frequent  the 
coafts  of  Sweden.  They  then  came  in  (hoals  to  the 
coaft  of  Gottenburg,  and  have  never  forfaken  it  fince. 
They  annually  export  200,000  barrels,  which  at  the 
rate  of  20  livres  (17/.  6d.)  per  barrel,  amount  to 
4,000*000  of  livres.  (175,000/.)  About  8000  barrels  are 
fentover  totheEnglifti  iflands  in  America.  It  is  very 
furprifing  that  the  French,  who  have  more  (laves,  and 
are  more  at  a  lofs  to  feed  them,  fhould  never  have  en- 
couraged the  importation  of  fo  definable  an  article. 

The  Swediih  nation  was  not  yet  pofleffed  of  the  her- 
ring fifhery,  when  they  prohibited  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities,  and  the  conveying  their  own 
from  one  harbour  of  the  kingdom  to  another  in  foreign 
bottoms.  That  famous  ediQ,  reftored  navigation,  which 
had  long  fince  been  deftroyed  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
Their  flag  which  was  unknown  every  where,  was  now 
to  be  feen  on  all  feas.  Their  feamen  foon  acquired  (kill 
and  experience.  Some  able  politicians  were  even  of 
opinion  that  their  progrefs  was  growing  too  confidera- 
We  for  a  depopulated  country.  They  thought  it  would 
'be  belt  to  keep  to  the  exportation  of  their  own  produce, 
and  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  commodities  as 
they  warned,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere  freight. 
This  /yflem  was  warmly  oppofed.  Some  eminent 
ftatefmen  were  of  opinion  that,  far  from  cramping  this 

branch 
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B  OO  K  branch  of  induftry,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  by  abo- 
lishing every  regulation  that  might  tend  to  obftruft  it. 
The  exclufive  right  of  parting  the  Sound  was  formerly 
appropriated  to  a  few  towns,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  Staple.  All  the  parts  fituate  to  the  north  of  Stockholm 
or  Abo,  were  obliged  to  fend  their  commodities  to  one 
of  thefe  ftaples,  and  there  to  take  in  thofe  of  the  Bahic, 
which  they  could  have  procured  cheaper  at  firft  hand. 
Thofe  odious  diftin3ions,  contrived  in  barbarous  times* 
and  tending  to  favour  the  monoply  of  merchants,  ftill 
fubfift  to  this  day.  The  wifeft  fpeculators  in  matters  of 
adminiftration  wifoed  to  fee  them  abolifhed ;  that  a 
more  general  competition  might  produce  greater  induf- 
try. But  whatever  may  be  the  wiflies  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  trade,  no  perfon  is  defirous  of  having  the 
army  augmented. 

Before  the  reign  of  Guflavus  Vafa,  every  Swede 
was  a  foldier.  Upon  any  emergency  of  the  ftate,  the 
hufbandman  left  his  plough,  and  took  up  his  bow.  The 
whole  nation  was  inured  to  war,  by  their  inceflant  civil 
broils.  Government  had  but  five  hundred  men  in  pay, 
who  were  always  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
march.  In  1 542,  this  fmall  corps  was  increafed  to  fix 
thoufand.  The  peafants,  upon  whom  thefe  troops  were 
quartered,  found  the  burden  intolerable,  and  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  eafe  them  of  it.  For  this  purpopfe,  the  uncul- 
tivated lands  were  incorporated  with  the  crown  lands, 
and  when  they  were  cleared,  thefe  new  defenders  of 
their  country  were  placed  on  them.  This  excellent  infti- 
tution  has  been  continued  ever  fince.  Military  men  are 
not  (hut  up  in  garrifons,  to  lead  a  life  of  idlenefs,  as 
they  are  in  other  countries.  From  the  general  to  the 
common  foldier,  every  one  has  a  houfe  which  he  lives 
in,  and  a  fpot  of  ground  of  his  own,  which  he  improves. 
The  extent  and  value  of  this  land,  is  proportionable  to 

his 
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Vis  rank  in  the  army;  This  poffeffion,  which  they  hold  BOOK 
from  the  crown  >  is  called  Boftell,  and  is  never  granted 
but  in  the  domains  belonging  to  government.  The  army 
now  confifts  of  eight  regiments  of  horfe,  three  regiments 
of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of  huffars,  and  twenty  one 
regiments  of  national  infantry  that  are  paid  in  the  above 
manner,  and  ten  regiments  of  foreign  troops,  who  are 
paid  in  money,  and  difpofed  of  in  the  provinces,  and  in 
the  fortrefles  beyond  the  feas:  all  thefe  forces  together 
amount  to  50,000  men.  This  army  is  increafed  to 
§4,000  men>  by  the  addition  of  34,000  foldiers,  who 
are  kept  in  referve,  and  have  likewife  their  Bojiells,  and 
by  their  inftitution  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  who  die  among  the  national  infantry,  are  loft  or 
taken  prifoners.  Twenty  fliips  of  the  line,  with  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  frigates,  and  a  few  galleys,  com- 
plete the  forces  of  the  republic. 

To  make  thefe  forces  ad,  the  ftate  has  only  a  re- 
venue of  eighteen  millions  of  livres,  (787,500/.)  which 
arifes  from  a  land  tax,  the  returns  of  the  cufioms,  duties 
upon  copper,  iron,  and  ftamped  paper,  a  poll-tax,  and- 
a  free  gift.  This  is  very  little  for  the  expences  of  war, 
and  thff  neceffities  of  government ;  and  yet  it  mult  alfo 
anfwer  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

These  debts  amounted  to  7,500,000  livres, 
{328,125/.)  when  Charles  XI.  came  to  the  crown. 
That  prince,  who  was  an  oeconomift,  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  fovereign,  paid*  them  off.  He  went  ftill 
farther,  and  redeemed  feveral  of  the  domains  conquered 
in  Germany,  which  had  been  alienated  to  powerful 
neighbours.  He  likewife  redeemed  the  crown  jewels, 
upon  which  confiderable  fums  had  been  borrowed  in 
Holland.  He  fortified  the  frontier  towns,  fuccoured  his 
allies,  and  often  fitted  fquadrons  to  maintain  his  fupe- 
riority  on  the  Baltic.    The  events  fubfequent  to  his 

death 
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BOOK  death  once  more  plunged  the  nation  into  its  former 
confufion,  which  has  continued  increafing  ever  fince,  fp 
thai  the  government  was  in  debt   82,509,000  Jivres, 
(3,609,375'')  for  which  the  paid  four  and  half  per  cent, 
intereft.    Of  this  capital,  eight  millions  (350,000/.)  are 
the  property  of  foreigners,  five  millions  (218,750/.)  be- 
long to  a  finking  fund,  eftabiflied  to  pay  off  the  debt 9 
contracted  by  Charles  XII,  a  million  and  a  half  (65,625/.) 
to  fome  communities,    twelve  millions  and  a    Half 
(546,875/.)  to  private  perfons  in  Sweden,  and  fifty-five 
millions  (2,406,250/.)  to  the  bank.  The  beft  calcula- 
tors pretend  that  this  bank,  which  belongs  folely  to  the 
ftate,  and  is  only  to  be  at  their  difpofal  by  the  nation  in 
a  general  aficmbly,  has  got  as  much  by  lending  its  pa- 
per to  private  perfons,  upon  moveable  and  immoveable 
effe&s,  as  adminiftration  owes.  it.    In  that  cafe,   the 
republic  in  fad  owes  but  one  third  of    the  debt,   for 
which  it  pays  intereft,  for  the  fake  of  fopporting  pub- 
lic credit. 

This  credit  is  more  neceflary,  as  there  does  not, 
•  fince  the  laft  German  war,  remain  two  millions 
(8  7,500/.)  of  fpecie  in  circulation  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Every  thing  is  carried  on  by  paper.  As  thofe  who  are 
inftrufted  with  the  management  of  the  paper  credit,  are 
fworn  to  keep  every  thing  relative  to  it,  a  profound  fe- 
cret,  the  quantity  cannot  be  exa&ly  afeertained ;  but 
from  the  informations  of  the  niceft  observers,  we  may 
venture  to  affim  that  the  fum  total  of  bank  notes 
amounts    to   no    lefs    than    feventy-feven    millions. 

(3>368>75o/-) 

Poverty  was  not  the  greateft  evil  under  which  Swe- 
den laboured ;  (he  was  threatened  with  calamities  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature.  Private  intereft,  which  had 
taken  place  of  public  fpirit,  filled  the  court,  the  fenate, 
and  all  orders  of  the  republic  with  dillruft.  All  bodies  of 
men  were  bent  upon  each  other's  dcftru&ion  with  un- 
paralleled 
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para\\e\ed  inveteracy.  When  the  means  were  wanting  BOOK 
at  home,  they  were  fought  for  from  abroad,  and  a 
man  was  not  affiamed  to  confpire  in  feme  meafure,  with 
foreigners  againft  his  own  country. 

The  unhappy  (ituation  of  a  feemingly  free  ftate, 
kept  up  that  flavifti  difpofition,  which  degrades  mod  of 
the  European  nations;  they  gloried  in  their  chains; 
when  they  beheld  the  fufferings  of  a  people  who  had 
fhaken  off  their' s  •  No  one  would  be  convinced  that  the 
Swedes  had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  that  to 
avoid  the  rnifchiefs  of  arbitrary  power,  they  had  fallen 
into  the  confufions  of  anarchy.  The  laws  had  not  pro- 
vided means  to  reconcile  the  private  rights  of  individu- 
als with  thofe  of  fociety,  and  the  prerogatives  it  ought 
to  enjoy  for  the  common  fafety  of  its  members. 

In  that  fatal  crifis,  it  was  expedient  for  the  Swedes  to 
intruft  the  phantom  of  a  king,  of  their  own  creation, 
with  a  power  fufficient  to  inquire  into  the  abufes  of  the 
ftate,  and  find  out  proper  remedies  for  it.  This  is  the 
greateft  act  of  fovereignty  a  people  can  exercife ;  and  it 
is  not  lofing  their  liberty  to  commit  it  to  the  cuftody  of 
a  guardian  in  whom  they  can  confide,  whillt  they  watch 
over  the  ufe  be  makes  of  the  power  delegated  to  him. 

Such  refohitioft  would  have  ratted  the  Swedes  to  the 
high  eft  pitch  of  glory  and  happinefs,  and  given  the 
world  a  high  opinion  of  their  undcrftanding  and  wifdom; 
whereas  by  declining  fo  neceffary  a  meafure,  they  have 
compelled  the  fovereign  to  feize  upon  the  fupreme  au- 
thority. He  now  reigns  upon  his  own  terms,  and  his  fub- 
je&s  have  no  other  tights  left,  but  what  his  moderation 
would  not  faffcr  him  to  (trip  them  of. 

This  evetit  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  entertain  our 
renders  wkhan  account  of  it  4  posterity  muft  be  left  to 
judge  of  it.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  connections, 
formed  m  India  by  the  King  of  Pruffia. 

THra 
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BOOK.  This  prince,  in  his  younger  years,  wifely  preferred 
*[_J-J^_t  the  advantage  of  treafuring  up  knowledge,  to  the  ufual 
The  king  pleafures  of  his  age,  and  the  luxurious  idlenefs  of  courts. 
of  Pruffia  An  intercourfe  with  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  joined 
Eaft  India  to  *"8  ^Pirit  °f  observation,  infenfibly  ripened  his  genius, 
company  which  was  naturally  a£tive,  and  eager  for  improve- 
S-n  "ch  ment*  Neither  flattery  nor  oppofition  could  ever  inter- 
rafter  of  rupt  his  deep  refle£tidns.  He  formed  the  plan  of  his  fu- 
thatprince.  ture  condud  and  reign,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  It 

cftabUfh"*  was  f°re^°^  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  that    his 
mem.         minifters  would  be  no  more  than  his  Secretaries ;   the 
managers  of  his  finances  no  more  than  his  clerks  ;    and 
his  generals  no  more  than  his  aids  de  camp.    Some 
Kicky  circumftances  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  to  the  whole  world,  the  talents  he  had  acquired 
in  retirement.  With  a  quicknefs  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
Frederick  difcovering  at  once,  and  purfuiug  his   real 
interefts,  attacked  a  power  by  which  his  anceftors  had 
been  held  in  flavery.  He  obtained  a  vi&ory  in  five  en- 
gagements againft  that  power,  deprived  it  of  its   bed 
provinces,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  fame  wif- 
dom  that  he  had  begun  the  war. 

Thou  Oh  his  combats  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did  not 
remain  inadive.  He  afpired  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
thofe  very  people,  whom  he  had  ftruck  with  terror.  He 
colle£ted  all  the  arts  about  him,  to  give  art  additional 
luflre  to  his  name.  He  reformed  the  abufes  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  dilated  himfelf  the  wifeftla^s.  A 
plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftabliflred  in  eye/y  part 
of  the  adoiiniftration.  As  he  was  convinced  that  the 
authority  of  a  fovereign,  is  a  common  benefit;  to  all  his 
fubje&s,  a  prole&ion  which  they  are  all  equally  enti- 
tled to,  he  gave  to  every  roan  the  liberty  of.  approach- 
ing his  perfon,  and  of  writing  to  him*  Every  inftant  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people;  his 
very  amufements  were  made  ufeful   to   them.     His 

writings 
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urtkkigt  en.  h'iftory,  morality  and   politics  abounded  %  &  OK 
with  pradical  truths.    Even  hts  poetry  was  full  of  pro-        ** 
found  and  inttru&ivt  ideas.     He  was  confute  ring'  of  the 
means  of  enriching  his  dominions,  when  form*  fortu- 
nate event  put  htm  in  poffeffion  of  Eaft  Friefiand  in  th£ 
year  1744. 

Embden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province,  was  rec- 
koned two  centuries  ago>  orie  of  the  beft^orts  in  Eu- 
rope. The  English  compelled  to  abandon  Awrwerp, 
had  made  it  the  center  of  their  connexions  with  the 
continent.  The  Dutch  had  long  attempted,  and  in 
vain,  to  appropriate  k  to  themfetves,  till  it  excited 
their  jealoufy  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  even  endfeavour- 
ed  to  fill  up  the  port.  It  wa»  in  every  refpeft  fit  to 
become  the  ftarpleef  a  grear  trade.  The  diftance  of 
this  Httfe  country  from  the  bulk  of  the  Pruffian  forces, 
might  be  attended  with  ferae  inconveniences,  but 
Frederick  was  in  hopes  that'  the  terror  of  his  name 
wootd  keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe.  In  this  per* 
f«aftony  be  eftarUifhed  an  E*ft  India  company  at  Emb* 
den  in  11750. 

The  capital  of  this  new  fodfaty  was  3,900,000  livres* 

(*  70*625/.)  chiefly  ftibfcitibed  by  the  Engirfri  arid  Dutch, 

notwithftandiog  the  fevere  prohibitions  df  their  govern- 

itfents.    They  were  allured  by  the  unlimited  freedom 

they  were  tocnjby,  by  paying;  three  pet  cent,  to  the  fo- 

vefeign  upon  every  fale  they  fhotrld  make.    The  event 

did  not  arnfwtc  ther  expedatioft;  fix  (hips  feafc  fiiccef- 

fively  to  China,  brought  to  the  owners  no  more  than 

their  bare  capital,  and  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  in  feven 

yeaws.    AttOYhef  company,  formed  foon  after  in  the 

fame  place  for:  Bengal,,  wasr  flilt  more  unfuccefsftrl. 

They**  never  attempted*  but  two  expeditions,  and  att  they 

have  for  it,  is  »  law  fait,  which  probably  wit!  be  an 

Vo*.  II.  D  e^dtefs 
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BOOK  endlefs  one.      At  the  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war, 
both  thefe  companies  were  annihilated. 

This  has  been  the  only  check  the  king  of  Pruffia's 
greatnefs  has  ever  received.  We  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  contemporaries :  becaufe 
they  are  not  at  a  fufficient  diftance.  Princes  are  of 
all  men,  thofe  we  can  lead  hope  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Fame  feldom  fpeaks  of  them  difpaffionately. 
We  commonly  judge  of  them  upon  the  reports  of  fer- 
vile  flattery,  or  unjuft  envy.  «The  buz  of  the  many 
interefts  and  opinions  that  are  moving  and  (hifting 
around  them,  confounds  or  fufpends  the  judgment  of 
the  wifeft  men. 

Yet  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  from  a 
multitude  of  fads  connected  together,  we  fhould  fay 
of  Frederick,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  the  plots  of  all  Europe  combined  againft  him ; 
that  to  the  greatnefs  and  boldnefs  of  his  enter  prizes, 
he  joined  the  moft  impenetrable  fecrefy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them ;  that  he  brought  on  a  total  change  in 
the  art  of  war,  which  before  his  time,  was  thought 
to  have  attained  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection  ;  that 
he  (hewed  a  fortitude  fcarely  to  be  paralleled  in  hi  (lory  $ 
that  he  turned  his  very  miftakes  to  better  advantage,. 
than  others  do  their  fuccefs;  that  he  ftruck  all  the 
world  dumb  with  a.ftonifhment,  or  made  every  tongue 
break  out  in  admiration,  and  reflected  as  much  luftre. 
upon  his  nation,  as  other  nations  reflect  upon  their  fo- 
vereign. 

:  This  prince  always  appears  formidable.  .The  opi- 
nion he  has  given  of  his  abilities ;  the  indelible  re-.  - 
membrance  of  his  aSions:^  an  annual  revenue  of  fe* 
venty  millions ;  (3,062,500/.)  a  treafure  of  more  than 
two  hundred  ;  (8,750,00b/.)  an  army  of  a  hundred  and 
fourfcore  thoufand  men  :  all  this  mud  fecure  his  tran- 
quillity. Unfortunately  it  is  not  fo  beneficial  to  his  fub- 

je£b 
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jeflts  as  it  was  formerly.     He  (till  leaves  the  manage-  BOOK 
men  t  of  the  coin  to  the  Jews,  who  have  thrown  it  into 
the  greatert  confufion.     He  has  done  nothing  for  the 
relief  of  the  richeft  merchants  in  his  dominions,  who 
have  been  ruined  by  his  operations.     He  has  taken  the 
mod  considerable  manufactures  into  his  own  hands. 
His  dominions  are  full  of  monopolies,  which  are  the 
bane  of  all  induftry.     His  people,  who.  idolized  him, 
have  been  given  up  to  a  fet  of  foreign  plunderers.  This 
conduct  has  occafioned  fuch  diftruft,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  endea- 
vours to  reftore  the  Embden  company  will  prove  inef- 
fectual.    Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  fubjects 
and  for  all  Europe,  had  this  martial  prince  deferved  the 
appellation  of  a  patriot  king,  and  fuffered  thofe  num- 
berlefs  heaps  which  lie  rufting  in  his  coffers  to  circu- 
late in  the  nation,  and  invigorate  the  body  politic. 

Let  us  next  take  a  furvey  of  the  trade  to  the  Philip*  Settlement 
pine  iflands,  fo  often  attempted  by  Spain,  and  with  fo  ^^ ^pa- 
little  fuccefs.     The  Philippines,    formerly  known  by  the  Philip- 
the  name  of  Manillas,  form  an  immenfe  Archipelago  pine  iflands 
to  the  eaft  of  Afia.    The  mountains  in  thefe  iflands  are 
peopled  with  favages,  who  feem  to  be  the  oldeft  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  There  appears  to  be  fome  ana* 
logy   between  their  language  and  that  of  Malabar, 
whence  it  has  been  fufpe&ed  that  they  might  pofllbly 
have  fprung  from  that  pleafant  region  of  India*     They 
lead  quite  an  animal  life,  have  no  fettled  habitation,  and 
feed  upon  the  fruits  and  roots  they  find  in  the  woods  j 
and  when  they  have  exhausted  one  diftrid,  they  go  and 
devour  another.     All  endeavours  to  tame  them  have 
proved  ineffectual,  becaufe  it  is  the  mod  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  fubdue  a  wandering  nation. 

The  plains  from  whence  they  have  been  driven,  have 
been  fucceffively  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Siara,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Macaflar,  Malacca,  the  Moluccas  and 

Da  Arabia. 
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BOOR  Arabia.  The  manners,  religion,  and  government  of 
theft  foreign  colonifts,  evidently  diftmgutfh  their  fevo- 
ral  origins. 

Magellan  w«  the  firft  European  who  discovered 
thefe  rfknds.  Upon  fome  difcontent  he  left  Portugal, 
h*±  native  country,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
emperor  Chafle*  V;  and  pafllng  the  ftretgbts  that  now 
bear  his  name,  lie  arrived  at  the  Manillas  in  1521.  He 
unfortunately  died  there,  but  probably  this  would  not 
have  prevented  the  good  consequences  of  his  voyage* 
had*  they  not  been  baffled  by  the  following  occur- 
rence s* 

!*c  the  fifteenth  century,  wbilft  the  Portuguefe  were 
engaged  in  discovering  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  evtgrotkng 
the  fpice  trade-,  and  thofe  manufactures  which*  had  al- 
ways been  the  delight  of  civilised  nations,  the  Spaniards 
by  thedHcovery  of  America*  were  fecuring  greater  trea* 
fures  than  ever  the  mind  of  man  had  thought  of  covet- 
ing.    Though  both  nations  were  pudbing  their  refpec- 
tive  views  of  aggrandizement  in  far  diftant  region*,  it 
was  not  impoffiWe  that  they  might  meet ;'  and  their  mu- . 
hial  antipathy  would  have  made  fuch  an  event  dange- 
fous.    To  prevent  it,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  fixed  their 
fefpeSive  claims  in  1493*  *n  confequcnee  of  that  uni- 
verfel  and  redicufous  power,  which  the  pontifs  had  af- 
ftimed  for  fcveral  centuries,  and  which  the  idolatrous 
ignorance  of  two  fuperftitious  nations  ftitt  kept  up,  that 
they  might  aflociate  heaven  to  their  aTarice.    He  gave 
to  Spain  all  the  countries  that  fhould  be^difcovered  ta 
the  weft  of  a  merrdfon  tafceir  fr  hundred  leagues  from  the 
Azores,  and  to  Portugal  whatever  land  they  might  con- 
quer* to  the  eaft  of  that  meridian.  In  procefs  of  rime, 
the  two  powers  agreed  to  remove  the  line  of  reparation 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  farther  to  the  weft,  as  a 
means  of  fecuring  their  tranquillity.  The  court  of  Rome 
was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the 

earth, 
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earth»  to  fcnow  that  as  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  tbcBOOK 
weft,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  eaft,  they  muft  meet 
at  laft.     Magellan's  expedition  evinced  this  truth. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  though  feamen  themfelves 
had  do  notion  that  it  was  poffible  to  fail  to  the  Indies 
any  other  way  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were 
greatly  furprized  to  fee  the  Spaniards  come  thither  by 
the  fouth  fea.     They  were  apprehenfive  For  the  Mo- 
luccas,  upon  which  the  rivals  pretended  to  have  a 
claim,  as  like  wife  upon  the  Manillas.     The  court  of 
Li  Aon  was  determined  at  any  rate  not  to  part  with  the 
fpice  trade.    However,  before  they  ventured  to  quarrel 
with  the  only  power,  whofe  naval  ftrength  was  then 
formidable,  they  thought  it  advifcble  to  try  the  method 
of  negociation.     They  fucceeded  better  than  they  ex- 
pe&ed.     Charles  V.  who  was  frequently  in  want  of 
money  to  carry  on  his  expeditions,  confented,  for  the 
fum  of  3,420,000  livres,  (149,625/.)  to  fufpend  the 
armaments  againft  the  Moluccas,    till  the  rtfpeQive 
claims  could  be  adjufted.     He  even  engaged,  in  cafe 
the  dectfion  was  favourable,  not  to  make  any  advan- 
tage of  it  till  he  had  paid  the  money  he  had  received. 
After  this  accommodation,  the  Spanilh  monarch  was 
fo    intent   upon  his  aggrandizement  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  he  loft  fight  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

In  1 564,  Philip  II.  refumed  the  projcS  of  conquer- 
ing the  Manillas.    The  execution  was  committed  to 
Michael  Lopez  de  PEgafpe.    He  gained  a  foltd  footing 
at  Luconia,  the  chief  of  thofe  iflands,    and  laid  the 
foundation  of  feme  colonies  in   the  adjacent  iflands, 
particularly  in  that  of  Sibu,  where  Magellan  had  land- 
ed.   His  fueceffors  would  probably  have  finifhed  the 
conqueft  of  this  archipelago,  if  they  had  been  better 
fupported,  or  even  if  they  had  not  been  under  a  necef~ 
lity  of  employing  the  little  affiftance  Jhey  had,  in  de- 

D  3  fending 
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BOOK  fending  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Moluccas.  Dutch  pa- 
tience got  the  better  of  thofe  weak,  tardy  and  infin- 
cere  efforts.  They  did  but  protrafl  the  lofs  of  thofe 
rich  pofleflions,  and  left  the  Caftilian  power  over  the 
Manillas,  which  then  began  to  be  called  Philippines, 
in  a  very  languid  condition,  as  it  has  continued  ever 
fince. 

In  thefe  iflands,  the  number  of  Spaniards  does  not 
Prefent        exceed  three  thoufand  :  there  are  three  times  as  many 
ftateof  the  Meflees.     It  is  the  bufinefs  of  both  together  to  kee)> 
iflands"116   in  fubjefifcion  one  million  three  hundred  and  fixty  odd 
thoufand  Indians,    who  have  been   fubdued,    as    ap- 
peared by  the  account  taken  in  1752.     Mod  of  them 
are  Chriftians,  and  all  pay  a  tribute  of  two  livres    13 
fous,  (2/.  3d.  J).     They  are  difperfed  in  nine  iflands, 
and  diftributed  into  twenty  departments,    twelve    of 
which  are  in  the  ifland  of  Luconia.      The   capita!, 
which  at  all  times  was  called   Manilla,  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
which  is  thirty  leagues  in  circumference.     L'Egafpe 
thought  this  a  fit  place  to  be  the  center  of  the  (late 
he  was  about   to  found,  and  accordingly  made  it  the 
feat  of  goverment  and  the  center  of  trade.     Gomez 
Perez  de  las  Manignas  inclofed  it  with  walls,  and  built 
fort  St.  James  in   1590.     As  this  harbour  will  admit 
none  but  fmall  fhips,  it  was  afterwards  found  expedi- 
ent to  fortify  Cavite,  which  is  diftant  but  three  leagues, 
and    is   now   the    harbour  of   Manilla.      It   is    femi- 
circular,  and  the  fhips  are  on  all  fides  Sheltered  from 
the  fouth  winds,  but  expofed  to  the  northern  blafts, 
unlefs  they  keep  very  clofe   to  the  fhore.     Three  or 
four  hundred  Indians  were  formerly  employed  in  the 
docks,  but  they  have  been  fo  much  increafed  within 
thefe  few  years,  that  men  of  war  are  now  built  there 

for  Europe. 
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Tits,  colony  is  under  a  governor,  whofe  authority  BOOK 
lafts  eight  years,  but  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  v 
Mexico.     He  commands  the  army,    difpofes  of   all 
civil  and  military  employments,  and  may  give  lands  to 
the   foldiers,    and  even  ereft  them  into  fiefs.     This 
power,  though  fomewhat  balanced  by  the  influence, 
-which  the  clergy  and  the  inquifition  aflume  in  all  the 
Spanifli  fettlements  abroad,  has  been  found  fo  dange- 
rous, that  many  expedients  have  been  devifed  to  check 
its  exorbitancy.     The  beft  of  thefe  expedients,  is  that 
by  which  it  is  decreed  that  the  memory  of  the  gover- 
nor who  dies  in  office  (hall  be  profecuted,   and  that 
when  a  governor  is  recalled,  he  mall  not  depart  till 
his  adminiftration  has  been  inquired  into.     Every  pri- 
vate man  is  at  liberty  to  complain,  and   if  he  has  fuf* 
fered  any  wrong,  he  is  to  be  indemnified  at  the  coft 
of  the  delinquent,  who  is  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the   fovereign,  for  having  brought  an  odium 
upon  him.     When  this  wife  inftitution  was  made,  it 
was  obferved  with  fuch  feverity,  that  when  many  and 
heavy  accufations  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  go- 
vernor, he  was  imprifoned.     Several  died  under  con- 
finement, and  others  were  releafed  only  to  undergo 
fevere  punifliments.     But  corruption   has  fince  infinu- 
ated  itfelf,  and  the  perfon  who  fucceeds,  is  commonly 
determined  by  considerable  bribes,   or  on  account  of 
the  extortions  he  himfelf  intends  to  praflkice,  to  palliate 
thofe  of  his  predeceflbr. 

This  collufion  has  brought  on  a  fettled  fyftem  of 
oppreflion.  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied ;  the 
public  revenue  has  been  loft  in  the  hands  thnt  were  ap- 
pointed to  colleS  it ;  extravagant  duties  have  made 
trade  degenerate  into.fmuggliftg ;  the  farmer  has  been 
compelled  to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  magazines  of  the 
government ;  and  feme  governors  have  carried  their 
tyranny  to    fuch  atrocious   lengths,    as  to  limit  the 
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BOOK  quantity  of  corn  that  the  fi$l<Js  were  to  prpdiioe,  and 
to  oblige  the  farmers  to  briipg  it  to  the  treasury,  20  be 
paid  only  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  their  oppref- 
five  mailers  ibould  think  proper.     This  tyranny   has 
determined  vaft  numbers  of  Indians  to  forfake  the  Phi* 
lippinps,  pr  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccefiibte   parts  of 
thofe  iflands.     Several  millions  are  faid  to  hav^  perifh- 
ed  thrpugh  ill  ufage,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  guefs  at 
the  numbers  whofe  very  exigence  has  been  prevented 
by  the  want  of  culture,  and  confequently  of  food.  The 
few  who  have  eicaped  all  thefe  calamities  have  ibjughi 
for  fafety  in  obfcurity  and  wan*.     The  endeavours  of 
feme  honed  governors,  within  the  fpace  of   two  cen- 
turies, to  flop  the  progress  of  fuch  barbarities,    have 
proved  ineffectual,  becaufe  the  abuCes  were  too  inve- 
terate to  yield  to  a  tranfieqt  and  fubordinale  authority. 
Nothing  fhort  of  the  fuprqme  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  could  (tens  the  torrent  of  univerfal  rapaciouA- 
nefs ;  but  this  only  method  has  never  been  put  in  prac- 
tice. This  fcandalous  indifference  is  the  true  caufe  why 
the  Philippines  have  never  been  civilized,  and  have 
neither  fubordination  nor  industry.    Their  name  would 
fcarcely  be  known,  were  it  not  for  their  connections 
with  Mexico. 

Those  connections,  which  fubfift  ever  fince  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  conveying  of  the  produce  and 
merchandize  of  Afia  to  America  by  the  fouth  fea.  Not 
one  of  the  articles  that  conftiLute  thofe  rich  cargoes,  are 
the  produce  either  of  the  ground  or  of  the  manufactures 
of  thofe  iflands.  Their  cinnamon  is  brought  from  Ba* 
tavia.  The  Chinefe  bring  t;h*ni.fi|ks,  and  tj#  £ngli(h 
Or  the  French  fupply  themwit^  white  linen*  and  printed 
callico.es  from  Bengal  and  Cprofnandel,  All  the  ea&ern. 
nations  may  fail  there  openly,  but  the  European  muft 
conceal  their  flag.     They  wpuW  not  be  admitted  with* 
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out  this  precaution,  which  however  is  but  a  vain  cere-  BOOK 
mony.     From  whatever  port  the  goody  are  fen*,  they         ** 
muft  he  landed  before  the  departure  of  the  galleons.   It 
they  (hould  arrive  later,  they  could  not  be  difpofed  of, 
or  aauft  be  fold  at  a  lofiag  price,  to  merchants  who  muft 
ftow  them  in  warehouies  till  the  next  voyage.    The 
payments  are  made  in  cochineal  and  Mexican  piaftres, 
and  partly  in  cowries,  which  are  net  current  in  Africa; 
but  will  pals  every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
They  feidom  deal  dircSkly  with  the  Spaniards.  Moft 
of  them  are  fo  difgufted  with  the  fatigues  of  trade,  that 
they  place  all  their  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe, 
who  enrich  tbemfelves  at  their  coil.  If,  as. the  court  of 
Madrid  had  ordered  in  1750,  thefe  agents,  the  moft 
tvQ-ive  in  Afi*»  had  been  compelled  to  be  baptized  or 
to  quit  the  country,  all  bufinefs  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  utnjofl  confttfion. 

Some  politicians  think  this  plan  would  not  be  detri* 
mental,  an  opinion  that  has  been  long  entertained.  The 
Philippines  had  but  jufl  opened  a  communication  with 
America,  when  the  Spaniards  thought  of  giving  them 
up,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  mother 
country.  Philip  IL  and  his  fuccefibrs  confiamly  rejected 
that  propofal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of 
Seville  in  1 73 1,  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  1733,  entertained 
more  rational  notions.  Both  thefe  cities  imagined,  and 
it  is  rather  furpriling  that  the  idea  did  not  occur  fooner, 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards  to  be  di~ 
re&ly  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Afia,  and  that  the  pof- 
£efik>ns  they  had  in  thofe  parts  (hould  be  made  the  center 
ef  their  operations.  In  vain  it  was  urged  that  as  India  af- 
fords filks  and  cottons  fuperior  to  thole  of  Europe,  both 
for  workmanfliip  and  colouring,  and  chiefly  for  cheap-* 
nefi,  the  national  manufactures  would  be  ruined.  This 
objection  might  have  its  weight  in  fome  nations,  but 

appeared 
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BOOK  appeared  altogether  frivolous  in  this  cafe,  confidering 
the  fituation  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  indeed  ufenone  but  foreign  fluffs  and 
linen  either  for  wearing  apparel  or  furniture.     Thofe 
continual  demands  muft  neceflarilyjncreafe  the  induftry, 
the  wealth,  the  population  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
neighbours,  who  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  advantages, 
to  keep  that  nation  which  fupplies  them  in  a  (late  of  de- 
pendence. It  would  furely  be  ading  with  more  wifdom 
and  dignity,  were  they  to  adopt  the  Indian  manufac- 
tures.    They  would  be  preferable,   both  in   point  of 
oeconomy  and  elegance,  and  would  leflen  that  prepon- 
derance which  muft  prove  fatal  to  them  in  the  end. 
What  the        The  inconveniences  attending  new  undertakings  are 
Philippines  readily  removed.  The  iflands  which  Spain  pofTeffes  are 
might  be-    fituate(j  between  Japan,  China,  Cochinchina,   Siam, 

come  in  in-  J  r     9  '  '    ^  ~  "' 

duftrious     Borneo,  Macaflar  and  the  Moluccas,  and  are  within 

hands.        reach  of  forming  connexions  with  thofe  feveral  dates. 
If  they  are  too  far  diftant  from  Malabar,  Coromandel 
and  Bengal,  effefiually  to  proteft  any  fettlements  that 
might  be  formed  there ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fo 
near  feveral  countries  which  the  Europeans  frequent, 
that  they  could  eafily  keep  off  their  enemies  from  them 
in  time  of  war.     Befides,  as  they  are  fo  far  from  the 
continent,    they  have  no  neighbours  to  ravage  their 
lands,  or  to  interfere  in  their  concerns.     This  diftance 
however  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  fure  of  fub- 
fiftence  at  home.     It  is  true  the  Philippines  are  fubjefl: 
to  frequent  earthquakes,  and  they  have  inceflant  rains 
from  July  to  November;  but  all  this  is  no  obftacle  to 
the  fertility  of  the  ground.  No  country  in  Afia  abounds 
more  with  fifh,  corn,  fruits,  vegetables,  cattle,  fago, 
cocoa  trees,  and  efculent  plants  of  all  kinds. 

These  iflands  afford  even  fome  articles  fit  for  trade 
from  India  to  India,  fgch  as  ebony,  tobacco,  wax,  thofe 
bird's  nefts  that  are  in  fuch  iequeft,  pitch  and  tar,  a 

kind 
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.Wind  of  whttehemp  fit  for  ropes  and  fails,*  plenty  of  ex-  BOOK 
cellent  timber;  cowries,  pearls,  and  fugar  which  may  '' 
b*  cultivated  to  any  quantity,  and  laftly  gold.  There 
are  inconteftible  proofs  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  the 
Spaniards  fent  over  to  America  large  quantities  of  gold 
found  by  the  natives  of  this  country  in  the  rivers.  If  the 
quantity  they  now  pick  up  does  not  exceed  twelve  hun- 
dred weight  in  a  year,  this  muft  be  imputed  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  not  fuffer  them  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  induftry.  A  reafonable  mode- 
ration would  induce  them  to  refume  thefe  labours,  and 
to  apply  to  others  ftill  more  beneficial  to  Spain. 

Th£n  the  colony  will  produce  for  exportation  to  Eu- 
rope, alum,  buffalo  (kins,  caflia,  the  Faba  San  fit  Ignatii, 
an  ufeful  drug  in  phyfic,  indigo,  cocoa  which  has  been 
brought  thither  from  Mexico,  and  fucceeds  very  well, 
woods  for  dying,  cotton,  and  baftard  cinamon  which 
will  perhaps  be  improved,  and  which  the  Chinefe  were 
fatisfied  with,  fuch  as  it  was,  before  they  frequented 
Bat  a  via.  Some  travellers  affirm  that  the  ifland  of  Min- 
danao, where  it  grows,  formerly  produced  clove  trees 
a\fo.  They  add  that  the  fovereign  of  the  ifland  order- 
ed them  to  be  rooted  up,  faying  he  had  better  do  it 
himfelf  than  be  compelled  to  it  by  the  Dutch.  This 
anecdote  looks  very  fufpicious.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  Moluccas  affords  great  facility 
for  procuring  the  trees  that  bear  nutmeg  and  cloves. 

The  foreign  markets  will  furnifh  Spain  with  filks, 
catticoes,  and  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  Afia  for 
their  own  confumption,  and  will  fell  them  cheaper  to  the 
Spaniards  than  to  their  competitors.  All  other  nations 
in  Europe  make  ufe  of  money  drawn  from  America  to 
trade  to  India.  Before  this  money  can  reach  the  place 
of  its  deftination,  it  has  paid  heavy  duties,  has  taken  a 
prodigious  compafs,  and  has  been  expofed  to  great 
rifques;  whereas  the  Spaniards,  by  fending  it  directly 

from 
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BOOK  from  America  to  the  Philippine*,  would  fave  duties, 
time  and  infurance ;  fo  that  by  furnifhing  the  fame 
quantity  of  fpecie  as  the  rival  nations,  they  would  in 
fad  make  their  purchafes  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  procefs  of  time  there  would  even  be  no  ueceflity 
of  carrying  fo  much  ready  money  from  place  to  place, 
if  they  knew  how  to  improve  thofe  iflands  to  the  degree 
they  are  capable  of.   For  this  purpofe  they  ihould  recat 
to  their  fea-ports  the  nations  who  frequented  them  be- 
fore they  were*?nvaded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  forty  thoufand  fubjc&s  of  Cnina,  who 
were  fettled  in  the  Philippines,  and  were  almoft  all  in- 
humanly butchered,   becaufe  /they  would  not   tamely 
fubmit  to  the  horrid  yoke  that  was  laid  on  them.    The 
Chinefe  would  then  defert  Batavia,  which  is  too  far  off, 
and  caufe  arts  and  agriculture  to  revive  in  thefe  iflands. 
They  would  foon  be  followed  by  many  free  traders  of 
Europe,  who  are  difperfed  in  various  parts  of  India,  and 
confider  themfelves  as  vidims  to  the  monopoly  of  their 
refpeftive  companies.     The  natives,  excited  to  labour 
by  the  advantages  infeparable  fromfuch  a  competition, 
would  be  roufed  from  their  indolence.   They  would  be 
fond  of  the  government  that  would  ftudy  to  promote 
their  happinefs ;  would  gladly  fubmit  to  its  laws,  and  in 
a  (hort  time  would  become  intirely  Spaniards.     If  our 
conjedures  are  not  vain,  fuch  a  colony  would  be  more 
profitable  than  a  mere  pa  {five  fettlement,  which  devours 
part  of  the  treafures  of  America.    Such  a  revolution 
may  eafily  be  brought  about,  and  muft  infallibly  be 
haftened  by  eftablifhing  a  great  freedom  of  trade,   a 
civil  and  religious  liberty  unlimited,  and  a  complete 
fecurity  for  the  property  of  individuals. 

This  can  never  be  the  work  of  an  exclufive  com- 
pany.  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  fince  the  Euro* 
peans  have  frequented  the  fea$  of  Afia,  they  have  never 
been  animated  by  a  truly  laudable  fpirit.    In  vain  have 
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{octet? ,  mofaYity  and  politics  been  improved  amongft  BOOK 
*a,  thofedi/tant  countries  bare  fcen  nothing  but  our  t  J; 
rspacioa/heft,  out  reftlefsnefs  and  our  tyranny,  The 
mr/chief  we  have  done  to  other  pans  of  the  world  has 
ibnetunes  been  cotnpenfated  by  the  knowledge  we  hav0 
imparted  to  them*  and  the  wife  inftitutions  we  have 
eflabWhed  among*  them :  but  the  Indians  have  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  their  former  darknefs  and  def- 
potifia^  and  we  have  taken  no  pains  to  refcue  them 
from  thcdV  dreadful  calamities.  Had  the  feverat  go-» 
veraments.  directed  the  fteps  of  their  free  traders,  it 
is  probable  that  the  love  of  glory  would  have  been 
united  to  a  paffion  for  riches,  add  that  fome  nation* 
would  have  made  attempts  fit  to  render  their  names 
ittuftrions.  Such  noble  and  .pure  intentions  coald  never 
be  purfbed  by  any  company  of  raerthantsv  Confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  prefent  profit,  they  have 
never  considered  the  happiaefaof  the  people  with  when* 
they  traded,  and  no  one  h*»  erei  taken  offeace  at  a 
behaviour  which  coald  not  but  be  tatpefted 

Haw  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour  of  Spain? 
from  whom  perhaps  no  great  thing*  ate  cxpededy  to 
fluew  a  fenfibitity  for  fiheirtteieftfc.of  mankind,  and  to 
endeavour  to  promote  them  !-  That  nation  now  begins 
to  (hake  off  the  fetters  of  prejudice*  which  have  kept  it 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy,. not vridiflMMbnig:m  MUtitalitrength. 
Its  fubje&s  are  not  yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by.  the 
contagion  of  riches*  frdm.  whidh  they  have^beeo  pre- 
ferred by  their  own  wtdoleote  and.  the  ftupidify  of  their 
government.  Thefe  people  mufibnecdflarHy  be  inclined 
to  good ;  they  may  knew  it,  andno  dbubt  would  etfercife 
it,  having  all  the  mcfaais  of  accompHfhing  it  in  tta  peflef- 
fions  their  conquefts  have  given  them,  in  the  richeft 
countries  of  the  univeitfe.  Their  fl>ip$*  deftineji  to  waft 
felicity  to-  the  rei»eteft  pfcrts  of  Afiey  would  fail  from 
their  feveral  potts,  meet  at  the  Canary  tflands,  or  fepa-. 

rately 
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BOOK  lately  purfue  their  refpeftive  voyages,  as  it  fuited  them 
^_f  beft.  They  might  return  from  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  would  go  thither  by  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  fale  of  their  cargoes  would  greatly  increafe 
their  capitals.  This  advantage  would  fecure  to  them  a 
fuperiority  over  their  competitors,  who  fail  with  falfe 
bills  of  lading,  feldom  carrying  any  thing  but  money. 
They  would  find  refreshments  up  the  river  Plata  if  they 
fhould  be  in  want  of  them.  Thofe  who  were  iiv  a  con- 
dition to  wait  longer,  would  only  put  into  Chili,  or 
even  go  on  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

This  delightful  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  and  who  took  a  dif- 
iike  to  it  after  he   had  lived  there  fome  considerable 
time,  lies  at  no  leagues- diftant  from  the  continent  of 
Chili.     Its  greateft  length   is  but  about  five  leagues, 
and. the  breadth   not  quite  two.     In  fo  fmall  a  com- 
pafs,  and  very  uneven  ground,  are  found  a  clear  iky,. 
a  pure  air,  excellent  water,  and  all  the  vegetables  that 
are  a  fpecific  againft  the  fcurvy.     It  has  appeared  from 
experience  that  all  forts  of  European  and.  American 
corn,  fruit  and  quadrupeds  will  thrive  there,  to  admi- 
ration.    The  coafts- abound  with  fifh;  and5  to  add  to. 
all  thefe  advantages,  there:  is  a  good.. harbour,  where* 
fhip$  are  flielteredfrom-every  wind  but  the.  north,  and 
that  never  blows  hard  enough  to  endanger  them  in  the. 
leaft.  •   -  :    ,      . 

These  conveniences  have  induced  alLthe.pirates  who  * 
have  infefted  the  cdafts*>f  Peru  to.  put  in  at  Juan  Fer-^ 
handier  Anfon,  who  .went  to  the  South  S$as,  with  more 
ex  tenfive  projects,  found ; there  a  coiinfoxtabje, and  fafe 
afylum*  The  Spaniards,  convinced  at.laft,  that  the  pre- 
caution they  had  taken  todeftroy  the  cattle  tfcey  had  left ; 
there,  ts  infufficiant  to  keep  off  their  enemies,  intend; 
to  build    a   fort  on  the   ifland.     That   military  poft 
will*  become  a  ufeful  fettlement,  if  the  cpurt  of  Madrid , 

will 
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witt  but  attend  to  her  own  intereft.  It  is  nccdlcfs  to  en-  B  O  Q  K 

ter  into  farther  particulars.     It  is  evident  how  much 

the  plan  we  have  hinted  at  would  conduce  to  the  ad* 

vantage  of.  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  greatnefs 

of  Spain.     The  connections  that  Ruffia  carries  on  by 

land  with  China,  can  never  acquire  the  fame  degree 

of  importance, 

Between  thofe  two  great  empires  lies  an  immenfe  Qcncrai 
fpace,  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  name  of  Scy*  notions  of 
thia,  and  fincc  by  that  of  Tartary,  taken  in  its  full  Tartary. 
extent.     This  region  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  the 
Cafpian   fea  and  Perfia ;  to  the  fouth  by  Perfia,  In- 
doftan,  the  kingdoms  of  Aracan  and  Ava,  China,  and 
Corea  ;  to  the  eaft  by  the  eaftern  fea  ;  and  to  the  north 
by  the  frozen  ocean.     One.  part  of  thefe  vaft  de farts 
is  fubjed  to  the  Chinefe  empire;  another  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Ruffia ;  the  third  is  independent,  and  is 
called  Kharifm,  and  Greater  and  Leffer  Bucharia. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  famous  regions  have  al- 
ways lived  by  hunting  and  fiihing,  and  upon  the  milk 
of  their  flocks,  and  have  ever  been  averfe  to  cities  and 
a  fedentary  life,  and  equally  fo  to  hufbandry.  Their 
origin  which  has  been  (oft  in  their  deferts,  and  in  their 
wandering  way  of  life,  is  riot  more  Ancient  than  their 
cuftoms.  They  have  gone  on  doing  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  and  if  we  trace  them  back  from  generation 
to  generation,  we  (ball  find  that  the  prefent  Tartars 
are  juft  like  thofe  of  the  earlieft  ages.  f 

These  pejople,  for  the  moft  part,  have  long  been 
followers  of  the  great  LarhA,  who  refldes  at  Putali,  a 
town  fit  u  a  ted  in  a  country  which  partly  belongs  to 
Tartary,  and  partly  to  India, '  This  extenfive  region, 
where  mountains  rife  above  mountains,  is  called  Boutan 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan,  Tangut  by  the  Tar-V 
tars,  Tfanli  by  the  Chinefe,  Laffa  by  the  Indians  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  and  Thibet  by  the  Europeans. 

This 
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This  religion  appears  from  uncfutfttonafoie  mofir 
naewirs  to  be  of  above  three  thousand  years*  (lantting, 
and  id  founded  on  tbe  exiftcnce  of  a  krpreme  beings 
and  tbe  pored  principles  of  morality. 

It  isfatd,-  the  followers  of  chat  pontlf  believe  hitt> 
ttv  be  immortal,  and  to  keep  up  the  deceit*,  tlie  deity 
never  (hews  himfelf  but  to  a  few  confident* ;  that  when* 
be  appears  to  receive  the  adoratioti*  of  tbe  people,  xt 
h  always  in  a  kind  of  tabernacle,  where  a  dirti   tight' 
(hews  rather  the  flvadow  than  the  featutea  of  that  br- 
ing god ;  that  when  he  diesy  another  prkft  is   fub&i- 
tufted  in  his  ftead*  as  nearly  of  tbe  falmieitzeandf  figure, 
as  poffible;  and  that  by  means  of  fchefe  precautions- 
tbe  dehifion  is  carried  en*  even' on  the  very  fpbtr  wbetcf 
this  farce  is  a£bed  5  ami  much  more  m  the  ttiinds  4>f 
believers  who  are  farther  removed  frdto  the  fcenfef  of 
a&km. 

A  .faga<ioos  pbilofopbei!  has  lately  .difpeitcd  this  pre- 
judice. It  is  true  the  great  Lamas  feldocfc  fliew  thexa- 
feives^  the  better  t*>  keefr  tip  that  veneration  iheyt  have 
inspired  for  their  perion' and  their  nfryfterie>;,  but>ftie)r 
give  andience  to  ambafttdofs*  andfad-mif  prince*  wha 
come  to  vifit  them.  But  if  their  perfon  is  leldotxl  to- 
be  feen>  except  on  fame  important  p<?cafians,  or  en/ 
higjh  feftivals,  their  picture  is  always  in  fpft  viewy  be>-. 
ing  hung  up  over  the*  doors  of  the  temple  at  PutaiL, 

What  has  given  rife:to;the  fable  of  the  i aupor tality  of 
the  Lamas,  is,  that  it  is- a  tenet  of  t hear  faith,  that  the 
holy  fpirit  which  h^s  refided  in  one  of  tbefe  pontifs*  im- 
mediately upon  his  death,  removes  into  the  body  of 
him  who  is  duly  elected  to  fucceed  him.     TbiMraaf- 
migratipn  of  the  divine  fpirit  is  perfectly  c;opf(?nant  tor 
the  doQrine  of  the  metempfychofis*.  which  has  always 
been  the  landing  fyftem  inthofc  parts*      ; 

The  religion  of  Lama  made  conftderabje  pfogreis 
in  early  times.    It  was  adopted  in  a  large  psyt  of  the 

globe, 
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globe.    It  \s  ptcfeffed  all  over  Thibet  and  Mongatia  ;  *  &  *>  *• 
is  almoft  uriiverfal  in  Greater  and  Leffer  Buchafia,  and 
fever*)  provinces  of  Tartary,  and  has  forne  followers 
in  the  kingdom  of  Caffimere  in  the  Indies,  and  in  Chi- 
na, 

-  This  is  the  only  worfhip  (hat  can  boaft  of  filch  re- 
mote antiquity,  without  having  received  any  mixture 
of  other  tenet*.  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  has  more 
than  once  been  adulterated  by  the  introdudron  of  fo- 
reign deities  and  fuperftkions,  which  have  crept  in  a- 
ifloag  the  vulgar.  The  Jews  have  feen  an  end  of  their 
hierarchy,  and  their  temple  has  been  demolrfhed.  Afex- 
aruter  and  Mohammed  did  their  ufmoft  to  extinguifh  the 
focred  fire  of  the  Gaurs.  Tamerlane  and  the  Moguls 
ha*e  in  a  great  meafure  impaired  the  worfhip  of  the  god 
Brama  in  India.  But  neither  time,  fortune,  nor  men, 
co»ld  ever  (hake  the  divine  power  of  the  great  Lama. 

This  (lability  and  perpetuity  mtfft  be  peculiar  to 
thofe  religions  that  have  fixed  tenets,  a  well-regufatgd 
ecclefiafticat  hierarchy,  and  a  fupreme  head,  who  by  his 
authority  fupports  thofe  tenets  in  their  primitive  ftate, 
by  condemning  all  net*-  opinions,  which  pride  might  b6 
tetnpttd  to  introduce,  and  credulity  to  adopt.  The 
Lawws  themfelves  eonfefs  that  they  are  no  gods; 
bat  they  pretend  to  reprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have 
received  a  power  from  Heaven  to  decide  ultimately  on 
whatever  relates  to  public  worfhip.  Their  theocracy 
extends  as  fuHy  to  temporal  as  to  fpiriiual  matters ;  but 
they  think  rt  beneath  them*  to  mtddle  with  profane 
concerns,  and  always  commit  4he  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment topeffone  whom  the^y  judge  to  be  worthy  of 
their  coitfiritttictv  This  has  fucceffively  occafioned  tht 
lofs  of  feveral  provinces  of  their  vaft  dominions,  which: 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  governors.  The  great  La- 
ma, who  formerly  was  abfohite  matter  of  all  the  Thi- 
bet, now  poffe-ff&s  but  a  fmalt  part  of  it. 

Vol.  II.  E  The 
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The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have  never 
enervated  their  valour.  It  was  to  oppofe  their  inroads 
into  China,  that  three  hundred  years  before  the  chrif- 
tian  sera,  that  famous  wall  was  built,  which  extends 
from  the  river  Stoambo  to  the  Tea  of  Kamtfchatka  ; 
which  is  earthed  up  every  where,  and  flanked  in  differ- 
ent parts  with  large  towers,  after  the  ancient  manner 
of  fortifying.  Such  a  monument  (hews  that  there 
mud  have  been  at  that  time  a  prodigious  population 
in  the  empire  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  feems  to  indicate 
that  there  was  a  want  of  prowefs  and  military  (kill.  If 
the  Chinefe  had  been  men  of  courage,  they  would 
themfelves  have  attacked  the  roving  tribes,,  or  kept 
them  in  awe  by  well-difciplined  armies ;  if  they  had 
been  (killed  in  the  art  of  war,  they  would  have  known 
that  lines  five  hundred  leagues  long  could  not  be  de- 
fended in  every  part,  and  that  if  they  were  broken  but 
in  one  place,  all  the. reft  of  the  fortification?  would  be- 
come ufelefs. 

The  inroads  indeed  of  the  Tartars  Continued  till 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period,  the  empire  was 
conquered  by  thofe  barbarians,  under  the  command  of 
Genghis-kan.  That  foreign  fcepter  was  not  broken  till 
after  eighty-nine  years,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  indolent  prince,  who  was  governed  by  women,  and 
was  a  (lave  to  his  mini  iters. 

When  the  Tartars  .were  expelled  from  their  con- 
quers, they  did  not  bring  home  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  China.  When  they  repaffed.  the  great  wall, 
they  relapfed  into  barbarifm*  and  lived;  in' their  defarts, 
in  as  uncivilized  a  manner  as  they  had  done  before.  How* 
ever,  joining  with  the  few  who  hajd  continued  in  their 
roving  way  of  life,  they  formed  feveral  hordes,  which 
imperceptibly  became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time, 
incorporated  into  that  of  the  Mantchous.  Their  union 
infpired   them  again,  with    the  proje&   of  invading 

China, 
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China,  which  was  torn  with  domeftic  diflentions.   The  BOOK 
maleconfenrs  were  then  fo  numerous,  that  they  had  no         L 
lefs  than  eight  different  armies,  under  the  command  *"-~ *" 
of  as  many  chiefs.     In  this  confufion  the  Tartars,  who  \ 

had  long  ravaged  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
feized  upon  the  capital  in  1644,  and  foon  after  upon 
the  whole  ftate. 

THts  revolution  feemed  rather  to  increafe  China,  by 

the  acceflion  of  a  great  part  of  Tartary,  than  to  fubdue 

if.     Soon  after,  it  was  again  enlarged  by  the  fubmiffion 

of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  famous  for>aving  founded  mott 

of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  in   particular  that  of  In- 

doftan. 

The  conquerors  fubmitted  to  the  Jaws  of  the  people 
they  had  conquered,  and  exchanged  their  own  cufioms 
and  manners  for  thofe  of  their  (laves.     This  has  been 
alledged  as  a  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Chinefe  go- 
vernment ;  but  it  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  natural 
confequence  of  this  plain  and  fimple  principle,  that  the 
jefler  number  muft  yield  to  the  greater.     The  Tartars,      * 
in  the  raoft  populous  empire  upon  earth,  were  not  one 
in-  ten   thoufand  ;  fo  that,  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
manners  and  government,  one  Tartar  muft  have  pre* 
vailed  over  ten  thoufand  Chinefe,  which  is  hardly  pof-T 
fible  in  the  nature  of  things.    We  have  fufficient  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  the  Chinefe  adminiftration,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  this.     Befides,  thofe  Tartars  had 
no  fettled  cuftoms  and  manners ;  no  wonder  then  if  they 
adopted  the   inftitutions  they  found  in  China,  whether 
good  or  bad.     This  revolution  was  fcarce  completed, 
when  the  empire  was  threatened  with  a  new  enemy, 
who  might  become  a  dangerous  one. 

The  Ruffians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fix-  Difpute  of 
teenth  century,  had  conquered  the  uncultivated  plains  thcR"ffi- 
of  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a  feries  of  defarts  as  chinefe  in 

E  2        >  far  Tartary, 
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B  O  O  K  fir  as  the  river  Amour,  which  brought  them  to  the 
eaftern  fea,  and  as  far  as  Selenga,  which  brought  them 
near  the  confines  of  China,  a  counrry  fo  highly  extolled 
for  its  riches. 

The  Chinefp  were  apprehend ve  that  the  incurfions 
of  the  Ruffians,  might  in  time  give  them  fpme  difturb- 
ance,  and  they  ereded  fome  forts  to  put  a  (top  to  this 
ambitious  enemy.  Warm  contentions  then  began  be- 
tween the  two  nations  concerning  their  boundaries. 
Skirmifhes  were  frequent  between  the  hunting  parties, 
and  an  open  war  was  daily  expeded.  Very  fortunate- 
ly the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  courts  found  means  to 
reconcile  matters  in  1689;  the  limits  were  fixed  at  the 
river  Kerbechi,  near  the  place  of  negotiation,  300 
leagues  from  the  great  wall.  This  was  the  firft  treaty 
the  Chinefe  had  ever  been  concerned  in,  fince  the 
foundation  of  their  empire.  They  granted .  the  Ruf- 
fians the  liberty  of  fending  a  caravan  every  year  to  Pe- 
kin,  where  Grangers  had  never  been  allowed  to  come, 
but  wejre  kept  off  with  myfteriqus  precautions.  It  was 
eafily  perceived  .that  the  Tartars,  though  they  conform- 
ed tQ  the  maawro  and  government  of  the  Chinefe,  did 
not  adopt  their,  political  maxims. 
TheRuffi-  .  THifccondefcenfion  did  not  infpire  the  Ruffians  with 
ans  obtain  mo<|mtjon.  They  perfifted  in  their  ufurpations,  and 
fendfa  ca-  built  axity,  thirty  leagues  beyond  the  ftipulated  limits* 
ravan  to  which  they  called  Albaffinfkoi.  The  Chinefe  hav* 
china*  ing  in  vain  complained  of  this  encroachment,  they 
at  laft  determined  to  do  themfclves  juflice  in  1 7 1 5. 
As  the  Czar  was  engaged  in  a  war  on.  the  Baltic, 
and  could  not  fpare  troops  to  defend  the  extremities 
of  Tartary,  the  ^>lace  was  taken  after  a  three  years 
fiege. 

The  court  of  Peterfljurgh  was  prudent  enough  not 
to  give  way  to  a  fruitlefs  re&ntment.     They   fcnt  a 

minifter 
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mimfter  to  Pekin  in  1719*  with  inftru&ions  to  revive  BOOK 
the  trade  that  had  been  interrupted  by  the  late  diftur- 
bances.  The  negoe'rations  fucceeded  ;  but  the  caravan 
of  1 721  having  behaved  whh  no  more  prudence  than 
the  former,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  future  the  two 
nations  fhould  have  no  dealings  together  but  upon  the 
frontiers.  Frefh  mifunderftandings  have  again  inter* 
rupted  this  intercourfe,  and  they  now  carry  on  only  a 
contraband  trade;  even  that  is  but  in  a  languid  ftate, 
but  it  is  thought  the  Ruffians  are  endeavouring  to  re- 
vive it. 

The  advantages  they  will  derive  from  it,  are  Effi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  furmount  all  the  difficulties  in- 
feparable  from  fuch  an  undertaking.  They  are  the  on- 
ly nation  in  Europe  that  can  trade  with  the  Chinefe 
without  money,  and  barter  their  own  commodities  for 
thofe  of  China.  With  their  rich  and  choice  furs,  they 
will  always  purchafe  the  things  with  which  the  Chinefe 
can  furnifh  great  part  of  the  globe.  Independent  of  the 
articles  they  want  for  their  own  consumption,  they  may 
deal  largely  in  tea  and  rhubarb.  It  would  be  both  pru- 
dent and  eafy  to  re-export  thefe  two  articles,  becaufe 
when  brought  over  by  land,  they  will  preferve  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  they  mud  lofe  in  a  voyage  over 
thofe  immenfe  feas  they  mud  crofs,  to  come  from  fuch 
remote  parts  of  Afia.  But  to  turn  this  trade  to  any  ad- 
vantage, it  mud  be  conducted  upon  other  principles 
than  have  hitherto  been  followed. 

Formerly  a  caravan  went  every  year  from  Pe- 
terfburgh*  traverfed  immenfe  defarts,and  was  met  on  the 
frontiers  of  China  by  fome  hundreds  of  foldiers,  who 
efcorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  There,  all 
who  belonged  to  it  were  fliut  up  in  a  caravanfera,  to  wait 
till  the  merchants  fhould  chufe  to  come  and  offer  them 
the  refufe  of  their  warehoufes.    Their  affairs  being  thus 

E  3  finifhed, 
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BOOK  finifhed,  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  got  to 
Peterfourgh  three  yearsafter  their  departure. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the   bad    goods 

brought  by  the  caravan  would  have  been  worth  very 

little;  but  as  this  trade  was  carried  on  for  the  court, 

and  the  things  were  fold  under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign, 

the  meaneft  objects  acquired  a  value.     Being  admitted 

to  this  kind  of  fair,  was  a  privilege  which  the  monarch 

feldom  granted  but  to  his  favourites.     All  were  defirous 

of  approving  themfelves  worthy  of  this  diftin&ion,  and 

the  way   to  fucceed  was  by  over-bidding  each  other 

without  discretion,  as  each  was  ambitious  that  his  name 

mould  appear  upon  the  lift  of  the  buyers.    Notwith- 

{landing  this  infamous  emulation,  what  was  put  up  to 

fale  was  fo  trifling,  that  the  produce,  deducting  the  con- 

fumption  of  the  court,  never  amounted  to  100,000 

crowns.  (131125/.)      To  eftablifh    this  trade   upon  a 

more  refpe&able  footing,  it  fhould  be  left  to  private  per- 

fons,  who  underftand  it  better,  and  who  would    take 

•  more  pains  about  it. 

Proje6Uof      This  would  have  been   the  right  method,   if  the 

court  to      fcheme  of  Peter  the  Great  could  have  been  brought  to 

trade  to      bear,  which  was,  to  have  opened  a  communication  be- 

the  Indies,  twecn  Siberia  and  India  by  independent  Tartary.     That 

through  .  1  r  11      r        •    ol 

independ-   great  prince,  who. was  always  full  or  projects,  wanted 
entTar-     t0  form  that  connexion  by  means  of  the  Sirth,  which 
r^"  waters  the  Turkeftan,  and  in  1719,  he  fent  2500  men 

to  feize  upon  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found  ;  its  waters  had 
been  turned  off,  and  conveyed  through  feveral  channels 
to  the  lake  Atall.  This  had  been  done  by  the  Ufbeck 
Tartars,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  repeated  obfer- 
vations  they  had  feen  making.  The  Ruffians  determin- 
ed therefore  to  return  to  Aftracan,  whence  they  came. 
The  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the 

project 
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proje&,  and  be  content  with  the  intercourfe  already  BOOK 
formed  with  India  by  the  Cafpian  fea.  ,^„  *  _f 

Such  was,  in  the  remoteft  ages,  the  way  in  which  Intercourfe 
the  north  and  fouth  communicated  with  each  other,  p*'^" 
The  regions  bordering  upon  tjhat  immenfe  lake,  which  tn"  incites 
are  now  very  poor,  very  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  bytheCaf- 
in  a  very  rude  ftate,  exhibit  to  an  attentive  eye  evident  Pian^ca« 
and  undeniable  tokens  of  former  grandeur.     Coins  of 
the  ancient  Kaliphs  are  daily  difcovered  there.     Thefe 
monuments,  with  others  equally  authentic,  would  feem 
to  favour  the  ftory  of  fome  Indians  having  been  (hip- 
wrecked  on  the  coafls  of  the  Elbe  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  fabulous, 
notwithftanding  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  contempo- 
rary writers  who  related  the  fad.     It  is  inconceivable 
how  any  inhabitants  of  India  could  fail  on  the  Ger- 
manic feas ;  but,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  it  was  not  more 
wonderful  to  fee  an  Indian  trading  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, than  to  fee  a  Roman  make  his  way  into  India 
through  Arabia.     The  Indians  went  into  Perfia,  where 
they  embarked  on  the  fea  of  Hyrcania,  failed  up  the 
Wolga,  penetrated  into  Permia  by  the  Kama,  and  from 
thence  might  go  and  embark  on  the  northern  fea  or  on 
the  Baltic.     There  have  been  men  of  enterprifing  ge- 
nius in  all  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  conjeQures, 
the  Englifli  had  no  fooner  difcovered  Archangel  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  fettled  a  com- 
merce with  Ruflia,  than  they  conceived  a  projeS  of 
opening  a  way  into  Perfia,  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Caf- 
pian fea,  which  would  be  much  eafier  and  fliorter  than 
that  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round 
Africa  and  part  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia. 
A  further  inducement  to  attempt  it  was,  that  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Perfia,  bordering  upon  the  Cafpian  fea, 
produce  much  richer  commodities  than  the  fouthern. 

E4  The 
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BOOK  The  filks  of  Chirvan,  Mazandcran,  and  more  efpccially 
Gilan,  are  the  bed  in  all  the  eaft,  and  might  ferve  to, 
eftablifh  excellent  manufadures.  But  the  trade  of  the 
English  was  not  yet  fufficiently  confirmed  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  that  mult  attend  fo  vaft  and  fo  compli- 
cated an  undertaking. 

Some  years  after,  a  duke  of  Holftein,  who  had  efta* 
blifhed  fome  {ilk  manufa&ures  in  his  dominions*  was 
not  deterred  by  thefe  difficulties.  He  wanted  to  get  the 
raw  (ilk  from  Perfia,  and  fent  ambaflfadors  thither,  who 
loft  their  lives  on  the  Cafpian  fea. 

When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  influence 
of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  they  alfo 
wiihed  to  procure  Perfian  filks  by  way  of  Ruflia  ;  but 
their  fatal  paflion  for  conqueft  made  them  forget  this 
projed,as  well  as  many  others  that  had  been  fuggefted 
by  men  of  understanding,  for  the  welfare  of  that  great 
nation. 

Peter  I,  guided  by  his  own  genius,  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  informations  of  foreigners,  could  not 
but  be  fenfible  at  lad,  that  his  fubje&s  were  the  people 
who  ought  to  enrich  themfelves  by  fetching  away  the 
produce  of  Perfia,  and  in  time  that  of  India.     Accord- 
ingly in  1 722,  at  the  firft  beginning  of  the  commotions 
that   have  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  that. 
great  prince  feized  upon  the  fertile  regions  bordering  on 
the  Cafpian  fea.     The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  damp* 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  malignancy  of  the  air,  deftroyed 
the  troops  that  were  left  to  defend  thofe  conquefts. 
Ruflia  however  did  not  refolve  to  relinquifh  her  ufurped 
provinces,  till  the  year  1736,  when    the  victorious 
Kouli-kan,  having  conquered  the  Turks,  was  enabled 
to  take  them  by  force. 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh  thought  no  more  of  any 
commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world,  when  an  Eng«  < 
lifhman  of  the  name  of  Elton  laid  a  fcheme  in  17419 

for 
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for  procuring  that  trade  to  his  nation.  This  enterprif-  BOOK 
ing  man  was  in  the  ferviceof  Ruflia  :  his  propofal  w«$ 
to  convey  Englifti  woollen  cloths  by  way  of  the  Wolga 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  Perfia,  to  the  north  of  Indoftan, 
and  to  the  greateft  part  of  Tartary.  In  confcquence  of 
his  operations,  he  was  to  bring  home  in  exchange,  gold* 
and  fuch  commodities  as  the  Armenians  fold  at  an  ex- 
travagant price,  being  matters  of  all  the  inland  trade  of 
Afia.  This  plan  was  warmly  adopted  by  the  Englifh 
company  in  Mufcovy,  and  favoured  by  the  Ruffian  mi- 
niftry. 

But  the  Englifli  adventurer  had  fcarce  entered  upon 
this  plan,  when  Kouli-kan,  who  wanted  bold  and  ac- 
tive men  to  fecond  his  ambition,  found  means  to  decoy 
him  into  his  fervice,  and  by  his  affiftance  to  make  him* 
felf  matter  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  court  of  Petcriburgh, 
exafperated  at  this  treachery,  revoked  in  j  746  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted  ;  but  this  was  a  poor  reme- 
dy for  fo  great  an  evil.  The  untimely  death  of  the  Per- 
fian  tyrant,  was  much  more  likely  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

That  great  revolution,  which  once  more  plunged 
the  Sophy's  dominions  into  a  worfe  ftate  of  anarchy  than 
ever,  reftored  to  the  Ruffians  the  dominion  over  the 
Cafpian  fea.  This  was  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  a  trade  with  Perfia  and  the  Indies,  but  was 
not  alone  fufEcient  to  enfure  its  fuccefs.  The  Arme- 
nians made  it  next  to  impoffible.  An  a&ive  nation,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  the  eaftern  manners,  in  poffeffion  of  large 
capitals,  extremely  frugal  in  their  expences,  who  had 
conne&ions  of  a  long  ftanding,  entered  into  the  mi- 
nuteftdetails,and  embraced  the  mod  comprehenfive  fpe- 
culations:  fuch  a  nation  was  not  eafily  to  be  fupplanted. 
Nor  did  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  expeft  it,  but 
"wifely  determined  to  allure  a  colony  of  thofe  crafty, 
laborious,  and  wealthy  people  to  fettle  at  Aftracan.     It 

is 
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B  O  O  K  is  through  their  hands  that  all  goods  coming  from  Ada 

to  Ruflia  over-land,  always  did  and  {till  do  pafs.     This 

importation  is  but  fmall,  and  it  will  be  long  before  it 

can  confide rably  increafe,  unlefs  fomeway  can  be  found 

out  tore-export  the  goods  to  feme  foreign  market.  To 

evince  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  we  need  but  take  a 

curfory  view  of  the  prefent  (late  of  Ruflia. 

Stat*  of  the      This  empire,  which,  like  a!)  others,  rofe  from  fmall 

empi^and  beginnings,  is  become  in  procefs  of  time  the  largeft  in 

the  meant   the  world.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  2200  leagues, 

fl°  m  ifh  U    and  from  ^outh  to  north  about  8o°* 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  vaft  empire  never  had 

any  government,  and  have  none  to  this  day.  Thofe 
who  by  violence,  or  from  particular  circumftances  are 
become  the  chief  of  the  reft,  have  always  been  actuated 
by  Afiattc  principles,  and  have  been  oppreffors  or  arbi- 
trary  tyrants.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  have  con- 
formed to  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  has  been  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  a  peerage. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  caufes  which  have 
prevented  the  increafe  of  the  human  race  in  that  im- 
menfe  country.  By  the  furvey  taken  in  1747,  there  ap- 
peared but  6,646,390  perfons  who  paid  the  poll  tax  ; 
and  all  the  males  were  included  in  the  lift,  from  the  in- 
fant to  the  oldeft  man.  Suppofing  the  number  of  wo- 
men to  be  equal  to  that  of  men,  there  will  appear  to  be 
13,292,780  flaves  in  Ruflia.  To  this  calculation  mud 
be  added  the  orders,  of  men  in  the  empire  who  are 
exempt  fiom  paying  this  fhameful  tax ;  the  military, 
who  amount  to  200,000  men  ;  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  who  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  the  like  num- 
ber ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine  and  Livonia, 
computed  at  1,200,000.  So  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ruflia  does  not  exceed  14,892,780  perfons  of 
both  fexes. 

It 
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It  would  be  as  needlefs  as  it  is  impoflible,  to  number  BOOK 
the  people  who  rove  about  thofe  vaft  defarts.  As  hordes         !" 
of  Tartars,  Siberians,  Samoiedes,  Laplanders  and  Of- 
tiacs,  cannot  contribute  to  the  wealth,  ftrength,  or 
fplendor  of  a  ftate,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing, 
or  as  very  inconfiderable. 

The  population  being  fmall,  the  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire cannot  be  confiderable.  When  Peter  I.  came  to 
the  crown,  the  taxes  brought  in  but  twenty-five  mil- 
lions; (1,093,750/.)  he  increafed  them  to  fixry-five. 
(2,843,750/)  Since  his  death  they  have  not  greatly 
increafed,  and  yet  the  people  are  finking  under  a  bur- 
den that  is  above  their  ftrength,  which  is  enervated  by 
defpotifm. 

It  his  high  time  that  Ruflia  (hould  think  of  a  remedy 
againft  this  want  of  population  and  wealth.  The  only 
eifeSual  one  is  agriculture.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  en- 
courage it  in  the  northern  provinces ;  nothing  can  thrive 
in  thofe  frozen  defarts.  The  fcattered  inhabitants  of 
that  inhofpitable  climate  will  never  have  an/ thing  for 
food  and  raiment,  and  to  pay  their  tribute  with,  but 
birds,  fi(h  and  wild  beafts. 

Further  from  the  north,  nature  begins  to  wear  a 
milder  afpeft,  and  the  country  is  more  populous,  and 
more  capable  of  vegetation  ;  yet  all  is  languid'through- 
out  an  immenfe  territory,  for  want  of  hands  and  means. 
The  foil  only  wants  the  encouragement  and  indulgence 
of  a  wife  government,  to  enrich  its  inhabitants.  The 
Ukraine  deferves  a  particular  attention. 
" .  That  fpacious  region,  which  has  belonged  to  the 
Pone  and  to  Poland,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Czar's 
dominions,  is  perhaps  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the 
known  world.  It  fupplies  Ruflia  with  moft  of  her  home 
confumption,  and  articles  of  trade ;  and  yet  they  do 
not  draw  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  might  be  made 
to  produce.  The  Coflacks,  who  inhabited  that  coun- 
try, 
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BOOK  try,  have  almoft  all  perifiied  in  fatal  expeditions.  Softie 
_}•_  t  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  them  by  Oftiacs, 
and  Samoiedes,  not  confidering  that  it  was  fpoiling  the 
breed  to  no  purpofe,  to  introduce  a  puny  race  of  little 
deformed  creatures  amongft  a  hardy  one  of  tall,  flout, 
and  refolute  men.  It  would  be  very  eafy  and  practicable 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  Moldavians  and  Wala- 
chians  to  fettle  there,  as  they  profefs  the  fame  religion 
as  Ruflia,  and  confider  it  as  the  feat  of  the  Greek  empire. 
Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  cultivation 
than  the  working  of  the  mines.  Some  are  to  be  found 
in  feveral  provinces,  but  there  is  plenty  of  them  in  Si- 
beria, though  it  is  a  low  country,  and  the  foil  is  moid 
and  marfliy.  The  iron  that  is  dug  out  of  thefe  mines 
is  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ruflia,  and  equal  to 
that  of  Sweden.  This  would  employ  a  number  of  idle 
hands,  and  furnifti  excellent  implements  of  husbandry 
for  the  ufe  of  wretched  (laves,  who  are  too  often  forced 
to  dig  a  hard  and  ft ub born  foil  with  wooden  tools.  Si- 
beria not  only  yields  iron,  but  thofe  precious  metals 
which  all  men  and  all  nations  fo  eagerly  covet.  The 
filver  mines  near  Argun  have  long  been  known,  and 
others,  both  of  filver  and  gold,  have  lately  been  difco- 
vered  in  the  country  of  the  Bafkirs,  It  would  be  bed 
for  fome  nations  to  negleQ  and  flop  up  thefe  fources  of 
riches  ;  but  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  Ruflia,  where  ail 
the  inland  provinces  are  fo  poor,  that  they  are  fcarcc 
acquainted    with    money,   that   univerfal    vehicle    of 

trade. 

The  trade  which  the  Ruffians  have  opened  with 
China,  Perfia,  Turkey  and  Poland,  confifts  almoft  en- 
tirely in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white  wolves  and 
black  foxes  fkins,  which  all  come  from  Siberia.  Some 
(kins  that  are  remarkably  fine,  which  have  very  long 
glofly  hair,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  or  happen  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  buyer,  fell  at  a  moft  extravagant  price. 

Thefe 
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fhtfe  connexions  might  become  more  considerable,  BOOK 
and  be  extended  to  other  obje&s. 

But  the  greateft  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  always  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Baltic.  It 
feldom  pafles  through  the  bands  of  the  Ruffian  mer- 
chants. Th*y  commonly  want  fkill,  ftgck,  credit  and 
liberty.  The  import  and  export  of  all  commodities  is 
tn*n faded  by  foreign  houfes. 

No  country  is  fo  happily  fituated  for  extending  its 
commerce.  Almoft  all  its  rivers  are  navigable.  Peter 
the  Great  brought  art  to  the  afliftance  of  nature,  and 
ordered  canals  to  be  cut  to  join  thofe  rivers  together. 
The  principal  of  them  are  now  finMhed  ;  fome  are  not 
quite  completed,  and  force  are  only  planned.  Such  ia 
the  grand  proje&  of  joining  the  Cafptas  fea  to  the 
JLuxine,  by  digging  a  canal  from  the  Tanak  to  the 
Wolg*. 

Unfortunately  thefe  means  which  render  the 
circulation  of  ail  commodities  fo  eafy  in  the  interior 
parts  of.Rufiia*  and  fo  much  facilitate  an  intercourfe 
with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  made  ufelefs  by  thofe 
fetters  which  induftry  cannot  fluke  off. 

Tux  government  have  kept  in  their  own  hands  the 
buying  and  felling  of  the  mod  valuable  productions  of 
the  country ;  and  as  long  as  this  monopoly  continues, 
the  operations  of  trade  will  be  unfair,  and  languid. 
The  relinquishing  of  this  deftradrve  revenue  would 
contribute  to  public  profperity,  but  that  alone  would 
not  be  £officientf  without  the  redu&ion  of  the  army. 

WHJ-N.PeterL  came  to  the  crown,  the  military  in 
Ruffia  confifted  only  of  40,000  StreJits,  undifciplined 
atA  ferocious  men,  who  had  no,  courage  hut  agatnft  the 
people  whom  they  opprefled,  and  again  ft  the  Sovereign 
whom  they  depofed  or  raurdeied  at  pleafure.  This 
great  prince,  discarded  that  feditious  militia,  and  efta~ 

blilhed 
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BOOK  bliflied  an  army,  modelled  after  thofe  of  the  other  date* 
in  Europe, 

Notwithstanding  the  goodnefs  of  its    troops, 
Ruffia  is  of  all  the  different  powers,  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  mod  cautious  of  entering  into  a  war.      The 
defire  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
fhould  never  tempt  the  Ruffians  far  from  their   own 
frontiers ;  they  could  not  ad  without  fubfidies,  and  it 
would  be  madnefs  for  a  nation  that  has  but  fix  perfons 
to  a  league  fquare,  ever  to  think  of  felling  their  blood. 
Nor  mould  they  be  excited  to  hoftilities  by  the  defire 
of  enlarging  their  dominions,  which  are  already  too  ex- 
tenfive.     Never  will  that  empire  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  of  its  reformer,  and  form  a  compact  ftate,  or 
become  an  enlightened  and  flourifhing  nation,  uniefs 
they  renounce  the  rage  of  conqueft,  to  apply  folely  to 
the  peaceful  arts.     None  of  their  neighbours  can  force 
them  to  depart  from  that  falutary  fyftem. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  empire  is  better  guarded  by 
the  frozen  fea,  than  it  would  be  by  fquadrons  and  for- 
treffes. 

To  the  eaft,  a  fingle  battalion  and  two  field  pieces, 
would  difperfe  all  the  hordes  of  Tartars  that  mould  at- 
tempt to  moleft  them. 

Should  Perfia  rife  from  its  ruins,  all  efforts  from 
that  quarter  would  be  loft  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  in 
thofe  immenfe  defarts  which  feparate  that  country  from 
Ruffia. 

To  the  fouth,  the  Turks  are  now  enfeebled,  and  the 
feat  of  war  would  be  alike  deftruQive  to  the  conquered 
and  to  the  conqueror. 

To  the  welt,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortified  towns,  nor 
troops,  nor  revenue,  nor  government,  and  have  hardly 
any  territory  left. 

Sweden 
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Sweden  has  loft  all  that  made  her  formidable,  and  BOOK 
has  nothing  left  but  the  certainty  of  being  dripped  of        I# 
Finland,  whenever  it  fliall  fuit  the  intereft  or  the  court 
of  Peter/burgh. 

Should  the  genius  of  Frederick,  which  now  makes 
in  the  north  a  counterpoife  to  the  forces  of  Mufcovy, 
defcend  to  his  fucceflbrs,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  Brandenburgh  fliould  ever  turn  towards  Rufiia. 
Ihofe  monarchs  could  never  venture  an  attack  upon 
that  empire,  without  turning  their  forces  alfo  towards 
Germany;  and  this  would  neceflarily  divide  their 
ftrength  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  ad  with 
efficacy. 

The  refult  of  thefe  difcuffions  is,  that  it  is  for  the 
true  intereft  of  Ruflia  to  reduce  her  land  forces,  and 
pofiibly  the  Aune  might  hold  true  with  regard  to  her 
navy. 

The  fmall  connexions  of  that  empire  with  the  reft 
of  Europe,  were  wholly  carried  on  by  land,  when  the 
Englifh  in  feeking  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the 
northern  Teas,  difcoveried  the  port  of  Archangel.  Sail- 
ing up  the  Dwina,.  they  came  to  Mofcow,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  xio  other  communication  with  her 
neighbours  but  by  this  port,  when  Peter  I.  undertook 
to  invite  the  traders  who  frequent  the  white  fea  to  come 
to  the  Baltic,  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  more  extenfive 
and  advantageous  opportunity  of  difpoflng  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  empire.  His  creative  genius  went  farther 
ftill.  He  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  maritime  power, 
and  fixed  his  fleets  at  Cronftadt,  which  is  a  harbour  to 
Peter  (burgh. 

The  fea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  bafon  of  the 
harbour.  The  fliips  that  are  coming  in,  are  forcibly 
driven  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Neva,  upon  the  dan- 
gerous coafts  of  Finland.    The  way  to  it  is  through  a 

channel 
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BOOK  channel  fa  full  of  breakers,  that  they  cannot  be  avoided 
ordefs  the  weather  is  remarkably  fine.  The  fhips  foon 
rot  in  the  harbour.  The  fending  out  of  the  fqaadrons 
is  greatly  retarded  by  the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out 
but  by  an  eafterly  wind,  and  thewefterty  winds  blow  in 
thofe  latitudes  the  great  eft  part  of  the  fummer.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  is>  that  the  dock  yards  ale  at  Pcterf- 
burgJ)>from  whence  the  fbips  cannot  gettp  Cronftadt, 
without  paifing  over  a  very  dangerous  flat,  that  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  river. 

If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which  great 
rneo  have,  as  well  as  others,  for  their  own  creations,  he 
might  eafily  have  been  made  xfenfible  that  Cronftadtand 
Peterfturgb  are  improper  places  for  the  naval  forces  of 
Ruflia,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expe&  thai;  art  ffioald 
force  nature.  He  would  have  given  the  preference  to 
Revel,  which  is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofe.  Perhaps 
loo»  his  dwn  reflections  would  have  led  him  to  consider 
that  the,  nature  of  his  empire  was.  not  calculated  for 
that  fpecics  of  power.  .     . 

-  Russia  has  but  few  fea  coafts  -f  rnoft  of  them  are 
sot  peopled ;  and  none  will  ever  pra&ife  navigation,, 
nnlefs  there  fhould  be  a  change  of  government.  Where 
then  would  they  find  officer*  capable  of  commanding 
men  of  war  ? 

Yet  Peter  I.  found. means  to  form  a  navy.  A  paf- 
Aon  which  nothing  could  eontroul, made, him  fufnoount 
obftaclea  which  were  thought  to  be  invisible ;  but  k 
was  with  morefeew  tfafn  utility,  Ifeypr  his  faicsefibrs 
are  in  earned  for  the  good  of  their  empire,*  they  w*iR 
forego  the  vain  glory  of  making  a  parade  4f  their  {lag 
in  diftant  latitudes,  where  they  have  no  trade  to  pro** 
ted,  as  theirs  is  alt  carried  on  upoa  their  own  coafts, 
and  only  by  foreign  merchants^  When  the  Ruffians 
thus  change  their  fyftemjthey  will  fave  the  tieedlefs  ex- 
pence  of  thirty-fiK  or  forty  men  of  war,  and1  be  conteot 

with 
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Vrlth  their  galleys,  which  arc  quite  fufficient  for  their  B  d  O  K 
defence,  and  would  even  enable  them  to  attack  all  the 
powers  on  the  Baltic,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion  for  it. 

Those  galleys  are  of  different  fates :  fome  are  fitted 
for  the  ufe  of  the  cavalry,  but  a  greater  number  for  that 
of  the  infantry.  As  the  whole  crew  confifts  of  foldiers, 
who  are  taught  to  handle  the  oar,  their  expeditions  are 
never  retarded,  nor  attended  with  any  expence.  They 
come  to  an  anchor  every  night,  and  land  where  they 
are  leaft  expe&ed. 

When  the  landing  is  accompliflied,  the  troops  draw 
the  galleys  aihore,  and  intrench  themfelves  in  a  body. . 
Part  of  the  army  are  left  as  a  guard,  and  the  red  dil- 
perfe  about  the  country  that  they  intend  to  lay  under 
contribution.  When  the  expedition  is  over,  they  reim- 
bark,^nd  repeat  their  devaftations  in  other  places.  Ex- 
perience has  fhewn  how  much  may  be  done  by  thefe 
armaments. 

The  changes  we  have  fuggefted,  are  indtfpenfably 
neceffary  to  put  Ruflia  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  required.  To  infure  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  profperity,  fome  {lability  muft  be  given 
to  the  order  of  the  fucceflion.  The  crown  of  Ruflia 
was  long  hereditary ;  Peter  I.  made  it  patrimonial ;  and 
it  became  elective  at  the  laft  revolution.  But  every  na* 
tion  would  wiih  to  know  upon  what  right  its  govern- 
ment is  eftablifhed ;  and  the  claim  that  ftrikes  the  peo- 
ple moil  is  birthright.  When  this  vifible  fign  is  re* 
moved  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  there  is  nor- 
thing but  revolt  and  dhTention. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  people  a  fovereign 
whom  they  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  fove- 
reign muft  make  them  happy,  and  this  can  never  be 
done  in  Ruflia,  till  the  form  of  government  is  changed. 

Civil  flavery  is  the  condition  of  every  fubjeft  in  that 
empire,  who  is  not  noble :  they  are  all  at  the  difpofal 
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B  O  O  K  of  their  barbarous  mafters,  as  cattle  are  in  other  coun- 
tries.  Amongft  thefe  (laves,  none  are To  ill  ufed  as  thofe 
who  till  the  ground ;  thofe  valuable  itien,  whofe  cafe, 
happinefs?  and  freedom  have  been  celebrated  with  fuch 
enthufiafm  in  happier  climes. 

Political  flavery  is  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation, 
fince  the  fovereigns  have  eftablUhed  arbitrary  power. 
Among  the  fubjeds  who  are  fconfidered  as  free,  not  one 
can  be  morally  certain  of  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  the 
property  of  his  fortune,  or  even  of  his  liberty,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  taken  away,  except  in  feme  cafes 
previoufly  determined  by  law. 

Europe  has  long  been  entertained  with  the  project  of 
a  code  of  laws  preparing  for  Ruffia.  The  auguft  prin- 
cefs,  who  now  governs  that  empire,  well  knew,  that  the 
people  themfelves  muft  approve  the  laws  they  aje  to 
obey,  that  they  may  reverence  and  love  them  as  their 
own  work;  and  thus  addreffed  the  deputies  from  all  the 
cities  of  her  vaft  empire.  My  children,  conftder  well  with 
me  the  inter* (Is  of  the  nation  \  Ut  us  together  draw  up  a  bo- 
dy of  law  %  .  vMcb  may  eflablijb  public  felicity  vpan  a  /olid 
bafu.  But  what  are  laws  without  magiftrates  ?  What  are 
magiftrates,,  whofe  fentence  the  defpot  may  reverfe  ac- 
cording to  Jiis  own. caprice,  and  even  puniih  him  for 
pafling  it. 

Under  fuch  a  government, no  tie  can  fuWift  between 
the  members  and  their  held:  If  he  is  always  formidable 
tp  them,  they  are  no  lefe  (q  to  him.  The  ftrength  he  ex- 
ejrts  to  opprefs  them,  \%  no  other  than  their  own  united 
ftrength  turned  againft  themfelves.  Defpair,  or  a  no- 
bler fentiment,  may  every  moment  turn  it  againft  him. 
.  The  refpeft  due  to  the  memory  of  fo  great  a  man  as 
Peter  I.  o^ght  not  to  prevent  us  from  declaring  that  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  feeing  at  one  view  all  the  requisites  for' 
a  well  conftituted  ftate.  He  was  born  with  genius,  and 
had  been  infpired  with  a  love  of  glory.     This  pafliou 

made 
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made  him  a§We,  patient,  affiduous.,  indefatigable,  and  BO  O  Ki 
capable  of  conquering  every  difficulty  he  met  with  in  L 
the  pqrfuit  of  his  fc hemes,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
nature,  ignorance,  cuftom  or  pbftinacy.  With  thefe 
virtues,  and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  fttcqecded 
in  eftabUfring  an  army*  a  fleet,  and  a  f<?a  port.  He 
roa.de  feveral  regulations  necefiary  for  the  profecution 
of  his  hold  projeQ&j  hut  though  fame  has  proclaimed 
him  under  th,e  fnhume  title  of  a  law-giver,  he  barely 
enafted  two  ox  three  laws,  and  thofe  few  bear  the  ftamp 
of  a  favage  difpofition.  He  never  proceqo^ed  fo  far  as 
to  comhine  the  happinefs  of  hi*  people,  with  his  own 

perfonal  greatpefs.  After  his  n,oble  intfitutions,  his  peo* 
p\e  were  as  wretched  as  ever,  and  ftiH  groaned  under 
poverty,  flavery,  an4  oppreffion.  He  never  relaxed 
in  any  one  inftance  his  defpotic  fway,  bu,t  rather  made 

it  more  oppreffive,  and  bequeathed  to  his  fucceflora 
that  deteftable  and  pernicious  nation^  that  the  futye&s. 
are  nothing,  and  that  the  fovereign  is  all. 

Sitfcs  his  dea,th,  it  has  been  repeatedly  aflerted  that 
the  nation,  was  net  yet  fuflfcjently  enlightened  to  be  be- 
nefited hy  liberty.  Let  flattering  courtiers,  and  falfe 
mjni/lers  learn,  that  liberty  is  fa  birthright  of  ail  men; 
that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  wejl  regulated  fociety  to  di- 
reft  and  guide  it  to  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  it  is  un- 
lawful power  that  has  robbed  the  greateft  part  of  the 
globe  of  that  natural  advantage. 

Catherine*  who  feems  tg  have  afcended  the  throne 

with  an  ambition  for  great  things.,  hegins  to  be  fenfible 
that  ravages  committed  in  the  deferts  of  Moldavia,  and 
in  fome  defencelefs  iflands,  bougbt  with  the  lives  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  will  not  endear  her 
name  to  pofterify.  She  is  labouring  to  inftill  notions 
qf  liberty  into  a  people  ftupified  by  flavery;  but  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  foe  will  fucce^d  wjtb  regard  to  the 
prefent  generation. 

F  a  With 
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With  regard  to  the  next,  perhaps  the  bed  way 
would  be,  to  chufe  out  one  of  the  mod  fertile  provinces 
of  the  empire,  there  to  build  houfes,  to  fumifh  them 
with  all  the  implements  of  hufblndry,  and.  to  allot  a 
portion  of  land  to  each  houfe.  It  would  then  be  proper 
to  invite  free  men  from  civilized  countries,  to  give  them 
the  full  property  of  the  houfes  and  lands  prepared  for 
them,  to  fecure  to  them  a  fubfiftence  for  three  years,  and 
to  have  them  governed  by  a  chief  who  has  no  property 
in  the  country.  A  toleration  fliould  be  granted  to  all 
religions,  and  confequently  private  and  domeftic  wor- 
fhip  (hould  be  allowed,  but  no  public  worfliip. 

From  thence  the  feeds  of  liberty  would  fpread  all 
over  the  empire :  the  adjacent  countries  would  fee  the 
happinefs  of  thefe  colonics,  and  wifh  to  be  as  happy  as 
they  are.  Were  I  to  be  caft  among  favages,  I  would 
not  bid  them  build  huts  to  ihelter  them  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  they  would  only  laugh  at  me  ; 
but  I  would  build  one  myfelf.  When  the  fevere  feafon 
came  on,  I  fliould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  forefight ; 
the  favage  would  fee  it,  and  next  year  he  would  imitate 
me.  It  is  the  fame  with  an  enflaved-  nation ;  we  are  not 
to  bid  them  be  free,  but  we  are  to  lay  before  their  eyes 
the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  they  will  wifli  for  them. 

I  would  by  no  means  impofe  upon  my  colonics  the 
burden  of  the  firft  expences  I  had  incurred  on  their 
account ;  much  lefs  would  I  entail  the  pretended  debt 
upon  their  offspring.  This  would  be  falfe  and  inhuman 
policy.  Is  not  a  ftate  fufficiently  rewarded  by  a  man  of 
twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  brings 
it  the  gift  of  his  perfon,  his  ftrength,  his  talents  and  his 
life  ?  Mud  he  pay  a  rent  likewife  for  the  prefent  he 
makes  ?  When  he  becomes  opulent,  he  may  be  treated  as 
a  fubje&,  but  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  if 
the  projeQ  is  meant  to  fuccced,  and  if  the  people  are  to 
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be  brought  to  that  condition,  the  advantages  of  which  BOOK 
they  have  had  time  to  be  acquainted  with. 

In  this  new  arrangement  of  perfons  and  things,  where 
the  intereftsof  the  monarch  will  be  blended  with  thofe 
of  the  fubjeft,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  Rufiia,  (he  mud 
aim  lefs  at  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  (he  has  af- 
fumed  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  Petersburg, 
which  has  improperly  been  made  a  capital,  muft  be  re* 
duced  to  a  meer  commercial  ftaple ;  and  the  feat  of  go* 
vernment  transferred  to  the  heart  of  the  empire.  It  is 
from  fuch  a  center  of  dominion,  that  a  wife  fovereign, 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people, 
will  effectually  labour  to  unite  the  detached  parts  of 
that  large  empire.  .  From  the  fuppreffion  of  every  kind 
of  flavery,  will  fpring  up  a  middle  ftate  among  the  peo- 
ple, without  which,  neither  arts,  manners,  nor  learn- 
ing,  ever  exifted  in  any  nation. 

Till  this  is  accomplished,  the  court  of  Ruflia  will 
firive  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  nation,  by  inviting  fa- 
mous men  from  all  countries.     Thofe  exotics  will  pe- 
rifh  there,  as  foreign  plants  do  in  our  green- houfes.     In 
vain  will  they  ere&  fchools  and  academies  at  Peterfburg; 
in  vain  will  they  fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to 
be  trained  tip  under  the  beft  matters.  Thofe  young  peo- 
ple, on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced  to 
drop  their  talents,  and  embrace  a  fubaltern  condition  to 
get  a  livelihood.     In  all  things,  we  muft  begin  at  the 
right  end ;  aud  the  way  to  do  this  is  certainly  to  en- 
courage mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  clafles  of  men. 
Learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs  (kins,  to  manufa&ure 
your  wool,  and  you  will  foon  fee  wealthy  families  fpring 
up.    From  thefe  will  arife  children,  who,  not  chufing 
to  follow  the  laborious  profeflions  of  their  fathers,  will 
begin  to  think,  toconverfe,  to  arrange  fyllables,  and  to 
imitate  nature ;  and  then  you  will  have  philofophers, 
orators,  poets,  painters,  and  ftatuaries.    Their  produc- 
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Bd6K  tidti  will  become  titctfiiVy  to  rich  mfcn,  and  they  *rH 
purchafe  them.  As  lorrg  as  men  are  in  want  they  will 
work,  and  cdntinut  to  work  till  their  wants  are  fatisfted. 
Thenthfey  grow  lazy  and  wfeaty  of  themfelveS;  and  the 
finer  arts  *re  in  all  places  the  offspring  of  genius  and 
idtefrtrfs,  for  men  fly  to  thfrm  when  they  have  no  other 
fneans  of  employment. 

If  we  attfcftd  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  we  mall  find 
hafcancVmen  plundered  fey  robbers;  thefe  hufbandnlen 
chufe  forrfifc  from  among  fhefnfelves  to  oppofe  the  rob- 
bers, and  thus  they  cofnfnence  foldiers.  Whilfl:  fome 
are  reaping,  and  the  reft  ftanding  Tentinel,  a  parcel  of 
by-ftanders  fay  to  the  labourers  and  foldiers,  you  feem 
to  be  hard  at  work;  Jf  you  hufbandmen  will  feed  us, 
and  you  foldiers  will  defend  us,  we  will  beguile  your  la- 
bours with*>uT  fongs  arid  dances.  Thus  we  have  vthe 
bard  and  the  man  of  letters.  In  procefs  of  time,  this 
fhah  of  letters  is  fomefirhes  linked  with  the  chief  againft 
the  people,  and  fings  the  praifes  of  tyranny ;  fometimea 
with  the  people  againft  the  tyrant,  and  then  he  fings 
the  praifes  of  liberty.  In  both  cafes,  he  is  become  a 
citizen  of  confequence. 

Let  us  follow  the  conftant  march  of  nature,  a*id  in- 
deed it  would  be  in  vain  to  depart  from  it.  We  ftiall 
fee  all  our  efforts  and  expences  come  to  nothing,  and 
every  thing  decaying  around  us ;  we  ftiall  find  ourfelves 
in  much  the  fame  barbarous  ftate,  from  whence  we 
ftrove  to  difengage  ourfelves,  and  thus  we  (hall  remain 
till  fome  incident  calls  forth  a  natural  police  out  of  our 
own  lands;  for  as  to  foreign  aids,  they  can  at  mod  but 
haften  its  progrefs.  We  are  to  expeft  nothing  more, 
and  to  cultivate  our  own  advantages. 

In  this  we  ftiall  find  another  advantage,  which  is  that 
the  arts  and  fciences  of  our  own  growth  will  gradually 
advance  towards  perfection,  land  we  ftiall  be  originals  ; 
whereas*,  if  we  borrow  foreign  models,  we  ftiall  be  ig- 
norant 
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tioraot  of  the  caufe  of  their  perfection,  and  we  (hall  *  O  O  K 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  imperfect  copyifts. 

The  pi&ure  we  have  allowed  ourfelves  to  draw  of 
Rtiflia,  may  be  thought  to  be  an  improper  digreflion  ; 
but  this  may,  poffibly*  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
fetting  a  juft  value  upon  a  power,  which  for  fome  years 
paft>  has  aded  fooonfpicuous  and  fplendid  a  part.  Let 
us  now  inquire  into  the' connections  the  other  European 
nations  have  formed  with  China.  - 

China  is  a  nation  in  which  there  are  fewer  idle  peo-  Conne&i- 
p*e,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  the  ^r^^s 
only  one  where  there  are  none*.     Though  they  have  the  wjth  Chi- 
srt  of  printing*  and  ail  the  general  means  of  education,  na.    State 
they  can  fhew  neither  a  capital  building,  nor  a  beautiftrt  °irc  ^^  " 
ftatue,  nor  any  elegant  competitions  in  poetry,  nor  prefe ;.  refpea  to 
they  have  no  mufick,  nor  painting ;  nor  have  they  any  Its  trade# 
knowledge,  but  what  an  obferving  man  might  acquire 
by  hirofelf,  and  by  his  indcrfcry  carry  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection.  As  their  cuftoms  allow  of  no  emigration, 
and  that  the  empire  is  extremely  populous,  their  labours 
we  confined  to  neceflaries.    More  profit  attends  the  in- 
vention of  the  fmaHeft  ufefiil  art,  than  the  moft  fnblitae 
Sifcovery  tfcat  onty  fhews  an  exertion  of  genius.     A 
man  who  can  turn  the  cuttings  of  gauve  to  fome  ufe*', 
is  more  efteemed  than  one  who  can  folve  the  moil  d'rffi- 
cult  proWem.     In  this  country  efpecialty,  the  following 
queftion  is  frequently  put,  which  is  indeed  too  often 
a-fked  amotig  ourfefves.     What  is  that  good  for?  When 
they  are  apprehenfive  of  a  fcarcity,  ail  the  citizens  exert 
t*heir  utmaft  efforts,  and  lofe  not  a  moment  of  time. 
Interett  muft  be  the  fecret  or  open  fpring  of  ali  their  ac* 
tions.     They  muft  therefore  of  courfe  be  addicted  to 
lyrag,  fraud,  and  theft ;  and   muft  be  mean  fpirited, 
narrow  minded,,  feifilh,  and  covetous. 
'    An  European  who  buys  fifks  at  Canton;  is  cheated 
Inthe  quantity,  quality,  and  price.    The  goods  are  car- 
'  F  4  ried 
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3  O  O  K  ricd  on  board;  where  the  difhonefty  of  the  Chine fe  meiv 
*  chant  is  foon  deteded.  When  he  comes  for  his  money, 
the  European  tells  him :  Chinefe,  thou  haft  cheated 
me;  that  may  be,  replies  the  Chinefe,  but  you  mull 
pay.  But,  fays  the'  European,  thou  art  a  rogue,  a 
fcoundrel,  a  wretch*  European,  anfwers  the  Chinefe, 
that  may  be,  but  I  muft  be  paid.  The  European  pays, 
the  Chinefe  takes  bis  money,  and  fays  at  parting  ;  what 
has  thy  anger  availed  thee  ?  What  haft  thou  got  by  abu? 
fingme?  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
paid  at  once,  and  have  held  thy  tongue.  Wherever 
men  are  hardened  to  infults,  and  do  not  blufh  at  difr 
honefty,  the  empire  may  be  very  well  governed,  but  the 
morals  of  the  people  muft  be  very  bad. 

This  difpofition  for  lucre,  made  the  Chinefe  renounce 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin  in  their  inland  trade. 
They  were  forced  to  it  by  the  daily  increafe  of  fai/e 
coiners,  and.  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  circulating 
none  but  copper  money. 

Copper  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiftory  has  not  in- 
formed us  by  what  means,  thofe  {hells  were  afterward? 
brought  into  ufe,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  cowries. 
The  government  having  obferved  that  the  people  grew 
tired  of  fuch  brittle  money,  ordered  that  all  copper  vef- 
fels  in  the  empire  (hould  be  brought  to  the  mint.  This 
ill  judged  expedient  proving  inefficient  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  the  public,  they  pulled  down  about    four 
hundred  temples  of  the  God  Fo,  and  melted  down  all 
his  idols.   After  this,  the  court  paid  the  magiftrates  and 
the  army,  partly  in  copper,  and  partly  in  paper.     The 
people  were  fo  exafperated  at  thefe  dangerous  innova* 
fions,  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  drop  them. 
From  that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years  ago* 
copper  coin  is  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  felfifli  difpofition  of  the 
gJhinefe,  their  foreign  connections  were  but  'final).  The 
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liitle  lr.tercourfe  they  had  with  other  nations  proceeded  B  O  O  K. 
from  the  contempt  in  which  they  held  them.  They 
grew  defirous  however  of  frequenting  the  neighbouring 
ports;  and  the  Tartar  government,  lefs  folicitous  than 
the  former  for  keeping  up  old  cuftems>  favoured  this 
means  of  increafing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Expedi- 
tions were  openly  made,  whereas  before  they  were  only 
tolerated  by  the  felfifh  governors  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. A  people  famed  for  their  wifdom,  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  high  opinion  other  nations  entertained 
of  their  tafte,  to  recommend  the  commodities  they  had 
t.o  difpofe  of,  and  their  induftry  extended  itfelf  on  the 
continent  as  well  as  by  fea. 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  the  Corea,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  with  Tartars. 
It  was  certainly  conquered  by  them  feveral  times,  and 
has  been  fometimes  enflaved  by,  and  fo  me  times  inde- 
pendent of,  the  Chinefe;  to  whom  it  now  pays  tribute. 
Thither  they  carry  china  ware,  tea,  and  fllks;  and  in 
return  bring  home  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary 
fort  of  ginfeng. 

The  Tartars,  who  may  be  confidered  as  foreigners, 
purchafe  of  the  Chinefe,  woollen  fluffs,  rice,  tea,  to- 
bacco, for  which  they  give  them  fheep,  oxen,  furs,  and 
chiefly  ginfeng.  This  (hrub  grows  only  upon  the  high- 
eft  mountains,  in  the  thickeft  forefts,  and  about  the 
craggy  rocks.  The  ilem  is  hairy,  ftrait,  round,  and 
of  a  deep  red,  except  towards  the  bottom,  where  it 
becomes  whitiih.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches.  Towards  the  top,  it  throws  out  branches 
-which  bear  oblong  leaves,  that  are  fmaH,  woolly,  jag- 
ged, of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  whitifh 
and  glofly  on  the  back.  The  age  of  the  fhrub  is  known 
by  the  (hoots,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  better.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ginfeng  are  many,  but  it  is  generally  allowed 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  be  a  ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach,  and  a  purifier  of  the 

*' j  blood.    The  Chinefe  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  never 

think  they  can  pay  too  dear  for  it.  The  government 
fends  out  ten  thoufand  Tartar  foldiers  every  year  to  ga- 
ther this  plant,  and  every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  two 
ounces  of  the  beft  ginfeng  gratis,  and  for  the  reft  they 
are  paid  its  weight  in  filver.  Private  perfons  are  not  al- 
lowed to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibition  does  not 
prevent  their  going  in  fearch  of  it.  If  they  did  not 
break  this  unjuft  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  boy  in  the  empire,  and  conse- 
quently muft  go  without  them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of  China 
with  the  Ruffians.  At  prefent  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence,  but  it  may  and  muft  become  confiderable. 

Theik  trade  with  teller  Bucharia,  is  nothing  more 
than  bartering  tea,  tobacco,  and  wodlen  cloth  for  the 
gold  duft  they  find  in  their  dreams,  when  the  fnow  be- 
gins to  melt.  If  ever  thofe  favages  learn  to  work  the 
mines  that  their  mountains  are  full  of,  their  conneQi- 
ons,  which  are  now  fo  few,  will  foon  increafe,  and  it 
is  impoflible  to  determine  how  far  they  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  empire  is  parted  from  the  Mogul  dominions  and 
other  parte  of  the  Indies,  by  fands,  mountains,,  and 
rocks,  which  make  all  communication  impracticable ;  fo 
that  their  inland  trade  rs  fo  contracted,,  lhal  it  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  nine  millions,  (on  an  average,  about 
372,000/.).     Their  trade  by  fea  is  more  confiderable. 

It  is  fupported  by  their  filks,  their  tea,  their  china, 
&nd  feme  articles  of  \tk  »confequence.  Japan  pays  the 
Chinefe  in  copper  and  gold;  the  Philippines  with  piaf- 
tres;  Batavia  with  pepper  and  other  fpices ;  Siam  with 
woods  for  dying,  and  with  varnifh  ;  Tonquin  with  filk, 
^nd  Oochinehina  with  fugar  aud  gold.  All  thefe  fc- 
veral  branches  put  together  may  amount  ito  "thirty  mil- 
lions, 
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Kon&,  (^>3i^OO^)  and  employ  a  hundred  and  fifty  BOOK 
vcfflAs.  The  Chinefe  got  at  leatt  cent,  per  cent,  upon 
ttiefe£rtictes»  of  which  Cochinchina  pays  half.  Their 
corrttfpondents  in  moft  of  the  markets  they  frequent, 
are  dependents  of  fuch  of  then*  countrymen  as  fled 
from  their  own  country,  when  the  Tartars  made 
themfelves  makers  of  it. 

The  trade  *>f  China,  which  to  the  north  does  not 
extend  farther  than  Japan,  nor  to  the  eaft  beyond  the 
(freights  of  Malacca  and  the  Sound,  would  probably 
have  beea  .carried  farther,  if  the  Chinefe  (hip-builders 
had  not  been  fo  wedded  to  their  old  cuftoms,  and  had 
condescended  to  receive  inftru&ions  from  the  Euro- 
peans. 

Those  who  firft  appeared  upon  the  coafts  of  China, 
were  admitted  alike  into  all  the  roads.  Their  extreme 
familiarity  with  the  women,  their  violence  with  the 
men,  and  repeated  a3s  of  haughtinefs  and  indifcretion, 
made  them  forfeit  that  privilege  ;  and  now  they  are  on- 
ly fuffered  to  put  in  at  Canton,  the  fouthermoft  harbour 
<tf  the  empire. 

This  city  (lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a  large 
river,  that  on  one  fide  communicates  with  the  remoteft 
provinces  by  means  of  feveral  canals,  and  on  the  other 
brings  up  the  largeft  fhips  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
Formerly  our  (hips  were  to  be  feen  there  intermixed 
with  the  Chinefe  veffels,  but  now  they  oblige  all  Eu- 
ropean (hips  to  flop  at  Hoaung-pon,  four  leagues  from 
the  city.     It  is  not  clear  whether  they  were  induced  to 
take  this  precaution  from  the  fear  of  being  furprized, 
or  whether  it  was  a  contrivance  of  men  in  power  for 
tfeeir  own  private  intereft.     The  miftruftful  and  rapa- 
cious difpofition  of  the  Chinefe  might  give  room  for 
both  thefe  conje&ures. 

This  regulation  did  not  affeft  the  perfonal  fituation 
of  the  navigators;  they  (till  enjoyed  in  Canton  all  the 

freedom 
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BOOK  freedom  that  is  confident  with  public  order.   Their  pro- 
feflion  inclined  them  to  abufe  this  freedom,  and   they 
foon  grew  tired  of  fo  much  circumfpedion  as  is  requi- 
fite  under  a  government  full  of  formalities.    They  were 
puniflied  for  their  imprudence,  and  forbidden  all  accefs 
to  men  in  power.   The  magiftrate  wearied  out  with  their 
perpetual  complaints,  would  no  longer  hear  them,  but 
through  the  channel  of  interpreters  who  were  dependent 
N  on  the  Chinefe  merchants*     All  Europeans    were    or- 
dered to  refide  in  one  particular  part  of  the  town,  that 
was  allotted  to  them.   None  were  exempted  but  fuch  as 
could  fomewhere  find  a  perfon  who  would  beanfwerable 
for  their  good  behaviour.    The  reftraints  were  made  ft  ill 
more  grievous  in  1760.     The  court  being;  informed  by 
the  Englifti  that  the  trade  laboured  under  fcandalous 
hardfliips,  fent  commiffaries   from  Pekin,  who   were 
bribed  by  the  parties  accufed.     Upon  the  report  made 
by  thefe  corrupt  men,  all  the  Europeans  were  confined 
in  a  few  houfes,  where  they  could  treat  with  none  but 
fuch  merchants  as  had  an  exclufive  privilege.     This 
monopoly   has  lately  been  abolifhed,  but   the  other 
grievances  dill  continue  the  fame. 

These  mortifications  have  not  difgufted  us  of  trad- 
ing  to  China.     We   continue   to  fetch  from    thence 
tea,  china,  raw  filk,  manufactured  filks,  varniih,  pa- 
per, and  fome  lefler  articles. 
The  Euro-      Tea  is  a  fhrub  about  as  high  as  our  pomegranate  or 
peans  buy   myrtle.     It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  fown  in 
rj!-at  hcles  three  or  four  inches  deep.     Nothing  is  ufed  but 

the  leaves.  It  bears  great  plenty  when  it  is  three  years 
old,  but  fewer  at  feven.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the 
ftem,  and  (hoots  out  fprigs,  every  one  of  which  bears 
nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole  fhrub. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  mod  provinces  in  China,  but  is 
not  equally  good  every  where,  though  they  are  always 
*  careful  to  place  it  in  a  fouthern  afpeft    and   in  val- 

leys. 
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leys.     That  which  grows  in  ftony  ground  is  far  prefera-  BOOK 
ble  to  what  grows  in  a  light  foil,  but  the  worft  fort  is 
that  which  is  produced  in  a  clayifli  ground. 

The  different  degree  of  perfection  in  tea  is  not  ow- 
ing alone  to  the  difference  of  foil;  butftill  more,  to  the 
feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

The  firft  crop  is  gathered  in  March,  when  the 
leaves  are  yet  fmall,  tender  and  delicate,  and  this  is 
called  imperial  tea,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  referved  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court  and  people  of  fafhion.  The  fecond 
crop  is  gatheredjD  April ;  the  leaves  are  then  larger  and 
more  fpread,  but  of  leffer  quality  than  the  firft.  The 
laft  and  coarfeft  tea  is  gathered  in  May.  It  is  clofely 
packed  up  in  common  pewter  boxes,  that  the  air  may 
not  get  at  it,  which  would  make  it  lofe  its  flavour. 

Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chinefe.  The  ufe 
of  it  was  not  introduced  from  vain  caprice.  Almoft 
throughout  the  empire,  the  waters  are  unwholefome  and 
naufeous.  Of  all  the  methods  that  were  tried  to  better 
them,  none  fucceeded  fo  well  as  tea.  Upon  trial  it  was 
thought  to  be  endued  with  many  virtues,  and  extolled 
as  an  excellent  diflblvent,  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  a 
ftrengthener  of  the  head  and  ftomach,  and  a  promoter 
of  digeftion  and  perfpiration. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  firft  Europeans  con- 
ceived of  the  inhabitants,  induced  them  toadopt  their 
notion  of  tea,  though  perhaps  they  over-rated  it.  We 
caught  their  enthufiafm,  and  it  has  gone  on  increafing 
in  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  where  the  air  is 
thick  and  loaded  with  vapours. 

Though,  in  general,  prejudice  goes  a  great  way, 
yetitmuft  be  allowed  that  tea  produces  fome  good  ef- 
fects in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  univerfally  drunk ; 
however,  they  cannot  be  fo  great  any  where  as  in 
China.  We  know  the  Chinefe  keep  the  beft  tea  for 
themfelves,  and  that  they  adulterate  that  intended  for 

export- 
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BOOK  ex  porta  t  ions  by  mixing  with  it  other  leaves,  which 
*'  referable  tbofe  of  tea  in  ftape,  but;  may  not  havQ  the 
fame  properties.  We  know  too  that  {ince  %\\q  ex- 
portation has  been  fo  great,  they  are  not  fa  carious  in 
the  choice  of  the  fail*  nor  fo  nice  in  the  preparing  of  it. 
Our  manner  of  ufmg  it,  may  Ukewife  co&tritutq  tq  lef- 
fen  its  virtues.  We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too  ftfoag  ;  we 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  fugar,  frequently  perfumes,  and 
fometimes  pernicious  liquors.  Befide*  all  this,  \h  com- 
ing fo  far  by  fea  is  alone  fuffctant  to  qxhaufl  mQft  <rf  its 
falubrious  falts. 

We  (hall  never  be  able  to  pafs  a  definitive  judgment 
on  the  virtues  of  tea,  till  it  is  tranfplanted  intQQUr  own 
climates.  We  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though  the 
experiments  had  been  only  made  with  feed,  and  it  is  faid 
with  bad  feed.  At  laft  a  tree  has  bwn  brought  ov*r,  the 
ftem  of  which  meafured  fa  inches,,  and  it  baa  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  Linnspus,  the  moft  celebrated  feotanift 
in  Europe.  He  has  found  means  to  preserve  it,  and  he 
is  in  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  propagate  it  in  open  air, 
even  in  Sweden,  fince  it  thrives  in  the  northern  parts  of 
China.  It  will  he  a  very  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we 
cap  cultivate  a  plant  at  home,  which  can  never  fuffer 
more  by  change  of  foil,  than  by  growing  mufty  in  the 
Ipng  paflage  it  muft  undergo  in  bringing  from  abroad. 
Not  long  ago  we  had  as  little  profpeft  of  attaining  to 
the  art  of  making  china, 
The  Euro*  Somk  years  ago  there  were  in  the  CQlle&iqn  tf  Count 
peans  buy  de  Caylus  two  or  three  little,  fragment*  of  a  V#ff»  fup-» 

in°china!  P°r,ed  to  be  E6yPtian>  which  bejng  carefully  analyted* 
proved  to  be  unglazed  china.  If  that  learned  man  has 
not  been  mifinformed,  the  art  of  making  porcelain  was 
already  known  in  the  flourifhing  days  of  ancient  Egypt. 
But  without  fome  more  authentic  monuments  than  a 
fingle  fa#,  we  muft  not  rob  China  of  this  invention, 
where  its  origin  is  loft  in  the  greateft  antiquity. 

Egypt 
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Egy?t  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  the  pre-eminence  BOOK 
in   point  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  its  foundation, 
and   to  laws,  fciences  and  arts  in  general,  though  per- 
haps China  may  have  aa  good  a  claim :  but  who  knows 
whether  thefe  two  empires,  are  not  equally  ancient,  and 
have  sot  received  all  their  focial  tnftitutions  from  a  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  vail  region  that  divides  them  ?  Whe- 
ther the  lavage  inhabitants  of  the  great  mountains  of 
Ada,  after  wandering  about  for  many  ages,  in  the  con- 
tinent that  makes  the  center  of  our  hemifphere,  have 
not  infenfibly  difperfed  along  the  coaft  of  the  furround- 
ing  feas,  and  formed  themfelves  into  feparate  nations 
in  China,  India,  Perfia  and  Egypt  ?  Whether  the  fuc- 
ceflive  floods  which  may  have  happened  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  may  not  have  hemmed  them  in,  and  con- 
fined them  to  thofe  regions,  interfered  with  nioun tains 
and  deferts.     Thefe  conjectures  are  not  altogether  fo- 
reign to  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  as  that  muft  one 
time  or  other  caft  a  greater  light  upon  the  general  hif- 
tory  of  mankind,  of  .their  nations,  opinions,  and  inven- 
tions of  every  kind. 

1  hi  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  not  one  of  the 
mo  ft  wonderful,  at  lead  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  that 
men  have  ever  difcovered,  a9  neatnefs  is  preferable  to 
finery. 

China  is  a  fpecies  of  earthen  ware,  the  moft  perfeft 
of  any.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture  and  tranfparency. 
Transparency  indeed  is  not  fo  euential  to  it,  but  that  a 
great  deal  of  very  fine  china  does  not  poflefs  this  qua- 
lity. 

China  is  commonly  covered  with  white  or  coloured 
varnifh.  Thisvarnifli  is  nothing  but  a  layer  of  melted 
glafs,  which  muft  never  be  but  half  tranfparent.  This 
is  ftiled  glazed  porcelain,  and  is  properly  what  we  call 
china  ;  and  the  unglazed  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  porcelain  bifcuit.    This  is  intrinfically  as  good  as  the 

other, 
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BOOK  other,  but  is  neither  fo  neat,  fo  bright,  nor  fo  bead- 
lm      .  tiful.  . 

The  word  earthen  ware  fuits  the  definition  of  China, 
becaufe,  as  all  other  earthen  ware,  the  fubftance  of  it 
is  pare  earthy  without  any  alteration  from  art  bat  the 
mere  divifion  of  its  parts.  No  metallic  or  faline  fub- 
ftance whatever  muft  enter  into  its  compofuion,  not 
even  in  the  glazing,  which  muft  be  made  of  fubftances 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  fimple. 

The  beft  china,  and  commonly  the  clofeft,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  the  fimpleft  materials,  fuch  as  a  vi- 
trifiable  (tone,  and  a  pure  and  white  clay.  On  this  laft 
fubftance  depend  the  clofenefs  and  compa&nefs  of  por- 
celain, and  indeed  of  earthen  ware  in  general. 

THEConnoifleurs  divide  the  china  that  comes  from 
Afia  into  fix  clafies ;  the  trouted  china,  the  old  white, 
the  japan,  the  Chinefe,  the  Chinefe  japan,  and  the  In- 
dian. Thefe  feveral  appellations  rather  denote  a  differ- 
ence to  the  eye  than  a  real  diftindion. 

The  trouted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called  fo  from 
the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  fcales  of  a  trout,  feems 
to  be  the  mod  ancient,  and  favours  moft  of  the  infancy 
of  the  art.  It  has  two  imperfections.  The  pafte  is 
always  very  brown,  and  the  furface  appears  all  full  of 
cracks.  Thefe  cracks  are  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but 
in  the  china  itfelf ;  and  therefore  this  fort  is  hardly 
tranfparent,  does  not  found  well,  is  very  brittle*  and 
bears  the  fire  better  than  any  other.  To  hide  thefe 
cracks,  they  paint  it  with  a  variety  of  colours :  in  this 
kind  of  ornament  confifts  its  only  value.  The  eafe  with, 
which  Count  Lauragais  has  imitated  it,  has  convinced 
us  that  it  is. only  an  imperfed  fort  of  china.    % 

The  cud  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whether  we 
con  fid  er  only  the  outiide,  or  examine  the  in  fide.  This 
is  very  curious  china,  but  very  fcarce,  and   but  little 

ufed, 
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ufed.     The  pafte  feems  to  be  extremely  (hort,  and  fit  B  O  O  K 
only  for   fmall    vafes,  figures,  and  other  ornamental 
china.  It  is  fold  in  trade  for  japan,  though  they  certain- 
ly make  very  fine  of  this  fort  in  China.     It  is  of  two 
different  hues;  the  one  a    perfect  cream  colour,  the 
other  a  bluifh  white,  which  makes  it  look  more  tranf- 
parent.  The  glazing  feems  to  be  more  incorporated  in- 
to this  laft.     They  have  tried  to  imitate  this  fort  at  St, 
Cloud,  and  fome  pieces  have  been  produced,  that  looked 
very  fine,  but  thofe  who  have  narrowly  examined  them 
have  faid  they  were  no  better   than   frit  or  lead,  and 
would  not  ftand  a  comparifon. 

The  japan  is  not  fo  eafily  diflinguifhcdas  mod  people 
imagine,  from  the  fined  of  the  fort  made  in  China.     A 
flulful  adept  whom  we  have  confulted,  pretends  that  in 
general  the  glazing  of  the  true  japan  is  whiter,  and  has 
lefe  of  the  bluifh  caft  than  the  porcelain  of  China, 
that  the  ornaments  are  laid  on  with  lefs  profufion,  that 
the  blue  is  brighter,   and  the  patterns  and  flowers   not 
fo    whimfical,  and  better  copied    from  nature.     His 
opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
fome  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  Chinefe  who  trade 
to  Japan,  bring  home  fome  pieces  of  china  that  make 
more  (hew  than  their  own,  but  are  not  fo  folid  ;  and 
that  they  ferve  to  decorate  their  apartments,  but  they 
never  ufe  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  the  fire  well. 
All  china  glazed  with  coloured  varnifh,  whether  fea- 
green,  bluifh  or  purple,  he  believes  to  be  Chinefe.  AH 
the  japan  we  have  here  comes  from  the  Dutch,  who 
are  the  only  Europeans  that  are  fuffered  to  come  into 
that  empire.  Poflibly  they  may.  have  picked  it  put  of 
the  porcelains  brought  thither  every  year  by  the  Chi- 
nefe, or  they  may  have  bought  it  at  Canton.    In  either 
cafe,  the  diftin&ion  between  the  porcelain  of  Japan 
and  that  of  China  would  be  falfe  in  fa£t,  and  merely 
founded  on  prejudice.     The  refulfc  however  of   this 
Vol.  II.  G  opinion 
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O.  K  opijiiop.  is.  that  w,feat  i6  fold  here  for  japan  ia  very  fine 
china, 

T^^  is  lefe  doubt  about  what  we  call  porcelain  of 
Qhioa.  Thfs  glazing  ha*  a  bluer  caft  than,  that  of  Japan, 
it  is.  more  bigWy  coloured,,  and  (he  patterns  are  more 
whtmfical,     Tnq  pafte.  is-  W  general  whiter  and  more 
coropaft ;.  tks-gfisdn  fifler  and  clofer,  and  the  china  thia>- 
rier.    Amongft  the  feveral  forts  they  make  in  China, 
there  is  one  tb#  is  v^ry.  ancient  ^  it  is  very  coarfe*  very 
thicK  and  v^ry  fceav.y.  Some  of  this  fort  i6  trouted*  and 
the  grain  is  often  d*y  a#id  brown.    That  which  is  not 
trouted  has  a  good  found,  bin  both,  want  tranfparency. 
It  is  fpld  foftold  qbina,  and  the  fined  pieces  are  fuppofed* 
to  corrje  fron>  Japan,.     It  was  originally  a  better,  fort  of 
eaftberi  wajfo  rather  than  a  true  porcelain;  time  and. 
ejspqrifinpe  may  have  improved  it.    It  is  grown  more 
transparent',  and. the  colours  being  more  carefully  laid  on, 
they,  lqpk  brighter*     The  effenttal  difference  between 
th/is  apd,  other,  china,  is,  that  this  is  made  of  a  (hotter 
pafte,  and  is.  very  hard: and>folid*    The  pieces  of  this 
china  have  always,  at  the  bottom- the  marks  of  three  or 
foyr  fupportorv  which,  were  put  to. prevent  its  giving 
way,  in  bakings    By  this  contrivance,  they  haye  fuc- 
eroded:  in  making*  very  large  pieces  of  china.     Thofe 
tha$  a/e  not.of  this  fort,  and  which  is  calledi  modern 
Chine/e^  are  oft  a, longer  pa(Ve  and  finerrgraini  and  are 
higher  glared*  whiter,  and  clearer.     They  feldonv  have 
the.marks,of  the  fup porters,  and  their  transparency  haa 
nqfting,  glajfy  in.  it.     All.  that  is.  made  with. this  pafte 
is  eafily.  turned,  fq  that  it  is  vifible  the  workman's  hand: 
has  glided,  qver  it*  as. over  a  fine  fmooth  clay..   There  is 
an  infinite  variety  of.  this  fort  of  china,  both  as  to 
forrp,  colouring,  workmanship -and <  price. 

A. fifth, fort  is  what:  we  call.chinefe  japan,,  becaufe 
it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain  which  i$  thought 
to  come  from.  Japan,  with  thofe  that  .are.  more  in  the 
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Ghinefe  tafte.     Amongfi;  this  kind  of  china,  there  is  B  6  6  fc 
fotnk  that  is  ornsfrninted  with  a  very  fine  bhie,  with  ^ 
white,  fcfolls.     The  glaring  is  a  trufe  white  enamel, 
Whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is  half  trarrfparent,  for 
the  Cftrnefe  varntfh  is  never  Entirely  fo. 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  fame  ma*n- 
ivef,  both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations  of  it. 
Tlhe  firft  *nd  rrioff  fblkf  of  them  is  the  blue  that  ?s  ex- 
t rafted  from  fmalt,  which  rs  nothing  more  thafn  the  calx 
of  cobalt.  Thrs  colotrr  rs  ctfninronTy  Faid  on  before  the 
ptetei  are  either  gFazed  or  baked,  fo  that  th£  glazing 
that  is  put  on  afterwards  ferves  as  a  diffolvent.  All  th£ 
oth^r  colours,  and  tvtii  (ht  blue  that  enters  into  thi 
compantibn  oil  tfre  pallet,  ate  faid  on  over  the  glazing, 
AYid  muft  firft  be  rm*ed  up  and  ground  with  a  faline  fub- 
fferkre  or  ca'Tx  of  lead,- titer  favours  fheir  mgrefs  into  th6 
glaring,  ft  is  a  pretty  common  thing  for  t!he  Chinefe 
to' colour  the  whole  of  the  glazing  ;  Attn  the  colo'ui4  is 
taid:ori  neither  ovetf  ribf  utod^r,  but  incorporates  into  the 
grazing  itfelf.  Some'  vtvy  fcrtraordinaTy  fanciful  ofna'- 
ifcenfe  are  made  in  tfhte  rnanner.  Whatever  way  the 
dolours'  at 6  apjtffed,*  they  are  coriAmonty  exfrd&ed  from' 
cobalt,  gold,  iron,  mineral  earths,-  arid  copper.  That 
which  is  etftraded  from  copjfer  is  a  very  deficate  colour, 
jrttd  requires  great  nicety  in  the  preparation. 

AtL  the  forts  of  china  vte  have  dfcfcribed ate  made  at 
King- to^ihing,  afn  imtttenfe  town  in  tlte  province  of 
ftiamfi.  This  mamifai&tire  employs  ftv6  hundred  fur- 
naces and*  a  million  of  men.  They  haVfcttfed  tointifete 
if  at  Pekin  and  otter  places  of  the  Empire,  but  havfe 
not  fnccefeded:  a*ny  where,-  though5  they  Employed  the? 
fame  workmen,  and  ufed  the  fame'  materials;  fothat 
ttiey  have*  uriivtfrfally  given  up  this  btaricti  of  ihduttry, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  where  they 
make  a  fort  of  China,  that  is  known  here  by  the  nam* 
of  India  china1,  v  Thepsrffe  islongatad'yidding ;  but  in 
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BOOK  general  the  colours,  efpecially  the  blue,  and  the  red  of 
mars,  are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan  and  the 
interior  parts  of  China.  All  the  colours  except  the 
blue,  (land  up  in  lumps,  and  are  very  badly  laid  on. 
This  is  the  only  china  that  has  purple,  which  has  given 
rife  to  that  foolifh  notion  of  its  being  painted  in  Holland. 
Mod  of  the  cups  and  plates  and  .other  veflels  our  mer- 
chants bring  home  are  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  lefs 
efteemed  in  China  than  our  delft  is  here. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  this  art  amongft 
us.  It  has  fucceeded  beft  in  Saxony.  Theirs  is  true 
china,  and  probably  made  with  very  fimple  materials, 
though  prepared  and  mixed  with  more  art  than  in  Afia. 
This  curious  preparation,  together  with  the  fcarcity 
of  the  materials,  is  no  doubt  what  makes  the  Drefden 
china  fo  dear.  As  there  is  but  one  fort  of  parte  that 
comes  from  that  manufacture,  it  has  been  furmifed,  and 
not  without  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Sax- 
ons were  only  in  poflfefiton  of  their  own  fee  ret,  and  by 
no  means  of  the  art  of  making  china.  What  feems  to 
confirm  this  fufpicion  is  the  great  affinity  between  the 
Saxon  and  other  German  china,  which  feems  to  be 
made  upon  the  fame  principle. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  china  is  higher 
glazed,  fmoother,  better  fhaped,  more  pleafing  to  the 
eye,  or  more  folid  and  durable.  It  will  refill  a  fierce 
fire  much  longer  than  many  of  the  forts  made  in 
China.  The  colours  are  finely  difpofed,  and  executed 
in  a  mafterly  manner  ;  none  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
glazing;  they  are  blended  with  great  exadnefs ;  they 
are  bright  without  being  drowned  and  chilled,  like  mod 
of  thofe  made  at  Sevre. 

The  mention  of  this  reminds  us  that  we  muft 
take  notice  of  the  china  made  in  France.  This,  like 
the  Englifh  china,  is  only  made  with  frit,  that  is,  with 

ftones  that  are  not  fufible.in  themfelves,  but  receive  a- 
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beginning  of  fufion  from  the  mixture  of  a  greater  or  B  O  O  K 
lefftr  quantity  of  fait ;  and  accordingly  it  is  more  glaffy, 
of  a  loofer  texture,  and  more  brittle  than  any  other. 
That  of  Sevre,  which  is  by  far  the  word  of  all,  and  al- 
was  looks  yellowifh  and  dirty,  which  betrays  the  lead 
they  put  into  the  glazing,  has  no  other  merit  than 
what  it  derives  from  the  capital  hands  that  are  employed 
for  the  patterns  and  the  penciling.  Thefe  great  maf- 
ters  have  difplayed  fo  much  tafte  in  the  execution  of 
fame  of  the  pieces,  that  they  will  be  the  admiration  of 
pofterity  ;  but  in  itfelf,  this  ware  will  never  be  but  an 
object  of  tafte,  luxury  and  expence.  The  fupporters 
will  always  be  a  principal  caufe  of  its  dearnefs. 

All  china,  when  it  receives  the  laft  ftrokeof  the  fire, 
is  actually  in  a  ftate  that  has  a  tendency  to  fufion,  and 
is  foft  and  pliable  like  red  hot  iron.  There  is  none  but 
what  will  bend  and  give  way  when  it  is  in  that  ftate. 
If  the  pieces  when  they  are  turned,  are  thicker  or  pro- 
jed  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  the  ftrongeft  will 
infallibly  bear  away  the  weakeft ;  they  will  warp  to  that 
fide,  and  the  piece  is  fpoiled.  They  guard  a  gain  ft  this 
inconvenience,  by  propping  it  up  with  bits  of  china 
made  of  the  fame  pafte,  of  different  (hapes,  which  they 
apply  under  or  againft  the  parts  that  project,  and  are 
moft  in  danger  of  warping.  As  all  china  fh rinks  in- 
baking,  the  fubftance  of  the  props  muft  not  only  be  fuch. 
as  will  (hrink  too,  but  fuch  as  will  fhrink  neither  more 
norlefs  than  the  piece  they  are  intended  to  fupport.  As 
the  different  paftes  do  not  (hrink  alike,  it  follows  that 
the  props  muft  be  of  the  fame  pafte  as  the  piece  that  is 
baking. 

The  fofter  the  china  is,  and  the  more  inclining  to  vi- 
trification, the  more  it  wants  to  be  propped  up.  This 
is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  china  ;  the  pafte  is  very 
coftly,  and  very  often  more  of  it  is  wafted  in  props,  than 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  piece  itfelf.    The  neceflity  of 
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BQQK  this  ejpepfiye  method  draws  fro  another  inconvenience 
*  .  The  glaring  cannpt  be  baked  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
'  china,  which  therefore  rnuft  go  twice  into  the  furnace, 
the  porcelain  made  in  China,  and  the  be  ft  imitations  of 
it,  being  qf  a  differ  pafte,  and  left  fufceptible  of  vitri- 
fication, feldom  want  any  props,  and  are  baked  ready 
glazed.  They  consequently  cpnfume  much  Jefs  pafte, 
are  feldom  fpoiled*  ta^e  up  lefs  time,  and  lefs  firing, 
and  give  lefs  (rouble. 

Sq*{£  writer*  haye  urged  in  favour  of  the  fuperiority 
of  Afiauc  ch,ina,  th,at  it  r«(jfts  fire  better  than  oyrs  ;  that 
all  European  china  well  m$k  in  that  of  Saxony,  but 
that  the  Drei^len  itfelf  w\\\  $r\el|  in  th,e  foreign  china. 
T{us  afTertion  \t  utterly  falfe,  if  taKenin  Lt$  full  extent. 
Few  porcelains  of  Ctiioa  w\\\  (fond  the  fire  fo  welt  as 
tbe  Urefiden;  tjiey  fpqil  and  bubble  ia  the  fire  that 
bates  that  made  by  Coat  ^aurag^is;  but  that  is  of  no 
cqnfequence,  qr  of  very  ft|tle,  Chiaa  Is  nat  intended 
to  go  hack  into  the  (ura^c?  when  once  it  is  come  out, 
npr  is  it  deftined  to  bear  {he  3&im  of  an  inteafe  fice. 

It  is  io  point  of  folidity.  that  the  foreign  china 
truly  excels  tfiat  qf  Europe  j  it  is  by  the  property  of 
heating  quicker  and  with  lefs  rifqye,  and  fafety  hearing 
the  fudden  inppreflion  of  cold  or  boiling  hot  liquors;  it 
is  by  the  ea^fe  witjh  which  H  is  moulded  and  baked* 
which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage,  as,  they  can  naake 
pieces  of  all  fizes  with  great  eafe,  fcajce  them  without 
any  riCtjue,  and  as  the  y  can  be  afforded;  cheaper,  ih?y 
are  of  general  ufe,  andj  confequ<eg%  the  object  of  a 
more  extenfive  trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  china  is*  that 
the  fame  pafte  is  very  ufefujiior  ?\aHing  cruciMes*  and  a 
thoufand  fuch  iipplemjents  ufed  in  oth^r  arts,  Thefe 
veffels  not  only  refill  lo.ngeijl.ia.  the  firq,  fyM  c^jn,?wni«7 
cate  nothing  of  their  fufyftanxe  to  vyh^t  is  pelted  ia 
them-    This  fiibftagc e  is.  fip  pu^e,  {q  vfe'ite*  fe  cogapaja 

and 
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and  fo  hard,  that  it  Will  hardly  melt  at  all,  and  gives  BOOR 
no  tinge  to  any  thing. 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  advantage*. 
It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragbis*  Who  has  long  been  in 
fearch  of  the  fecret  of  the  Chiriefe,  has  at  14ft  itoacte 
forne  china  that  is  very  like  it.  rtis  tttateriAls  Have  thife 
fame  properties,  and  if  they  are  hot  the  very  famte,  at 
lead  they  fere  fpecies  of  the  fatrtfc  genus;  Like  the  Chi- 
nefe,  he  can  make  his  paths  long  Of  (hbrtj  and  fofW 
either  his  own  or  fame  other  ptotefe.  His  china  is  hoi 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinefe  in  point  of  pHablenefs,  and 
is  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of  glazing  ;  per hdps  too  it  take* 
the  colours  better.  If  he  can  but  bring  it  to  have  ai 
fine  and  as  white  a  grain,  We  may  very  welldo  without 
the  porcelain  of  China j  but  tf  e  cannot  to  well  db  with- 
out their  filk. 

Thb  annals  of  that  tnipire  afcrtbe  tte  dlfcovery  of  The  Euro- 
filk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  tib&ngti.  The  peans  buy 
empreffes  amufed  themfelves  with  breeding  vforms,  fij,.k8  in 
drawing  the  filk,  and  working  it.  It  is  even  faid  that  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  palace,  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  which  wis  fet  apart  for  the  culture  of  mulber- 
ry ttees.  The  emprefs,  attended  by  the  thief  ladies  of 
her  court,  went  herfelf  and  gathered  the  teases  of  thd 
lower  branches,  that  were  brought  dbwft  within  her 
reach.  Thi*  xtift  policy  fe  zhitth  promoted  thi*  branch' 
of  induftry,  that  the  nation^  Which  before  Was  only 
clothed  ifi  flrins,  footi  appeared  Ateffcd  in  fiflk.-  In  a 
flrort  firric,  perfeSion  wis  added  its  plenty,  'they  werd 
indebted  for  this  laft  advantage  to  the  writings  of  fbme 
htgenioui  frtett,  and  even  of  foriie  tfrtniffers,  who  dicf 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  attend  to  this  new  art,  All 
Chin*  learnt  frottr  tfterr  theory  every  thrng  belonging 

fo  it. 

tut  stft  of  breeding  filk  Worms,-  and  of  fptnning 
Atrd  weaving  tWeir  fifty  fpread  from  Cfiiria  to  fridia  and 
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BOOK  Pcrfia,  where  it  made  no  very  rapid  progrefs  ;  if  it  had, 
Rome  would  not,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  have 
given  a  pound  of  gold  for  a  pound  of  filk.  Greece  hav- 
ing adopted  this  art  in  the  eigth  century,  filks  were  a 
little  more  known,  but  did  not  grow  common.  They 
were  long  confidered  as  an  article  of  grandeur,  and  re* 
ferved  for  the  mod  eminent  ftations,  and  the  greateft  So- 
lemnities. At  laft  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  fent  for  work- 
men from  Athens,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree 
foon  extended  from  that  ifland  to  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. Other  countries  in  Europe  wiflied  to  partake  of 
an  advantage  that  procured  fo  much  wealth  to  Italy,  and 
they  attained  to  it  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts.  How- 
ever, from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  it  has  nor  fucceeded  every  where  alike. 

The  filks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggip,  whether  in 
organzin,  or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  filks  ;  but  tbey 
are  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  for  brocades,  for  embroi- 
dery, and  for  all  works  that  require  ftrong  filk. 

The  other  Italian  filks,  thofe  of  Novi,  Venice,  Tuf- 
cany,  Milan,  Montferrat,  Bergamp,  and  Piedmont,  are 
ufed  in  organzin  for  the  warp,  though  they  are  not  all 
eqqally  fine  and  good.  The  Bologna  filks  were  long 
preferred  to  any  other.  Since  thofe  of  Piedmont  have 
been  improved,  they  juftly  claim  the  preference,  as  be- 
ing the  evenmoft,  the  fined,  and  the  lighted.  Thofe  of 
Bergamo  come  nearft  to  them. 

Though  the  Spanifh  filks  in  general  are  very  fine, 
thofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  beft.  They  are  all 
fit  for  any  kind  of  work;  the  only  fault  they  have, 
is  being  rather  too  oily,  which  is  a  great  detriment  to 
the  dye. 

The  French  filks  excel  moll  others  in  Europe,  and 
are  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  of  Piedmont  and  Bergamo 
in  point  of  lightnefs.  In  other  refpe&s,  they  are  bright- 
er coloured  than  thofe  of  Piedmont  j  and  more  even 

and 
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and  ftronger  than  thcfe  of  Bergamo.  Some  years  ago,  BOOK 
France  produced  fix  thoufand  quintals  of  filk,  which 
fold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  one  livres  (from  about  13/. 
to  about  i8x.  6d.)  a  pound  of  fourteen  ounces  At  the 
average  of  eighteen  livres,  (15/.  gd.)  it  produced  an  in- 
come of  ten  millions,  (437*500/.)  When  the  new 
plantations  have  made  the  progrefs  that  is  expected 
from  them,  France  will  be  eafed  of  the  annual  outgo- 
ings for  this  article,  which  are  ftill  confiderable. 

The  variety  of  filks  produced  in  Europe,  has  not  yet 
enabled  us  to  do  without  the  Chinefe.  Though  in  ge- 
neral it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will  always  be  in  requeft 
for  its  whitenefs.  It  is  generally  thought  to  derive  this 
advantage  from  nature;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  when  they  draw  the  filk,  the  Chinefe  put  fome 
ingredient  into  the  bafon,  that  has  the  property  of  ex- 
pelling aH  heterogeneous  fu-bftances,  or  at  leaft  the 
coarfeft  parts;  The  little  wafte  there  is  in  this  filk, 
compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is  boiled  for  dying, 
fecms  to  give  great  weight'to  this  conjeQure. 

However  this  be,  the  Chinefe  filk  19  fo  inimitably 
white,  that  no  other  will  do  for  blondes  and  gauzes* 
All  our  endeavours  to  fubftitute'our  own  in  the  blonde 
manufactures  have  been  fruitlefs,  whether  we  have 
made  ufe  of  prepared  or  unprepared  filk.  The  trials 
upon  gauze  have  not  been  quite  fo  unfuccefsfut.  The 
whiteft  French  and  Italian  filks  have  been  tried,  and. 
Feemed  to  anfwer  pretty  well,  but  neither  the  colour 
nor  the  dre fling  were  fo  perfect  as  with  the  Chinefe 
filk. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  Europeans  drew  very  little 
filk  from  China.  Oiir  own  fucceeded  very  wtll  for 
black  and  coloured  gauze,  and  for  cat-gut  that  was 
then  in  fafiHidn.  The  tafte  that  has  prevailed  for  theie 
forty  years,  and  efpccially  the  laft  twenty-five,    for 

white 
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BOOK  white  gauzes  And  blondes,  has  gradually  increased  the 
confumption  of  that  eaftern  commodity.  In  latter  times 
it  has  amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  weight  a  year,  of 
which  France  has  always  taken  near  three  fourths.  This 
importatation  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in 
17669  the  Englifh  alone  imported  a  hundred  and  four 
thoufand  weight:  as  it  could  not  be  all  confutned  in  gauie 
\  and  blonde,  the  manufacturers  have  ufed  it  for  tabbies 
and  hofiery.  The  (lockings  made  of  this  (ilk  are  of 
a  beautiful  white  that  never  changes,  but  are  not  near 
lb  fine  as  others. 

Besides  this  (ilk*  fo  remarkable  for  its  whitenefs, 
which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Tche-Kiang* 
and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Nankeen  (ilk* 
which  is  the  place  where  mod  of  it  is  prepared,  Chi- 
na produces  ordinary  (ilk*,  which  we  call  Canton.  As 
thefe  are  only  fit  for  fome  kinds  of  tram,  and  are  as 
dear  as  our  own,  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  ve- 
ry few  are  imported.  What  the  Englifli  and  Dutch 
bring  home,  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  thoufand. 
The  manuta&ured  filk*  are  a  much  more  confiderable 
article. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  weaving  thetf 
filks  than  in  preparing  them,  This  does  not  extend  to 
thofe  that  are  mixed  with  gold  and  filver.  Their  artifts 
have  never  known  how  to  draw  or  fpht  thefe  metals* 
and  their  ingenuity  goea  no  further  than  rotlingup  their 
filks  in  gilt  paper,  or  putting  them  upon  the  paper  after 
they  are  wove.    Both  methods  are  equally  bad* 

Though  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  takei* 

wiih  glitter  than  with  true  excellence,  we  have  never 

been  tempted  to  boy  thefe  fluffs.  We  have  bleu  equalljf 

dSfgufted  at  the  aukwardnefs  of  tbeiv  patterns*     They 

exhibit  nothing  but  dUtartcd  figure*,  and  uftmeariiftg 

groups;  they  difcov**  not  any  idea  in  thedtfjpofitiortof 

the  lights  and  (hades,  nor  any  of  that  elegance  and  eafe 

that 
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that  appear  in  the  work8  of  our  good  artifh.    There  is  B  o  O  K 

a  iliffhefs  and  a  want  of  freedom  in  all  they  do,  lhat  , ^ 

is  difpleaftng  to  perfons  of  any  tafte ;  all  favours  of 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  which  is  deftitute  of  vi- 
vacity and  elevation. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  us  bear  with  thofe  faults 
in  all  fuch  of  their  works  as  reprefent  flowers,  birds  or 
trees,  is  that  none  of  thofe  objects  are  raifed.  The 
figures  are  painted  upon  the  filk  itfelf  with  indelible 
colours;  and  yet  the  deception  is  fo  compleat,  that  all 
thefe  obje&s  appear  to  be  brocaded  or  embroidered. 

As  for  their  plain  filks,  they  want  no  recommenda- 
t'tea,  for  they  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  fo  are  their 
colours,  efpecialty  the  green  and  the  red.  The  white 
of  their  dama&s  has  fomething  extremely  pleafing. 
The  Chinefe  ufe  for  them  none  but  the  filk  of  Tche- 
Kiajag.  They  thoroughly  boil  the  warp,  as  we  do, 
hut  only  half  boil  the  woof.  This  method  gives  the 
dama(k  more  fubftance  and  ftiffhefs.  It  has  a  reefdifh 
caff,  without  being  yellow,  which  looks  delightfully, 
apd  has  not  that  glare  that  dazzles  the  fight.  This 
pJeafing  white  Ls  tikewife  obfervable  in  the  Chinefe 
varnifti. 

Varnish  is  a  kind  of  liquid  gum,  of  a  reddiffi  co-  TheEuro- 
faujr.     That  of  Japan  is  preferable  to  that  of  Tonquin  peans  buy 
and  Si  am,  and  thefe  are  much  better  than  that  of  Cam-  varniftied 
Uocba.     The  Chinefe  buy  it  at  all  thefe  markets,  be-  p^per/m 
cauje  what  feveral  of  their  own  provinces  afford,  is  hoc  China, 
fufficteot  for  their  coofunaption.     The  tree  that  yields 
this  gum*  is.  ealjed  Tfi-chu,  and  refembles  the  afh, 
both  in.  the  bark  and  the  leaf.     It  never  grows  above 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  Item  commonly  meafures  two  feet 
and  a  half.     It  bears  neither  flowers  nor  fruit,  but  is 
j>TOp*gtte4  in  the  foltawtag  manner. 

In  the  fpring  when  the  fap.  of  the  Tfi-chu  begins  to 
(hew  itfelf;  they  chafe  the  ftrongeft  ftioot  that  grows 

out 
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BOOK  out  of  the  ftcm,  and  daub  it  all  over  with  yellow  earth; 
l'  then  wrap  it  round  with  a  mat,  to  prote&  it  from  the 
imprefiion  of  the  air.  If  it  ftrikes  root  quickly,  they  cut 
it  off,  and  plant  it  in  autumn ;  but  if  it  proves  backward, 
they  put  it  off  to  another  opportunity.  At  whatever  fca- 
fon  it  is  done,  the  young  plant'muff  be  preferved  from 
the  ants,  which  is  done  by  filling  the  hole  with  a  flies. 

The  Tfi-chu  yields  no  varnifli  till  it  is  fcven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  then  it  comes  in  fummer.  It  diftills  from 
incifions  made  at  different  diffances  in  the  bark,  and 
runs  into  a  (hell  that  is  fixed  at  each  incifion.  They 
reckon  it  a  good  crop,  when  they  get  twenty  pounds  of 
varnifli  in  one  night  out  of  a  thoufand  trees.  This  gum 
is  fo  prejudicial,  that  thofe  who  work  with  it  are 
obliged  to  ufe  conflant  precautions  to  guard  againft  its 
malignancy.  The  workmen  rub  their  hands  and  faces 
with  rape  oil  before  they  begin,  and  after  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  wear  a  mafk,  gloves,  boots,  and 
a  bread  plate. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ufing  the  varnifli.  The  firft 
is  to  rub  the  wood  with  a  particular  fort  of  oil  they 
have  in  China  ;  and  atfoon  as  it  is  dry,  they  lay  on  the 
varnifli.  It  is  fo  tranfparent  that  the  veins  of  the  wood 
are  feen  through  it,  if  it  is  laid  on  but  two  or  three 
times.  If  it  is  repeatedly  laid  on,  it  may  be  brought 
to  ftiine  like  a  looking  glafs.  The  other  way  is  more 
complicated.  By  means  of  maffick,  they  glue  a  kind  of 
pafteboard  over  the  wood.  On  this  fmooth  and  folid 
ground  they  fpread  feveral  layers  of  varnifli.  It  mult 
be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  liquid ;  and  in  this  jufl 
medium  the  (kill  of  the  artifl  principally  confifls. 

Which  ever  way  the  varnifli  is  laid,  on,  it  effec- 
tually preferves  the  wood  from  decaying.  The  worm 
can  hardly  get  at  it,  and  the  damp  not  at  all ;  and  with 
a  little  care,  no  fmcll  will  remain  in  it. 

This  varnifli  is  as  pleafant,  as  it  is  folid.    It  will 

take 
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take  gold  and  filver,  and  all  the  different  colours.  Upon  BOOK 
it  are  painted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par- 
ties, and  battles;  in  fhort,  nothing  would  be  wanting, 
if  it  was  not  generally  fpoiled  by  the  badnefs  of  the 
Chinefe  drawings. 

Varnishing  requires  much  pains  and  conftant  at* 
tention.  The  varnifti  muft  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten  times 
at  lead,  and  cannot  be  fpread  too  thin.  There  muft  be 
a  fufficient  interval  between  the  layers,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  dry.  A  longer  time  ftill  muft  be  allowed 
between  the  laft  layer  and  the  polifhing,  painting  and 
gilding.  A  whole  fummer  is  hardly  fufficient  for  all  this 
procefs  at  Nanking,  whofe  manufadures  fupply  the 
court,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  It  .goes  on 
quicker  at  Canton.  As  there  is  a  great  demand  of 
thefe  works  for  Europe,  and  as  thefe  Europeans  will 
have  them  made  their  own  way,  and  allow  but  a  fliort 
time  to  complete  them,  they  are  hurried  over.  As  the 
artift  has  not  time  to  make  them  good,  all  his  ambition 
is  to  make  them  pleafing  to  the  eye.  Paper  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  imperfeQions. 

Originally,  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  fteel  bodkin 
upon  wooden  tablets,  which  being  tacked  together, 
made  a  volume.  They  afterwards  traced  their  charac- 
ters upon  pieces  of  filk  or  linen,  cut  as  long  and  as 
broad  as. they  chofe  them.  At  laft  they  found  out  the 
fecret  of  making  paper  about  fixteen  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  this  paper  is  made  with 
filk;  but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  praSical  part 
of  that  art  muft  know,  that  filk  can  never  be  fo  divided 
as  to  work  it  into  a  uniform  pafte.  The  good  Chinefe 
paper  is  made  with  cotton,  and  would  be  equal,  if  not 
preferable,  to  ours,  if  it  was  as  durable. 

The  ordinary  paper,  which  is  not  intended  for  wri- 
ting, is  made  of  the  firft  or  fecond  bark  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  the  elm,  the  cotton  tree,  and  chiefly  of  the 

bamboo 
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BOOK  bimboo.   Thefe  fabftattcts,  rfttf.f  otfirVg  in  nfcKfdy  wa- 

J* M  ter,  ait  buried  in  liine;  iheri  bleached*  in  the  fan,  and 

boiltd  in  copiers  to  a  fluid  pofte,  which  re  fpre*dupdri 
hurdles,  and  hardens  irtto  ftectsy  thzt  rri^affut*  teri  off 
twelve  feet  or  more.  This  is  the  paper  thai  the?  Ghi- 
nefe  ufe  tor  furniture.  It  has  ft  vef y  pfeafirtg  effeS  by 
its  brilt>ian<!y,  and  by  the  variety  of  forms  into- Which 
thei*  ingenuity  ha>  featfd  means  to  iufn  if. 

ThoogH  this  pape#  is  a»pt  to  c rack,  to  faffce  t*e 
damp,  and  to  be  worm  eaten,  it  k  b^conve  tfn  arricfc 
*#  trade.  Europe  has  be* re-wed  from.  Afia,  the*  notion 
•f  furniftirtg  clofeu  and  making  ferecTte  tv'tfh  it;  but 
that  tafte  begins  tfc  wea*  o#.  We  already  dtfcrfrd  tfie 
Cfciflefefor  the nfe  of  the Englift  paper,  arid  ft&Uce?- 
miy  teeep  to  that,  tfhen  k  has  attained  a*  higher  degree 
of  perftaion-  The  Ftaicft  begftv  to  imitate  tMs  no- 
*ehy,  arid  pfobably  all  nations  will  adopt  it. 

Beside*  the  articfes?  already  merit  ioried,  the  Euro- 
peans bring  from*  China*,  ink,  carmpftor,  botfafley  rlta- 
barby  guttv  lac,  artd  fattens,  a*  feintf  of  ca«ne  thart  ferves 
to  make  arin  chairs  ;  and  formerly  rhey  brought  g<$ld. 

htf  Europe  af  mark  of  gold  is  won h  about4  fourteen 
marks  and  a?  hatf  of  filver.     If  theW  was  2t  country 
where  iewae\*drth< twenty,-  our  rtf  er  eharifs  w^ouldVaTTy 
gold  thifher,   to*  change-  if  fix*  filver.     They  would 
bring  us  back  that  filvtfy  to  change  it*  wfrh  us  for  gold 
which  they  would  agairf  carry  afcrbad  for*   t&e!  farne 
purpofe.     They  would'gtfort  fottH  the  reJliativ^ ^afbe5  of 
the  two  metalfc  d£ta«  u*be  rfiuch  the'fame  in  botlvcoiirf- 
tries.     It  was  upon  tfhis  principle,  that  we  continued 
for  a  great  while  to  fend  filvef  to-China*  to  Barter*  it 
for  gdidi    We  got5  45   per  c*nf.  by  this1  traffic.     It 
was  never  carried  on  by  the  c'hartef  cornpanies ;  BeVaUW 
the  profit  they  made  upon  the*  wiarfcets  vhto  fo  rrfueh 
greater  than'  thisy  asig'reat!as  it •iffay1  appear,  tHat  they 
never  thought- it  worth  their' While  ti>be  conce'rticd "trr 

it. 
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it.     Their  agents,  who  had  not  their  choice,  attended  BOOK 
to  thefe  fpeculations  for  their  own  profit.     They  pro- 
filed them  with  fuck  eagernaft,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the 
traffic  did  not  bring  ii*  enough  to  be  worth  continuing. 
Gold  is  dearer  or  cheaper  at  Canton,  according  to  the 
fjeafon  of  the  year  ;  it  is  much  cheaper  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  than  the  reft  of 
tfee  year,  when  the  road  is  full  of  foreign  (hips.  Yet  in 
the  atoft  favourable  feafon,  no  more  than  eighteen  per 
cent.  i&  to  be  got,  which  is  not  enough  to  tempt  any 
body.     The  only  agents  who  haw  not  been  fufferers  by 
ttiecefffttion  of  this  trade,  are  tbofe  of  the  French  com- 
pany* who  ace  never  allowed  to.  be  concerned  in  it. 
The  directors  referved  that  profit  for  rhemfelves  alone. 
Many  attempted  k  ;  but  Caftanier  was  the  only  one 
who  aj&ed  as  a  capital  trader.     He  fen*  good*  to  Mex- 
ico; thefe  were  fold  for  piaftres,  which  were  carried  to 
Acapulco,  then  to  the  Philippine6r  and  from  thence  to 
China:,  where  they  were  bartered  for  gold.     That  able 
man,  by  this  judicious  circulation,  had  opened  a  track, 
which  it  is  furprifing  nobody  etfe  has  fince  purfued. 
.  All  the  European  nations,  who  pafs  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  go  to  China.    The  Pbrtuguefe  firft  landed 
there.     The  Chinefe  gave  them  the1  town  of  Macao, 
which  was* built  upon  a  barren  and  rugged  fpot,  on  the 
point  of  a  little  ifland,  at1  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Can- 
ton, and  with  it,  a  territory  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.    They  obtained  the  dif)pofal  of  the  road, 
which  is  too  narrow,  but  fafeand  commodious,  engag- 
ing themfelves  to  pay  to  the  empire  all' the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  the  {hips  that  fhould  come  in  ;  and  they  pur- 
chased the  freedom  of  ere&ing  fortifications,  by  engag- 
ing to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  37*500  livres  (1640/:  12/. 
6^0    As  long  as  the  court  of  Lifbon  maintainetHhe  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  Indian  feasj  this  place  was  a  famous 
marti     It  decayed  in  proportion  to  the-  power  of  the 

Portuguefe 
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BOOK  Portuguefe,  and  gradually  came  to  nothing.  Macao 
lw  >  has  no  farther  conne&ion  with  the  mother  country, 
and  has  no  navigation  but  the  fitting  out  of  three  fmall 
vefiels,  one  for  Timor,  and  two  for  Goa.  Till  i  744, 
the  poor  remains  of  that  once  flouriilung  colony  ftill 
enjoyed  fome  kind  of  independence.  The  murder  of  a 
Chinefe,  determined  the  viceroy  of  Canton  to  apply  to 
his  court  for  a  magistrate  to  inftru&  and  govern  the 
barbarians  of  Macao;  thefe  were  the  very  words  of  his 
petition.  The  court  fent  a  Mandarine,  who  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his  mailer.  He 
fcorned  to  live  among  foreigners,  who  are  always  held 
in  great  contempt,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league  from  the  town. 

The  Dutch  met  with  ftill  worfe  treatment  about,  a 
century  ago.    Thofe  republicans,  who  notwithftanding 
the  afcendent  they  had  taken  over  the  Afiatic  teas,  had 
been  excluded  from  China  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Por-. 
tuguefe,  at  laft  got  accefs  to  their  ports.     Not  content 
with  the  precarious  footing  they  had  got  there,  they  at- 
tempted to  cre£k  a  fort  near  Hoaung-pon,  under  pre- 
tence of  building  a  warehoufe.     It  is  faid  their  fcheme 
was,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Tigris^  and   to  lord  it  alike  over  the  Chinefe  and  fo- 
reigners who  wanted  to  trade  to  Canton.     The  former 
faw  through   their  projeS  fooner  than  was  confident 
with  their  intereft.  They  were  all  maffacred,  and  it  was 
a  great  while  before  that  nation  durft  appear  upon  the 
coails  of  China.  They  were  feen  there  again  about  the 
year  1730.     The  firft  (hips  that  landed  there,  came 
from  Java.     They  brought  various  commodities  of  the 
growth  of  India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colonies  in 
particular,  and  bartered  them  for  thofe  of  the  country. 
The  managers,  wholly  intent  upon  pleafing  the  coun- 
cil of  Batavia,  from  whom  they  immediately  received 
their  orders,  and  from  whom  they  expected  their  pro- 
motion ; 
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motion ;  thought  of  nothing  butdifpefing  of  the  goods  BOOK 
to  the  bed  advantage,  and  ware  very  carelefs  of  what  I# 
they  took  in  return.  The  company  foon  found  that  At 
this  rate*  their  fates  could  never  (land  in  competition 
with  thofe  of  their  rivals.  This  confideration  determin- 
ed them  to  fend  fhips  dire&ry  from  Europe  with  money. 
They  touch  4t  Bat*via,  where  they  take  in  fueh  com- 
modities of  the  country  as  Are  fit  for  China,  and  return 
direAly  into  our  latitudes,  with  much  better  ladings 
than  formerly,  but  not  To  good  as  thofe  of  the  Ettgliih. 

Of  ail  the  nations  that  have  traded  to  China,  the 
Dutch  have  been  the  mod  ccttft&fit*  They  had  a  factory 
in  the  iftafid  of  Chufan,  at  the  time  when  buffflefs  was 
chiefly  t  ran  faded  at  Ernony.  When  it  wa6  removed  to 
Canton,  this  faQory  ftill  continued  as  before.  As  their 
company  Were  required  to  export  woollen  drapery,  they 
determined  to  keep  agents  coaftaiitly  at  this  place  to 
difpefe  of  it.  This  practice,  joined  to  the  demand  for 
tea  in  the  Enghfli  fettkments,  threw  aUnoft  all  th* 
trade  between  China  and  Europe  into  their  hands,  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  The  heavy  duties 
the  government  laid  on  that  foreign  confumptioi*  at 
laft  opened  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  of  France  ih 
particular. 

That  monarchy  had  formed  a  particular  company 
for  that  trade  in  1660.  A  rich  merchant  at  Rouen, 
named  Fermanel,  Was  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking* 
He  had  computed  that  it  coutd  not  well  be  carried  OA 
jender  a  capital,  of  220,006  livres,  (95625/.)  and  the 
fubferiptions  amounted  only  to  140*000,(6,125/.)  which 
occafiofied  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  The  lolfes  they 
fuftained,  indifpofed  them  more  than  ever  againft  a  na- 
tion that  was  (by  of  foreigners,  and  imagined  they  came 
to  corrupt  their  morals,  and  iiicroach  upon  their  liberty. 
In  vain  did  the  Chinefe  alter  their  opinion,  and  confe- 
quently  their  behaviour,  towards  the  year  1685.     The 
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BOOK  French  feldom  frequent  their  ports.  The  new  fociety 
formed  in  1698*  was  not  more  a&ive  than  the  former, 
and  they  did  not  fucceed  in  this  trade,  till  it  came  to  be 
united  with  that  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. 

The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent  the 
ports  of  China  about  the  fame  time,'  and  have  a&ed  up- 
the  fame  principle.  The  Embden  company  would  pro- 
bably have  adopted  it  likewife,  if  it  had  fubfifted  long 
enough. 
Sums  laid  The  annual  purchafes  the  Europeans  make  in  China, 
out  in  pur-  if  we  compute  them  by  thofe  of  the  year  1766,  amount 

theEuro-  to  a*>»? 54*494  'ivrcs  >  (about  1,170,500/.)  this  fum, 
pcant,in  above  four  fifths  of  which  is  laid  out  on  the  (ingle  ar- 
Chma.  tide  of  tea,  has  been  paid  in  piaftres  or  in  goods,  brought 
by  twenty-three  (hips.  Sweden  has  furnifhed  1,935,168 
livres  (84,663/.  12/.)  in  money,  and  427,500  (18,703/. 
2/.  $d)  in  pewter,  lead,  and  other  commodities.  Den- 
mark, 2,161,630  livres  (94,571/.  6s.  3d.)  in  money,  and 
231,000  (10,106/.  5/.)  in  iron,  lead  and  gun-flints. 
France,  4,000,000  (1 75,000/.)  in  money,  and  4000,000 
//J.ooo(i'iQfooL)  in  drapery  goods.  Holland,  2,735*400 
(1 19*673/.  15/.)  in  money,  and  44,600  (1*951/.  5/.)  in 
woollen  goods,  befides  4,000,150  (175,006/.  1 1/.  3*/.) 
in  the  produce  of  her  colonies.  Great  Britain,  5,443,566 
livres  (about  238,000/.)  in  money,  2,000,475  (above 
87,500/.)  in  woollen  drapery,  and  3*375,000  (above 
147,600/.)  in  various  articles  brought  from  .different 
parts  of  the  Indies.  All  thefe  fums  together,  make  a 
fum  total  of  26,754,494  livres.  (about  1*170,500/.)  We 
do  not  include  in  this  calculation  ten  millions  (437*500/) 
in  fpecie  which  the  Englifti  have  carried  over  and  above 
what  we  have  mentioned,  becaufe  they  were  deftined  to 
pay  off  the  debts  that  nation  had  contracted,  or  to  lay 
in  a  flock  to  trade  upon  in  the  intervals  between  the 
voyages..  . 

It 
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It  is  noteafy  to  conjecture  what  will  become  of  this  BOOK 
trade.     Though  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fond   of  money,  »   -  *-,_r 
they  feem  more  inclined  to  (hut  their  ports  again  ft  the  Conjee- 
Europeans,  than   to  encourage  them  to  enlarge  their  ture?  con- 
trade.     As  the  fpirit  of  the  Tartars  has  fubfided,  and  f^JuIeftate 
the  conquerors  have  imbibed  the  maxims  of  the  van-  of  the  trade 
quiihed  nations,  they  have  adopted  their  prejudices,  and  ?f^"roPe 
in  particular  their  aversion  from,  and  contempt  of  fo- 
reigners.  They  have  difcovered  thefe  difpofitions,  by  the 
humiliating  hardihips  they  have  impofed  upon  them, 
after  having  treated  them  with  fo  much  refpeft*      The 
tranfltion  is  but  fhort  from  this  precarious  fituation  to  a  ' 
total  expulfion.     It  may  not  be  far  off;  and  this  is  the 
more  likely,  as  there  is  an  adive  nation  who  very  pof- 
fibly  is  fecretly  contriving  to  bring  it  about. 

The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe  is  grown 
very  fond  of  feveral  Chinefe  productions.  They  mult 
fuppofe  that  the  impoflibility  of  procuring  them  from 
the  firft  hand  would  not  hinder  the  confumption.  If  we 
were  all  excluded  from  China, the  natives  would  export 
their  own  commodities.  As  their  (hipping  is  not  fit  for 
a  long  navigation,  they  would  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
carrying  them  to  Java  or  to  the  Philippines,  and  then 
we  mud  buy  them  of  one  of  the  two  nations  to  whom 
thofe  colonies  belong.  The  competition  of  the  Spa- 
niards is  fo  infignificant,  that  the  Dutch  might  be  very 
fure  of  engrofling  the  whole  trade.  It  is  dreadful  to 
fufped  thofe  republicans  of  any  thing  fo  bafe,  but  it 
is  well  known  they  have  been  guilty  of  greater  villanies 
for  fmaller  interefls. 

.  If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  fliut,  it  is  probable 
they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  The  obftinacy  of  that  na- 
tion would  never  fuffer  them  to  retract,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  it.  What 
could  be  done  againft  a  nation  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
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BOOK  thoufand  leagues  ?  No  government  is  fo  deftitute  of 
common  fenfe  as  to  imagine  that  our  men,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  fo  long  a  voyage,  would  venture  to  attempt 
conqueftsin  a  country  defended  by  an  innumerable  peo- 
ple, though  we  (hould  fuppofe  them  ever  fo  cowardly, 
as  they  have  never  yet  tried  their  ftrength  againft  the 
Europeans.  All  the  mifchief  we  could  do  them,  would 
be  the  intercepting  of  their  navigation,  which  is  the  lead 
of  their  concerns,  and  neither  afFeds  their  fubfiftence 
nor  their  conveniences. 

This  fruitlefs  revenge  would  even  be  pradicablebut 
for  a  very  little  while.  The  (hips  employed  in  this  pi- 
ratical cruife,  would  be  driven  from  thoie  latitudes  one 
part  of  the  year  by  the  monfoons,  and  the  other  part  by 
the  ftorms  they  call  typbons,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
feas  of  China. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
Europeans  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine  three  queftions 
which  naturally  arife  upon  the  fubjefi,  and  have  not  yet 
been  decided.  i»  Whether  it  is  advifeable  to  continue 
that  trade.  2.  Whether  great  fettlements  are  neceffary 
to  carry  it  on  with  fuccefs.  3-.  Whether  it  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  charter  companies.  We  (hall  difcufe 
tbefc  points  with  the  impartiality  of  a  man,  who  has 
no  other  concern  in  the  caufe,  but  the  interest  of  man- 
kind. 

Whoever  confides  Europe  as  making  but  one  bo- 
dy, whofe  members  are  united  in  one  common  intcreft* 
or  at  lead  in  the  fame  kind  of  intereft,  will  not  hefifatc  . 
trade  with  to  pronounce  whether  her  connexions  with  Afia  are  ad- 
India.  vantageous  or  not.  The  India  trade  evidentty  enlarges 
the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  It  procures  us  wholefome 
and  agreeable  liquors,  conveniences  of  a  more  refined 
nature,  more  fplendid  furniture,  fame  new   pleafures, 

.and  a  more  comfortable  euflence.    Such  powerful  in- 
centives 
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centives  have  had  the  fame  influence  upon  thofe  nations,  BOOK 
who,  from  their  fituation,  their  activity,  their  good  for- 
tune in  making  difcoveries,  and  the  boldnefs  of  their  en- 
terprises, are  able  to  fetch  thefe  delights  from  their 
very  fource ;  as  upon  thofe  who  are  unable  to  procure 
them,  but  through  the  channel  of  the  maritime  dates, 
whofe  navigation  difperfes  their  fuperfluities  all  over  the 
continent.  So  flrong  has  been  the  paffion  of  the  Euro- 
peans for  thefe  foreign  luxuries,that  neither  thehigheft 
duties,  nor  the  ftri&eft  prohibitions,  nor  the  feVereft 
penalties,  have  been  able  to  check  it.  Every  govern- 
ment, after  having  in  vain  tried  to  controul  this  incli- 
nation, which  only  grew  ftronger  by  oppofition,  has 
been  forced  at  laft  to  yield  to  it,  though  their  prejudices, 
which  were  ftrengthened  by  time  and  cuftom,  made 
them  confider  this  compliance  as  detrimental  to  the 
(lability,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  nations. 

But  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became  neceflary 
to  put  an  end  to  this  tyranny.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  add  the  enjoyments  of 
foreign  climates  to  thofe  of  our  own  ?  Univerfa!  fociety 
exifts  as  well  for  the  common  imereft  of  the  whole,  as 
by  the  mutual  intereftof  all  the  individuals  that  com- 
pofe  it.  An  increafe  of  felicity  muft,  therefore,  refult 
from  a  general  intercourfe.  Commerce  is  the  exercife 
of  that  valuable  liberty  to  which  nature  has  called  all 
men*  which  Is  the  fource  of  their  happinefe,  and  indeed 
of  their  virtues.  Men  are  never  fo  truly  free  as  in  trade ; 
nor  is  any  thing  fo  conducive  to  freedom  ae  commer- 
cial laws :  and  one  particular  advantage  derived  from 
it  is,  that  as  frade  produces  liberty,  fo  it  contributes  to 

preferve  it. 

We  muft  be  but  little  acquainted  withmsan,  if  we* 
imagine  that  in  order  to  make  him  happy,  he  muft  bo 
debarred  from  enjoymeirts.  We  grant  that  die  being 
accuftomed  to  want  the  conveniences  of  life;  leffens 
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B  O  O  K  the  fura  of  our  misfortunes ;  hut  by  retrenching  more 
on  our  pleafures  than  on  our  forrows,  we  are  rather 
brought  to  a  (late  of  infenfibility  than  of  happinefs.  If 
nature  has  given  man  a  heart  too  fufceptible  of  tender 
impreflions ;  if  his  imagination  is  ever  employed  in  fearch 
of  objects  to  gratify  his  reftlefsand  involuntary  defues; 
he  (houldbe  left  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  the  wide  circle 
of  enjoyments.  Let  reafon  teach  him  to  be  fatisfied  with 
fuch  things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not  to  grieve  for  thofe 
that  are  out  of  his  reach  ;  this  is  true  wifdom.  But  to 
require  that  reafon  (houki  make  us  voluntarily  reject* 
what  it  is  in  our  power  to  add  to  our  prefent  enjoy- 
ments, is  to  contradict  nature,  and  to  fubvert  the  firft 
principles  of  fociability. 

How  (hall  we  perfuade  man  to  be  content  with  the 
(canty  pittance  that  moralists  think  proper  to  allow  him? 
How  (hall  we  afcertain  the  limits  of  what  is  neceflary, 
which  varies  according  to  his  fituation  in  life,  his  attain- 
ments, and  his  de fires  ?  No  fooner  had  his  induftry  made 
the  means  of  procuring  a  fubfiftence  more  eafy,  but  he 
fpent  his  time  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  circle  of  his  enjoyments.  Thence  fprang  all 
his  factitious  wants.  The  difcovery  of  a  new  fpecies 
of  fenfatipns  excited  a  defire  of  preferving  them!  and  a 
propenfity  to  find  out  others.  The  perfection  of  one 
art,  introduced  the  knowledge  of  feveral  others.  The 
fuccefs  of  a  war,  occafioned  by  hunger  or  revenge,  fug- 
gefted  the  notion  of  conqueft.  Navigation  put  men  un- 
der a  neceflity  of  destroying  one  another,  or  of  uniting 
together.  It  was  the  fame  with  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween nations  parted  by  the  feas,  as  with  foetal  com- 
pacts between  men  fcattered  upon  the  fame  earth*  All 
thofe  connections  began  by  combat,  and  ended  by  afib- 
ciations.  War  and  navigation  have  intermingled  focie- 
ties  and  colonies.  Hence  men  came  to  be  bound  toge- 
ther by  dependence  or  intercourfe.     The  refufe  of  all 

nations 
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nations  mixing  together  during  the  outrages  of  war,  are  BOOK 
refined  and  polifhed  by  commerce.  The  intent  of  com- 
merce is,  that  all  nations  fliould  confider  themfeves  as 
one  great  fociety,  whofe  members  have  all  an  equal  right 
to  partake  of  the  conveniences  of  the  reft.  The  objeS 
and  the  means  of  commerce  equally  fuppofe  a  defire  and 
a  freedom,  agreed  upon  by  all  nations,  to  make  all  ex- 
changes that  may  be  fuitable  to  both.  The  defire  and 
the  liberty  of  enjoyment,  are  the  only  two  fprings  of 
induftry,  and  the  only  two  principles  of  fociability 
among  men. 

Those  who  blame  the  trade  of  Europe  with  India 
have  only  the  following  reafons  to  alledge  againft  a  uni- 
verfal  and  free  intercourfe :  that  it  is  attended  with  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  men ;  that  it  checks  the  progrefs  of 
our  induftry ;  and  that  it  lefTens  our  flock  of  money. 
Thefe  obje&ions  are  eafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  (hall  be  free  to  chufe  a  profef- 
fion,  and  to  make  what  ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  faculties,  we 
need  not  be  anxious  about  his  fate.     As  in  a  ftate  of 
freedom,  every  thing  has  its  proper  value,  no  man  will 
expofe  himfelf  to  any  danger,  without  expecting  a  pro- 
portionable equivalent.     In  a  well  regulated   fociety, 
every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  bed  furts  his 
iaclination  and  his  intereft,  provided  it  is  not  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  properties  and  liberties  of  others.     A  law 
that  fliould  prohibit  every  trade  in  which  a  man  might 
endanger  his  life,  would  condemn  a  great  part  of  man-* 
kind  to  ftarve,  arid  would  deprive  fociety  of  numberlefs 
comforts.  We  need  not  pafs  the  Line  to  carry  oh  a  dan- 
gerous trade  ;  and  without  going  out  of  Europe,  we 
may  find  many  profeffions  that  are  far  more  deftrudive 
to  the  human  raqe,  than  the  navigation  to  India.     If  the 
dangers  of  the  fea  carry  off  feme  of  our  men,  let  us 
give  due  encouragement  to  the  culture  of  our  lands,  and 
our  population  will  be  fo  much  iftcreafed,  that  we  fhall 
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B  O  O  K  be  better  able  to  fpare  thpfe  (elf-devoted  vi&ims  that 
are  fwallo wed  up  by  the  Tea.  'J  p  this  we  may  add*  that 
mod  of  thofe  who  perifti  in  long  voyage,  are  loft  by  ac- 
cidental caufes,  which  might  eafily  be  prevented  by 
wholefomer  diet,  and  a  more  regular  life,  Bat  if  men 
will  add  to  the  vice*  of  their  own  climate  and  mappers, 
the  definitive  ones  of  the  climates  where  they  land,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  they  cannot  refift  thefe  united  principles 
of  deftru&ion. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  India  trade  (houW  cod  Eu- 
rope as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  we  very  fure 
that  this  lofs  it  not  made  up  by  the  labours  to  which  it 
gives  rife,  and  which  cbenfh  and  increafe  our  popula- 
tion ?  The  men  who  gp  abroad,  certainly  leave  their 
places  vacant  upon  land,  to  be  filled  up  by  Others  yet 
unborn.  Whoever  csfts  an  attentive  eye  op  the  multi* 
tude  of  inhabitants  that  cover  the  confined  territory  of 
maritime  nations,  will  be  convened  that  it  is  qo±  the 
navigation  t°  Afia,  npr  even  navigation  in  general,  that 
is  detrimental  to  populatiop,  and  that  on  the  .contrary, 
it  alone  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  to  balance  *U  the  caufes 
of  decay  of  the  human  race.  J^e*  us  pqw  endeavour 
to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  apprehend  the 
India  trade  interferes  with  our  induftry  at  home. 

Admitting  it  true  thai  if  had  put  a  flop  to  fome 
of  pur  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many  more.  It  has 
introduced  into  our  colonies,  the  culture  of  fagar,  coffee, 
and  indigo.  Many  of  our  manufactures  are  kept  up  by 
India  filk  and  cptton.  If  Saxony  and  other  countries  in 
Europe  make  very  fips  china ;  if  Valencia  weaves  P«» 
kins  fuperior  to  thofe  of  China;  if  Switzerland  imi- 
tates the  rouflins  ai*4  worked  callicoes;  of  Bengal ;  if 
England  and  France  prftrt  .liMW  with  great  elegance ; 
if  fo  many  fluffs,  formerly  unknown,  to  our  climates, 
now  employ  our  befl^rtife*  are  we  Bot  indebted  to  In« 
dia  for  all  thefe  ad  v^magee  i 

Let 
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Let  us  proceed  further,  and  put  the  cafe  that  we  are  BOOK 
not  beholden  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improvements,  the 
consumption  we  make  of  their  commodities  cannot  be 
prejudicial  to  our  induftr.y  ;  for  we  pay  for  them  with 
the  produceofour  own  manufacture*  exported  to  Ame- 
rica. I  fell  a  hundred  livres  (about  4/.  7/.  &/,)  worth 
of  linen  to  a  Spaniard,  and  fend  that  money  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Another  fends  the  fame  quantity  of  the  linen 
itfelf.  We  both  bring  bonne  tea.  In  the  main  we  are 
both  doing  the  fame  thing;  we  are  changing  a  hundrtd 
livres  (about  4/.  7/.  <W.)  worth  of  linen  into  tea :  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  one  does  it  by  a  double,  and 
the  other  by  a  fingle  procefs,  Suppofe  the  Spaniard, 
infteadof  giving  me  motley,  had  given  me  goods  that 
were  faleabU  in  India,  I  fhould  not  fcave  injured  our  an- 
tificers  by  carrying  them  thUfccf;  Is  it  not  the  very 
fame  e$  if  I  had  carried  our  dwn  produce  thither?  I  fail 
from  Europe  with  national  manufactures ;  I  go  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  exchange  them  for  piaflres;  I  carry 
thofe  piaftres  to  the  Indies ;  I  bring  home  things  that 
are  either  ufcful  or  pteafing.  Hare  I  confined  the  in- 
duftry  of  my  toutiry  }  Far  from  it ;  I  have  extended 
the  consumption  of  its  produJce>  and  multiplied  the  en* 
joyments  of  my  countrymen.  But  what  miflead*  the 
oppofers  of  the  India  trade  is,  that  the  piaftres  are 
brought  oyer  to  Eqrope  before  they  are  carried  to  Ada. 
Theiaft  point  to  be  considered  is,  that  whether  the  mo- 
ney  is  or  is  not  employed  tf«  the  intermediate  mark  of 
exchange,  I  hare  either  diredfy  or  indire&iy  made  an 
exchange  wfab  Afia,  and  bartered  goods  for  goods,  my 
indaftry  fo*  their  ihduftry,  my  produce  for  their  pro^ 

duce. 

But,  it  isobps&ed  by  iome  discontented  men,  that 
India  has  at  all  -times  fuiaHowed  up  all  the  treafures  o£ 
the  unimfev  fiver  fince  chance  has  taught  men'  the  life 

ofj 
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BOOK  of  metals,  fay  thefe  cenfurers,  they  have  never  ceafed  to 
.  fearch  for  them.    Pale  and  reftlefs  Avarice  has  taken  her 
ftand  among  the  barren  rocks,  where  nature  had  wifely 
concealed  thofe  infidious  treafures.     Since  they  were 
digged  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  have  con- 
ftantly  been  fp reading  over  its  furface,  from  whence, 
notwithftanding  the  extreme  opulence  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  fome  other  nations,  they  have  difappeared  from 
Europe,  Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  Ada.     India  hath 
fwept  them  all  away.    Money  ftill  goes  the  fame  way ; 
it  flows  inceflantly  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  there  it  fixes, 
and  never  finds  its  way  back  again.     It  is  for  India  then, 
that  the  mines  of  Peru  have  been  opened,  and  it  is  for 
its  inhabitants  that  the  Europeans  have  been  guilty  of 
fo  many  crimes  in  America.    Whilft  the  Spaniards  are 
draining  the  blood  of  their  (laves  in  Mexico  to  dig  filver 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  take  ftill  more 
pains  to  bury  it  again.     If  ever  the  wealth  of  Potofi 
(bould  be  exhauftcd,  we  muft  go  and  look  for  it  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  where  we  have  fent  it.     When  we 
have  drained  India  of  pearls  and  perfumes,  we  fhall,  per- 
haps, go  fword  in  hand,  and  recover  the  money  it  hath 
coft  us.     So  fhall  our  cruelties  and  caprice*  remove  the 
gold  and  filver  into  other  climes,  where  avarice  and  fu- 
perftition  will  again,  bury  ihem  underground.  * 

These  complaints  are  sot  altogether  groundlefs. 
Ever  fince  the  other  parts  of  the  world  have  opened  a 
communication  with  India,  they  have  conftantly  ex- 
changed gold  and  filver  for  arts  and  commodities.  Na- 
ture has  lavifhed  upon  the  Indians  the  little  they  want ; 
their  climate  will  not  admit  of  our  luxuries,- and  their 
religion  gives  them  an  abhorrence  from  fome  things  that 
we  feed  upon.  As  their  cuftoms,  manners  and  govern- 
ment have  continued  the  fame  in  the  mrdft  of  the  revo- 
lutions that  have  over tixrne4.it heir  country,  we.  muft  not 
expeft  they  fhould  ever  alter.    India  ever  was,  and  ever 

will 
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will  be  what  it  now  is.     As  long  as  any  trade  is  caf-  B  OO  K 
ried  on  there,  money  will  be  brought  in,  and  goods  fent 
out.     But  before  we  exclaim  again  ft  the  abufe  of  this 
trade,  we  fhould  follow  its  gradual  progrefs,  and   fee 
what  is  the  refult. 

First,  it  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to  India. 
They  have  gold  of  their  own;  befides  a  conftant 
fupply  from  Monomotapa,  which  comes  by  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Africa  and  by  the  Red  Sea ;  from  the  Turks, 
which  is  brought  by  way  of  Arabia  and  Baflbra  ;  and 
from  Perfia,  which  comes  both  by  the  ocean  and  the 
continent.  This  enormous  rnafs  is  never  increafed  by 
the  geld  we  fetch  from  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  co* 
lonies.  In  {hurt,  we  are  fo  far  from  carrying  gold  to 
Afia,  that  for  a  long  while  we  carried  filver  to  China 
to  barter  it  againft  gold. 

Even  the  filver  they  get  from  us  is  by  no  means  fo 
eonfiderable  as  may  be  imagined,  from   the  immenfe 
quantity  of  India  goods  we  bring  home.     Their  annual 
fale  has  of  late  years  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  (6,562,500/.)     Suppofing  they  had  coft  but 
half  of  what    they    fold    for,     feventy-five    millions 
(3,281,250/.)  muft  have   been   fent  to  India  to  pur- 
chafe  them,  befides  what  muft  have  been  fent  over  for 
oar  fettlements.     We  (hall  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that 
for  fome  time  paft,  all  Europe  put  together  has  not 
carried    thither     more     than     twenty-four     millions 
(1,050,000/.)  a  year.     Eight  millions  (350,000/.)  are 
fent  from  France,  fix  millions  (262,500/.)  from   Hol- 
land, three  mitlions  (131,250/.)  from  England,  three 
millions    (131,250/.)    from   Denmark,    two  millions 
(87,500/.)  from  Sweden,  and  two  millions  (87,500/.) 
from  Portugal. 

This  calculation  will  not  appear  improbable   if  we 
confider,  that  though  in  general  India  is  in  no  want 

either 
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BOOK  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  manufactures,  yet  they 

}* J  receive  it  from  us,  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen  goods, 

and  other  Icfler  articles,  to  the  full  amount  of  one  fifth 
of  the  commodities  we  buy  there. 

This  method  of  payment  receives  an  acceffion  from 
the  produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia.  The 
moft  confiderable  by  far  are  thofe  of  the  fpice  iflancb 
for  the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  the  Englifh. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and  agents  in 
India,  muft  likewife  be  deduded  from  the  exportation 
of  our  money.  Thofe  induftrious  men  depofit  their 
dock  in  the  coffers  of  their  own,  or  fome  other  nation, 
to  be  repaid  them  in  Europe,  whither  they  all  return 
fooner  or  later.  So  that  a  part  of  the  India  trade  is 
carried  on  with  money  got  in  the  country. 

Some  events  happen  too  from  time  to  time,  that 
bring  the  treafures  of  the  eaft  into  our  hands.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  by  the  revolutions  in  the  Decan  and  Ben- 
gal, and  by  difpefing  of  thrones  at  pleafure,  the  French 
and  the  Engliih  have  got  pofieffion  of  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated for  fo  many  ages.  It  is  evident  that  thofe  fums, 
joined  to  others  lefs  confiderable,  muft  have  kept  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  home,  which  muft  other  wife 
have  gone  to  Afis. 

That  rich  part  of  the  world  ha9  even  reftored  tons 
fome  of  the  treafure  we  had  poured  into  it.  Every  body 
has  heard  of  Kouli-kan's  expedition  to  India,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  he  brought  away  upwards  of 
2,000,000,000  (87,500,000/.)  in  fpecie,  or  in  \atua~ 
ble  effects.  The  emperor's  palace  alone,  contained 
ineftimable  and  innumerable  treafures.  The  prefenca 
chamber  was  lined  with  plate  gold;  the  deling  girtterex) 
with  diamonds.  Twelve  pillars  of  mafty.goU,  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  (tones,  made  three  fides  of  the 
thrones  the  canopy  reprefented  a  peacock*  with  hb 
wing*  extended  to  overlhadow  the  monarch.  The  dia- 
monds, 
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monds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  all  the  fparkling  gems  B  O  O  If. 
that  compofed  that  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip,  per-  v^T^. 
fedly  imitated  the  colours  of  that  beautiful  bird.     No 
doubt  part  of  that  wealth  is  gone  back  to  India.  Much 
of  the  treafure  brought  to  Perfia  at  the  conqueft  of  the 
Mogul,  rauft  have  been  buried  under  ground  during  the 
fubfequent  wars;  but  the  feveral  branches  of  commerce 
muft  certainly  have  brought  fome  toEurope  through  fuch 
well-known  channels,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  them. 
Admitting  that  none  of  thefe  riches  have  reached 
us,  the  caufe  of  thofe  who  condemn  the  trade  of  India, 
becaufe  it  is  carried  on  with  coin,  will  be  no  gainer  by 
it,  which  is  eafily  proved.     Money  is  not  produced  in 
our  fields ;  it  is  the  produce  of  America,  which  rs  fent 
us  in  exchange  for  our  own.     If  Europe  did  not  fend  it 
to  Afia,  America  would  fodn  be  unable  to  fend  any  more 
to  Europe.    The  too  great  plenty  of  it  on  our  continent 
would  fo  reduce  its  value,  that  the  nations  who  bring 
it  to  us,  could  no  longer  get  it  from  their  colonies. 
When  once  an  ell  of  linen  cloth,  which  is  now  worth 
twenty  fols,  (io</.  f),  rifes  to  a  piftole,  (16/.  gd.)9  the 
Spaniards  cannot  buy  it  of  us,  to  carry  it  to  the  country 
where  filver  grows.    It  coils  them  money  to  work  the 
mines.     When  this  expcnce  (hall  have  increafed  to  ten 
times  that  fura,  and  the  price  of  filver  is  (fill  the  fame, 
the  bu  finds  of  working  in  the  mines,  wiB  be  more  ex- 
penfive  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  of  courfe 
will  drop  it.    No  more  gold  and  filver  will  come  from 
the  new  world  to  the  old,  and  the  American  will  be 
forced  to  forfake  their  richeft  mines,  as  they  have  gra- 
dually done  the  poor  ones.    This  event  would  have  tak- 
en place  before  now,  if  they  had  not  found  a  way  of 
difpofing  of  about  3,000,000,000  (131,250,000/.)  in 
Afia,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   or  by  the  Phi- 
lippines.     Therefore  this  profufion  of  money  poured 
into  India,  which  fo  many  prejudiced  perfons  have  hi* 

therto 
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BOOK  tberto  confidered  as  a  ruinous  exportation,  has  been  be* 
a      *'_.  neficial  both  to  Spain,  by  fupporting  the  only  manufac- 
ture fiie  can  boaft  of;  and  to  other  nations  who  with* 
out  it  could  never  have  difpofed  of  their  produce,  or 
of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.     Having  thus  juftified 
the  Indian  trade,  we  fliall  next  proceed  to  enquire  whe- 
ther it  has  been  conducted  by  the  principles  of  found 
policy. 
An  inquiry      All  the  nations  in  Europe  who  have  doubled  the 
whether  it   Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at  founding  great 
rr,that  the  empires  in  Afia.     The  Portuguefe,  who  led  the  way  to 
Europeans  thole  wealthy  regions,  firil  let  us  the   example  of  a 
k       tla-C  b°un(Mels  ambition.     Not  content  with  having  made 
blifhments  themfelves  matters  of  the  iflands  in  which  the  choked: 
inlndia,in  productions  were  to  be  found,  and  ere&ed  fort  redes 
carry  on      wherever  they  were  wanted  to  fecurc  to  themfelves  the 
the  trade,    navigation  of  the  eaft,  they  alfo  afpired  to  the  authority 
of  giving  laws  to  the  Malabar,   which,  being  divided 
into  feveral  petty  fovereignties,  that  were  jealous  of,  or 
at  emnity  with  each  other,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  at  firft  (hew  more  moderation; 
even  before  they  had  completed  the  conquefl:  of  the 
Philippines,  which  were  to  be  the  center  of  their  power, 
they  ftrovc  to  extend  their  dominion  further.  If  they 
have  not  fince  fubdued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archi- 
pelago, or  filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their 
enormities,  we  rauft  look  for  the  caufe  of  their  ina&ion 
in  the  treafures  of  America,  which  confined  their  pur* 
fuits,  though  they  did  not  fatisfy  their  defires. 

The  Dutch  robbed  the  Portuguefe  of  their  bed  pods 
on  the  continent,and  drove  them  out  of  the  fpice  iflands. 
They  have  kept  thofe  poflefTions,  and  forae  later  acqui- 
sitions, only  by  eftabliihing  a  form  of  government,  lefs 
faulty  than  that  of  the  nations  on  whofe  ruins  they  were 
rifing. 

TH£ 
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The  French  took  fuch  flow  and  irrefolutc  fteps,  that  BOOK 
it  was  long  before  they  could  form  or  execute  any  great 
projects.  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  fufficiently 
powerful,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  fubvcrfion  of 
the  Mogul  authority,  to  ufurp  the  dominion  of  Coro- 
mandel.  By  artful  negotiations,  they  conquered  or  ob- 
tained a  more  extenfive  territory  than  any  European 
power  had  ever  poffeffed  in  Indoftan. 

The  Engliih,  more  prudent,  did  not  attempt  to  ag- 
grandize themfelves  till  they  had  dripped  the  French 
of  their  acquifitions,  and  till  no  rival  nation  could  con- 
tend with  them.  The  certainty  of  having  none  but  the 
natives  to  deal  with,  determined  them  to  fall  upon  Ben- 
gal. It  was  the  province  of  all  India,  which  afforded 
moft  commodities  fit  for  the  markets  of  Ada  and  Eu- 
rope, and  was  likely  to  confume  moft  of  their  manu- 
factures; and  alfo,  that  which  their  flag  could  be  ft 
prated,  having  the  advantage  of  a  great  river.  They 
have  conquered,  and  they  flatter  themfelves  they  fhall 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

Their  fuccefles,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have 
aftoniftied  all  nations.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  foli- 
tary  and  defencelefs  iflands  that  have  no  connection 
with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been  fubdued.  But 
it  is  aftoniftnng  to  the  laft  degree,  that  five  or  fix  hundred 
Europeans  fhould  in  our  days  have  beaten  innumerable 
armies  of  Gentiles  and  Mahometans,  moftly  {killed  in 
the  art  of  war.  Thefe  ft  range  fcenes  however  ought 
not  to  appear  furprifing  after  what  we  had  feen  before. 

The  Portuguefe  had  fcarcely  begun  to  appear  in  the 
eaft,  when  a  few  (hips  and  a  few  foldiers  fubverted  whole 
kingdoms.  A  fmall  number  of  factories  they  eftablifhed, 
and  of  forts  they  erefied,  were  fufBcient  to  crufh  the 
powers  of  India.  When  they  ceafed  to  be  opprefTed  by 
the  firft  conquerors,  they  were  foby  thofe  who  expelled 
and  fucceeded  them.     The  hiftory  of  thofe  delightful 

regions, 
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BOOK  region*,  was  no  longer  the  hiftory  of  the  natives*  but 
that  of  their  tyrants.  But  what  Grange  people  muft 
thefe  hare  been*  who  never  could  learn  wifdoca  in  the 
fchool  of  adverfity  and  experience;  who  tamely  furren- 
dercd  to  their  common  enemy  ;  who  were  continually 
defeated,  and  yet  never  knew  how  to  repulft  a  few  ad- 
venturers, thrown  up  as  it  were  out  of  the  fca,  upon 
their  coafts?  They  were  fo  conftantly  the  dupes  send  the 
vi£tim6  of  thofe  who  attacked  them,  that  one  would  at- 
mod  be  tempted  to  think  they  were  not  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  caufes  of  this  unaccountable  pirfiibntnii* 
ty  (hall  be  the  fubjeft  of  our  next  inquiry*  and  we  (hall 
begin  by  defpotifm. 

All  nations  muft  ncceSarily  lo(e  their  virtue,  their 
courage  and  their  love  of  independence,  in  proportion  as 
they  depart  from  the  original  ftate  of  nature  ~r  atid  it  is 
reafoaable  to  believe  that  the  fouthern  natrons  of  Afta 
having  been  firfl:  collected  into  foticttes,  irreft  nave  been 
the  earlieft  expofed  to  defpotifm.  Such  has  been  the  pro- 
grefs  of  all  affociations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world* 
Another  truth  equally  evident  from  hiftory  is,  that  all 
arbitrary  power  haftens  its  own  deftrudton,  and  that  re- 
volutions will  reftore  liberty  (boner  oflater,  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  rapid.  Few  countries,  except  the  Indoftatt, 
but  have  fome  time  or  other  recovered  their  rights,  when 
once  they  bad  loft  them.  Tyrants  have  fallen  a  hundred 
times,  but  tyranny  has  always  flood  its  ground. 

Civil  flave^y  has  been  the  confequence  of  political 
flavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mailer  of  his  own  life  $  he 
knows  of  no  law  that  will  prated  it  from  the  caprice  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his  agents.  He  is  not  mailer 
of  his  own  underftandtng,  he  is  debarred  from  all  flu  dies 
that  are  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  only  allowed  fuch  as 
tend  to  enflave  him.  He  is  not  mailer  of  his  own  field ; 
the  lands  and  their  produce  belong  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
it  is  well  if  the  labourer  can  earn  enough  to  fubftft  him- 

felf 
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felf  arid  family.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  induftry :  BOOK 
every  artift  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  difcover  fome  t _^J 
abilities,  is  in  danger  of  being  doomed  to  ferve  the 
monarch,  his  lieutenants,  or  fome  rich  man  who  has 
purchafed  a  right  to  employ  him  as  he  pleafes.  He  is 
not  mafter  of  his  own  wealth  :  he  buries  his  gold  under 
ground*  to  fecure  it  from  therapacious  hand  of  power, 
and  leaves  it  there  at  his  death,  fooiiftily  imagining  it 
will  be  of  fervxe  to  him  in  the  next  world.  No  doubt 
this  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  authority,  with 
which  the  Indian  is  endompaffed  on  all  fides,  muft  fub- 
due  his  fpirit,  and  render  him  incapable  of  thofe  gene- 
rous facrifices  that  courage  requires. 

The  climate  of  Indoftan  is  another  impediment  to 
thefe  magnanimous  exertions.  The  (loth  it  infpires  is 
an  inviacibie  abftacle  to  great  revolutions,  and  vigorous 
oppositions  fo  common  in-  the  northern  regions.  The 
body  and  the  mind  equally  enervated,  have  only  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  flavery.  In  the  fecond,  or  aj  furtheft 
in  the  third  generation,  the  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the 
Pexfians,  and  even  the  Europeans,  contract  the  liftlefnefs 
of  the  Indians.  Thefe.  natural  influences  might  cer- 
tainly be  conquered  by  religious  or  moral  inftitutions ; 
but  thefuperftitions  of  the  country  are  ftrangers  to  fuch 
exalted  views.  They  never  promifc  future  rewards  to 
the  generous  patriot  who  falls  in  his  country's  caufe. 
Whilft  they  advife,  and  fomeiioies  command  fuicide,  by 
the  allurement  of  future  delights,  they  ftri&ly  forbid 
the  Ihedding  of  blood.   * 

This  was  aneceffary  confluence  of  the  doctrine  of 
tranfmigratoonj  which  mpft  infptre  its  followers  with 
conftantand  uaiverfat  benevolence.  They  are  in  con- 
tinual  fear  o/'  hurting  theit  neighbour,  that  is,  all  men 
and  all  anirrtals. '  How  can  a  man  be  a  foldier  when  he 
can  fay,'perha£s,  the  elephant  or  the  horfe  I  am  going 
to  knock  down  may  contain  my  father's  foul  j  perhaps, 

Vol.  II.  I  the 
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B.O.O.IL  the  enemy  1  am  gping  to  flay  w<a,s  fprmerlythe  head  of 
niy  family?  Thus  in  the  Ipdiqs^  religjcw.  eq^u.rage,s 
cowardice*  tfie  offspripg.of  defpotifm  and-  of,  tjie  clj- 
iqate:  ttys  manners  of ftne  people;  coi^tfihutp,  ft  ill  napre 
to  increafe  it, 

In  eyery  country,  the  paffiprvofjpve  is  th^  ruling  paf- 
fioi\,  but  it  is  qqt  purfue^  vyjt^  the  faip^e^g^rp?fsin 
every  climate,  T>e  nprthe/it  nations,  indulge  it .  with 
decency  and  moderations  wJierea$  the.  foutbem  ones 
give  a  looff  to  if  with  unbpunde^  licentioufnefs.  The 
policy  of  prince?  has  fomejimes  turned  this  propenfity 
to  the  ady^n^age  of  fociety ;  but  the  lawgivers  of  thelnr 
dies  feem  to  have  had  nothing/in  view  but  to  iocreafe 
the  fftalinflpen^e^ of, their  ardent  climate.  The.  Mo- 
guls, thela^jcqnquerprs  of.  tbofa  regions,  have  ftillfur- 
paffed  thernT  Love,  is  tp  them  but  a  fhameful  and  de- 
ftru6\ive  debauchery,  confecrated  •  by  religion*  by  the. 
laws,  an^  by  gpverr\ment.  The  military  condud  of  the 
nations  of  lod^n,  w  be  their  Rag^n*  or  Mohammedans, 
is  anfwer able  tp  their  dhTelute,  maimers.  We  fhall 
menV^n.fqmsJp^rti<;ul.ar3^  ta^n  from  the  writings  of 
an  English  ofiScer,  rer^artablc  for.his  military  exploits 
in.thpfe  jarts, 

Tjhe  foldiersniMke  upthefmalkfl  part  of  the  Indian 

camps;    E^ery.  t W>per .is  attended  by  his  wife,  his  chil- 

drena  and  twpfervanis,ojietoJookafterhis.horfe,and  the 

other  to  fprt*ge^  The  train  of  the  officers  and  generals  is 

proportionate  .to  their  vanity,  their  fortune  and  their 

rank.  The  fovereign  himfelf,  whert  heiake?  the  6eld, 

more  intent  yppn  making  a  parade  .of  Jiis  .magnificence 

than  upon  the  neceffities  pf  ,war*  carries  along  with  him 

his  ferag^io,.  h»  elephants*  Jus  court,  and  Aknb&aM  «the 
inhabitants  of /his  captfal;     Tfye  necefljtypf, pFftvjdjpg 

for  the  wanis,  the  fan^s,and  tbe,lu*uiy  of  ft  &&  flange ,, 
multitude,  mjift ,  naturally  ,fofix}  a  kjn$l  pf  tojjrn  ,inj;he., 
midfl  of  the  army,  fuU.of  rnaga^ines  and  .u^nj^eqeffcry. 

ar^icjes. 
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articles,  The  motions  of  fuch  an  unwieldy  mafs  can-  Bo  OK' 
not  but  be-  vejy  florw;.  There  is;  great  confufion  in  t  _** 
their  marches*  and  in  all  their-operatione.  However 
abitemioud  the  Indians,  and*  even  the  Moguls  may  vb^ 
there  muft  often  be  a  want  of  provisions*  and  famine 
brings  oil  contagious  diftempers,  and  a  dreadful  morta- 
lity. 

These  diflempfcrs  feldom  carry  off  aiiyhet  recrtrfts. 
Though  in  general,:  the  inhabitants  of  Intfoftanaffeft  a 
grear  p&ffion  foribilitaty  glory*  they,are:not  fond  of  the 
profeffipn.  They  who  have  been  fa  fuccefsfu I  in  battle 
as  to  obtain  honourable  tithes,  are  escufed  from,  ferving' 
for  fome  time  5  and*  there  are  few  that  do  not  avail 
themfelyerf  of  this. privilege;  The.  retreat  of  thefe  ve-' 
tcrans  reduces  the  army  to  -a  defpieable  aflemblage  of" 
foldiers,  letied  ii*  hafte  in  the  fdvefal  provinces  of  the 
empire,  who  are- utterly. uRaqyaHHeiJ^th  difcipline. 

THE-manner  in  which  thefe  tirtotyslive,  isdnfwerable 
to  fo  faulty;  a  'conftitution; :  At  night  they  eat  a  .very i 
great  quantity  of  wce^  -and  after  fup£er,  they  take  fome' 
drugs  that  lay  .ithemf  faft  afleep.r  Notwithfoadktg -this 
bad  habit,  they.'plade  no  gdard  abbut  their  camp  to 
prevent  their  being  furprifedf  «&r  caaany  Ming- prevail 
upanfc  idMief  to'rife-fcflfly*  for  'thfr  execution  of  projects 
that retjuire  the gr»ateft  difpatdhi; 

ThI  birds  of  puey,  with  which  they  are  always  plen- 
tifully provided,  regulate  th«K  operation*.  If  they  find r 
them  herfvyor  btfdunrbed,  it  is  a  b^d  omen,  and  pre- 
vents their  marching  out  to  battle :  if  they  are  fierce  and 
angry»  thty, prepare  for  hattler whatever  reafons  they 
might  hayt  for  delaying  -it.  This  fuperftition,  together 
with  the  observance of  lucky  and  unlucky  days*  decides 
the  fate  of  the*  beft  concerted  proje&s. 

They  obferve  no  order  in  their  marches.  Every  Fol- 
dier  goes  on  as  he  likes,  and ,  only  follows  the-  bulk  of 
the  corps  he  belongs  to,     He  is  frequently  feen  carry- 

I  2  ing 
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BOOK  ing  his  provifions  upon  his  head,  together  with  the 
*  utenfils  for  dre(fing  them ;  whilft  his  arms  are  carried 
by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed  by  feveral  chil- 
dren. If  a  foot  foldier  has  any  relations  or  bufinefs  in 
the  enemy's  army,  he  wilt  quietly  go  there,  and  return 
to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  with  the  lead  op- 
pofition. 

The  a&ion  is  no  better  condufted  than  the  prepara- 
tives to  it.  The  cavalry,  in  which  cOnfifts  the  whole 
ftrcngth  of  an  Indian  army,  as  the  infantry  are  held  in 
great  contempt,  fight  tolerably  with  the  fword  and  fpear, 
but  can  never  ftand  the  fire  of  cannon  or  mufquet.  They 
are  afraid  of  lofing  their  horfes,  which  are  moftly  Ara- 
bian, Perfiati  or  Tartarian,  and  are  their  whole  fortune. 
Thofe  who  belong  to  this  corps  are  well  refpe&ed  and 
well  paid,  and  are  fo  fond  of  their  horfes,  that  fome- 
times  they  will  go  in  mourning  for  them. 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy's  artillery,  as  much  as 
they  confide  in  their  own,  though  they  neither  know 
how  to  bring  it  along,  nor  how  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
Their  great  guns,  which  are  called  by  pompous  names, 
are  q&ftty  of  a  prodigious  frae,  and  rather  prevent  than 
affift  tt\e  gaining  of  a  vi&ory. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  of  being  drftingnifhed  in- 
toxicate themfelves  with  opium,  imagining  that  it 
warms  the  blood,  and  qualifies  them  for  heroic  adions. 
In  this  ftate  of  intoxication,  their  drefs  and  impotent 
rage,  make  them  bear  a  greater  refembkneetb  fanatical 
women  than  to  refoliite  inert '.         ♦ 

The  prince  who  commands  thefe'defpicable  troops, 
always  rides  on  an  elephant  richly  caparifoned,  where 
he  is  at  once  the  general  and  the  ftandard  of  the  whole 
army,  whofe  eyes  are-fixed  upon  him.  If  he  flies,  he  is 
(lain ;  the  whole  machine  is  deftroyed  ;  the  feveral  corps 
difperfe,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

'  .This 
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This  defcrtption  which  we  might  have  enlarged  BOOK 
upon  without  exaggeration,  confirms  the  probability  of 
our  fuccefles  in  Indoftan.  Many  Europeans  themfelves, 
judging  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  inland  parts,  by 
what  has  been  done  along  the  coafts,  imagine  we  might 
without  raftinefs  undertake  the  conqueft  of  the  whole 
country*  The  circumftance,  that  makes  them  fo  con- 
fident is,  that  in  places  where  no  enemy  could  harafs 
them  in  the  rear,  nor  intercept  the  expe&ed  fuc- 
cours,  they  have  overcome  timorous  weavers  and  mer- 
chants, undifciplined  and  cowardly  armies;  weak 
princes  jealous  of  each  other,  and  always  at  war  with 
their  neighbours,  or  their  own  fubjeQs.  They  do  not 
confider,  that  if  they  were  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior parts,  they  would  all  perifh  before  they  had  got 
half  way.  They  would  be  fpent  with  the  exceffive 
Jieatof  the  climate,  continual  fatigue,  numberlefs  dif- 
eafest  want  of  provifion*  and  a  thoufand  other  caufes 
of  inevitable,  death,  even  though  no  troops, ihould  ha- 
rafs them. 

We  will  fuppofe,  hpwever,  that  ten  thoufaixi  Euro- 
pean foldiers  had  actually  overrun  and  ravaged  India 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence?  Would  thefe  focces  be.fufEcient  to  fecure  the 
conqueft,  to  keep  every  nation*  every  province,  every 
diftrtflt  in  order  ;  and  if  this  number  is  not  fufficient,  let 
it  be  calculated  what  number  of  troops  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  this  purpofe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  government  was  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  this  would  fcarcely^dd  any  advantage  to  the 
fituation  of  the  conquering  party.  The  revenues  of 
Indoftan,  will  be  fpent  in  Indoftan  itfelf*  The  Euro- 
pean power  that  has  conceived  this  projed  of  ufurpa- 
tion,  would  have  nothing  left,  but  a. large  vacant  and 
unpopulated  fpace,  and  the  difgrace  of  haying  purfued 
chimerical  ideas. 

I  3  This 
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BOOK  JThis,  indeed,  is  now  an  ufelcfs  queftion,  fince  the 
Europeans  themfelves  have  made  their  fuccefs  in'Indof- 
tan  more  difficult  than  ever.  By  aflbciating  the  natives 
to  their  mutual  jealqufies,  they  have  taught  them  the 
art  of  war,  and  trained  them  up  to  arms  apd  difcipline. 
This  impolitic  conduS  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  thofe  countries;  whofe  ambition  has  been 
excited  to  eftaMifli  regular  troops.  TheV  cavalry 
moves  in  better  order;  and  their  infantry,  which  was 
always  cbnfidered  in  fo  defpicable  a  light,  has  now  ac- 
quired the  firmnefs  of  our  battalions.  A  numerous  and 
weH  ordered  artillery  has  defended  their  camps,  and 
proteQed  their  attacks.  The  armies,  'better  cornppfed, 
and  better  j>aid,  have  been  ible  to  keep  the  field 
longer. 

This  change  which  might  have  been  foreseen  had 
vrc  not  been  Minded. by  temporary  ititere'ft,  may  in  time 
become  fo  confiderable,  as  wholly  to  prevent  pur  at- 
tempting any  further  conquefts  in  Indoftan,arid  ppifibfjr 
-/-we  may  lofe  thofe  we  have  already  made.  'Whether 
*  this  wiM  be  a  misfortune  or  an  advantage,  is  what  we 
ftall  next  take  into  confederation. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  began  to*  trade  in  that 
wealthy  region,  they  found  it  divided  into  a  great  ma- 
ny fmaWftates,  feme  of  which  were  governed  by  princes 
of  their  own  nation,  and  feme  by  Pa ta it -kings.  Their 
.  mutual  hatred  was  the  occafion  of  continual  wars.  Be- 
fides  the  wars  betwten  province  and  province,  there 
was  a  perpetual  one  between  every  fovereigri  and  his 
fubje&s.  It  was  fomented  by  the  tax-gatherers,  who  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  at7  court,  always  levied  heavier 
taxes  than  had  been  laid1  on  the  people.  'Thefe  barba- 
rians aggravated  this  'heavy  burden  by  diftreffing  and 
vexing  the  inhabitants.  'Their  extortions  were  a  means 
of  keeping  their  -places,  in  ai  country  whefre  lie  is  al- 
ways in  the  right  who  has  moft  to  give. 

•   *  From 
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pROii  this  anarchy  and  thcfe  violent  proceedings  8  O  O  It 
we  judged  that  fo  fettle  a  fafe  and  permanent  com-  \^ 
mei'ce,  we  nfiuft  put  it  wider  the  pfdte&ioh  of  ariAs^ 
arid  we  fortified  our  fa&Orie$.  In  'procefs  of  time,  jea- 
loufy,  which  divides  the  feuropean'-  nations  in  the  In- 
dies, as  it  does  every  wWre  elfe,  expoTed 'them  to  more 
considerable  experices.  Each  of  thefe  foreign  nations 
thought  it  Aeceffary  to  augment  'thfeir  Forcb,  left  thejr 
Ifhould  be  overpowered  by  their  rivals. 

Our  dominion,  however;  attended  t\6  ftrther  tKaA 
bul*  oWn  fortrenes.  Goods  weVe  brought  thither  from 
the  inland  pkrts,  peaceably  enough,  or  at  iiatt  Without 
infuperablfe  difficulties.  Even  after  the  cbnquefts  of 
Kouli-kan  had  plunged  the  north  of  Indoftaft  into  con- 
fufion,  the  coaft  of  Cbrdniandel  enjoyed  its  former 
tranquility.  But  the  death  of  tf  ifcariri  Muluc,  Soiiba  of 
the  D  fee  an,  kindled  a  flame  which  is  not  fet  fully  ex- 
tinguiflied; 

The  difpofil  of  thofe  immenfe  fpolls,  riaturally  be- 
lttbged  to  tHfe  coilrt  of  Dehty }  but  the  weaRhefs  of  that 
cbnrt  ehibbldehed  thfe  children  of  Nizam  to  difpufe  tfieir 
fathers  ttbtttttA  To  futyhltit eich Mother;  they  M 
recourfe  iltfebtetfely  td  artfis;  to  treachery,  to  fbifpn, 
and  to  dflafllnitioris.  Moft  olF  tfce  a#vefitur£rs  they  en- 
gaged id  their  MJmoTities  and  erne's,  penlh^d  airing. 
thefe  horrid  tfanftfiions.  The  Mrattas  ilone;  a  na- 
tion Who  lihhStinies  t6tfk  pafrf  With  one,  afuf  fometimes 


d&s  have  prittnd^d  it  Was  greatly  thiir  intereft  to  oppofe 
this  deep  btftfccreY  defigii,  and  they  alledge  thVtoilow- 
irtg  realBris  in  ffitetr  defence!. 

The  UimHU  Hi  *tej>  M  t^yes;  both  froiti  eiul 
cation  and  frotirr  ttteir  p&iticiil  priridpliesV  They  have 
no  rtfeUtf  id  tfftW  of  nrtufoW  no  nbtibri  of  naWrat  or 
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BOOK  civil  right,  and  carry  deflation  wherever  they-go.  The 
*         mod  populous  countries  are  turned  into  a  defert,  at  the 
very  report  of  their  approach.    In  the  countries  ihey 
have  fubdued,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  confufioji,  and 
all  the  manufadures  are  deftroyed. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  ftroogeft  on  the;  coaft  of 
Cororaandel,  thought  fuch  neighbours  would  utterly 
ruin  their  trade,  and  they  could  never  venture  to  fend 
money  by  fheir  couriers  to,  buy  goods  in  the  inland 
countries,  as  they  would  certainly  be  fobbed  by  this 
banditti*  The  defire  of  preventing  this  evil^  which 
mult  ruin  their  fortunes,  and  rob  therjn  of  the  fruit  of 
their  fettlements,  fuggefted.to  their  agents  the  idea  of  a 
newfyftern.  .  - 

They  gave  out  tfratin  .the  prefent  fituatjop  of  In- 
doftan,  it  was  impoilible  to  keep  up  ufeful  connexions 
without  the  protection  of.  ah  army,  and  a  military  efta- 
blifliment.  That  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  mother 
counfry,  the  expence  could  not  poflibly  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  mere  profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great. 
That  therefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  procure 
Efficient  pofleflions  to  anfwer  thofe  enor rpous  calls,  and 
confequently  that  the.  pofleflions  muflr  not  be  foiall  ones. 

This  argument,  probably  contrived  by  infatiat^Ie 
greedinefs  and  boundlefs  ambition,  and  which  the  too 
'  common  pafijon  for-  conqueft  found  to  be  a  very 
weighty  one,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  mere  fophifm.  A  va- 
riety of  phyfical,  natural,;  moral  and  political  reafons 
may  be  urged  in  Qppofitipn  to  it.  We  fhall  only  inr 
fitt  upon  one,  which  is  a,  matter  of  fa3v  lyom  the 
Portuguefe,  who  firft  attempted  to  aggrandize  them- 
felves  in  India,  down  tQ.tjjje  Engli(h,  who  clpfed  the  fatal 
lift  of  ufurpers,  not  one  acquifition,,  gteajt^r.fmall,.  ex* 
cept  Bengal  and  the  foicejjjlandsj,  has  eyer  j)aid  the  ex- 
pence  of  taking  and  keeping ;it,  up.  Thejiarger  the  pofT 
feffions,  the  more.the,y  h,ave  prove^  chargeable  to  the 

\   ,  ambitious 
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ambitious  power  that  had  them,  by  whatever  means  B  O  O  K 
they  acquired  them* 

This  will  always  be  the  cafe.  Every  nation  that  has 
obtained  a  large  territory,  will  be  defirousof  keeping  it. 
They  will  think  there  is  no  fafety  but  in  fortified  places, 
and  will  multiply  them  without  end.    That  warlike  ap»- 
pearance  will  frighten  away  the  hufbandman  and  the  art- 
ift,  who  will  not  expect  to  live  peaceably.   The  neigh- 
bouring princes  will  grow  jealous,  and  will  juftly  be  afraid 
of  falling- a  prey  to  a  merchant  turned  conqueror.     In 
confequence  of  this,  they  will  be  devifing  mean*  to  ruin 
an  oppreffor,  whom  they  had  admitted  into  their  har- 
bours, with  no  other  view  than  to  increafe  their  own 
treafures  and  power.     If  they  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
him,  ihey  will  fign  it,  fwearing  in  their  hearts  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  their  new  ally.     Falfhood  will  be  the  bails 
of  all  their  agreements  ;  and  the  longer  they  have  been 
forced  to  diflemble,  the  more  time  they  will  have  had 
to  whet  the  dagger  deftined  to  ftab  their  enemy. 

The  well-grounded  fear  of  thefe  perfidies  will  oblige 
the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
maintain  a  force  fufficient  to  jepel  their  attempts.     If 
they  muft  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a  confump- 
tion  of  men  for  the  mother  country  !  What  an  ex  pence 
to  raife  them,  to  fend  them  over,  to  maintain  and  to 
recruit  them  I  I*>  from  a  principle  of  oeconomy,  they 
content  themfelves  with  the  Indian  foldiery,  what  can 
be  expe&ed  from  a  confufed  rabble,  whofe  expeditions 
always  degenerate  in.10  robbery,  and  habitually  end  in  a 
(hameful  and  precipitate  flight.     Their  moral  and  na- 
tural fentiments  are  fo  loofe,  that  even  the  defence  of 
their  gods  and   their  own  hou (holds,  could  never  in- 
fpire  the  bokleft  among  them  with  any  thing  beyond 
a  few  tranfient  fits  of  intrepidity.     It  is  not  very  likely 
that  foreign  interefts,  ruinous  to  their  country,  fhould 
quicken  their  ina&ive  and  corrupt  fouls,  or  raife  any  de- 
gree 
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BOOK  gree  of  fpirit  in  tbeir  debafed  minds ;  is  it  not  rather 
to  be  expe&ed  that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  betray  an 
odious  caufe,  in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and 
lading  advantage  ? 

To  thefe  incon  Veniencies  will  be  added  a  fpirit  of  ex- 
tortion and  plunder,  which  even  in  the  times  6f  the  mod 
-profound  peace,  will  fall  little  (hort  of  the  devaftations 
of  war.  The  agents  introfted  with  thdfe  reihote  con- 
terns,  will  be  inclined  totoake  rapid  fortunes.  The 
flow  and  regular  profits  of  trade,  they  will  think  be- 
neath their  notice,  and  they  will  haften  devolutions  that 
will  lay  lacks  of  roupees  at  their  feet.  Their  audaci- 
oufnefs  will  have  done  infinite  mtfehief,  before  it  cart 
be  controlled  by  authority*  at  the  diftance  of  fix  thou- 
fand  leagues.  The  reformers  will  have  no  power  againft 
millions*  or  they  will  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  an  edifice  built  on  a  fandy  foundation. 

This  refult  makes  it  needlefs  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  engagements  the  European^  have 
entered  into  with  the  powers  of  India.  If  thefe  great 
acquifitions  are  hurtful,  the  treaties  made  to  procure 
them  cannot  be  rational.  If  merchants  are  wife,  they 
will  forego  the  rage  of  conqueft,  and  the,  flattering 
hopes  of  holding  the  balance  of  Afk; 

The  court  of  Dehly  will  finally  firik  ttndfcr  the 
weight  of  inteftine  divifions,  or  fortune  will  raife  up  a 
prince  capable  of  reftoririg  it.  The  government  will 
remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become  dtfpotic.  The 
empire  will  be  divided  into  many  independent  ftatesy  or 
it  will  obey  but  One  mtfftef.  Either  the  Mdfrfttas  of 
the  Moguls  will  hec6irt*  a  ftfHng  p&we^ ;  but  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  nothing  to  do  with  thefe  rdvofotions; 
whatever  be  the  fate  of  Iflddftaft,  the  Indians  will  gd 
on  weaving  and  printlrtg,  arid  we  fhi\t  gtf  oft  buying 
their  callicods :  the  reft  is  a  ftm  wd  *vl  nof  concerned 
in.  •'•"•'         .' 

It 
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It  would  be  in  vain  to  alledge,  that  the  fprrit  which  B  O-O  KL 
has  always  prevailed  in  thofe  parts  has  forced  us  to  de- 
part from  the  common  rules  of  trade  j  that  we  are  in 
arms  upon  the  coafts ;  that  our  fituation  unavoidably 
obliges  us  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours; 
and  that  if  we -keep  too  much  to  ouffelves,  it  is  the 
ready  way  to  be  undone.  Thefe  fears  will  appear 
groundless  to  fenfible  people,  who  know  that  a  war 
in  thofe  diftant  regions  muft  be  Hill  more  fatal  to  ths 
♦Europeans  than  to  the  natives,  and  that  the  confequence 
will  be,  that  we  muft  either  fubdue  the  whole,  which 
is-fcarce  poffible,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  from  a  coun- 
•tfy  where  rt  is  our  advantage  to  keep  up  our  connec- 
tions. 

THE'love  df  order  would  even  make  it  defireable  to 
extend  thefe  pacific  views,  and- far  from  thinking  (hat 
great  po'ffeffions  are  neceffary,  we  do-not  defpair  of  be- 
ing able,  in  time,  to  do  without  fortified  ports.  The 
Indians  are  naturally  gentle  and  humane,  though  crufh- 
ed  underthe  fevere  burden  df  tiefpotifm.  The  nations 
who  traded  with  them  of  ol{l,  always  praifed  them  for 
their  candour  and  honefty.  That  part  of  the  world  is 
now  a  -ft ate  of  confufion,  equally  alarming  to  thern. 
and  to  us.  Our  ambition  "has*  fowed  difcord  tvtry 
where,  and  ourrapacioufnefs  has  infpired  them  with  ha- 
"tred,fear,  and  contempt  for  our  continent ;  they  look  up- 
tm  us  as  conquerors,  ufurperd  and  oppreffors.,  lavifli  of 
"Wood,  and  greedy  of  riches.  This  is  the  character  we 
have  acquired  in  the  eaft.  Our  examples  have  in- 
crcafed  the  number  of  their  national  vices,  at  the  fame 
tircie  that  we  have  taught  them  to  be  in  guard  againft 
ours. 

If  we  had  a&ed  among" the  Indians  upon  honeft 
principles;  if  we  had  fhewn  therh  fhat  mutual  advan- 
tage is  the  bafis  of  commerce ;  if  we  had  encouraged 
their  cultivation,  and  marrufa&ures  by  exchanges  alike 

advantageous 
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BOOK  advantageous  to  them  and  to  us ;  we  fhould  infenfibly 
have  gained  their  hearts.  If  we  had  fortunately  taken 
care  to  preferve  their  confidence  in  our  dealings  with 
them,  we  might  have  removed  their  prejudices,  and, 
perhaps,  changed  their  form  of  government.  We 
fhould  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  lived  amongft 
them,  and  trained  up  civilized  nations  around  us,  who 
would  have  protected. our  fettlements  for  our  mutual  in- 
terefts.  Every  one  of  our  eftablifliments  would  have 
been  to  each  nation  in  Europe  as  their  native  country, 
where  they  would  have  found  a  fure  protection.  Our 
fituation  in  India  is  the  confequence  of  our  profligacy, 
and  of  the  fanguinary  fyftems  we  have  introduced. 
The  Indians  imagine  nothing  is  due. to  us,  becaufe  all 
our  actions  have  (hewn  that  we  did  not  think  ourfelves 
under  any  ties  with  refpeS  to  them. 

This  ft  ate  of  perpetual  contention  is  irkfome  to  mod 
of  the  Afiatic  nations,  ar<l  they  ardently  wifh  for  a 
change.  The  di (order  of  our  affairs  muft  have  made 
us  join  in  this  wifli.  If  we  are  all  in  the  fame  difpofi- 
tions,  and  if  one  common  intereft  really  inclines  us  to 
peace  and  harmony,  the  beft  way  to  attain  this  defin- 
able end  would  perhaps,  be,  that  all  the  {Luropelft  nati- 
ons who  trade  to  India,  fkould  agree  among  themfelves 
to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  thofe  remote  feas,  which 
fhould  never  be  interrupted  by  the  difturbances,  that  io 
frequently  happen  on  our  own  continent.  If  we  could 
once  confider  ourfelves,  as  members  of  one  great  com- 
monwealth, we  fhould  not  want  thofe  forces  which 
make  us  odious  abroad,  and  ruin  us  at  home.  But  as 
our  pre/ent  fpirit  of  difcord  will  not  permit  us  to  expeft 
that  fuch  a  change  can  foon  take  place,  it  remains  only 
that,  we  now  confider,  whether  Europe  ought  (till  to 
carry  on  the  India,  trade  by  charter,  companies,  or  to 
.make  it  a  free  trade,.  , 

If 
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If  this  queftion  were  to  be  decided  upon  general  BOOK 
principles,  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered.  If  we  afk  whe-  %       '^^ 
ther,  in  a  ftate,  which  allows  any  particular  branch  of  Whcthei 
trade,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  partake  of  it;  the  an-  Europe 
fwer  is  fo  plain  as  to  leave  no  room  for  difcuflion.     It  JJ?ope^ 
would  be  unnatural,  that  fubjeds  who  (hare  alike  the  the  trade  to 
burden  and  public  expences  of  civil  focicty,  fhould  not  *nd,a>  <w 

C<irrv  it  nn 

be  alike  partakers  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  com-  by  cxcJu- 
paft  that  unites  them  ;  they  would  have  caufe  to  com-  fiv«  char- 
plain,  that  they  fuftain  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  in-  tclj 
ftitution,  and  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  they  expe&ed 
to  receive  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  are  perfe&ly 
reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juftice.  It  is  well 
known  that  freedom  is  the  very  foul  of  commerce,  and 
that  nothing  elfe  can  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  well 
known,  that  competition  awakens  induflry,  and  gives  it 
all  the  vigour  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  Yet  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  the  practice  has  conftantly  been  con- 
tradictory to  thefe  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India,  carry 
on  that  commerce  by  excluiive  companies ;  and  it  mud 
be  confeifed,  that  this  pradife  is  plaufible,  becaufe  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  great  and  enlightened  nations 
fhould  have  been  under  a  miftake  for  above  a  hundred 
years  on  fo  important  a  point,  and  that  neither  experi- 
ence nor  argument  fhould  have  undeceived  them.  We 
mud  conclude  therefore  that  either  rhe  advocates  for  li- 
berty have  given  too  great  a  latitude  to  their  principles, 
or  the  favourers  of  exc I ufive  privilege  have  too  flrehu- 
oufly  aliened  the  neceffity  of  fuch  limitations  ;  poflibly, 
both  parties,,  from  too  great  an  attachment  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  opinions,  have  oyerihot  the  mark,  and  are 
equally  diftant  from  the  truth. 

Ever  fince  this  famous  queftion  has  been  debated, 
it  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a  very  fimple  one  ;  it 

has 
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BO  OK'  has  always  been'  fuppofed  that  an  India-company  rouft, 
**  neceflartly  be  eKcIsfive,  and  that  its  exiftence  was  eflfen- 
tially  connected  with  its  privilege*  Hence- the  advo- 
cates for  freedom  have  aflerted  thai!  exdiifive-prWifege*  • 
were  odious;  and,  therefore,  that  thereo*gtrt  to  be  no- 
company.  Their  opponents  have  argjtjed  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  nature  of  thinga  required  a  company*; 
aod  therefore  that  there  muft  be  an  exclufive^haaitcn 
But  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the'rettfensagiifift 
charters  prove  nodnngagauift*  companies* and -that  the 
circumftances  which  make  it  neceflfary  tohave  an  India- 
company,  d<5  not  fupply  any  argument  in  favour  of  a 
charter ;  if  we  can  demonftfate  that  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  indeed,  a -powerful  aflbciarion*  a  company 
foe  the-  India  trade ;  but  that  the exctuftve  charter  is 
connected  only  with  particular  cau&s,  infomuch  that 
the  company  may  exift  without  the  charter*,  we  ihali 
then  have  traced  theiource  of  the  tromaioni  error,  «aad 
found  out  the  foltition  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  inquire  what  conftitntes  the  particotariiature 
of  commercial  tranfaAions  ?  It  is  the  climate,  the  pro- 
duce* the  difta  nee  of  places*:. the-form:of  ;govemment> 
the  genius  and  manners  of  the  people  who  live  under  it. 
In  the -India  trade*  we  muft  go  fiiihdafand^milejbff 
to  fetch  the  commodities  which  thafe -countries  afi&rd : 
we  muft  get  there  at  a  certain  feafan^  and  watt  till  a* 
nother  for  the  proper  winds  to  return  home1.  Therefore 
every  voyage -takes  up  about  two  years,  *ni  the  *>wner* 
muft:  wait  thefe^t  wo  years'  for:  their  returns*-  This- is  the- 
firft  and. a  very  material  ctreumftaho& 

THE  nature  of  a  government  in  which  it  here  is  nei- 
ther fafety  nor  property  will  not  permit  the=pcopk  to 
keep  any  pubKc  markets*  or  to  lay  op  any  floret  Let 
us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  men  who  are  deprefled  and 
corrupted  by  defpotifm,  workmen  who  ane  unable  to 
undertake  any  thing -by  themftlves ;  and  on  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  nature  more  fruitful  in  her  gifts,  than  ppwef  is  B:  O  O IC 
lapacious,  fupplying  a.  flothful  people  with  fopd  fuffici-        L 
eot.for  their  wants  and  their  defires ;  and  we  fliall  won- 
der that  any  induftry  fliouW  be  found  in  the  Indie*. 
And  indeed  we  may,  fafely.  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing 
would  be.  manufactured  there,  if  we  did  notgo  and  en- 
courage* tbe.  workmen  with  money  in  our  hands,  or  if 
we  did  not  take  care  to  befpeak  the  goods  we  want,  a' 
year  before  hand*  Oaft  third  of  the  mojney  is  paid  at  the 
time  of  befpeaking  the  work,  another  when  it  is  half' 
done,  and  the  reft  on  .the.  delivery  of  the  goads.    Eiom 
this  made  of  payment  refults  a  wide  difference,  both  in  < 
the  .price  and  xia  the  quality  of  •  the*  goods ;  but  hence 
refolts.likewife  theneceffity  of  always  having  a  ftock  in 
hand*  fa  that  it  remains  out  a  year. the  ldnger*  that  is, 
three-years  inftead  of.  twp.  This  is  an  alarming  circum- 
flance-fora.private..man,  efpeqially  if  we  .confider  the 
largenefe.of  «thfi,  ft<?ck.tbat  is  requifite.  for  fuch  under- 
takings. 

As  the  charges  of  .navigation  and.  the<  rifques  are 
immenfe,  they  cannot  be  fupported  without  bringing 
home,  compleat  cargoes*  that  is*  cargoes  of  a  million 
or  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres,  (about  54,700/.  on  an 
aytrage.)  at  prime,  cofo  in  the  Indies.  Where  '(hall  we 
find,  merchants*  or.  even-  men -of  fortune,  who  can 
afford  to  advance, fuch  a  fun*  to  bereimburfed  only  at 
the.end.  of  three. years?  Undoubtedly  there  are  very 
few:  in  Europe.;  and  among  thofe. who  might  have  the 
PQHfec,  fcacce  any.  would  have  the  will.  If  we  confult 
experience,  we  (hall  find  that  men  of  moderate  for- 
tunesonly^  ace£he;perfons  who  are  inclined  to  run  great 
nfques,,  in  order  to  make  great  profits.  But  when 
°flce  a  man  is  pqflTeifcd  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  is  in- 
clined to  enjpy. it,  and  enjoy  it  with  fafety.  Not  that 
richer  can  quench  the  -third  after  them;. on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  often  the  occafion  of  it ;  but  at  the 

fame 
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BOOK  fame  time  they  furnifti  a  thoufand  means  of  gratification 
without  either  trouble  -to-  danger.  This  opens  to  our 
view  the  neceflity  of  entering  into  affociations,  where 
a  number  of  men  will  not  fcruple  to  be  concerned,  be- 
caufe  every  individual  will  venture  but  a  fmall  part  of  his 
fortune,  and  will  rate  the  meafure  of  his  profits  upon 
the  united  ftock  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  neceflify 
will  appear  ftill  more  evident  if  we  confider  how  the 
hufinefs  of  buying  and  felling  is  managed  in  India,  and 
what  precautions  it  requires. 

To  contract  beforehand  for  a  cargo,  above  fifty  dif- 
ferent agents  mult  be  employed,  who  are  difperfed  in 
different  parts,  at  the  diftance  of  three,  four  and  five 
hundred  leagues  from  each  other.  When  the  work  is 
done,  it  mud  be  examined  and  meafured,  atherwife  the 
goods  would  foon  be  found  faulty  from  the  diftionefty  of 
the  workmen ;  /a  vice  they  are  but  too  much  addi&ed  to 
from  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  various  crimes  of  which  the  Europe- 
ans have  fet  them  the  example  for  thefe  three  centuries 
paft. 

After  all  thefe  details,  there  are  ftill  other  opera- 
tions remaining  not  lefs  neceflary  to  be  done.  They 
mud  employ  whitfters,  men  to  beat  the  linens,  packers, 
and  even  bleaching  grounds,  with  pools  of  water  fit  for 
the  purpofe.  It  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  for  in- 
dividuals, to  attend  and  to  obferveall  thefe  precautions; 
but  fuppofing  that  by  dint  of  induftry  it  might  be 
efTeQed,  it  could  not  be  carried  on  any  longer  than 
each  of  them  could  keep  up  a  continued  trade,  and 
regularly  (hip  off  frefh  cargoes,  All  thefe  particulars 
are  not  to  be  executed  in  a  fbort  time,  and  not 
without  eftabliftied  connections.  Every  private  man, 
therefore,  fhould  be  able  to  fit  out  a  fhip  annually 
during   three  years,  that  is,  to  di&iirfe  four  millions 

of 
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of  livres,  (f  75^000/.)-     This  is  evidently  impoffible,  B  O  OK 
and  it  is  plaia  that  fuch  an  undertaking  is  only  to  be  >      **_ 
compafled  by  a  fociety. 

But,  perhaps,  Come  houfes  may  he  eftabliu^ed  in  In- 
dia, to  carry  through  the  preparatory  bufinefs,  and  to 
keep  cargoes  in  readinefs  for  the  {hips  that  are  to  be 
fent  off  to  Europe. 

This  eftahliihment  of  trading  houfes  at  fix  tboufand 
leagues  from  the  mother  country,  with  the   imraenfe 
flock  that  would  be  requifite  to  pay  the  weavers  before* 
hand,  feeras  to  be  a  vifionary  fcheme>  inconfiftent  with 
reafon  and  experience.     Can  it  be  ferioufly  imagined 
that  any  merchant?  who  have  already  acquired  .a  for- 
tune in  Europe,  will  tranfmk ,  it  to  Afia  to  purchafe  a 
flock  of  muflins,  in  expe&ation  of  ibips  that,  perhaps, 
may  never  arrive,  or  if  they  fl*ou]d,  may  be  but  Eew  ia 
number,  or  may  not  be  able  to  purchafe?  On  the  con-* 
trary,  we  fee  that  every  European  wbohas.made  a  fmall 
fortune  in  India,  is  intent  upon  returning  hojne*  and 
inflead  of  trying  to  increafe  it  kf  the  eafy  means  that 
private  trade  pffers  in  thofe  parts*;**  well  as  theifervice 
of  the  companies,   they  all  wifh  to  come  and  enjoy  it 
quietly  at  home. 

If  more  proofs  and  inftances  were  Wanting,    vr& 

need  but  attend  to  what  paffes  in  America.     If  we 

could1  fupppfe  tha,t  commeirce,  and  thehopesxif  the  pro-* 

fits  arifing  frpm  it,  were  capable  of  alluring  rieh<Euro« 

peans  to  quit  th^ir  native  country,  it  would  certainly  be 

to  go  and  fettle  in  that  part  of  the  .wodd»   which  is 

much  nearer  than  Afia,  and  where  they  would  find  the 

laws  ana1  ,  manners  of  Europe.     It  .might  nataisaliy  be 

fuppofed  that  the  merchants  ihould  buy  up  the  fugars 

before-hand  of  the  planters,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs 

to  be  delivered  to  the  European  fhips  as  foon  as  they 

arrive,  on  receiving  other  corpawftties  in  exchange, 

Vol.  II.  K  which 
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BOOK  which  they  would  afterwards  fell  to  the  planters  when 
I-        they  wanted  them.     But  it  is  quite  the  contrary.   The 
merchants  fettled  in  America  are  no  more  than  commif- 
faries  or  faftors,  who  tranfaS  the  exchanges  between 
the  planters  and  the  Europeans,  but  are  fo  little  in  a 
condition  to  carry  on  a  brifle  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
count, that  when  a  (hip  has  not  met  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  difpofing  of  her  lading,  it  is  left  in  truft,  on  the 
account  of  the  captain,  in  the  hands  of  the  commif- 
fary  to  whom  it  was  configned.     It  is  reafonable,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  what  is  not  pradifed  in  America, 
would  ftill  be  lefs  fo  in  Afia,  where  a  larger  (lock  would 
be  wanted,  and  greater  difficulties  mud  be  encounter- 
ed.    Add  to  this,  that  the  fuppofed  eftablifhment  of 
trading  houfes  in  India  would  not  fuperfede  the  necef- 
fity  of  focieties  in  Europe;  becaufe  it  would  be  equally 
neceffary  to  dilburfe  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
livres  (about  60,000/.  on  an  average)  for  the  fitting  out 
of  every  -{hip,  which  could  never  return  into  the  flock 
till  the  third  year  at  foontft. 

.  .This  neccflity  being  once  proved  in  every  poffible 
cafe*  it  is  manifeft  that  the  trade  of  India  is  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  very  few  merchants,  if  any,  tan  under- 
take it  upon  their  own  bottom,  or  carry  it  on  by  them- 
felves,  and  without  the  help  of  a  great  number  of  affo- 
ciates.  Having  demonftrated  the  neceflity  of  thefe  fo- 
cieties,. the  next  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  their  in- 
tereft  land  the  nature  of  things  would  incline  them  to 
unite  in  one  and  the  fame  company.  *  ^. 

This  propofition  depends  upon  two  principal  rea- 
fons :  the  danger  of  competition  in  the  purchafes  and 
.fales,  and  the  neceflity  of  aflbrtments*.  -  •  - 
,  The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces  the 
commodities  to  their  juft  value.  When  the  competi- 
tion, of  fellers  is  greater  th&n  that-of  buyets,  the  goods 
....  ~-  •  fell 
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fell  for  lefs  than  they  arc  worth;  and  when  there  are  BOOK 
more  buyers  than  fellers,  their-  price  is :  raifed  •  beyond 
their  ordinary  value.     Let  us  apply  this  to  the  Indian 
trade.  ' 

When  we  fuppofe  that  this  trade  will  extend  iapro* 
portion  to  the  number  of  private  flrips  fen*  there,  we 
are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will  only  increafe 
the  competition  on  the  fide  of  theftaiyers,  whereas  it  id 
not  in  our  power  to  increafe  it  on  the  fide  of  the  feUers, 
It  is  juft  the  fame  thing  as  if  we  were  to  advife  a  num- 
ber of  traders  to  gp  and , outbid  ;pfrc  another,,  target' 
their  goods  the  cheaper.   :  ••  •  :    ,     .      • 

The  Indians  make  hardly  any  conftfrmpjiori  of  the 
produce  either  of  our  lands  or  of  dur  induAry.  •  Tihey 
have  few  wants,  little  ambition,  and* no  grcatioduftry. 
They  would  eafily  go  without  the.gQld  and  .filvcr  *f 
America,  which  is  fo  far  frojtt  proc;ming;th$m  any  enjoy- 
ments, that  it  only  ferves  tofupffpj*.  the  tyranny  under 
which  ttiey  .are  opprefled...    Thus,;  as  all  objects,  of  ex- 
change havenp  value  byt;  in;  ^portion  tQths:f  wants 
or  the  fancy  of  the  exchangers,. , it  is/^videnj  fh^t  ia 
India  our  commodities  are  worth  yery  little,  why  ft  tb&fe 
we  buy  there  are  of  great  valu*.  ^s.longas  yip  fhaU  fee 
no  Indian  fhips  come  into  our*{iar]bpitf;S  to,  fetch  away 
our  (luffs  and  our  metals,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
thofe  people  are  not  in  want  of.us, .^nd  will  CQnfgqpeAtly 
make  their  own  terms  in  ^1:  their  dealings,, with  U$. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  greater, number  tb^rftate  of 
European  merchants  who  areicppc^pied  in  thfe  trade*  the. 
more  the  produce  of  India  w^ll  rife,  and  our. own  fink, 
in  valuer. and  that  alt, laft  it.wiU;  be  only  by.  imtnenfe 
exports  thfttweflial!  be  able  toprecure  any  India  goods 
at  all.     But  if,  in  confequence  of  this  order  of  things, 
each  particular  fociety  is  obliged  to  export  mprenion&y, 
without  bringing  hon^e. inofe,  gjo(js,  they*  .flj})ft...carry 
on  a  Idfin^  trade*  and  t^'faDiec^petition^^b^gan 

K  2  their 
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BOOK  their  ruin  ii  Ada,  will  complete  it  in  Europe;  becaufe 
the  number  of  fellers  being  then  greater,  whilft  the  num- 
ber of  imycrs  is  ftiil  the  fame,  the  fociettes  will  be 
obliged  to  fell  at  a  lefler  rate,  after  having  brought  at 
aa  advanced  price. 

.  Tbi  articli  of  ffflbrttaentis  is not  lefs  important.  By 
alfertmenti  is  meant*  the  combination  of  alt  the  feveral 
forts  of  eommodttUftthat  tire  different  parts  of  India  pro- 
duce ;  a  combination  which  is  proportioned  to  the  pre- 
lent  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  each  kind  of  commodity  in 
Europe.  On  this  chiefly  depends  the  fuecefs  and  all  the 
profits  of  the  trade.  But  nothing  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult iii  tbeipra&ice  for  private  focieties,  than  this  af- 
fortrnenL  How,  indeed,  rtiould  thofe  ctfeumfcribed  and 
unconnected  focieties,  whofe  intereft  it  w  to  conceal 
ttoeiroperatiwis  from  each  other,  arcquire  the  knowledge 
thttis  tequifite  *for  this  important  purpofe?  How  could 
they  dire&  fuch  a  multitude  of  agents  as  mull  be  em- 
pteyod  }  U  is  plain  that  the  ftrpercargoes  and  commif- 
6im»  incapable  df  general  views,  would  be  all  afking 
fit*  the  fame  fort*  of  gbods  at  the  fame  tirhe,  ih  hopes  of 
mating  a  greater  pitfifc  *  'Thiswould  of  courfe  enhance 
ch*  Iprice  «*f  that  attiele  hr  India,  and  loVer*  it  .m  Eu- 
rope j-  *o  the  great idetfimetitt)f  thetrWrtetf$;  and  of  the 
flafebhin  general.   '   '  .f* 

V  AVL  thefe  corifidetaribns  would  certainty  hot  efcape 
the  captain*  ::of  Aips-attdmoriied  mer,  Who  would  be 
foKcifed  to  erifter  into 4hefe  focieties.  ^hey'  Would  be 
difcouteged  by  the  featbf  ftandrng  in  ctffflperitfon  with 
other  'focletitts,  efthef  hr  the  buying,  fefring;  breaking 
up  t*fc  atfoYthierits.  the  tiuthbet  of  thefe  fodenes  Wbuld 
joon b<t  reduced,  and  traded  inftead  of  extending,  would 
be  dally  contracted  into  a  narrower  rirdte,  land  finally  be 
quite  dropped. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  private 
foci£tlt*yafe  we  have  before  bbferved,  to  imhe  together ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  then  all  their  agents  both  on  the  coaft  of  Goro-  BOOK 
mandel,  and  on  that  o£  Malabar  and  in  Bengal,  being 
united  and  dtre&ed  by  one  confident  fyflem,  woukj 
jointly  labour  in  the  feveral  factories*  to  colkft  proper 
affortments  for  the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  feci  away 
from  the  chief  fa&ory,  fo  that  thte  whole  (hould  make* 
Complete  aflbrtment  when  brought  home,  being  coffecV 
ed  upon  a  uniform  plan,  and  proportioned  according  to 
the  orders  and  iriftru&ions  feht  fram  Europe.   .     .  .     ' 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that'  anyfuth 
union  could  take  place  without  the  concurrence;  of  goi 
vernme&t«  In  fome  cafes,  men  require  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  wheft 
they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that  protediort  which 
they  ftand  in  need  of,  or  apprehenfive  that  favours  may 
be  granted  to  others,  which  may  be  injurious  to  them; 
Government  would  find  it  their  intereft  to  encourage  this 
aflbciation,  as  it  is  certainly  the  fureft,  if  not  the  only 
way  to  procure  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  the  India  goods 
that  are  wanted  for  heme  confumptien,  and  for1  expor- 
tation. This  truth  will  appear  more  (hiking  frdm  a 
(  very  finiple  inftance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  merchant,  who  freights  a  lhtp  for 
India  with  a  confiderable  ftock.  Will  he  commiffion  fel 
veral  agents  at  the  fame  place  to  buy  the  goods  he  wants  ?- 
Certainly  not ;  becaufe  he  will  be  fenfibte  that  by  exe- 
cuting his  orders  with  great  fecrefy,  each  of  them 
would  injure  the  other,  and  muft  neceffarrty  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods ;  fo  that  he  would  have  a  fmall- 
cr  quantity  of  the  commodity  for  his  money  than  if 
he  had  employed  but  one  agent.  The  application  is 
eafy;  government  is  the  merchant,  and  the  company 

is  the  agent. 

We  have  proved  hitherto  that  in  the  India  trade,  the 
nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fubjefts  of  one  country 
(hall  unite  into  one  company,'  both  for  their  own  in- 

K  3  tereft 
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BOOK  tereft and  for  that. of  the  date;  bat  nothing  has  yet  ap- 
peared, from  whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  com- 
pany muft  be  an  exclufive  one.  We  imagine  on  the 
contrary*  that  the  exclusive  privilege  always  granted  to 
thefe  companies,  relates  to  fomethmg  that  is  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  effence  of  this  trade. 

Whin  the  feveral  nations  in  Europe  began  to  find 
that  it  was  their  intereft  to  take  a  part  in  the  trade  of 
India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do,  though  that  com- 
merce had  long  been  open  to  all,  they  found  themfelves 
under  a  neceflity  of  forming  companies,  and  giving  them 
all  the  encouragement: that  fo  difficult  an  undertaking 
required.  They  lent  them  money;  they  decorated  them 
with  all  the  attributes  of  Sovereign  power;  tbey  per- 
mitted them  to  fend  ambafladors;  they  empowered  them 
to  make  peace  and  war,. and  unfortunately  for  them  and 
for  mankind,  they  have  iftade  but  too  much  ufe  of  that 
fatal  privilege.  They  fqund  it  neceflary  at  the  fame 
time  to  fee u re  to  them  the  means,  of  indemnifying 
themfelves  for  the  expences  of  fettlements  which  muft 
be  very  confiderable.  This  gave  rife  to  exclufive  pri- 
vileges, which  at  firft  were  granted  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  afterwards  made  perpetual  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftances. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  companies, 
were  in  fa&  fo  many  impediments  to  trade.  The  right 
of  having  fortrefles,  implied  the  neceflity  of  building 
and  defending  them:  that  of  having  troops,  implied 
the  obligation  of  paying  and  recruiting  them.  The 
fame  held  good  with  regard  to  the  permifiion  of  fend- 
ing ambafladors,  and  concluding  treaties  with  the  In* 
dian  princes.  All  this  was  attended  with  expences 
that  were  merely  for  fhew,  only  fit  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  trade,  and  to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  factors 
of  the  companies,  who  fancied  themCeJves  fovereigns, 
and.  aQed  accordingly.  .     ,     •  ,. 

Nation^ 
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Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient  to  B  O  OK 
have  a  kind  of  colonies  in  Afia,  which  feemed  to  coft 
them  nothing  ;  and  as  it  was  but  reafonable,  whiltl  the 
companies  bore  all  the  burden  of  the  expences,  to  fe- 
cure  to  them  all  the  profits,  the  privileges  have  been 
continued.  But  if,  inftead  of  attending  only  to  this 
pretended  c economy,  which  could  be  but  temporary, 
they  had  extended  their  views  to  futurity,  and  connected 
all  the  events  which  mud  naturally  be  brought  about  in 
the  courfe  of  a  number  of  years,  they  muft  have  fore- 
seen that  the  expences  of  fovereignty  which  can  never 
be  afcertained,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  numberlefs  po- 
litical contingencies,  would  fooner  or  later  abforb  both 
the  profits  and  the  flock  of  a  trading  company  :  that 
then  the  public  treafury  mud  be  exhausted  to  affift  the 
chartered  company,  and  that  their  favours,  coming  too 
late,  could  only  repair  the  mifchief  already  done,  but 
would  not  remove  the  caufe,  and  would  leave  the  com- 
panies for  ever  in  a  {late  of  mediocrity  and  languor. 

But  why  fhould  not  governments  at  lad  fuffer  them* 
felves  to  be  undeceived  ?  Why  fhould  they  not  take  upon 
themfelves  a  charge  which  properly  belongs  to  them, 
and  the  burden  of  which,  after  having  crufhed  the 
companies,  mufl  finally  fall  upon  them  ?  There  would 
be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exclufive  privilege.  The 
companies  which  now  exifl,  and  are  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  old  connections  and  eflablifhed  credit, 
fhould  be  carefully  preferved.  The  appearance  of  mo- 
nopoly would  vanifh  for  ever,  and  their  freedom  might 
enable  them  to  purfue  fome  new  track,  which  they 
could  not  think  of,  whilft  they  were  encumbered,  with 
the  charges  annexed  to  the  charter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  field  of  commerce,  being  open  to  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  would  fertilize  and  thrive  in  their  hands. 
They  would  attempt  new  difcoveries,  and  form  new  en- 
terprises. The  trade  from  India  to  India,  nowfureof  a 
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BOOK  market  in  Europe,  would  grow  brHker,  and  extend  far- 
*'        ther.     The  companies,  attentive  to  all  thefc  operations, 
would  tneafure  their  dealings  by  the  progrefs  of  private 
trade;  and  this  competition,  which  would  not  be  inju- 
rious to  any*  would  be  beneficial  to  the  feveral  ftates. 

We  apprehend  this  fyflem  would  conduce  to  reconcile 
all  interefts,  and  is  confident  with  all  principles.  It 
feems  to  be  liable  but  to  one  rational  objection,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  the  exclufive  charter 
or  of  thofe  who  contend  for  a  free  trade. 

It  the  former  (hould  affert,  that  the  companies  with- 
out the  exclufive  charter  Would  have  but  a  precarious 
cxtftence,  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by  private  traders; 
I  (hould  anfwer  them  that  they  were  furely  then  not  in 
earned,  when  they  affirmed  that  private  trade  could 
never  fucceed.     For,  if  it  is  able  to  ruin   that  of  the 
companies,  as  they  now  pretend,  it  can  be  but  .by  en- 
grofllng  every  branch  of  their  trade  againft  their  will, 
by  a  fuperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the  afcendent  of  li- 
berty.    Befides,  what  is  it  that  really  conftitutes  our 
companies?  It  is  their  (lock,  their  (hips,  their  factories, 
and  not  their  exclufive  charter.     What  is  it  that  has 
\  always  ruined  them  ?  Extravagant  expences,abufes  of  all 
kinds*  vifionary  undertakings;  in  a  word,  bad  adminif- 
tration,  far  more  deftru&ive  than  competition.     But  if 
the  diftribution  of  their  powers  is  made  with  prudence 
and  oeconbmy;  if  the  fpirit  of  property  direds  their 
operations,  there  is  no  obftacle  which  they  cannot  fur- 
mount,  no  fuccefs  which  they  may  not  expeEL 

It  this  fuccefs  alarms  the  advocates  for  freedom,  if 
they  {hould  fay  on  the  other  hand,  that  thofe  rich  and 
powerful  companies  would  terrify  private  men,  and 
partly  deftroy  that  general  and  abfolute  freedom  which 
is  (o  neceffary  to  trade ;  we  (hould  not  be  furprifed  t<) 
hear  them  ftart  this  objection ;  for  men  are  airport  always 
guided  by  reports,  both  in  their  actions  and  opinions. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  except  from  thb  error  the  greateft  part  of  our  S  O  O  K 
writers  upon  revenue.     Commercial  and  civil  liberty 
are  the  two  tutelar  deities  of  mankind,  which  we  all 
reverence  as  well  £s  they.  But  we  are  not  to  be  feduced 
by  words,  we  chufe  toattend  to  the  idea  they  are  meant 
to  convey.     I  would  aik.  thofe  refpe&able  enthufiafts 
for  liberty,  what  they  would  wifli ;  whether  they  would 
have  the  laws  abolifh  the  very  name  of  thofe  ancient 
companies,  that  every  citizen  might  boldly  rufh  into  the 
trade,  and  that  they  (hould  all  have  the  fame  means  of 
procuring  enjoyments,  and  the  fame  refources  to  raife  a 
fortune.     But  if  fuch  laws,  with  all  that  parade  of  li- 
berty, are  in  fad  very  exclufive  laws,  let  not  the  deceit- 
fulnefs  of  this  language  induce  us  to  adopt  them.  When 
the  flats  allows  all  its  members  to  carry  on  a  trade  that 
requires  a  large  (lock,  and  which  confequently  very  few 
are  able  to  undertake,  I  would  aik  what  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  gets  by  this  regulation.     It  feems  as  if  we  meant 
toexpofe  their  credulity,  in  permitting  them  to  under- 
take impoflibilities.     If  we  totally  fupprefs  the  compa- 
nies, there  will  be  no  India  trade  at  all,  or  it  will  be  only 
carried  on  by  a  few. capital  merchants. 

I  will  go  further  ftill,  and,  bating  the  article  of  the 
exclufive  charter,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  India 

» 

company,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fettled,  have 
made  many  people  (harers  in  their  trade,  who  would 
otherwife  never  have  been  concerned  in  it.  Confider 
what  a  number  of  proprietors  in  every  ftation  and  of 
all  ages  partake  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and  you  will 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  circumfcribed  if 
it  had  been  in  private  hands  ;  that  the  exiftence  of  com- 
panies has  only  diffufed  it,  whilft  it  feemed  to  reftrain 
it ;  and  that  the  moderate  price  of  the  (hares  muft  be  a 
powerful  motive  to  the  people,  to  wifli  for  the  preferva- 
tionof  an  eftabliflimenr,  whrch  opens  to  them  a  tracl: 

that 
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BOOK  that  would  for  ever  have  been  (hut  againft  them,  by  a 
free  trade. 

In  truth,  we  believe  that  companies  and  private  men 
might  equally  prof  per  without  injuring  one  another,  or 
creating  any  jealoufies  between  them.  The  companies 
might  dill  purfue  thofe  great  obje&s,  which*  by  their 
nature  and  extent,  can  only  be  managed  by  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  aflbciation.  Private  men,  on  the  contrary, 
would  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  obje&s  as  are  in  a 
manner  overlooked  by  a  great  company,  but  might,  by 
proper  oeconomy,  and  the  combination  of  many  fmatt 
powers,  become  a  fource  of  riches  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

It  mqft  be  left  to  (tatefmen,  who  by  their  talents  are 
called  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  to  decide 
upon  the  notions  of  an  obfeure  citizen,  who  may  have 
been  mifled  by  his  want  of  experience.  The  fyftem  of 
politics  cannot  too  foon  nor  too  deeply  be  applied  to  re- 
gulate a  trade  which*  fo  effentially  concerns  the  fate  of 
nations,  and  will,  probably,  always  be  an  affair  of  theut- 
moft  confequence. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercom  fe  between  Europe  and 
India,  that  luxury  which  has  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  (hould  be  banifhed  from  every 
fiate.  Our  effeminacy  (hould  not  create  a  thoufand 
'wants,  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  The  rival fhip  of 
trade  (hould  no  longer  agitate  the  feveral  nations  who 
vie  with  each  other  in  ama fling  riches.  There  (hould 
be  fuch  revolutions  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opi- 
nions of  men,  as  are  never  likely  to  happen.  We  (hould 
return  within  the  limits  of  nature,  which  we  feemed  to 
have  abandoned  for  ever. 

Such  are  the  laft  refle&ions  fuggefted  to  us  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  connections  of  Europe  to  Afia  :  let  us  now 
turn  our  thoughts  to  America. 

BOOK 
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B    O    O    K      II. 

Difcovery  of  America.     Conquefl  of  Mexico  ;  and  fettle* 
merits  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  new  world. 


A 


N  C  I  E  N  T  hiftory  prefentsto  us  a  magnificent  BOOK 
feenc.     The  continued  representation  of  great  re-  1       *^^ 
volutions,  heroic  manners,  and  extraordinary  events  will  Parallel  of 
become  more  and  more  interefting,  the  more  uncom-  anc;*ntand 
mon  it  is  to  find  occurrences  that  bear  any  refemblance  hiftory. 
to  them.     The  time  of  founding  and  of  deftroying  em- 
pires is  paft.     The  man,  before  whom  the  world  was 
ftlent,  is  no  more.     The  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
after  repeated  (hocks,  and  long  and  obftinate  firuggles 
between  ambition  and  liberty,  feem  at  laft  fettled  in  the 
wretched  tranquillity  of  fervitude.     They  now  employ 
thunder  in   their  battles.,  for  the  fake  of  taking  a  few- 
towns,  and  gratifying  the  whims  of  a  few  powerful 
men  :  they  formerly  employed  the  fword  to  ruin  and  to 
eftablifh  kingdoms,  or  to  avenge  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.     Our  hiftory  is  becoming  infipid  and  trifling, 
yet  we  are  not  become  more  happy.     A  regular  and 
daily  oppreflion  has  fucceeded  to  the  troubles  and  ftorms 
of  conquefl: ;  and  we  fee  with  indifference  the  various 
ranks  of  flaves  combating  each  other  with  their  chains 
for  the  amufement  of  their  mafters. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe,  which  has  moil  in- 
fluence over  the  reft,  feems  to  have  fixed  itfelf  on  a  folid 
and  durable  foundation.    It  is  compofed  of  communities 
that  are  aimoft  in  the  fame  degree  powerful,  enlighten- 
ed, 
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]fc*0  O  K  ed,  extended,  and  jealous.  They  encroach  perpetually 
II#  upon  each  other  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  this  continued 
fluctuation,  fome  will  gain  and  others  lofe,  and  the  ba- 
lance will  alternately  incline  to  different  fides,  without 
ever  being  entirely  deftroyed.  The  fanaticifm  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  fplrit  of  conqueft,  thofe  two  difturbers  of 
the  univcrfe,  operate  no  longer.  That  great  machine, 
w-hofe  extremity  was  attached  to  the  earth,  and  whofe 
center  of  motion  was  .in  heaven,  is  now  broken ;  and 
kings  begin  to  difcover  (though  not  for  the  happinefs 
of  their  people,  who  attract  but  little  of  their  attention, 
but  for  their  own  private  intereft)  that  the  great  end  of 
government  is  to  obtain  riches  and  fecurity.  Hence 
they  keep  up  large  armies,  fortify  their  frontiers,  and 
encourage  trade. 

A  spirit  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifen  in  Eu- 
rope, that  feems  to  open  a  vaft  fcene  of  {peculation  to 
adventurers,  but  can  only  fubfift  in  the  midft  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  A  war,  among  commercial  nations, 
is  a  conflagration  that  deftroys  them  all ;  it  is  ana&ion, 
which  brings  the  whole  fortune  of  a  great  merchant  in- 
to queftion,  and  m6kes  all  his  creditors  tremble.  The 
time  is  not  far  off,  when  the  tacit  fanfition  of  govern- 
ment will  extend  to  the  private  engagements  between 
fubjeSs  of  different  nations  ;  and  when  thofe  bankrupt- 
cies, the  effe&sof  which  are  felt  at  immenfe  diftances, 
will  become  matters  of  ftate.  In  thefe  mercantile  dates, 
the  difcovery  of  an  ifland,  the  importation  of  a  new 
commodity,  the  invention  of  fome  ufeful  machine,  the 
conftruQion  of  a  port,  the  eftablifhmentof  a  fafiory, 
the  carrying  off  a  branch  of  trade  from  a  rival  nation, 
thefe  will  be  efteemed  atchievements  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance ;  and  the  annals  of  nations  will  in  future  be 
written  by  commercial  philofophers,  as  they  were  for- 
merly by  hiftorical  orators. 

The 
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The  difcoVery  of  a  new  world  would  alone  be  fuf«-  BOOK 
fictent  to  furniftx  employment  for  oar  curiofity.  A  vaft  s  Jl'r 
continent  entirely  uncultivated,  human  nature  reduced 
to  the  mere  animal  ftate,  fields  without  harveftt*  trea* 
fures  without  proprietors,  ibcieties  without  policy,  and 
men  without  manners,  what  an  interefting  and  iaftroc* 
tive  fpeQacle  wouM  thefe  have  formed  for  a  Locke,  a 
BufFon,  and  a  Montefquieul  Whit  hiftory  could  be  (o 
wonderful,  fo  delightful,  fo  affefting  a*  the  detajilof 
their  journey !  But  the  (lanrtp  of  rucje  unpoliftwd  nature 
is  already  disfigured.  We  Aiail  endeavour  to  oftlfodk 
the  features  of  it,  though  now  half  effaced,  a*'4o0ff  as 
we  have  made  -the  reader-  acquainted  with  thefe  rapa* 
Ctous  and  cruel  chriftians*  whom  an  unhappy  chance  fitft 
brought  tothis:  further  herttifphere. 

Spain,  which  was  known  in  the  fifft  ages  under  the  Ancient 
names  of  Hefperia  and  Iberra>v  was  inhabited  by  people,  ^f^* 
who,  defended  on  one  Tide  by -the  fea>  and  en  the  other 
by  the  Pyrenees-,  enjoyed  in  peace  a*i  agreeable  dinhate; 
a  plentiful  foil>  and  governed  therhfelves  acoordlrig  t>o 
their  own  cuftoms.  The  Southern  part  erf  th&ftation 
had  m  fome  degree  emerged  from  hs  (tjate<tf  barbaPifta, 
by  the  ftrong  conhe&kms  it  maintained  with  foreigners  ^ 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooaftsoti  the  ocean  continued 
to  referable  aH  thofe  natrons,  which  know  no  other  oc-i 
Ciipation  but  that  of  the  chace.  Tbty  wew  fo  alfta«he4 
to  this  kind  of  life,  that  *hey- left- toenails  of  agricul- 
ture to  their  Wives-;  the  fatigues  of  which  they:  had 
brought  them  to  fop  port  by  eftaljliliiing  general  affakiu 
bites  annually,  in  which  thofe  whohadtooft-diftiQguifl^ 
ed  themfelves  in  the  exercife  of  eaititfarion,-  received 
public  appkufe. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Spain,  when  the  Cartba* 
ginians  caft  their  4onging  eyes' on  a-oqufttty  filled  with 
riches,  of  which  its  inhabitants  were  entirely  igftorattb 

Thefe 
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BOOK  Thcfc  merchants,  whofe  fliips  covered  the  Mediter- 
1L  raneah,  introduced  tfaemfelves  in  the  quality  of  friends, 
who  offered  numberlefs  commodities  in  return  for  ufe- 
lefs  metals.  The  temptations  of  a  trade  fo  advanta- 
geous in  appearance,  blinded  the  Spaniards  to  that  de- 
gree, that  they  permitted  the  Carthaginians  to  build 
upon  their  coafts  houfes  for  their  occafional  refidence, 
magazines  for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchandise,  and 
temples  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  Thefe  efta- 
blifhments  infenfibly  became  fortified  places,  of  which 
this  trading  power,  whofe  policy  was  Aiperior  to  its 
arms,  availed  itfelf  to  enflave  a  credulous  nation,  always 
divided: within  itfelf  and  irreconcilable  jn  its  enmities* 
By  bribing  fome  and  intimidating  others,  Carthage 
fucceeded  in  the  redu&ion  of  Spain  by  the  affiftance  pf 
$p?i)i&  foldiers  and  £papim  wealth. 
.  No  (boner  were  the  Carthaginians  become  mailers 
pf  the  great^ft  an4  m°ft  valuable  part  of  this,  fine  coun- 
try, than  they  fliewetf  that  they  either  knew  not  or  def~ 
piled  the  means  of  eiiabliftiing  their  dorqinron,  Inftead 
pf  continuing  to  appropriate  to  ttiemfelyesthe  gold  and 
filver,  with  which  the  conquered  nations  were  abundant-* 
fyfupplied  from  the4r.  mines,by  exchanging  for  them 
commodities  of  little  v^lue,  they  chofe  to  carry  off  eve- 
ry thing  by,  force.,  ;Nqr  was  this  tyrannical  difpofitior* 
peculiar  to  the  republic  :  the  general,  the  officers,  the 
private  men  and :  even  the  merchants  :a$ed  upon  the 
feme  principle.  .The  violence  qf  thjsir  proceeding* 
threw  the  conquered  "provinces  into  defpair,  and  made 
the  apprehenfion  of  (q  heavy  a  yoke  'ifttp|e,rable  to  thofe 
which  were  yet  free.  »  Ja  this  temper  ftf  mitid  both  of 
them  took  the  refolution  of  accepting  a  flirt  a  nee,  as  fatal 
ta  them  as  their  injuries  were  cruel.  ^  Spain  became  a 
theatrfe  of  jealoufy*  ambition,  and;h*tred  betweeji  Rome 
and  Carthage.    .<    .    ■*  ? 

-••'■*  1  HE 
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The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great  ob-  B  O  O  IC 
ftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  fine  part  of  Europe  ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  belonged  to  neither  of 
them,  if  the  Spaniards  had  continued  quiet  fpeQatorsof 
the  quarrel,  and  left  the  rival  nations  time  to  exhauft 
each  other.  But  they  chofe  to  become  adors  in  the 
bloody  fcene,  and  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  be  (laves 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  (late  they  continued  till  the 
fifth  century. 

In  a  (hort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  matters  of 
the  world  infpired  the  favage  nations  of  the  north  with 
courage  to  feize  upon  fome  provinces  that  were  ill  go- 
verned and  ill  defended.  Thefe  barbarians  being  rob- 
bers by  profeffion,  were  incapable  of  becoming  citizens ; 
they  made  war  upon  each  other.  The  Goths  fuperior 
in  abilities  or  good  fortune  fubdued  the  reft,  and  reduced 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  into  one,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  defefts  in  itsconftitution,  and  the  unbound- 
ed extortions  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  mer- 
chants, fupported  itfelf  till  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

.  At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  made  themfelve.s 
matters  of  Africa^  with  that  impetuofity,  which  was  the 
cbarafteriftic  of  all  their  enterprises,  paflfed  the  fea. 
They  found  a  king  without  virtue  and  without  abilities  ; 
a  multitude  of  courtiers,  and  hot  one  minifter  }  foldiers 
without  courage,  and  generals  without  experience;  an 
effeminate  rteople,  difgufted  with  the  government,  and 
difpofed  to  change  ;  and  befide  thefe,  rebels, who  joined 
them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  burning,  and  maffa- 
cring  all  that  fell  in  their  way.      In  lefs  than  three 
years,  the  fovereignty  of  the  Chrifttans  was  deftroyed, 
and  that  of  the  infidels  eftabliftied  upon  a  folid  foun- 
dation. 
Spain  was  indebted  to-itscontjuerorsforthe  feeds  of 

tafte,  humanity,  politenefs,  philofophy,  many  arts,  and 

a  con- 
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BOOKa  confiderable  trade.     Thefe  flourishing  times  lifted  not 

Tf 

long.  The  numberlefs  feds,  thatarofe  among  thecon- 
querors,  and  the  irreparable  faults  they  committed  ia 
eftabltfhing  diftinft  fovereigns  in  dl  the  principal  towns 
of  their  dominion,  foon  put  an  end  to  them. 

During  this  time  the  Goths,  who,  to  avoid  the  Mo- 
hammedan power,  had  fixed  their  afylurp  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Ailurias,  were  labouring  under  the  yok?  of 
anarchy,  plunged  in  a  barbarous  ftate  of  ignorance,  op- 
prelt  by  their  fanatical  priefts,  languishing  in  inexpreffi- 
ble  poverty,  and  perpetually  harraffed  by  civil  war* 
Under  the  influence  of  thefe  calamities,  far  from  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  the  divifions  among  their  -enemies, 
they  thought  themfelves  fufficiently  happy  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  not  to  be  known  by  them.  But  a*  fopn  as  the 
crown,  which  was  originally  ele&ive,  became  hereditary 
in  the  tenth  century  ;  as  fopn  as  the  nobility  and  bifliops 
became  incapable  of  difturbing  the  (late ;  and  the  people 
raifed  from  flavery  were  admitted  to  a  (hare  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  national  fpirit  began  to  revive.  The  Ara- 
bians attacked  on  every  fide,  were  fucccflively  dripped 
of  their  conquefts.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  had  but  one  little  kingdom  remaining. 

Their  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had  they 
been  engaged  with  a  power,  that  could  have  united  in 
one  common  center,  the  conquefts  it  gained  over  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  cafe.  The  Mohammedans  were 
attacked  by  different  chiefs,  each  of  which  was  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  flate.  Spain  was  divided  into  as 
many  kingdoms,  as  it  contained  provinces;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  long  time,  many  fucceffion^,  wars  and  re- 
volutions, that  thefe  petty  dates  were  a;  laft  melted 
down  into  the  two  monarchies  of  Caftile  and  Arragon. 
After  which  the  marriage  of  Ifabella  with  Ferdinand, 
havingimppUy  united  all  the  crowns  of  Spain  in  -one  fa- 
mily* 
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mily,  they  found  the mfe Ives  equal  to  the  enterprize  of  B  O  O  K 
attacking  the  kingdom  of  Granada* 

This  (late,  which  fcarcely  occupied  one  eighth  part 
of  the  peninfula  of  Spain,  had  always  been  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition  from  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  the  Sa- 
racens: hut  it  grew  more  profperous  in  proportion  as 
the  fuccefles  of  the  chriftians  induced  a  greater  number 
of  the  infidel  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  there;  at  which 
time  it  confided  cf  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  reft  of  Europe  there  were  no  lands  fo 
well  cultivated;  luch  numerous  and  improved  manufac- 
tures ;  fo  regular  and  fo  extenfive  a  navigation.  The 
public  revenues  amounted  to  feven  millions  of  livres* 
(About  306,000/.)  a  prodigious  fum  at  a  time  when 
gold  and  filver  were  very  fcarce. 

These  important  advantages,  far  from  deterring  the 
monarchs  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  from  invading  Gra- 
nada, were  the  motives  that  principally  Simulated  them 
to  the  enterprize.  It  coft  them  a  ten  years  bloody  war 
to  fubdue  this  flouriming  province.  The  conqueft  of  it 
was  compleated  by  the  taking  of  the  capital  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  1493. 

It  was  in  thefe  glorious  circumftances  that  Chrif-  Columbus 
topher  Columbus,    a   man  of  obfeure   birth,    whofe  forms  the 
knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  was  far  fuperior  ^S11  ot 
to  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  propofed  to  the  Spaniards  jng  Ame- 
who  were  happy  at  home,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  rica. 
abroad.     He  was  led   by  a  fecret  impulfe  to  imagine 
that  there  muft  certainly  be  another  continent,  and 
that  he  was  the  perfon  deftined  to  difcover  it.     The 
notion  of  Antipodes,  which  fuperftition  had  condemn- 
ed as  heretical  and  impious,  and  reafon  itfelf  had  treated 
as  chimerical,  appeared  to  this  penetrating  genius  to 
have  its  foundation  in  truth.     This  idea,  perhaps  the 
boldeft  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  took 
flrong  poffeflion  of  his  imagination,   and  having  in 

Vol..  II.  L  vain 
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S  O  0  K  vain  propofed  the  acquifition  of  a  new  hemtfphere, 
to  his  native  country  Genoa,  to  Portugal  where  he 
chert  re  fide  d,  and  even  to  England  which  he  might 
have  expft&ed  would  have  readily  embraced  every  pro- 
ject of  ei  tending  its  maritime  power :  he  communi- 
cated his  dftfigfts  to  Ifabella. 

1THE  minifters  of  this  princefs  who  looked  upon  the 
fcheme  of  discovering  a  new  world  as  the  preyed  of  a  dif- 
tertipered  brain,  treated  the  author  of  it  for  fome  time 
with  that  contemptuous  infdence,  which  true  genius 
often  experiences  from  men  in  power,  whofe  abilities 
do  not  rife  beyond  the  common  ftandard.  But  no  diffi- 
culties ctxild  difcourage  Columbus,  who  tike  all  others 
that  engage  in  extraordinary  enterprizes,  had  a  large 
(hare  of  that  enthufiafm,  which  renders  them  fuperior 
to  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the  contempt  of  the  proud, 
the  evafiofis  of  the  covetous,  and  the  delays  of  the 
indolent.  At  length  by  dint  of  perseverance,  fpirit  and 
courage,  afltfted  by  the  arts  of  prudence  and  addrefs, 
fee  furmounted  every  difficulty.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  of  three  finaH  veffels,  and  ninety  men ;  he  fet 
fail  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  1492,  with  the  title  of  admi- 
ral and  Viceroy  of  tft*  Mands  and  territories  he  fhould 
difcoVer. 

HAviKg  failed  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  the 
{htps  crews  terrified  with  the  idea  of  the  ifnmenfe  tfaft 
of  ocean,  which  lay  between  them  and  their  native 
Country,  began  to  defpair  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  under- 
taking. Their  difcontent  rofe  to  that  height,  that  they 
more  than  once  formed  the  defignof  throwing  Colum- 
bus overboard,  and  returning  to  Spain.  The  admiral 
concealed  his  chagrin,  as  ^ell  as  he  could :  but  find- 
ing that  a  mutiny  would  immediatly  enfue,  he  allured 
his  companions  that  if  he  did  not  difcover  land  in  three 
days,  he  would  fail  back  to  Europe.  For  fome  time 
paft,  on  founding,  he  had  found  a  bottom,  and  from 

other 
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other  circumftances,  had  good  reafon  to  conclude  tfiat  BOOK 
-he  was  not  far  from  land.  ^_j  J~^r 

Th  e  new  world  was  difcovered  in  OAober,    Co*-  Araival  of 
lumbus  landed  on   one  of  the  Lucayas  or  Bahama  Columbua 
iflands,  which  he  called  San-Salvador,  and  took  pof-  ^orid,n 
fcflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  ftlibella.     The  Spaniards 
at  that  time  did  not  imagine  there  could  be  any  injuf- 
tice  in  feizjng  ypon  a  country,  which  was  not  inha- 
bited by  chriftiaas. 

The  iflanders  pn  feeing  the  (hips,  and  a  race  of  men 
fo  different  from  their  own,  were  terrified  and  run*  away. 
The  Spaniards  caught  fome  of  them ;  and  treated  them 
.with  great  civility,  and  dif miffed  them  loaded  with 
-p  re  fen  t  e. 

This  behaviour  intirely  diflipat^d  the  fears  of  the 
whole  nation:  the  inhabitants  appealed  upon  theihore 
without  arms.  Several  of  them  came  on  board.  They 
viewed  every  thing  with  admiration.  Their  manner 
was  free  and  open.  They  brought  fwiits.  They  af- 
filed the  Spaniards  in  getting  on  fhore,  by  taking -them 
upon  their  ihouiders.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  ^fhewed  rhe  fame  obliging  dtfpofhion. 
The  failors  fern  by  Columbus  to  make  discoveries,  every 
where  met  with  the  kindeft  reception.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  were  employed  in  furnishing  them  with 
orovifiong.  They  filled  the  hammocks  where  the^flepf, 
with  the  fined  cotton.  But  it  was  gold  that  the  Spa* 
niarde  wanted,  and  they  foon  difcovered  it.  Several  of 
xhc  lavages  wore  ornaments  made  of  this  precious  metal, 
which  they  presented  to  their  new  guefls :  who  on  their 
part  were  moredifgufted  with  the  naked  appearance  and 
ftmplicity  of  thefe  people,  than  penetrated  with  their 
kiridnefc.  They  were  incapable  of  difcefrning  in  them 
the  genuine  chara&ers  of  nature.  Surprized  to  find  men 
x)f  a  copper  colour  without  beards  or  hair  on  their  bodies, 
they  loofced  upon  them  as  a  race  of  imperfeft  animals, 

L  2  m  who 
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B  OO  K  who  were  only  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  till  the  ne- 
ceflary  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  the  gold  mines. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  feveral  fmaller  iflands,  Co- 
lumbus landed  on  the  north  fide  of  a  large  ifland  called 
by  the  natives  Hayti ;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hifpantola,  and  which  is  now  called  San  Domingo:  he 
was  conduced  thither  by  fome  favages  of  the  other 
iflands  who  accompanied  him  without  the  lead  diftruft, 
and  gave  him  to  underftand  that  the  great  ifland  furnifh- 
ed  them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo  fond  of. 

Cuftomsof      The  ifland  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred  leagues 

ofHa°ti1C  'n  "cn8th»    "^  ^ixty»   an<*  *n  fotnc  P^aces  e*ghty  w 
fince      '    breadth,  is  divided  from  eaft  to  weft  by  a  chain  of  moun- 

known  by   tains,  which  occupy  the  center  of  the  ifland,  and  are 

Htfpaniola  'or  the  ™&  Part  ^P'  **  was  d^r»buted  into  five  pc- 
pulous. kingdoms,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  per- 
fect amity.  Their  kings  who  were  called  Caciques, 
were  abfolute,  and  much  beloved.  The  complexion  of 
thefe  people  was  much  fairer  than  in  the  other  iflands. 
They  painted  their  bodies.  The  men  went  quite  naked. 
The  married  women  wore  a  kind  of  cotton  petticoat, 
which  reached  no  farther  4han  their  knees.  The  girts 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their  food  was  maize, 
roots,  fruit,  and  fliell-fifh.  As  they  were  temperate, 
nimble  and  adive,  but  not  ftrong,  they  were  averfe  from 
labour.  They  lived  free  from  care  in  a  date  of  agreeable 
indolence.  Their  time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diverfion 
and  fleep.  By  the  accounts  the  Spaniards  give  of  them, 
they  (hewed  little  marks  of  genius:  and  indeed  this  muft 
be  the  cafe  with  iflanders,  who  living  in  a  date  of  repa- 
ration- from  the  reft  of  mankind,  muft  of  neceffity  have 
very  confined  ideas.  Detached  fpcieties  arrive  at  im- 
provement by  flow  and  painful  advances.  They  derive 
no  advantages  of  refinement  from  thofe  difcoveries, 
which  time  and  experience  throw  in  the  way  of  other 

people : 
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people :  and  their  adventures  are  too  few  to  afford  them  BOOK 
many  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  Spaniards  themfelves  confefs  that  thefe  people 
were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge,  and  aimoft 
diverted  of  any  paflion  whatever.  They  were  ignorant 
but  (hewed  no  defire  to  be  inftruded.  This  indifference 
and  the  confidence  they  repofed  in  ftrangers  prove  that 
they  were  happy.  Their  hiftory  and  their  notions  of 
morality  were  contained  in  a  collection  of  Jongs,  which 
they  learned  from  their  infancy:  and  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  all  nations  fome  fables  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  paid 
no  great  attention ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  refpeft 
as  well  as  in  many  others  they  have  been  calumniated 
by  the  authors  of  their  deftrudion ;  who  pretend  that 
thefe  iflanders,  whofe  manners  were  fo  gentle,  paid 
adoration  to  a  number  of  malevolent  beings.  The  wor- 
shippers of  a  malevolent  deity  can  never  be  virtuous. 

They  had  no  law  that  prefcribed  any  limited  number 
of  wives.  It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to  have  fome 
privileges  and  diftindions  allotted  her ;  but  thefe  gave 
her  no  authority  over  the  reft.  She  was  one  whom  the 

hulband  loved  the  beft,  arid  by  whom  he  thought  him- 
felf  beft  beloved.  On  the  death  of  her  partner,  (he 
ibmetimes  caufed  herfelf  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave 
with  him.  This  was  not  a  cuftom,  a  duty,  or  a  point 
of  honour  among  this  people :  but  the  wife  found  it 
impoflible  to  furvive  the  object  of  her  tendered  affedion. 
This  freedom  in  love  and  marriage,  which  was  autho- 
rized by  their  laws  and  manners,  was  by  the  Spaniards 
called  debauchery,  licentioufnefs,  and  vice :  and  to  the 
pretended  cxceffive  indulgence  of  the  iflanders  in  this 
point,  they  attributed  the  rifeofadiftemper,  which,  as 
a  philofophical  phyiician  has  lately  demonftrated  in  a 

L  3  treatife 
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BOOK  treatife  on  the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe*  was  known 
in  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of  America. 

Thesk  iflahders  had  no  ether  weapons  than  a  bow 
and  arrows  made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which,  being 
hardened  in  the  fine,  was  fotnetimes  araitd  with  (harp 
ftones,  or  the  bone  of  a  fifli.  The  ordinary  Spanifti 
drefs  was  of  itfelf  an  HiVpenstrable  armour  againft  ar- 
rows of  this  kind,  ihot  with  little  dexterity.  Thefe 
weapons  and  fome  fmall  clubs  or  rather  Urge  flicks, 
which  couM  feldont  give  a  mortal  btow,  were  far  from 
making  thefe  people  formidable. 

They  were  diftinguiflied  into  different  dafiet*  one  of 
which  laid  claim  to  a  kind  of  nobility:  but  we  are  little 
acquainted  either  with  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  this 
diftin&ion,  or  the  jtteai*  of  obtaining  it.  This  igno- 
rant and  favage  people  had  aMb  forcerers  among  thtrrt» 
who  wetfe  always  either  the  offspring  or  parent*  of  fa- 
perfthion. 

Columbus  omitted  nothing  that  conk)  engage  the 
friendfliip  of  thfcfe  tflanders.  But  at  the  fame  time  he 
made  them  fenfible  that  though  tot  had  no  inclination 
to  hurt  thorn,  he  did  not  want  the  power.  The  proofs 
he  gave  in  their  prefence  of  the  fcrprizing«fib£b  of  his 
artillery,  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  (aid. 
They  looked  upon  the  Spaniards  as  fften  defcended  from 
heaven,  and  the  ptefentfe  they  received,  were*  in  their 
eftimatioo,  not  itaeer  curiofitiesj  but  facred  tfiitqp.  This 
error  was  productive  of  great  advantages:  -nor  was  it  re- 
moved by  any  aft  of  folly  or  crudiy.  ITiey  gave  the 
favages  red  caps,  ^lafc  beads*  pins,  knivea,  and  bells, 
and  received  in  return  gold  and  provisions. 

Go*,um*us  took  advantage  of  this  rharmony  to  fi* 
upon  a  place  for  a  fefct temem ,  which  he  defigned  fliouW 
be  the  center  of  aH  ftis  future  proje&s.  He  ereSed  * 
fort  with  the  affiftanccsjf  the  iflafitfers,  wfho  chearfu'Hy 
laboured  to  forge  chains  for  thfcmfelves.  He  left  thirty- 
nine 
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nine  Caftilians  in  the  place;  and  having  reconnoitred  >OOK 
the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland,  failed  for  Spain.  *__^L 

He  arrived  at  Palos  a  port  of  Andalufia,  from  whence 
he  had  fet  fail  feven  months  before.    He  proceeded  by 
land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  refuted.   This  voy- 
age was  a  triumph.    The  nobility  and  people  went  to 
meet  him,  and  followed  him  in  crowds  to  the  pcefence 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifafoella.    He  prefented  to  them  fame 
iflanders,  who  had  voluntarily  accompanied  him.    He 
produced  pieces  ^of  gold,  birds,  cotten,  and  many  cu- 
riofities,  which  were  valuable  on  account  of  their  no- 
velty.   Such  a  variety  of  uncommon -obj efts  expofed  to 
the  view  of  a  people,  whofe  vanity  inflamed  by  imagi- 
nation magnified  every  thing,  made  them  fancy  that 
they  Taw  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  for  ever  flow- 
ing into  their  country.    The  enthuiiaira  fpread   and 
reached  even  the  throne.     At  the  public  audience  the 
foveueign  gave  to  Columbus,  he  was  permitted  to  be 
covered,  and  to  fit  as  a  grandee  of  Spain.     He  related 
his  voyage  to  them.     They  loaded  him  with  careffes, 
commendations,  and  honours;  and  foon  after  he  reinv- 
barked  with  feventeen  fail  to  make  new  drfcov&ries,  and 
to  eftabltfh  colonies. 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  with 'fifteen  hundred 
foldiers,  three  hundred  artificers,  miflionaries,  corn, 
fruits,  and  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  were  unknown  in 
the  new  world ;  Columbus  found  his  fortrefs  demoltfhed 
and  all  the  Spaniards  maflaorcd.  It  appeared. on  exami- 
nation clear  to  Columbus,  that  they  had  drawn  this 
misfortune  upon  themfelves  by  their  haughty,  licentious, 
and  tyrannical  behaviour:  and  he  had  the  addrefs  to 
perfuade  thofe  who  had  lefs  moderation  than  himferf, 
that  it  was  good  policy  to  poftpone  their  revenge  to 
another  time.  They  employed  themfelves  entirely  in 
fcrutinizing  the  mines,  the  working  of  which  was  one 
day  to  coft  fo  much  blood,  and  in  building -forts  m  the 

L  4  neighbour- 
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BOOK  neighbourhood  with  fuflkient  garrifens  to  proteft  their 

t_^    ' r  labours. 

Cruelties  In  the  mean  time,  the  provifions  that  had  been 
exercifed  brought  from  Europe,  were  fpoilt  by  the  damp  heat  of 
thelndians  *^c  climate;  and  the  few  hands  fent  over  for  the  pur- 
at  Hifpa-  pofe  of  raifirg  vegetable  in  a  country  fo  favourable  to 
mola,  their  growth,  were  either  dead  or  disabled  by  ficknefs. 

The  military  people  weredefired  to  fupply  their  place; 
but  they  difdained  an  employment  that  was  to  procure 
them  fubfiftence.  Indolence  began  then  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable diftin&ion  in. Spain.  To  do  nothing  was 
efkemed  the  charaderiftic  of  a .  gentleman  :  and  the 
meaneft  foldier  chofe  to  live  in  the  high  ftile,  in  a 
country  where  he  had  commanded.  The  iflanders  of- 
fered them  every  thing  but  they  required  more.  They 
were  perpetually  aflring  them  for  provifions  and  gold. 
In  fhort,  thefe  unfortunate  people  harafted  themfelves 
in  gardening,  hunting,  fiflung,  and  working  in  the 
mines  to  gratify  the  infatiable  Spaniards :  who  at  the 
fame  time,  considered  them  in  no  other  light,  but  that 
of  traitors  and  rebellious  (laves,  whofe  lives  might  be 
taken  away  at  pleafure. 

Co  lumb  v  s  finding  that  the  Indians  were  exafpe rated 
by  this  barbarous  treatment,  returned  from  purfuing  his 
difcoveries,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  parties  to  a  recon- 
ciliation :  but  the  mutinous  clamours  of  a  fierce  and  ra- 
pacious foldiery  drove  him  into  hoftilities,  which  were 
contrary  to  his  fentiments  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poli- 
tician :  with  two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horfe,  he 
ventured  to  attack  an  army  faid  to  confift  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  on  the  fpot  where  the  city  of  St,  Jago 
was  afterwards  built. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  conquered  before  the  en- 
gagement. They  confidered  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of 
a  fuperior  order.  Their  admiration,  refpeci,  and  fear, 
were  increafed  by  the  European  armour :  and  the  fight 

of 
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of  the  horfe  in  particular,  aftonifhed  them  beyond  mea-  B 
fure.  Many  of  them  were  fimple  enough  to  believe 
that  the  man  and  the  horfe  were  the  fame  animal,  or  a 
kind  of  deity.  Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  againft 
thefe  impreffions  of  terror,  they  could  have  made  but  a 
faintrtfirtar.ee.  The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and  adif- 
cipline  to  which  they  were  ftrangers,  muft  have  eafily 
difperfed  them.  They  fled  on  all  fides.  They  de- 
manded peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  condition 
that  they  fhould  cultivate  the  land  for  the  Spaniards, 
and  furnifh  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  every 
month. 

These  hard  terms,  and  the  cruelties  that  aggravated 
them,  foon  became  infupportable.  To  avoid  them, 
the  iflanders  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  ihty 
hoped  to  procure  the  fmall  fubfiftence  their  neceflities 
required  by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  till  their 
enemies  who  each  of  them  required  more  nouriihment 
than  ten  Indians,  finding  themfelves  deprived  of  pro- 
vifions,  fhould  be  obliged  to  repafs  the  feas.  But  they 
were  difappointed  in  their  expectations.  The  Caftili- 
ans  maintained  themfelves  by  the  fupplies  they  received 
from  Europe,  and  purfued  their  horrid  plan  with  more 
eagernefs  than  ever.  No  place  was  inacceffible  to  their 
rage.  They  trained  their  dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the 
unhappy  Indians:  and  fome  of  them  made  a  vow  to 
niaflacre  twelve  every  day  in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apof- 
tles. .  By  thefe  means  a  third  part  of  thefe  nations  was 
deftroyed.  On  their  arrival,  the  ifland  was  fuppofed 
to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  All  accounts  agree 
that  this  number  is  not  exaggerated  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  population  was  confiderable. 

Those  who  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  mifery,  fatigue, 
alarm,  and  the  fword,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  will 
of  the  conqueror,  who  exercifed  his  power  with  more 
rigour,  as  it  was  not  now  reflrained  by  the  prefence  of 

Columbus. 
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BOOK  Columbus.  This  great  man  was  returned  to  Spain  to 
inform  the  court  of  the  barbarities,  which  the  character 
of  the  people  under  htm  made  it  impoffible  for  him  to 
prevent,  and  which  the  voyages  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged in,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  controul.  During  his 
abfence,  the  colony  which  he  had  left  under  his  brother's 
command  was  torn  by  difientions,  animofities,  and  mu- 
tinies. No  orders  were  obeyed,  unlefs  when  fome  Ca- 
cique was  to  be  dethroned,  fome  Hord  pillaged  or  de- 
molished, or  fome  nation  extirpated.  The  moment 
thefe  favage  troops  had  got  pofleffion  of  the  t*eafuresof 
thefe  unhappy  people,  whofe  throats  they  had  cut,  the 
difturbances  were  renewed.  The  defire  of  independence 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  an  equal  distribution  of 
plunder  among  a  let  of  men  equally  greedy,  created  dif- 
fentions.  Authority  was  no  longer  refpefied ;  the  fub- 
alterns  paid  as  little  regard  to  their  commanders,  as  the 
commanders  did  to  the  laws:  and  open  war  at  laft  broke 
out  among  themfelves. 

The  Indians  who  fometimes  bore  a  part  in  thefe 
bloody  and  detectable  fcenes,  and*  were  always  witnefles 
of  them,  recovered  their  courage  a  little.  Notwith- 
standing their  fimplicity,  they  faw  far  enough  to  judge 
that  it  was  by  no  means  impracticable  to  rid  themfeives 
of  .a  fmall  number  of  tyrants  who  appeared  to  have  loft 
fight  of  their  projects,  and  attended  to  nothing  but  the 
gratification  of  the  implacable  hatred  they  bore  to  one 
another:  animated  by  this  hope,  they  embarked  in  a 
confederacy  which  was  managed  with  more  addrefs  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  had  acquired  confidera- 
ble  flrerrgth.  The  Spaniards  who  perfifted  in  deftroy- 
ing  each  other,  notwlthftanding  they  were  threatened 
by  fo  great  a  danger,  would  probably  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  own  obflinacy,  had  not  Columbus  arrived 
from  "Europe  at  this  critical  juncture. 

The  diftinguiflied  reception  he  had  me\  with  there  at 

firft, 
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flrft,  had  made  but  a  flight  im  predion  upon  the  people:  BOOK 
time  which  brings  in  reflection  to  counterwork  the  ma- 
gic of  enthuiiafm  had  deftrOyed  that  fondnefs  for  expe- 
dition to  the  new  world  which  at  flrft  fo  ftrongly  pre- 
vailed. The  ofteatattous  difpUy  of  the  treafures  brought 
from  thence,  ceafed  to  be  an  incitement :  on  the  con- 
trary the  livid  complexions  of  all  the  people  who  return- 
ed home;  and  the  fevere  and  difgracefui  di (tempers 
under  which  the  greater  part  laboured:  the  accounts  of 
the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  of  the  numbers 
who  loft  their  lives,  and  the  hardships  they  had  under- 
gone from  the  fcarcity  of  provifions:  an  unwillingnefs 
to  be  under  the  command  of  a  foreigner  who  was  blamed 
forthefeverity  of  hiBdifciplinc:  and,  perhaps,  thejea- 
loufy  they  entertained  of  his  growing  reputation,  all  con- 
tributed to  produce  an  infuper  able  prejudice  a  gain  ft  San 
Domingo,  in  the  fubjeSs  of  the  province  of  Caftile,  the 
only  Spaniards  who  were  allowed  to  embark  in  that 
enterprise. 

It  was  neceflary,  however,  to  procure  planters  at  any 
rate:  the  admiral  therefore  propofed  to  have recourfe  to  M 

the  prifons,  and  by  refcuing  the  greatefl  inalefa&ors 
from  death  and  infamy  to  make  them  the  inftruments 
of  extending  the  power  of  their  country,  of  which  they 
had  been  the  bane  aod  difgrace.     This  project  would 
have  been  attended  with  fewer  inconveniences  in  fuch 
colonies  as  having  gained  a  more  folid  establishment, 
might  by  the  force  of  their  laws  and  the  purity  of  their 
manners,  reftrain  or  correct  the  exceffes  of  a  few  licen- 
tious and  profligate  individuals.     But  infant  ftates  re- 
quire founders  of  a  different  character  from  a  train  of 
banditti.    America  will  never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of 
that  alloy  which  debated  the  flrft  colonies  that  were' 
tranfported  thither  from  Europe.    Columbus  fpon  ex- 
perienced the  ill  effedsof  his  injudicious  propofal. 
HKbifris  enterprising  teaman  carried  out  with  hiri* 

men 
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BOOK  men  of  the  common  ftamp,  he  mighty  during  the  voy- 
age, have  infpired  them  with  honed  principles  at  leaft, 
if  not  with  high  notions  of  honour.  Thefe  perfons  on 
their  arrival,  would  have  conftituted  a  majority,  and  the 
reft  would  have  been  obliged,  or  rather  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  examples  of  moderation  and  obedience,  they  would 
have  fet  them.  Such  a  harmony  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  mod  falutary  effeds,  and  have  eftablUhed 
the  colony  on  the  moft  foiid  foundation.  The  Indians 
would  have  been  treated  in  a  better  manner,  the  mines 
worked  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  taxes  more  eafily 
levied.  The  mother  country  animated  by  this  fuccefs  to 
the  greateft  attempts,  might  have  formed  new  fettle* 
ments,  which  would  have  augmented  the  glory,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  Spain.  Thefe  important 
events  which  might  have  been  brought  forward  in  a  few 
years,  were  rendered  abortive  by  this  fingle  piece  of 
mifmanagement. 

The  malefadors  who  accompanied  Columbus,  in 
conjundion  with  the  free- boo ters  at  San  Domingo, 
formed  a  fociety  the  moil  abandoned  imaginable.  They 
were  Grangers  to  fubordination,  decency,  and  humanity. 
The  admiral  in  particular  was  the  objefifc  of  their  refeot- 
ment,  who  faw  too  late  the  falfe  ftep  he  had  taken  him- 
felf;  or  into  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
his  enemies.  This  extraordinary  man,  paid  very  dear 
for  the  fame  which  his  genius  and  induftry  had  pro- 
cured him.  His  life  exhibited  a  perpetual  contrail  be- 
tween thofe  incidents,  which  either  elate  or  deprefs  the 
mind  of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  cabals,  calumnies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  indi- 
viduals, but  had  the  caprice  of  a  haughty  and  fufpicious 
court  to  encounter,  which  by  turns  rewarded,  or  pu- 
nched, carefled,  or  difgraced  him. 

The  prejudice  entertained  by  the  Spanifli  miniftry 
againft  the  author  of  the  greateft  difcovery  ever  made, 

operated 
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operated  fo  far,  that  an  arbitrator  was  difpatched  to  the  B  O  O  K 

new  world,  to  decide  between  Columbus  and  his  fol- 

diers.  Bovadilla,  the  moft  ambitious,  felf-interefted,  un~ 

juft,  and  hot-headed  perfon  America  had  ever  beheld, 

arrived  at  San  Domingo,  put  the  admiral  in  irons,  and 

conducted  him  to  Spain  like  the  worft  of  criminals.  The 

court  aftiamed  of  fo  ignominious  a  treatment,  granted 

him  his  liberty ;  but  without  redrefling  the  injury  he 

had  received,  or  reftoring  him  to  his  employments.  Such 

was  the  fate  of  this  uncommon  man,  who,  to  the  afto- 

nifhment  of  Europe,  added  a  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 

or  rather  half  a  world  to  this  globe,  which  had  been  fo 

long  defolate,  and  fo  little  known.  It  might  reafonably 

have  been  expected  that  public  gratitude  would  have 

given  the  name  of  this  bold  adventurer  to  the  new  he- 

mifphere,  the  firft  difcovery  of  which  was  owing  to  his 

enterprizing  genius.  This  was  the  leaft  homage  of  re- 

fpe&,  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory:  but  either 

through  envy,  inattention,  or  the  caprice  'of  fortune  ia 

the  diftribution  of  fame;  this  honour  was  refer ved  for 

Americus  Vefpucius,  who  only  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  a 

man  whofe  name  ought  to  (land  foremoft  in  the  lift  of 

great  characters.     Thus  the  very  aera  which  added 

America  to  the  Known  world,  was  diftinguilhed  by  a 

fpecimen  of  injustice,  which  was  a  fatal  prelude  to 

thofe  fcenes  of  violence,  of  which  thefe  unhappy  climes 

were  afterwards  to  be  the  theatre. 

After  the  difgrace  of  Columbus,  and  the. death  of 
Ifabella,  thefe.  abufes  became  more  frequent.  1  he 
ifland<ers,  though  condemned  to  undergo  a  degree  of 
drudgery,  which  often  proved  fatal  to  them,  and  to  pay 
the  moft  exorbitant  fines,  had  hitherto  continued  to  live 
in  their  hords,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and 
under  the  government  of  their  caciques.  In  the  year 
1506,  Ferdinand  was  petitioned  to  make  a  diftribution 
of  them  among  the  conquerors,  that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed 
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B  OO  K  ployed  in  the  mined,  or  in  any  other  kinds  of  labour, 
that  tyranny  might  think  proper  to  infltQ.  Religion 
and  policy  were  the  two  pretences  made  ufe  of  to  pal- 
liate this  inhuman  plan.  It  was  urged*  that  fo  long  as 
thefe  favages  were  tolerated  in  their  fuperftitions,  they 
would  never  embrace  chriftianity ;  and  would  alwayabe 
in  a  deposition  to  revolt,  unlefe  their  difperiion  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt.  The  monarch 
complied  with  their  requeft  at  the  inftance  of  the  clergy, 
whofe  intolerant  principles  always- tranfyor ted  them  into 
violent  meafures.  The  whole  ifiand  was  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  diftrids.  Every  Spaniard,  whether  a 
native  of  Caftite  or  Arragon,  was  indifcriminately  al- 
lotted a  larger  or  fmatler  part,  in  proportion  to  his  rank, 
intercftor  birth.  The  Indians  afligned  to  each  d%ri&, 
from  this  inftant  became  flaves  whofe  fervicee  and  lives 
were  at  the  difpofal  of  their  matters.  This  cruel  ar- 
rangement was  afterward* adopted  in  all  the-fettloments 
ia  the  world. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  was  now  more  certain. 
At  firft  one  half  belonged  to  the  crown.  This  claim 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  third,  and  **  length  li- 
mited to  a  fifth  paft. 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo,  excited 
the  avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not  venture  tocrofs 
the  fcas.  The  grandees,  and  thofe  who  had  employments 
in  the  ftate,  obtained  grants  by  which  they  enriched 
themfeives  without  any  trouble.  They  committed  the 
cane  of  them  to  agents  who  were  to  make  their  own  for- 
tunes, while  they  mcreafed  thofe  of  their  principals. 
Importable  as  it  feemed,  there  was  now  an  augmentation 
of  cruelties.  In  five  years  after  this  barbarous  fyftem 
took  place,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  fourteen  thou- 
fand  :  and  the  continent  and  the  adjacent  iflands  were 
obliged  to  be  ranfacked  for  favages  to  fuppty  their  place. 

They  were  indifcriminately  chained  together,  like 

beads. 
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beafts.  Thofe  who  fank  under  the  burdens,  were  com-  BOOK 

•  IT 

pcllcd  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.  No  intcrcourfe  pafled 
between  the  fexes  but  by  ftealth.  The  men  perifhed  in 
the  mines,  and  the  women  in  the  fields,  which  they 
cultivated  with  their  weak  hands.  Their  conftitutions 
already  exhaufted,  with  exceffive  labour,  were  {till  fur- 
ther impaired  by  an  unwholefome  and  fcanty  diet  The 
mothers  expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  prefling  their 
dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breads,  flirivelled  and 
contracted  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  milk.  The 
fathers  either  poifoned  themfelves;  or  fought  death  on 
thofe  very  trees  on  which  they  had  juft  before  feen  their 
wives  or  their  children  expire. 

The  Spaniards,  before  their  firft  fettlements  in  the 
new  world  were  laid  wafte  by  thefe  fcenes  of  horror, 
had  formed  fome  of  lefs  note  at  Jamaica,  Porto-Rico, 
and  Cuba.  Velafquez,  who  founded  the  lad  of  thefe,  was 
defirous  that  this  colony  fhould  enjoy,  together  with 
that  of  Sat)  Domingo,  the  advantage  of  making  difco- 
veries  upon  the  continent,  and  he  fixed  upon  Francis 
Hernandez  of  Cordova  to  conduS  this  glorious  under- 
taking. He  furnifhed  him  with  three  veflels,  and  a 
hundred  and  ten  men,  with  permiflion  to  ere£t  forts,  to 
bring  off  {laves,  or  to  export  gold  at  his  own  difcretion. 
This  voyage  which  was  made  in  151 7,  was  produ&ive 
of  no  event  except  the  difcovery  of  Lyncatan. 

John  of  Gryalva  who  was  fitted  out  the  following 
year  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  this  country,  difcharged  his  commiflion  with 
ability ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  this  obje& : 
he  furveyed  the  coaft  of  Campeachy,  purfued  his  voy- 
age {till  further  north,  and  difembarked  wherever  he 
found  a  convenient  landing  place.  Though  he  did  not 
always  meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  his  expedi- 
tion proved  extremely  fuccefsful.  He  brought  home  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  and  got  a  fufficient  in  fight  into 
the  extent,  opulence,  and  ftrength  of  Mexico. 

The 
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BOOK       The  conqueft  of  this  vaft  empire  appeared  too  great 
t|_*  '     t  an  undertaking  for  a  man  of  Gryalva's  abilities.     Fer- 
Coitczfcts  nando  Cortez,  who  was  more  diftinguifhed  on  account 
out  for  the  of  the  expectations  the  world  entertained  of  hjs  future 
MexSaf^  con^uc^»  lnan  by  the  great  fervices  he  had  already  per- 
W hat  hap-  formed*  was  unanimcufiy  fixed  upon  to  carry  this  plan 
pencd  to     jnto  execution.    According  to  the  reprefentation  given 
Tabalco.     °^  ^lfn  ^  ^iS  adherents,  it  appears  that  he  had  fuch  an 
uncommon  ftrength  of  conftitution,  that  he  was  able  to 
undergo  the  greatcll  fatigues:  that  he  poflefled  the  talent 
of  eloquence  in  an  eminent  degree ;  a  fagacity  which 
forefaw  every  thing ;  a  prefence  of  mind  not  to  be  over- 
come by  the  moft  unexpected  events:  that  he  was  fruit- 
ful in  expedients ;  that  he  knew  how  to  reduce  thofc  to 
fubjedion  who  refufed  to  liften  to  terms  of  accomoda- 
tion; that  his  conftancy  was  fuch,  that  he  never  re- 
ceded from  the  point  in  view;  and  that  he  had  that  en- 
thufiaftic  love  of  glory,  which  has  ever  been  confidered 
as  the  leading  qualification  in  a  hero.     This  advan- 
tageous idea  has  long  prevailed  among  the  generality  of 
people  whofe  judgments  are,  and  mud  ever  be  regulated 
by  the  fole  ftandard  of  fuccefs.     But  fince  philofophy 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  hiftory,  it  is  become  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  faults  of  Cortez  did  not 
overbalance  his  great  qualities. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  this  man,  who  was  after- 
wards fo  celebrated,  was  no  fooner  inverted  by  Velaf- 
quez  with  the  command  of  the  moft  importent  expedi- 
tion that  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  to  the  new  world ; 
than  he  found  himfelf  on  an  eminence,  which  prefented 
the  profpeds  of  fame  and  fortune  in  all  their  charms. 
Having  furmounted  the  obftacles  which  jealoufy  and  en- 
mity threw  in  his  way,  he  fet  fail  on  the  ioth  of  Fe- 
bruary 1519.  His  forces  confided  of  five  hundred  and 
eight  foldiers,  a  hundred  and  nine  failors  with  their  pro- 
per officers;  fome  horfes,  andafmali  train  of  artillery. 

This 
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This  armament,  inconfiderable  as  it  was,  was  not  equip-  BOOK 
ped  by  government,  which  only  lent  the  fanftion  of  its 
name  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  todifcover  new 
countries  and  form  new  fettlements.  They  were  all  car- 
ried on  at  the  ex  pence  of  private  perfons,  who  were  ruin- 
ed if  they  failed  in  their  enter  prizes  ;  while  their  fuccefs 
enlarged  the  dominion  of  the  mother-country.  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  early  expeditions,  the  ftate  did  not  form 
any  plan,  advance  any  money,  or  raife  any  troops.  The 
love  of  gold,  and  thefpiritof  chivalry  which  ftill  pre- 
vailed,were  the  only  incitements  to  induftry  and  activity. 
Their  influence,  however,  was  fo  powerful,  that  not 
only  the  common  people,  but  great  numbers  of  diitin- 
guifhed  rank  flew  with  impatience  to  mix  with  favages 
in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  climate  is  frequently  un-* 
wholefome.  There  was  perhaps  at  that  time  no  peo- 
ple upon  earth  befides  the  Spaniards,  fo  frugal,  fo  much 
inured  to  fatigue,  or  fo  accuftomed  to  the  intemperature 
of  a  hot  climate,  a*  to  be  able  to  endure  fo  many  hard* 
{hips. 

Cortez,  who  was  remarkable  for  thefe  qualities, 
in  his  way  attacked  the  Indians  at  Tabafco,  defeated 
them  in  feveral  engagements,  granted  them  peace,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  brought  away  fe- 
veral of  their  women,  who  were  very  glad  to  follow  him. 
.This  readinefs  of  theirs  may  be  accoutred  for  very  na* 
turaily. 

In  America  the  men  were  in  general  addicted  to  that 
ihameful  kind  of  debauchery  which  (hocks  nature,  and 
perverts  animal  inftind.  This  depravity  has  been  attri- 
buted by  fome  to  natural  weaknefs,  which,  however, 
(hould  rather  feem  to  be  contrary  than  incentive  to  it.  It 
may  rather  be  afcribed  to  the  heat  of  the  clirpate  ;  the 
contempt  the  men  have  for  the  fofter  fex ;  the  little 
pleafure  that  can  be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a  wo- 
man harraflcd  with  labour/,  the  iwconftancy  of  tafte  ; 
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BOOK  the  caprice  which  incites  us  in  every  particular  to  en- 
joyments that  are  lead  common  ;  and  to  a  certain  pur- 
fuit  after  pleafure,  more  eafy  to  be  conceived,  than  ex- 
plained with  decency.  Betides*  have  not  thofe  hunting 
parties,  in  which  the  men  are  frequently  abfent  from 
the  women  for  two  months,  contributed  to  familiarize 
men  more  with  each  other  ?  This  vice  is  therefore  in 
thefe  countries  nothing  more  than  the  confequence  of 
an  univerfal  and  violent  paffion,  which  even  in  civilized 
countries,  tramples  upon  honour,  virtue,  decency,  pro- 
bity, the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and  patriotic  fentiment: 
betides  that  there  are  fome  a&ions  to  which  civilized 
people  have  with  reafon  attached  moral  ideas,  that  never 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  favages. 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
railed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women.  They  threw 
themfelves  without  referve  into  the  arms  of  thefe  libidi- 
nous Grangers,  who  had  inured  themfelves  to  cruelty, 
and  whofe  avaricious  hands  were  drenched  in  blood. 
While  the  unfortunate  remains  of  thefe  favage  nations 
were  endeavouring  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fword 
that  purfued  them,  by  immenfe  trafts  of  deferts,  their 
women  who  had  been  hitherto  too  much  negle&ed, 
boldly  trampling  on  the  carcafes  of  their  children  and 
of  their  murdered  huibands,  went  to  feek  their  deftroy- 
ers  even  in  their  camp,  in  order  to  intice  them  to  (hare 
the  ardent  tranfports  with  which  they  were  devoured. 
This  fury  of  the  American  women  in  favour  of  the  Spa- 
niards, may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  that  contri- 
buted to  the  conqueft  of  the  new  world.  Thefe  women 
ufually  ferved  them  as  guides,  frequently  procured  them 
fubfiftence,and  fometimes  betrayed  confpiracies  to  them. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named  Ma- 
rina. Though  (he  was  the  daughter  of  a  pretty  power- 
ful Cacique,  (he  had  been  reduced  by  fome  lingular 
events,  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  among  the  Mexicans  from 
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her  earlieft  infancy.     She  had  been  brought  by  frefh  in-  BOOK 
cidtnts  to  Tabafco  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  t _J_^L    . 
Struck  with  her  figure  and  her  charms,  they  foon  diftin-      ^ 
.guifhed  her  from  the  reft.     Their  general  furrendered 
his  heart  to  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  excited  a  warm 
paflion  in  her  breath     In  the  midft  of  amorous  embraces 
(he  foon  learnt  the  Spaniih  language.     Cortez  on  his 
part  foon  difcovered  the  intelligent  mind,  and  refolute 
character  of  his  miftrefs ;  and  not  only  made  her  his  in- 
terpreter, but  aifo  hisadvifer.     All  h i (lor ians  agree  that 
ihe  afted  a  confiderable  part  in  every  enterprize  againfl 
Mexico. 

Report  fays,  that  this  empire  had  not  then  been  Cortez  ar- 
founded  above  a  century.     In  order  to  eftabltfh  a  cir-  "vesat 
cumftance  of  fo   little  credibility,  it    is   neceflary  we  J£exico* 
ihould  have  other  teftimony  than  tha,t  of  the  Spaniards,  gagements 
who  had  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  will  to  examine  any  with.thc 
.thing;  and  better  authority  than  that  of  their  fanatic  ThfcaU.^ 
priefts,  who  wanted  toeftablift)  their  own  fuperftitiohs, 
by  abolifhing  the  worfhip  of  thefe  people.  What  mould 
we  know  of  China,  if  the  Portuguefe  had  been  able  to 
fet  it  on  fire,  overthrow  or  deftroy  it,  as  the  Brazil  ? 
JShould  we  now  converfe   about  the. antiquity  of  its 
books,  its   laws,  and  its  manners  ?  When  fome  few 
philofophers  have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  Mexi- 
,co,  tbere  to  find  out  and  clear  the  ruins  of  their  hiftory, 
.and  that  thefe  learned  men  (hall  neither  be  monks  nor 
^Spanjajds;  but  Englifh  or  Frenchmen,  who  will  be  al- 
lowed every  liberty,  and  have  all  the  means  of  getting 
M  the  truth  :  then  perhaps  we  may  learn,  whether  bar- 
barifm  has  not  deftroyed  the  antient  records,  that  might 
have  difcovered  the  traces  of  it. 

Our  lights  concerning  the  founders  of  the  empire, 
are  not  more  certain  than  thofe  we  have  with  refpeft  to 
the  sera  of  its  foundation.  This  is  another  of  thofe  fa£ts 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  of  by 
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B  O  O  It  the  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards*  Their  credulous  hifto- 
rians  hare,  indeed,  told  us  in  an  uncertain  and  vague 
manner,  that  fome  barbarians  who  formed  a  national 
body,  ifiuing  from  the  north  of  this  continent,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fubduing  fucceiGvely  fome  favages  born  under 
»  milder  iky,  and  who  either  did  not  live  in  a  focial 
ftate9  or  formed  only  fmall  Societies. 

All  that  we  can  affirm,  is,  that  Montezuma  was  the 
fovereign  of  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  landed  on  the 
coafts  of  that  empire.  The  monarch  was  foon  inform- 
ed of  the  arrival  of  the  (Irangers.  Throughout  this 
vail  extent  of  kingdom,  couriers  were  placed  at  differ- 
ent diftancfcSy  who  fpeedily  acquainted  the  court  with 
every  thing  that  happened  in  the  mod  diftant  provinces. 
The>  difpfctchts  were  made  up  in  pieces  of  cotton,  upon 
which  wefe  delineated  the  feveralckcumftancesofthe 
affairs  that  demanded  the  attention  of  government.  The 
figures  were  intermixed  with  hieroglyphic  characters, 
which  fupplied  what  the  art  of  the  painter  had  not 
been  able  to  efcprefs. 

It  was  to  be  expeSed  that  a  prince  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour,  who  had  extended 
his  empire  by  cfehqueft,  who  had  numerous  and  difei- 
plined  armies,  would  either  fend  to  attack,  or  would  him- 
felf  fall  upon  a  handful  of  adventurers,  who  dared  to  in- 
feft  his  dominions  with  their  rapine.  This  howevef  was 
not  the  cafe.  The  Spaniards  who  had  always  «n  irre* 
fiftible  turn  to  the  marvellous,  endeavoured  to  explain* 
by  having  recourfe  to  a  miracle,  a  conduit  f6  evidently 
oppofite  to  the  chara&er  of  the  monarch,  and  fo  incom- 
patible with  his  fituatron.  The  writers  of  thisfuper- 
ftitious  nation  have  not  icrnpfed  to  declare  to  the  whole 
univerfe,  that  a  little  before  the  difcovery  of  the  new 
world,  it  had  been  foretold  to  *he  Mexicans,  that  an  in- 
vincible people  from  the  eaft  would  foon  come  among 
them,  who  would  in  a  memorable  and  terrible  manner, 

avenge 
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avenge  the  gods  irritated  by  their  mpft  horrid  crimes,  BOOK 
and  particularly  by  that  vice  which  is  mpft  repugnant 
to  nature.  This  fatal  prediction  alone,  they  fay,  fafcU 
nated  the  great  underftanding  of  Montezuma.  By  this 
impofture,  they  have  imagined  that  they  mould  gain  the 
double  advantage  of  juftifying  their  ufurpstions,  and 
making  heaven  anfwerable  for  a  part  pf  their  cruelties. 
This  abfurd  fable  has  for  a  long  time  obtained  credit 
among  fome  perfons  in  both  hemifpheres,  and  this  infa- 
tuation is  not  fo  furprizing  as  it  might  at  firft  be  ima- 
gined. The  reafons  of  it  will  be  made  evident  by  a 
few  reflections. 

The  earth  has  ever  been  fubjeft  to  revolutions.  Be- 
tides its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  from  weft  to  eaft,  it 
may  have  an  infenfible  ope,  which  though  filent  as  the 
lapfe  of  time,  produces  a  re  volution  from  north  to  fouth: 
and  which  the  moderns  have  juft  begun  to  difcover  with- 
out pretending  however  either  to  mark  the  sera  of  its 
commencement,  or  to  trace  its  progrefs  by  any  calcu- 
lation. 

This  inclination  is  only  a  feeming  one,  if  it  be  owing 
to  the  freavens,  which  by  a  flow  motion  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  pf  the  orbs  they  contain,  attract  them 
and  the  fun  towards  the  pole:  but  it  is  a  real  one,  if  our 
globe  by  its  natural  conftitution  verges  as  it  were  infen- 
fible to  a  point,  opposite  to  this  fecret  motion  of  the 
heavens  :  however  this  may  be,  by  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  this  inclination,  the  earth'6  axis  being  con  (tan t- 
ly  declining,  it  may  happen,  that  what  we  call,  the  ob- 
lique fphere  may  become  a  right  one,  and  what  was  a 
right  fphere,  may,  in  its  turn  become  an  oblique  one — 
that  the  countries  now  lying  under  the  equator  might 
formerly  have  been  under  the  poles,  and  what  is  now 
the  frigid  zone,  may  have  before  been  the  torrid. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great  variation  in 
the  pofition  of  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  muft  pro- 
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B  O  O  K  duce  many  particular  alterations  on  its  furface.  The 
ocean,  which  a&s  as  the  inftrument  of  all  thefe  fmaller 
changes,  following  the  different  inclination  of  the  axis, 
retires  from  one  tra&  of  land  and  occupies  another,  oc- 
cafioning  thofe  inundations  or  deluges  which  have  fuc- 
ceflively  overflowed  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  drowned  its 
inhabitants,  and  every  where'left  vifihle  marks  of  ruin 
and  devaluation,  or  lafting  memorials  of  ♦their  fatal  ef- 
fects in  the  annals  or  traditions  of  mankind. 

THEconteft  which  perpetually  fubfifts  between  the 
two  elements,  which,  however  irreconcileable,  are  yet 
infeparable  companions  ;  the^arth  ingulphing  the  wa- 
ters in  her  internal  cavities,  and  the  fea  encroaching  up- 
on, and  fwallowing  up  large  (rafts  of  land  ;  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  their 
fituation,  and  alarms  them  with  the  profpeft  of  their 
impending  fate.  The  lively  recollection  of  paft,  natu- 
rally begets  a  dread  of  future  changes.  Hence  the  uni- 
versal traditions  concerning  deluges  in  the  earlier  ages, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  future  conflagration  of  the 
world.  The  violent  agitations  which  have  been  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  ;  earthquakes  occafioned  by  in- 
undations ;  or  volcanos  produced  by  thofe  convulsions, 
raife  and  cherifti  dreadful  apprehenfions  in  the  minds 
of  men.  As  this  terror  is  the  parent  of  fuperftition,  it 
has  every  where  received  the  fan&ion  of  its  authority  : 
and  it  is  obferved  to  operate  moft  ftrqngly  in  countries, 
fuch  as  America,  ^fiere  the  veftigesof  thefe  revolutions 
of  the  globe  are  moft  remarkable  or  moft  recent. 

Man  once  poflefled  with  fear,  confiders  a  fingle  ca- 
lamity as  the  parent  of  a  thoufand  others.  Earth  and 
heaven  feem  equally  to  confpire  to  his  ruin  :  he  fees 
death  both  above  and  beneath  him:  he  looks  upon 
events  which  accidentally  happen  at  the  fame  junQure, 
as  connected  in  the  nature  and  the  conftitution  of  things: 
and  as  moft  of  the  tranfadions  on  this  globe,  appear 

under 
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Under  the  afped  of  fome  conftellations,  the  ftars  are  ac-  B 
cufed  of  having  a  fhare  in  every  calamity,  the  caufe  of 
which  is  unknown  ;  and  the  human  kind  which  has 
ever  been  bewildered  in  its  inquiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,  has  been  led  to  fuppofe  that  certain  fimilar 
fituations  of  the  planets,  however  common,  have  an  im- 
mediate and  neceflary  influence  on  all  revolutions  hap- 
pening at  theuime,  or  foon  after  fucceeding. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  of  their 
greater  importance  to  mankind,  have  ever  beenconfider- 
ed  as  more  immediately  depending  on  the  motion  of 
the  liars.  Hence  thofe  falfe  predictions  and  terrors, which 
have  in  all  ages  kept  the  world  in  awe  ;  terrors,  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  which,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
different  degrees  of  ignorance  in  mankind. 

Thpugh  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other  per- 
fons,  might  poffibly  have  been  affe&ed  with  this  difeafe 
of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  circumftance  that  can 
induce  us  to  impute  this  prevailing  weaknefs  to  him. 
His  political  conduS,  however,  was  not  the  wifer  on 
this  account.  Since  this  prince  had  been  upon  the  throne, 
he  no  longer  had  difplayed  any  of  thofe  talents  that  placed 
him  upon  it,  Pafling  his  life  in  a  ftate  of  effeminacy 
and  indolence,  he  defpifed  his  fubje&s,  and  opprefled  his 
tributaries.  His  mind  was  fo  debafed  and  corrupted, 
that  even  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  could  not  rouze 
him  into  aQion.  He  wafted  in  negociations  the  time  he 
fhould  have  employed  in  combat*«and  was  defirous 
of  fending  away  laden  with  prefents,  enemies  he  ought 
to  have  deftroyed.  Cortez,  to  whom  this  fupinenefs 
was  very  convenient,  omitted  nothing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  encourage  it,  and  always  treated  with  him  in 
the  mod  friendly  terms.  He  declared  that  he  was  fent 
merely  with  orders  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  power- 
ful emperor  of  Mexico,  on  the  part  of  the  greateft 
monarch  of  the  eaft.    Whenever  he  was  preffed  to  re^ 
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*  °ll°  K  *m')ai*»  he  always  anfwered  that  he  had  never  fcnt  afc 
way  any  of  his  ambafiadors  without  giving  him  an  au««- 
dience.  At  length,  the  deputies  finding  him  inflexible, 
were  obliged,  according  to  their  inftru&ions,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  menaces,  and  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  theopu* 
lence  and  ftrength  of  their  country.  Cortefc  then  turning 
to  his  foldiers,  told  them  :  this  is  exaflly  what  we  were 
infearcb  of,  great  dangers,  and  great  wealth.  He  had  then 
compleated  all  his  preparatives,  and  gained  every  infor- 
mation that  was  neceffary.  Refolved  therefore  to  con- 
queror to  perifh,  he  fet  fire  to  all  his  ftips,  and  direfted 
his  march  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

In  his  way  he  met  with  the  republic  erf"  TIafcala, 
•which  had  ever  been  in  enmity  with  the  Mexicam,who 
wanted  to  make  it  fubjeftto  theirempire.    Corteznot 
doubting  but  that  they  would  favour  hh  projefts,  de- 
manded permiflion  to  pafs  through  their  empire,  and 
propofed  an  alliance,  both  which  were  refufed  for  rea- 
fons  that  we  never  have  been  acquainted  with.     The 
furprizing  accounts  given  of  the  Spaniards,  aftoniflied 
the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala,  but  did  not  difmay  them. 
They  fought  four  or  five  battles  :  in  one  of  which  the 
Spaniih  troops  were  broken,  and  in  danger  of  being  de- 
feated, had  not  fome  difTentions  happened  in  the  enemy's 
army.    Cortez  was  obliged  to  intrench  himfelf,  and  the 
Tlafcalans,  who  wanted  nothing  but  arms  to  make  them 
vi&orious,  rufhed  to  death,  upon  his  breaft-works. 

Another  circumftance  which  contributed  not  a  lit* 
tie  to  their  defeat,  was  a  certain  point  of  honour  diftated 
by  the  feelings  of  common  humanity,  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  by  fome  people  among 
the  Gauls ;  and  eftabliflied  among  feveral  nations.  This 
was  the  dread  and  difgrace  of  fuffering  the  dead  or  the 
-wounded  to  be  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  An  attention 
to  this  point  occafioned  a  continual  confufion  in  their 
army,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  attacks. 

The 
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The  form  of  government  among  thefe  people  was  B  O  O  K 
rery  fingular,  and  in  tftany  refpe£ts  at  leaft  may  be  pro- 
-pofed  as  an  excellent  model.  The  country  was  divided 
into  feveral  diftriQs,  over  which  princes  prefided  with 
the  title  of  Caciques.  They  led  their  fubjeGsinto  the 
field,  levied  taxes,  and  adsniniftered  jirftice :  but  their 
laws  and  edicts  were  to  haw  the  fan&ion  of  the  fenate 
of  Ttafcala,  in  which  thefupreme  authority  refided. 
This  body  wascompofed  of  citizens  chofen  out  of  each 
diftrififc  by  an  affembly  of  the  people.  The  laws  and 
<marroers  of  the  Tlafcalans  were  extremely  fevere. 
■Falftjood,  filial  ingratitude,  and  the  crime  againft  na- 
ture, were  punifhed  with  death.  Polygamy  was  tole- 
xated  by  law.  Their  climate  led  to  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  it. 

Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized  flares 
or  fuoh  as  afpire  to  conqueft,  was  in  fhe  higheft  ef- 
teem.     In    their  warlike  expeditions  they  carried    in 
their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which  were  engraven  the 
figures  of   two  of  their   ancient  heroes.     They  be- 
gan the  engagement  by  difcharging  one  of  thefe  ar- 
rows, which   k    was  a   point  of  honour   to   retrieve. 
In  their  towns  they  wore  a  drefs,  which  they  divefted  * 
themfelves  of  when  they  went   to  battle.     They  are 
celebrated  for  opennefs  and  fincerity  in   their  public 
treaties,  a*>d    the  veneration   they  paid    to  old   men. 
Theft,  adultery,   and   drunkennefs  were   held  in  de- . 
teftation .  and  the  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  crimes  were 
doomed  to  banifhment.   No  ftrong  liquors  were  allowed 
to  fee  drank  by  any  but  veterans,  exhaufted  by  the  ra- 
tiguesof  war. 

The  Tlafcalans  had  t,heir  pleafure-gardens  and  their 
baths.  They  were  fond  of  dancing,  poetry,  and  thea- 
trical amufements.  One  of  their  principal  divinities  was 
the  goddefs  of  love;  who  had  a  magnificent  temple, 
and  the  whole  nation  reforted  to  the  celebration  of  her 
feftivals.  Their 
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Their  country  was  not  of  any  great  extent,  nor  was 
it  the  mod  fertile  fpot  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Though 
mountainous  it  was  well  cultivated,  very  populous,  and 

very  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards difdained 
to  acknowledge  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfelves.  One 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Tlafcalans  which  excited  their 
contempt  the  mod,  was  the  love  of  liberty.  They  fan- 
cied that  they  had  no  government,  becaufe  it  was  not 
veiled  in  a  fingle  perfon :  police,  becaufe  it  differed  from 
that  of  Madrid ;  no  virtues,  becaufe  they  were  not  of 
the  fame  religious  perfuafion  :  and  no  underftanding, 
becaufe  they  did  not  adopt  the  fame  opinions. 

National  prejudices  were,  perhaps,  never  idolized 
to  that  degree  among  any  people, as  among  the  Spaniards 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  the  fame  at  this  day.  By  thefe 
prejudices  all  their  fentiments  were  dictated,  their  judg- 
ments influenced,  aud  their  characters  formed.  The 
glowing  and  manly  genius  they  derived  from  nature, 
made  them  only  more  ingenious  in  inventing  fophifms 
to  juftify  their  errors.  Never  was  the  perverfion  of  hu- 
man reafon  maintained  in  a  more  dogmatical, determin- 
ed, obftinate  and  artful  manner.  Nor  was  tfoeir  attach- 
ment to  their  cu Horns  lefs  ftrong  than  that  to  their  pre- 
judices. They  could  not  allow  any  people  upon  earth 
to  be  fo  fenfible,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  as  themfelves. 
This  national  pride,  carried  to  an  excefs  of  infatuation 
beyond  example,  would  have  inclined  them  to  confider 
Athens  in  the  fame  contemptuous  light  as  Tlafcala. 
They  would  have  treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes,  and 
have  every  where  left  marks  of  outrage,  oppreffion, 
and  devaftatioii. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind  did  not 
however  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making  an  alliance 
with  the  Tlafcalans,  who  furnifhed  them  with  troops  to 
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conduQ:  their  march  and  fupport  them  in  their  enter-'  BOOK. 
prize.  vL-_^-^> 

With  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advanced  towards  Cortez  ad- 
the  capital  city,  through  a  fertile  country  watered  by  vances  to- 
fine  rivers,  and  interfperfed  with  towns,  woods,  culti-  Mexico; 
vated  fields,  and  gardens.     The  foil  produced  a  variety  manners, 

of  plants  unknown  in  Europe.     Birds  of  the  moft  glit-  reliSion> 
■        1  r  govern- 

ing plumage,  and  animals  of  a  new  fpecies  appeared  ment,  and 

in  great  abundance.     Nature  only  charged  her  appear-  riches  of 

ance,  by  aifuming  a  more  agreeable  and  rich  drefs.  The  a^th^ar-* 

temptrature  ot  the  air,  and  the  continual  heats  which  rival  of  the 

were  not  infupportable,  preferved  the  earth  in  conftant  sPamards* 

verdure  and  fertility.  Some  trees  covered  with  bloffoms, 

and  others  with  delicious  fruits:  and  the  fame  grain 

fowing  in  one  field,  which  was  reaping  in  another. 

The  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  infenfible  to  the  beauties 
of  fo  new  a  fcene.  They  faw  that  gold  was  the  com- 
mon ornament  of  the  houfes  and  temples ;  that  the  arms, 
furniture,  and  perfons  of  the  Mexicans  were  adorned 
with  the  fame  metal.  This  alone  attraQed  their  notice, 
like  Mammon  whom  Milton  defcribes  as  forgetting  the 
divinity  in  Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  his  eyes  always 
fixed  upon  its  golden  porches. 

Mohtezuma's  wavering difpofition,  and,perhaps,the 
fear  of  committing  his  former  glory  to  chance*  prevented 
him  from  falling  upon  the  Spaniards  at    their  arrival ; 
and  afterwards  from  joining  the  Tlafcalans,  who  were 
braver  than  he  ;  hindered  him  in  a  word  from  attack- 
ing conquerors  who  were   fatigued   with   their    own 
victories.     He  feemed  to  have  no  other  plan,  than  to 
endeavour  to  divert  Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vifiting 
his  capital,  and  at  laft  determined   to  introduce  hirn 
into  it  himfelf.'    He  had  under  his  command  thirty 
kings  or  princes,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  condition 
to  bring  a  numerous  army  into  the  field.    He  pofleffed 
immenfe  riches,  and  an  abfolute  power.    It  is  faid  that 

his 
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B  O  O  K  his  fubjefks  had  no  fmall  (hare  of  undemanding,  know- 
^  j  ledge,  induftry,  and  politencfs.  They  were  warriors, 
and  had  high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  fceptre  could  never 
have  been  arretted  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  prince 
forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himfelf  and  to  his  Ration, 
did  not  (hew  the  leaft  inftance  of  courage,  or  ability ; 
when  he  might  have  crushed  the  Spaniards  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  whole  force,  notwithftanding  their  fupc- 
riority  in  difcipline  and  arms,  he  rather  chofe  to  have 
recourse  to  perfidy. 

While  he  loaded  them  with  prefents,  careflTcs,  and 
every  token  of  refpe&  at  Mexico,  he  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack Vera-Cruz,  a  colony  the  Spaniards  had  eftablifhed 
with  a  view  of  fecuring  their  retreat,  and  of  being  fur- 
nished with  fupplies.  Cortez  acquainted  his  compa- 
nions with  the  news,  and  told  them,  '  That  it  was  ab- 
'  folutely  neceflary  to  furprize  thefe  barbarians  with 
<  fome  extraordinary  exploit :  that  he  refolved  to  feizc 
«  the  emperor,  and  make  himfelf  matter  of  his  perfon.* 
His  defign  being  approved,  he  inftantly  marched  with 
his  officers  to  Montezuma's  palace,  and  told  him  he 
mutt  either  follow  him,  or  die.  The  prince,  whofe  pu- 
fillanimity  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  rafhnefs  of*hil 
enemies,  refigned  himfelf  into  their  hands.  He  waf 
obliged  to  confent  to  the  punifliment  of  the  generals, 
who  had  aded  only  in  obedience  to  his  orders :  and 
completed  his  difgrace,  by  fubmitting  to  do  homage  to 
the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fuccefs,  Cortez  received  advice 
that  Narvaez  was  difpatched  by  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
with  a  fmall  army  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  Ht 
marched  towards  his  rival,  engaged,  and  took  him  pri" 
foner.  He  ordered  the  vanquiihed  to  lay  down  thdf 
arms,  but  afterwards  reftored  them,  and  propofed  that 

they 
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they  fliould  follow  him.  He  gained  their  affeaiona  by  his  B  OO  K 
opennefs  and  magnanimity ;  the  army  of  Narvaez  inlift- 
cd  under  his  fttndard :  and  he  returned  to  Mexico,  where 
he  had  left  two  hundred  men  to  guard  the  emperor. 
.  Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility  of 
Mexico,whodeeplyrefentedthecaptivity  of  their  prince; 
and  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  having  prompted 
them  to  difturb  a  public  feftival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  deities  of  the  country*  by  destroying  their  altars, 
and  making  a  maflacre  of  the  worfhippers  and  priefts, 
bad  provoked  the  people  to  take  up  arms.  The  fuper- 
fittion  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  only  mark  of  barbarifm 
among  them:  their  priefts,  however,  who  were  a  dif- 
grace  to  huiaaaity*  made  a  moft  fcandalous  abufe  of  that 
abominable  worfhip,  which  they  had  impofed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people.  This  government,  like  all  other 
civilized  nations  acknowledged  a  fupreme  being,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punHhnatnts:  but  thefe  ufe- 
ful  do&rines,  were  difgraced  by  a  mixture  of  abfurdity, 
which  deftroyed  their  credibility.         « 

The  religious  fyftein  of  the  Mexicans  taught  them 
to  expc&  the  final  cataftrophe  of  the  world,  at  the 
tonclufion  of  every  century :  and  that  year  was  diftin- 
gjuUhfcd  throughout  the  whole  empire,  by  every  mark 
©f  grief  and  confternation.  The  Mexicans  invoked  in- 
ferior powers  in  the  fame  maimer  as  other  nations  have 
invoked  Genii,  Camis,  Meoitous,  Angels,  and  Fe- 
tiches. The  lowed  deities  in  this  clafs  had  all  their 
temples,  images*  employments,  and  dHtmd  authority 
affigncd  them,  together  with  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. They  had  their  holy  water  to  fprinkle  the  peo~ 
pie;  and  the  emperor  drank  of  it.  Pilgrimages,  pro- 
ceilions  and  donations  to  the  priefts  were  e  deemed  ads  of 
piety :  and  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  expiations,  pe- 
fcances,  mortifications,  and  abftinence.  They  had  fome 
fuperfti tioua  obfervances  peculiar  to  then*  fel v*s.    A  (lava 

was 
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BOOK  was  annually  chofen,  and  (hut  op  in  the  temple;  to  him 
they  paid  adoration,  offered  incenfe,  invoked  him  as  a 
deity,  and  concluded  the  fcene  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  great  folemnity.  Another  piece  of  fuperftition, 
of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  coun- 
try, was  this:  on  certain  days  the  priefts  made  a  ftatue 
of  pafte,  which  they  fent  to  the  oven :  they  placed  it 
upon  an  altar,  where  it  became  a  divinity.  Upon  this 
day  innumerable  crouds  of  people  nocked  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  priefts  cut  the  ftatue  in  pieces,  and  diftri* 
buted  a  portion  of  it  to  all  the  perfons  in  the  a  (Terribly 
who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  were  fan&ified  by  f wal- 
lowing their  god. 

It  was  certainly  more  eligible  to  eat  gods  than 
men  :  and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  prifoners  of 
war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles.  The  priefts 
afterwards  ate  them,  and  fent  portions  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  realm.  When  peace  had 
lafted  foroe  time,  theytook  care  to  have  it  infinuated  to 
the  emperor,  that  the  gods  were  periftung  with  hunger: 
and  war  was  commenced  with  no  other  view  than  to 
make  prifoners.  Such  a  fyftemof  religion  was  in  every 
view  odious  and  terrible ;  and  all  it?  ceremonies  were  of 
a  difmal  and  fanguinary  caft.  They  kept  mankind  per- 
petually in  awe,  were  calculated  to  make  the  people 
cruel;  and  to  give  the  priefts  an  unlimited  authority. 
Thefe  barbarous  abfurdities,  though  they  might  juftly 
excite  the  deteftation  of  the  Spaniards,  could  not  juftify 
their  attempts  to  fupprefs  them  by  the  greateft  cruelties; 
They  could  not  juftify.  them  irt  attacking  and  murther- 
ing  a  people  aflembbed  in  the  principal :  temple  of  the 
capital;  or  in  aflaflinating  the  nobles  in- order  to  feize 
upon  their  pofleftions. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortex  found  the  Spaniards 
befieged  in  the  place,  where  he  had  left  them  to  guaid 
the  emperor.    It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 

opened 
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opened  a  paffage  to  join  them ;  and  when  he  was  at  BOOK 
their  head,  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain  many  powerful 
attacks.'  The  Mexicans. gave  proofs  of  extraordinary 
courage.  They  chearfully  devoted  themfelves  to  cer- 
tain death.  Naked  and  ill  armed,  they  threw  themfelves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  arms  ufelefs,  or  wrefting  them  out  of  their  hands. 
Several  attempted  to  enter  Cortez's  palace  by  the  em- 
brafures,  where  the  cannon  were  placed :  and  there  was 
not  a  man  who  would  not  have  courted  death  to  procure 
the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  thefe 
foreign  ufurpers.  Cortez  having  taken  poffeflion  of  a 
temple  which  was  an  advantageous  poft,  was  viewing 
from  a  platform  the  engagement  in  which  the  Indians 
fought  defperately  for  the  recovery  of  their  Jofl:  liberty  : 
when  two  young  Mexican  noblemen  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  came  over  to  him  as  deferters.  Placing  one 
knee  on  the  ground  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  they  feized 
him,  and  threw  themfelves  from  the  platform,  in  hopes 
of  making  him  perilh  by  dragging  him  along  with  them. 
Cortez  difengaged  himfelf  from  them,  and  kept  his  fta- 
tion  on  the  baluftrade :  and  the  two  Mexicans  died  vic- 
tims of  this  noble  and  ufeful  enterprize. 

This  and  fome  other  exploits  which  (hewed  equal 
fpirit,  made  the  Spaniards  defirous  of  coming  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  Montezuma  confents  to  become  the 
inftrument  of  his  people's  flavery,  and  appeared  upon  the 
rampart  to  periuade  his  fubjeQs  to  retire.  Their  refent- 
ment  convinced  him  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  (hower  of  arrows  they 
difcharged  at  htm. 

The  fucceflbr  to  this  bafe  monarch,  was  of  a  haughty 
and  intrepid  difpofition.  He  united  judgment  with  rea- 
dinefs  of  conception.  He  knew  how  to  retrieve  his  af- 
fairs, and  to  defend  himfelf  in  circumftances  of  danger. 
His  fagacity  difcovered  to  him  the  difficulty  of  gaining 

any 
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BOOK  any  advantage  over  an  enemy  fo  fuperior  in  their  wea- 
pons, by  vigorous  attacks,  and  he  thought  it  the  beft 
expedient  to  reduce  them  by  famine.  Cortez  no  fooner 
perceived  this  change  of  mcafures,  than  he  thought  of 
fccuring  a  retreat  into  the  country  of  Tlafcala. 

The  execution  of  this  projefi  required  great  difpatcb, 
impenetrable  fecreey,  and  well  concerted  meafures.  The 
march  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  army  was 
filenriy  filing  off  along  a  bank,  when  it  was  found  that 
its  motions  had  been  obferved  with  a  fpirit  of  difguife, 
o\  which  they  were  thought  incapable  ;  his  rear  guard 
was  attacked  by  a  numerous  body,  and  the  flanks  by 
canoes  diftributed  on  each  fide  of  the  caufeway.  If  the 
Mexicans,  who  had  a.  greater  number  of  troops  than 
they  could  bring  into  adion,  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  place  a  part  of  them  at  the  extremity  of  this  caufe- 
way>  or  even  to  break  it,  all  the  Spaniards  would  ine- 
vitably have  perilhed  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  them  the  enemy  knew  not  .how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  ail  his  advantages,  and  they  at  length  reach- 
ed the  borders  of  the  lake,  after  having  undergone  fe- 
veral  dangers  and  fatigues.  The-  confufion  they  were  h 
ftill  expofed  them  to  a  total  defeat,  when  they  were  re- 
lieved from  this  danger,  by  a  freih  error  of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  the  morning  difcovered  to  the  Mexi- 
cans the  field  of  battle  of  which  they  were  matters* 
than  they  perceived  among  the  flain,  two  of  Monte- 
zuma's fons,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  carrying  off  with 
fome  other  prifoners.  This  fight  chilled  them  with 
horror.  The  idea  of  having  maflacred  the  children  after 
having  facrificed  the  father*  was  too  ftrong  for  men  en- 
feebled and  enervated  by  a  habit  of  blind  obedience,  to 
be  able  to  bear.  They  were  afraid  of  adding  impiety 
to  regicide;  and  employed  in  idle  funeral  rites,  the 
time  tfrey  owed  to  the  preservation  of  their  country. 

Di/RitfG 
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During   this  interval,  the  beaten  army  which  had  BOOK 

loft  two  hundred  Spaniards,  a  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  the  , ^ 

gjeater  part  of  their  artillery,  and  which  had  fcarce  a 
foldier  remaining  that  was  not  wounded,  was  renaming 
its  march.     The  enemy  foon  purfued,  harafled,  and 
at  length  furrounded  them  in  the  valley  of  Otumba* 
The  cannonade,  and  the  firing  of  the  (mail  arms,  the 
pikes  and  fwords  did  not  prevent  the  Indians,  all  naked 
as  they  were,  from  advancing,  and  charging  their  ene- 
mies with  great  violence.     Courage  was  juft  upon  the 
point  of  yielding  to  numbers,  when  Cortez,  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  informed,  that  in  this 
part  of  the  new  world,  the  fate  of  the  battle  depended 
upon  the  royal  ftandard.     Thefe  colours,  the  form  of 
which  was  remarkable,  and  which  were  never  brought 
into  the  field  but  on  the  mod  important  occafions, 
were  at  no  great  diftance  from  him.     He  immediately 
rufted  forward  with  the  braveft  of  his  companions,  to 
take  it  from  the  enemy.     One  of  them  feized  and 
carried  it  into  the  Spanifh  ranks.  The  Mexicans  imme- 
diately loft  all  courage;  and  throwing  down. their  arms, 
betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Cortez  purfued  his  march, 
and  arrived  in  the  country  of  Tlafcala  without.oppo- 
lition. 

Cortez  did  not  relinquish  either  the  defign,  or  the 
hopes  of  fubduing  the  empire  of  Mexico,  but  he  adopted 
a  new  plan ;  and  propofed  to  make  one  part  of  the  in- 
habitants affift  him  in  the  redudion  of  the  other.  The 
form  pf  government  in  Mexico,  the  difpofition  of  the 
people,  and  its  fuuation,  favoured  his  projeQ,  and  faci- 
litated the  execution  of  it. 

The  empire  was  eleftive,  and  certain  princes  or  ca- 
ciques were  the  ele&ors.  They  ufually  chofe  pne  of 
their  own  body.  He  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that 
fo  long  as  he  filled  the  throne,  the  rains  fhould  fall  in 
duefeafon,  the  rivers  caufe  no  inundations,  the  fields  be 
Vol.  II.  N  exempt 
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-*  O  O  K  exempt  from  fterility,  and  that  mankind  fliould  not  be 
deftroyed  by  the  malignant  effeds  of  an  infcftious  air. 
This  cuftom  may  have  fomerefcrence  to  a  theocratical 
government,  the  traces  of  which  are  dill  to  be  found 
among  almoft  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  It  might 
likewife  probably  be  the  intention  of  this  whimfical  oath 
to  intimate  to  the  new  fovereign,  that,  as  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  ftate  almoft  always  arife  from  wrong  mea- 
sures of  adminiftration,  his  government  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted with  fuch  moderation  and  wifdom,  that  public 
calamities  might  rieveT  beconfidered  as  the  confequences 
of  his  imprudence,  or  as  the  juft  puniihment  of  his  licen- 
tioufntfs.  According  to  the  admirable  tenor  of  their 
laws,  merit  was  the  only  title  to  the  crown:  but  fuper- 
ftition  gave  the  priefts  a  confiderable  influence  in  their 
ele&torrs/  On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the  empe- 
ror was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the  prifoners 
to  *he  Gods.  This  prince  thoogh  elective,  had  an 
abfolute  authority,  as  there  were  no  written  laws,  and 
ht  was  it  liberty  to  make  what  alterations  he  pleafed  in 
the  did  c.uftbrns.  Almoft  all  the  forms  of  juftice  and 
teremonles  of  the  court  had  the  fanQIon  of  religion. 
The  fame  crimes  that  are  punifhed  in  all  other  places, 
were  punishable  by  the  laws,  but  the  criminals  were 
often  faved  by  the  mterpbfition  of  the  priefts.  There 
•were  two  laws  which  had  a  tendency  to  deftroy  the  in- 
nocent, *atid  to  make  the  Mexicans  bead  under  the  double 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  foperfthbn.  By  thefe  laws,  per- 
sons offending  againft  the  fandfry  of  religion,  or  the 
itiajeftyt>f  the  prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is 
eafy  to  difcern  how  much  laws  of  fo  little  precifion 
might  afford  opportunities  bf  gratifying  private  revenge, 
or  of  promoting  the  interested  views  of  priefts  and  cour- 
tiers. The  fteps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the  rank 
of  nobility,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  poftsof  honour,  were 
bravery,  pfcty,  and  perfeverance.  In  the  temples  a  more 

painful 
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painful  nwicwiif  was  prescribed  tb*n  in  ^fee  wny ;  agd  B  o  o  K 
*be  noble*  who  ted  wrifrgeiit  fyob  bftrdflnpss  tPpbttNn  t_i_  J 
their  diftifl^ion*,  fabmitted  *©  *ht  njeapeft  ejnplpywntt 
,  in  the  pal*se  pf  jhe  empe rpr*. 

Amo:n<?  the  great  ijAHjibws  pf  va/Tals  ig  Mejisp, 
Cortex  concluded  there  flight  be  fome  wjjp  wpujd  be 
ready  tp  fliafee  P#  tb«  ypke,  and  jpin  the  Spaniards,  He 
bad  remark  that  the  Mexicans  wwe  held  in  gre^at  de- 
legation by  the  petty  flates  *hat  were  fabje#  to  t}pe 
empire,  and  that  the  eroperprs  exercifed  4tjh«^ir  fwjjhw- 
ty  wrtbextreipe  feyerity.  He.  bad  )&ewjfe.pbfery$o!  tfyat 
the  provinces  in  general  difliked  tbe.reJig.ii9p  pf  the  me- 
tropolis, and  that  even  in  Mexico,  tf?e  flobility  and  per- 
fons  pf  fortwe,  whpfe  intencoijrfe  with  ibp  people  bad 
abated  the  force' of  tbejr  prejudices*  and  fpftsnsd  their 
iflanners,  J^d  Ipft  their  atlajf hmeat  tp  this  mode  pf.fiejj- 
gion;  apd  th*t  ipaxiy  pf  tbs  nobility  disked  the  per- 
form ape*  of  the  low  afcryjt?qi  e*?*ft?d  of  the^  by  jftej^r 
matters.  ....... 

H  avi  no  received  feme.  ftpaUrein^exn^i?^  from 
the  Spaniards,  obtained  fome  trppps  frppj  lb?  ;ep  ubtyc 

of  TUfcgU,  a#d  formed  fpmp  jiew  ajli^jce^  jCpx^e^; 
bent  hi?  cpurfe  poce  oip^  tpwar4s  $e  capita]  of  ^ 
empire;.  ,:,,  v 

M&*!C9  was  ftfHafced  Pn  Ait  tflajij)  in  the  middLe  pf  a 
Jarge  lake.  If  the  Spaniards  *pay  be  credited,;  this  $#y 
conuioed  twenty  tboJUfend  hovfes ;  the  iphabftwtfs  wece 
,  very  num*rous#  wd  tbebuiMiGgs  magroftcent.  Tfa&pr 
perpr 's  palace,  wiych  was  built  with  upajbje  and  j-ajjper, 
was  pf  a  prodigious  extejtf.  Jt*  fotjjtffrins,  bpths,  pf  n^r 
ments,  and  ftatues  repr$fej*jng  ^wnals,  excite^  jyji^ 
veriaj  ,admir*liop.  It  wa*  foil  of  pj^pnesj,  rwhich 
tbpugb  wade  pf  feathers,  were  finely  cplovie.4,  briUm^ 
and  nanuraj.  Mpft  pf  the  caciques.*  as  wrii  as  the  em- 
peror h^d  tbeir  .me.o*gerie$,  repiejii&ed  with  ajlj  the  aiii- 
xn»J*  pf  the  pew  coptipwt*  and  ^pai^tmi^ts  for  the  ar- 

*N  a  rangement 
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BOOK  rangement  of  natural  curiofities.    Their  gardens  were 
filled  with  plants  of  every  fpeicies.  The  beauties  of  na- 
ture, arid  whatever  is  rare  or  glittering  in  her  produc- 
tions, mull  be  an  obje&  of  luxury  to  an  opulent  people, 
where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  the  arts  are  not  brought 
to  perfeQion.  The  temples  which  were  numerous,  were 
in  general  magnificent ;  but  polluted  with  blood,  and 
hung  round  with  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  viftims  who 
had  been  facrificed.     One  of  the  greateft  beauties  of 
Mexico,  was  a  fqtiare  to  which  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  perfons  ufualty  reforted :  it  was  covered  with 
tents,  and  (hops,  where  the  merchants  expofed  to  view 
all  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  manufadures  of 
the  Mexicans:  birds  of  every  colour,  brilliant  fhells,  a 
1  profusion  of  flowers,  together  with  pieces  of  workman- 
ftiip  in  gold  and  enamel,  gave  thefe  markets  a  more 
fplendid  and  beautiful  appearance  to  the  eye,  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  richeft  fair  in  Europe.     One  hun- 
dred thoufand  canoes  were  conftantly  patting  and  repaf- 
fing  between  the  city,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake ; 
which  were  ornamented  with  more  than  fifty  cities,  and 
a  multitude  of  towns  and  villages.  Upon  this  lake  were 
'-three  caufeways  of  considerable  length,  which  Were 
matter  pieces  of  Mexican  induftry.  When  we  confider 
tft*t  thefe  people  were  oFiro  very  rertiote  antiquity,  that 
they  had  no  intercourse  with  any  enlightened  nation,  no 
itori,  writing,  or  any  of  thofe  arts  which  affift  us  in  the 
knowledge  and  exerclfe  of  others ;  and  that  they  lived  in 
a  clihnate  where  the  invention  of  man  is  not  excited  by 
rieceflity ;  we  muft  acknowledge  them'  to  be  one  of  the 
-mdft'irtge'nious  people  in  the  world. 

THE'falfity  of  this  pompous  description  may  eafily  be 
-made  evident  to  every  man's  capacity.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  by  contrafting  the  prefent  ftate  of  Mexico, 
with  that  in  which  its  conquerors  pretend  to  have  found 
it,  that  this  point  can'  be  decided.  The  ravages  ccca- 
:  •••-••  *  fioned 
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fioircd  by  deftru&ive  tyranny,  and  a  long  continued  BOOK 
feries  of  oppreffions  are  fufficiently  known.  But  if  we 
compare  the  different  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  we 
ihall  then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  credibility  they  deferve. 
When  they  wifli  to  imprint  a  great  idea  of  their  courage » 
and  fuccefs,  tWey  represent  the  empire  thej  have  fubdued, 
as  a  formidable,  rich,  and  civilized  kingdom.  If  on  the 
contrary  they  mean  to  juftify  their  cruelties,  no  people 
were  ever  fo  bafe,  fo  corrupt,  fo  barbarous,  as  thefe. 

Were  it  poffible  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  a 
people  that  exifts  no  more,  it  might  poflibly  be  faid  that 
the  Mexicans  were  fubje£t  to  a  defpotim,  as  cruel  as  it 
was  ill  concerted ;  that  they  rather  conceived  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  regular  tribunals  of  juftice,  than  they 
could  feel  the  advantages  of  them;  that  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  arts  they  followed,  were  as  defective  in  execu- 
tion, as  they  were  rich  in  materials ;  that  they  were  far- 
ther diftant  from  a  favage,  than  they  were  near  to  a 
civilized  people;  and  that  fear,  the  chief  fpring  of  all 
arbitrary  governments,  ferved  them  inftead  of  morality, 
and  principles. 

Cortez  began,  by  gaining  over  to  his  intereft  the 
caciques  who  reigned  in  the  cities  that  were  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  them  joined  the 
Spaniards  with  their  forces;  others  were  reduced  to  fub- 
"roiffion.  Cortez  took  pofleffion  of  the  three  avenues 
that  lead  to  Mexico.,  He  wanted  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  he  built  fome  brigan- 
tines,  on  board  of  which  he  put  part  of  his  artillery; 
and,  in  this  pofture,  waited  till  the  want  of  provifions 
(hould  produce  a  furrender  of  the  empire  of  the  new 

world. 

Gu  atimozin  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  relieve  the 
capital.  His  fubjeas  fought  with  as  much  fury  as  ever. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  maintained  their  polls,  and 
poflied  their  attacks  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 

N  3  Mexicans 
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BOOlC  Mexicans  fearing  it  Would  be  take^n,  and  perceiving  that 
lh       thefe  mtift  fooii  be  a  total  want  of  prOvifions,  returned 
their  attention  to  the  prefervation  6f  their  emperor.  He 
atafented  to  attempt  h'ts  efcape,  with  a  view  of  main- 
taining the  war  in  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions. 
To  facilitate  his  r etreat,  a  party  6f  his  faldiers  generouf- 
ly  devoted  themfelves  to  death*  by  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  befieger*'  but  the  Canoe,  in  which  this  ge- 
nerous And  unfortunate  monarch  had  embarked,  was 
taken  by  a  brigantine.  An  officer  of  the  Spanilh  revenue 
ftifpe&ing  that  he  had  treaftires  Concealed,  ordered  him 
to  be  ettertded  upon  red  hot  coals,  to  ettort  a  confeifion. 
Mil  favourite  who  underwent  the  fame  torture,  com- 
plaining td  hirti  df   hi*  fuffefirigg*    the  erttperOr  fa  id, 
Am  I  up**  a  bed  of  rtfti  ?  An  eapreffion  equal  to  any  of 
thofe  which  hiftofy  haa  recorded  as  worthy  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.    An  expreflion  which  the  Metican* 
Ikall  one  day  repeat  to  their4  children,  when  the  period 

(hall  arrive,  in  which  the  Spaniards  (hall  expiate  the 
cruelties  they  have  c*ercifed,  and  that  race  of  deftroyers 
be  plunged  into  the  fea  or  drowned  in  their  own  blood. 

Thefe  peaple  may  perhaps  prefefve  the  adions  of  their 
martyrs,  and  the  hiftc-ry  6f  their  perfetutlons.  In  thefe 

it  Will  be  recorded,  that  GuatirftOiln  was  dragged  half 

dead  from  a  bed  of  fire,  and  that  three  years  after  he 

was  publicly  hanged  Under  pretence  6f  hb  having  con- 

fpired  againft  his  opprefibra  and  ekecurtofters. 

Ik  arbitrary  dates,  the  fall  of  the  prince,  and  the 

^ardsbV-  reduclion  of  the  capital,  ufually  bring  on  the  conqueft 

ingmafter*  and  fubjeftion  of  tha  whc-le  realm.  The  people  cannot 

of  Mexico,  preferve  their  attachment  t&  an  oppreffive  government, 

bounda-     or  to  ^'tyrant  who  thinks  to  make  himfelf  more  refpeC- 
ries.  able,  by  never  appearing  in  public*  Accuftomed  to  ac- 

knowledge no  right  but  that  6f  force,  they  never  fail 
to  fubmit  to  the  ftreftgeft  party.  Thii  was  the  cafe  In 
the  revolution  of  Mexico.   All  the  provinces  fubmitted 

without 
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without  refinance,  to  the  vi£tor»  who  gave  the  name  of  B  O  O  K 
new  Spain  to  this  empire,  the  frontiers  of  which  were 
ftill  extended,  though  already  five  hundred  leagues  long, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  firft  ftep  the  conquerors  took,  was  to  add  to 
their  acquifitions  the  vaft  tra&  which  lies  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  extends  from  Guatimala  to  the  gulph  of  Da* 
rien.  This  acceflion  of  territory,  though  without  much 
lofs  of  time,  blood,  or  treafure,  was  of  little  importance. 
The  provinces  of  which  it  confifts,  are  hardly  known  ; 
and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who  in  general 
are  poor,  and  have  by  their  tyranny,  compelled  the  In* 
dians  to  retire  into  the  mountains,  and  impenetrable  fo~ 
reds.  Among  all  thefe  lavages,  the  Mofquitos  are  the  on- 
ly people  who  retain  the  form  of  a  nation.  Having  for  a 
long  time  ftruggied  to  preferve  the  fertile  plains  they  in- 
habited in  the  country  of  Nicaragua,  they  took  refuge 
among  the  barren  rocks  at  the  cape  of  Gracias  a  Dios. 
Defended  on  the  inland  fide  by  impaffabje  moraffes,  and 
on  that  of  the  fea  by  dangerous  flioaU,  they  defy  the 
rancour  of  their  enemies.    Their  intercourfe  with  the 
Englifli  and  French  pirates,  whom  they  have  frequently 
accompanied  in  the  moft  dangerous  enterprises,  has  in- 
flamed their  hatred  towards  their  persecutors,  increased 
their  natural  audacity,  and  taught  them  the  ufe  of  fire-> 
arm6 :  but  their  numbers  which  were  never  confidera- 
ble,  have  been  continually  on  the  decline.     As  they  do 
Hot  at  prefent  exceed  two  thoufaod  men,  their  weaknefi 
puts-it  out  of  their  power  to  give  the  lead  alarm. 

The  increased  extent  of  New  Spain  towards  the 
north,  is  more  confiderable,  and  may  prove  of  much 
more  importance.  We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  only 
of  New  Mexico,  which  waa  discovered  in  1553,  and 
conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century ;  it  re- 
volted about  the  middle  of  it,  and  was  foon  after 
reduced  to  fubje&ion.    All  that  is  known  concerning 

N  4  this 
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BOOK  this  vaft  province  is,  that  the  Spaniards  have  fettled  a 
few  wandering  favages  there,  introduced  a  little  agri- 
culture, worked  fome  rich  mines  imperfe&ly,  and  efta- 
blifhed  a  fettlement  called  Sante-F6.  The  conqueft  of 
this  inland  territory,  would  have  been  productive  of 
much  greater  advantages  to  the  maritime  parts,  if,  du- 
ring the  hundred  years  fince  it  was  undertaken,  it  had 
been  profecuted  with  the  attention  it  deferved. 

The  old  empire  of  Mexico  extended  its  boundaries 
almoft  to  the  entrance  of  the  Vermilion  bay.  From 
thefe  limits,  to  the  place  where  the  continent  is  united 
to  California,  is  a  gulf  almoft  twenty  degrees  in  length. 
Its  breadth  is  fometimes  fixty,  and  fometimes  fifty 
leagues,  feldom  lefs  than  forty.  In  this  extent  there  are 
many  fand  banks,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  iflands, 
and  the  coaft  is  inhabited  by  feveral  favage  nations,  which 
are  for  the  mod  part  enemies.  The  Spaniards  have  here 
formed  certain  fcattered  colonies,  to  which,  agreeably 
to  their  cuftom,  they  have  given  the  name  of  provinces. 
Their  miflionaries  have  carried  their  difcoveries  further, 
and  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould  procure  to 
their  country  greater  riches  than  it  had  ever  acquired 
from  its  moft  celebrated  pofleffions. 

Several  caufes  have  been  for  a  long  time  combined, 
to  render  their  labours  ineffectual.  No  fooner  had  they 
got  together,  and  civilized  fome  of  the  favages,  than 
they  were  carried  off  to  be  employed  in  the  mines.  This 
barbarity  ruined  the  rifing  fettlements,  and  prevented 
other  Indians  from  incorporating  with  thejp.  The  Spa* 
niards,  too  remote  from  the  infpedion  of  government, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  atrocious  and  unheard  of 
enormities.  Quickfilver,  fluffs,  and  other  merchandize 
were  carried  thither  from  Vera-Cruz  on  mules  through 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  way  of  fix  or  feven  hundred 
leagues ;  a  circumftance,  which  at  the  end  of  the  jour* 

uey, 
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irey,  added  fo  conficjerably  to  their  value,  that  mod  BOOK 
of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  t  __  ^ 
were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  from  the  impoflibility  of 
fupporting  them.-  At  lad  certain  clans  of  lavages,  di- 
mulated  either  by  ferocity,  or  the  well-grounded  appre- 
henfion  of  being  one  day  enflaved,  unexpectedly  fell  on 
the  workmen,  who  dill  obdinately  pel  Tided  in  drag- 
gling againd  fo  many  difficulties. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  new  arrangement  of  things 
would  take  place,  when  in  1 746,  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, the  jefuit  Ferdinand  Confag  had  failed  through 
the  whole  gulf  of  California*  This  voyage  executed 
with  the  utmod  care  and  with  great  judgment,  intrud- 
ed the  Spaniards  in  every  thing  that  was  of  importance 
for -them  to  know.  They  became  acquainted  with  the 
coads  of  this  continent,  the  harbours  which  nature  has 
opened  there,  the  fandy  and  dry  places  which  are  not 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  and  thcrivers,  which  by  the 
fertility  they  produce  on  their  banks,  point  out  the  pro- 
per fpot  for  the  formation  of  colonies.  Nothing  in  fu- 
ture could  hinder  the  veffels  from  Acapulco  from  enter- 
ing into  its  fea,  carrying  at  a  moderate  expence,  into  the 
bordering  provinces,  miflionaries,  foldiers,  miners,  pro- 
vifions,  merchandize,  and  every  thing  neceflary  to  co- 
lonies, and  returning  laden  with  metals.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  Spaniards  went  dill  further.  They  al- 
ready law  the  whole  continent  fubdued  as  far  as  new 
Mexico,  and  a  new  empire  rife,  as  extenfive,  and  as 
opulent  as  the  old,  and  which  would  tranfcend  the  for- 
mer in  the  mildnefs  and  falubrity  of  its  climate. 

These  hopes  were  not  chimerical ;  but  in  order  to 
have  them  realized,  the  natives  of  the  country  mud 
either  be  gained  over  by  humane  adions,  or  fubdued 
by  force  of  arms.  The  dedroyers  of  the  new  world 
could  never  from  an  idea  of  employing  the  fir  ft  of  thefe 

expedients, 
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*  ^r0  K  expedients,  and  they  were  not  in  a  condition  of  put- 
ting the  fecond  in  'pradice  before  the  year  1 768. 

Their,  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete fuccefs.  Tbey  advanced  with  confiderable  rapi- 
dity in  Mexico,  and  in  every  region  which  was  popu- 
lous, or  whofe  inhabitants  were  colle&ed  in  aftnall 
com  pars.  Countries  lefs  inhabited  were  not  fo  foon 
reduced,  becaufe  there  was  a  neceflity  of  finding  men 
to  fubdue,  and  becaufe  they  fled  into  the  forefts  when- 
ever the  Spaniards  appeared,  and  did  not  become  vjfiblc 
till  want  of  fubfiftence  had  obliged  them  to  retire. 
Thus  it  was  not  till  after. three  years  hunting,  toil,  and 
cruelty,  that  they  compleated  the  conqueft  of  the  Seris, 
Platos,  and  Sobaiporis.  Their  neighbours,  the  Papagos, 
Nijoras,  and  Sobas,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  defend 
their  liberty,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  without  refiftance. 
Troops  were  ftill  employed  in  1771  in  purfuing  the 
Apaches,  the  mod  warlike  of  thefe  nations,  and  who 
had  the  greateft  paflion  for  independency.  They  defpair 
of  fubje&ing  them,  but  they  labour  to  exterminate 
them,  at  lead  to  drive  them  at  a  diftance  from  New 
Bifcay,  which  would  be  expofed  to  their  incurfions. 

The  wealth  which  they  have  lately  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  which,  form  what  is 
now  called  the  New  Andalufia,  appears  to  tranfeend 
every  thing  that  has  been  feen  in  any  other  place. 
There  is  a  gold  mine  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  which 
at  the  depth  of  two  feet  offers  immenfe  treafurea.  Of 
the  filver  mines,  one  produces  eight  marks  per  quintal 
of  ore,  and  the  (tones  which  they  draw  out  of  the  other 
are  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  virgin  filver.  If  the 
court  of  Madrid,  which  has  juft  published  thefe  difco- 
veries,  hath  not  been  deceived ;  if  the  mines  which  are 
often  near  the  furface  of  earth,  and  have  an  inconsi- 
derable depth,  do  not  prefent  them  with  delufive  hopes, 
the  unhappy  favages,  who  have  very  lately  been  fubjeQ- 
will  be  all  buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

New 
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Nfcw  Spain  is  alrttoft  entirel/  fituated  within  the  tor-  BOOK 
rid  zpne.  The  air  is  exceflively  warm,  moift,  and  un-  v^^V^ 
wholefome  on  the  coafts  of  the  north  fea.  Thefe  defeQs 
of  the  climate  are  infinitely  lefs  felt  on  the  coafts  of  the 
fouth  fea,  and  hardly  at  all  in  the  inland  country,  which 
ii'lnterfeSed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Cordeleras. 

Th*  quality  of  the  foil  has  the  fame  variations.  The  climate 
eaftern  part  is  low,  marfty,  overflowed  in  the  rainy  fea-  foil,  and 
foils,  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts,  and  totally  un-  P°Hat.ion 
cultivated.     It  may  be  imagined,  that  if  the  Spaniards  ofMcx,co* 
leave  it  in  this  flate  of  defolation,  it  isbecaufe  they  judg- 
ed that  a  defert  anil  deftruQive  frontier  would  furnifh  a 
better  defence  againft  an  enemy's  fleet,  than  they  could 
ever  expecl  either  from  fortifications  and  troops,  the 
maintenance  6f  which  would  coft  immenfe  fums;  or 
from  the  hative$  of  the  country,  who  are  effeminate  and 
little  attached  to  the  government  of  their  conquerors. 
The  weftern  territory  is  higher,  of  a  better  quality,  on 
which  there  are  many  fields,  and  feveral  houfes  built. 
In  the  low  lands  there  are  diftri&s,  on  which  nature 
has  been  very  liberal ;  but,  like  every  country  fituated 
under  the  tropicks,  they  abound  more  in  fruits  than  in 
corn. 

The  population  of  this  vaft  empire  is  not  lefs  various 
than  its  foil.  Its  moft  diftinguifhed  inhabitants  are  the 
Spaniards,  fent  hither  by  the  court,  to  fill  the  places  of 
government.  They  are  obliged,  like  thofe  in  the  me- 
tropolis, who  afpire  to  any  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  mili- 
tary employments,  to  prove  that  they  have  been  nei- 
ther Hereticks,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  nor  perfons  who 
have  had  any  contefts  with  the  inquifition  in  their  fami- 
ly >  for  four  generations.  Merchants  who  would  go  to 
Mexico,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  America,  without 
becoming  colonics,  are  bound  by  the  fame  forms.  They 
alfo  oblige  them  to  fwear  that  they  have  three  hundred 

palms 
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BOOK  palms  of  merchandife,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet 
I#  in  which  they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry 
their  wives  with  them.  On  thefe  abfurd  conditions, 
they  become  the  principal  agents  of  the  European  com- 
merce with  the  Indies.  Though  their  charter  is  only 
to  continue  three  years,  and  a  little  longer  for  countries 
more  remote,  it  is  of  great  importance.  To  them 
alone  belongs  the  right  of  felling,  as  commiffioners,  the 
major  part  of  the  cargo.  If  thefe  laws  were  ob- 
ferved,  the  merchants  Rationed  in  the  new  world,  would 
be  confined  to  difpofe  of  what  they  have  received  on 
their  own  account. 

The  predilection  which  adminiftratton  has  for  Spa- 
niards born  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanifh  Creoles 
to  acquiefce  in  fubordinate  ftations.  The  defcendants  of 
the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  of  thofe  who  came  af- 
ter them,  being  conftantly  excluded  from  all  places  of 
honour  or  of  adminiftration,  that  were  any  way  conft- 
derable,  have  feen  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power  that 
fupported  their  fathers.  Accu domed  to  that  unjuft 
contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  they  have 
at  lad  become  really  contemptible.  They  have  totally 
loft  in  the  vices  which  originate  from  indolence,  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  from  a  fuperfluous  enjoy- 
ment of  ail  things,  that  firmnefs,  and  that  fort  of  pride 
which  hath  ever  characterized  their  nation.  A  barba- 
rous luxury,  fliameful  pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues 
have  enervated  all  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  fuper- 
ftition  hath  completed  the  ruin  of  their  virtues.  Blind- 
ly devoted  to  priefts  too  ignorant  to  enlighten  them  by 
their  inftruSions,  too  depraved  to  edify  them  by 
tneir  example,  and  too  mercenary  to  attend  to  both 
thefe  duties  of  their  function,  they  have  no  attachment 
to  any  part  of  religion,  but  that  which  enfeebles  the 
mind,  and  have  negleQed  what  might  have  contributed 
to  rectify  their  morals. 

Thi 
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The  Meftees,  who  conftitutc  the  third  order  of  ci-  B  O  O  K 
tizens,  are  held  in  dill  greater  contempt.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  replenifh 
a  part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy,  which  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occaiioned,  and  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  their  fury,  en- 
couraged as  much  as  poffible  the  marriage  of  Spaniards 
with  Indian  women.  Thefe  alliances,  which  became 
pretty  common  throughout  all  America,  were  particu- 
larly frequent  in  Mexico,  where  the  women  had  more 
underftanding,  and  were  more  agreeable  than  in  other 
places.  The  Creoles  degraded  this  mixed  progeny,  as 
much  as  they  had  been  degraded  by  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition,  equivocal  at  firft,  in  procefs  of  time 
at  laft  was  fixed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

These  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  new  Spain. 
As  the  natives  are  more  intelligent,  more  robuft,  and 
more  induftrious  than  thofe  of  the  other  colonies,  they 
-have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans  except  fuch  as  were 
required  either  to  indulge  the  caprice,  *or  perform  the 
*tomeftic  fervice  of  rich  people.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are 
much  beloved  by  their  mailers, on  whom  they  absolutely 
depend,  who  purchafed  them  at  an  extravagant  price, 
and  who  make  them  the  minifters  of  their  pleafures,  take 
advantage  of  the  high  favour  they  enjoy,  toopprefs  the 
-Mexicans.  They  aflume  over  thefe  men,  who  are  called 
free,  an  afcendant  which  keeps  up  an  implacable  hatred 
between  the  two  nations.  The  law  has  ftudied  to  en- 
courage- this  averfion,  by  taking  efie&ual  meafures  to 
prevent  all  connection  between  them.  Negroes  are 
prohibited  from  having  any  amorous  ctrrefpondence 
with  the  Indian*;  the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated, 
the  women  of  being  feverely  punifhed.  On  all  thefe 
accounts,  the  Africans,  who  in  other  fettlements  are 
enemies  to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spanilh  Indies  their 

warm  friends. 

Autho- 
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Authority  has  no  need  of  chit  frpport,  at  Uaftin 
Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it  was  for- 
merly. The  fir  ft  hiftorians,  and  thole  who  copied  them* 
have  recorded,  that  the  Spaniards  found  there  ten  mil* 
lions  of  fouls.  This  was  the  exaggerated  account  of 
conquerors  to  exalt  the  magnificence  of  their  triumph : 
and  it  was  adopted  without  examination*  with  lb  much 
the  more  readinefs,  as  it  rendered  them  more  odious. 
We  need  only  follow  with  attention  thofe  ruffians  who 
at  firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  had  not  fucceeded  in  multiplying  men 
at  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts,  but  by  depopulating 
the  center  of  the  empire ;  and  that  the  provinces  which 
are  remote  from  the  capital,  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  other  deferts  of  South  and  North  America.  It  is 
making  a  great  conceflion  to  allow  that  the  population 
of  Mexico  has  only  been  exaggerated  one  half:  for  it 
does  not  now  exceed  one  million. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  firft  conquerors  mat 
fa c red  the  Indians  out  of  wantonnefc,  and  that  even  (the 
priefts  incited  them  to  ads  of  ferocity.  Undoubtedly 
thefe  inhuman  foldiers  frequently  fhed  blood  without 
even  an  apparent  motive ;  and  certainly  their  fanatic 
mifflionaries  did  not  oppofe  thefe  barbarities  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  This  was  not  however  the  real 
-caufe,  the  principal  fource  of  the  depopulation  of  Mex* 
ico  ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  flow  tyranny,  and  of  that  a* 
varice  which  exa£ked  fnom  its  wretched  inhabitants 
more  rigorous  toil,  than  was  compatible  with  their  con- 
ftitutkm  and  the  climate, 

This  oppa effion  was  coeval  with  coroqueft.  All  the 
lands  were  divided  between  the  crown,  the  companion* 
of  Cortez,  and  the  grandees  or  minifters  who  were  rooft 
in  favour  at  the  court  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans,  ap- 
pointed to  the  royal  domains,  were  defined  to  public 
labours,  which  originally  were  confiderable.     The  lot 

of 
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of  thofewho  were  employed  on  the  eftatea  of  individu-  B  OO  iC 
a! 5,  was  ftill  more  wretched.  All  groaned  under  a 
dreadful  yoke  ;  they  were  fed  very  indifferently  ;  they 
had  no  wages  given  them,  and  fervices  were  required 
of  them,  under  which  the  moll  robuft  men  would 
have  funk.  Their  misfortunes  excited  the  companion 
of  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas. 

This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  new  world, 
had  accompanied  his  father  in  the  firft  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus.   The  mildnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  Indians 
{truck  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  made  himfelf  an 
^ecclefiaftic,  in  order  to  devote  his  labours  to  their  con- 
verilon.     But  this  foon  became  the  leaft  of  his  attenti- 
ons. As  he  was  more  a  man  than  a  pritfi,  he  fdt  more 
for  the  cruelties  exerfcifed  againft  them,  than  for  their 
fuperftitions.    He  was  continually  hurrying  from  one 
hemifphere  to  the  other,  in  order  to  comfort  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  or  to  foftcn  their  tyrants, 
This  condud  which  made  him  be  idolized  by  the  one, 
and  dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not  the  fuccefe  he  ex- 
peded.    The  hope  of  keeping  them  in  awe,  by  a  cha- 
rafter  revered  among  the  Spaniards,  determined  him  to 
accept  the  biflioprick  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico.    When  he 
-was  convinced  that  this  dignity  was  an  inefficient  bar- 
rier againft  that  avarice  apd  cruelty  which  he  endea- 
voured to  check,  he  abdicated  it.     Jt  was  then,  that 
-this  courageous,  firm,  difinterefted  man  cited  his  coun- 
try k>  the  tribunal  of  the  whole  univerfe.    In  his  trea- 
lift  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  he  ac- 
cufes  them  of  having  deftroyed  fifteen  millions  of  Indi- 
ans.    They  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acrimony  of 
his  ftyle,  but  no  one  convi&ed  him  of  exaggeration. 
ftis  writings,  which  indicate  the  amiable  turn  of  his 
<Wpofition,  and  the  fnblimity  oi  his  fentrments,  have 
branded  his  barbarous  countrymen  with  a  difgrece, 
which  time  hath  not,  and  never  will  efface. 

The 
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The  court  of  Madrid  awakenad  by  the  reprefentati- 
ons  of  the  virtuous  Las  Cafas,  and  by  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  world,  became  feniible  at  lad  that  the  tyran- 
ny it  permittedi  was  repugnant  to  religion,  to  humani- 
ty, and  to  policy,  and  refolved  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
Mexicans.  Their  liberty  was  now  only  conftrained  by 
the  fole  condition,  that  they  (hould  not  quit  the  territo- 
ry where  they  were  fettled.  This  precaution  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fear  that  was  entertained  of  their  going  to 
join  the  wandering  favages  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  the 
empire. 

With  their  liberty  they  ought  to  have  reftored  them 
their  lands ;  but  this  was  not  done.  This  injuftice 
obliged  them  to  work  folely  for  their  oppreffors.  It  was 
only  decreed,  that  the  Spaniards,  ia  whofe  fervice  they 
laboured,  fhould  ftipulate  to  keep  them  well,  and  pay 
them  to  the  amount  of  120  livres  (about  5/.  5/.)  a  year. 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  impofed  by  government 
wasfubtra&ed,  together  with  an  hundred  (bus  (4/.  /±d.\) 
.for  an  inftitution,  which  it  is  aftoniftiing  the  conquerors 
fhould  have  thought  of  eftablifhing.  This  was  a  fund 
fet  apart  in  each  community,  and  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  fuch  Indians  as  were  decayed  or  indifpofed,  and 
to  their  fupport  under  private  or  public  calamities, 

THEdiftribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to  their 
caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  dependents  of  thofe 
whom  they  found  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft.  The  Spaniards  chofe  them  from,  among  thofe 
Indians  who  appeared  the  mod  attached  to  their  inter- 
efts ;  and  were  under  no  apprehenfions  at  making  thefe 
dignities  hereditary.  Their  authority  was  limited  to  the 
fupporting  the  police  in  their  diftriQ,  which  in  general 
extended  eight  or  ten  leagues;  to  the  receiving  the  tri- 
bute of  thofe  Indians  who  toiled  on  their  account,  that 
of  the  others  being  ftopt  by  the  matters  to  whom  they 
were  fubje&ed  \  and  to  the  preventing  their  flight  by 

keeping 
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keeping  them  always  under  their  inflection,  and  the  B  °  °  K 
not  fuffering  them  to  contract  any  engagement  without 
their  confent.  As  a  reward  of  their  fervices,  thefe  ma- 
giftrates  obtained  from  government  a  property.  They 
were  permitted  to  take  out  of  the  common  (lock,  five 
fous  (two-pence  halfpenny)  annually  for  every  Indian 
under  their  jurifdiction.  At  laft  they  were  empowered 
to  get  their  fields  cultivated  by  fuch  young  men  as  were 
not  yet  fubject  to  the  poll-tax;  and  to  employ  girls  till 
the  time  of  their  marriage  in  fuch  occupations  as  were 
adapted  to  their  fex,  without  allowing  them  any  falar^ 
except  their  maintenance. 

These  inftitutions,  which  totally  changed  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the  Spaniards 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their  pride  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  confider  the  Americans  as  free  men, 
nor  would  their  avarice  permit  them  to  pay  for  labour, 
which  hitherto  had  coft  them  nothing.  They  employed 
fucceilively,  or  in  combination,  craft,  remonftrances, 
and  violence,  to  effect  the  fubverfion  of  an  arrangement 
which  fo  ftrongly  contradicted  their  warmeft  paffions  -9 
but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Las  Cafas  had  raifed 
up  for  his  beloved  Indians,  protectors  who  feconded  his 
defign  with  zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans  them- 
felves  finding  a  fupport,  cited  their  oppreflbrs  before 
the  tribunals,  and  even  before  thofe  that  were  either 
weak  or  corrupted  by  the  court.  They  carried  their 
refolution  fo  far,  as  even  unanimoufly  to  refufe  to  work 
for  thofe  who  had  treated  any  of  their  countryipen  with 
injuftice.  This  mutual  agreement,  more  than  any  other 
circumftance,  gave  folidity  to  the  regulations  which  had 
been  decreed.  The  order  prescribed  by  the  laws,  was 
gradually  eftabliflied.  There  was  no  longer  any  regular 
fyftem  of  oppreffion,  but  merely  feveral  of  thofe  parti- 
cular vexations,  which  a  vanquilhed  people,  who  have 
Vol.  II.  O  loft 
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BOOK  loft  their  government,  can  hardly  avoid  from  thofe  who 
IL        had  fubdued  it. 

These  clandeftineaQs  of  injuftice  did  not  prevent  the 
Mexican*  from  recovering  from  time  to  time,  certain 
detached  portions  of  that  immenfe  territory  of  which 
their  fathers  had  been  defpoited.  They  purchafed  them 
of  the  royal  domain,  or  of  the  great  proprietors.  It  was 
not  their  labour  which  enabled  them  to  make  thefe  ac- 
quifitions:  for  this  they  were  indebted  to  the  felicity  of 
having  difcovered,  fome  of  them,  mines,  others,  trea- 
f tires,  which  had  been  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft.  The  greateft  number  derived  their  refources  from 
the  priefts  and  monks,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
exiftence. 

Even  thofe,  who  experienced  a  fortune  lefs  propiti- 
ous, procured  for  themfelves  by  the  fole  profits  of  their 
pay  more  convenrencies  than  they  had  enjoyed  before 
they  underwent  a  foreign  yoke.  We  fhould  be  very 
much  deceived  if  we  fhould  judge  of  the  antient  prof- 
perity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  by  what  has  been 
feid  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  hs  capital,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  its  provinces.  Defpotiftn  had  there  produced 
thofe  fetal  efFeQs,  which  it  produces  every  where.  The 
whole  (late  was  facrificed  to  the  caprices,  pleafures, 
and  magnificence  of  a  ftnaH  number  of  perfons. 

The  government  drew  conffderable  advantages  from 
the  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and  ftHI  greater 
from  thofe,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 
The  fait  works  greatly  added  to  its  revenue.  Thofe 
who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time  of  harveft,  paidii 
kind  a  third  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land's ;  whether 
they  belonged  to  them  as  their  own  property,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  only  the  farmers  of  them.  Hunters, 
fiftiermen,  potters,  and  all  mechanics  paid  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  their  induftry  every  month.  Even  the  poor 
were  taxed  at  certain  fixed  contributions,  which  their  la- 
bour or  their  alms  might  put  them  in  a  condition  to  pay. 

The 
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The  common   people  among  the  Mexicans  went  BOOK 
naked.     The  emperor  himfelf  and  the  nobles,    were 
only  covered  with  a  kind  of  mantle,  compofed  of  a  piece 
of  fquare  cotton  tied  on  the  right  fhoulder.     Inftead  of 
ihoes  they  wore  fandals.     Women  among  the  common 
people  for  their  whole  apparel  had  only  a  kind  of  fhift 
with  half  fleeves,  which  fell  on  their  knees,  and  was 
open  on  the  bofom.     Corhmon  people  were  prohibited 
from,  raifing  their  houfes  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
from  having  either  doors  or  windows.     The  greateft 
part  were  built  of  earth,  and  covered  with  boards,  and 
had  no  greater  fliare  of  conveniency  than  elegance.  The 
in  fide  was  covered  with  mats,  and  lighted  with  torches  of 
fir  wood,  though  they  had  wax  and  oil  in  abundance. 
Their  beds  were  made  of  plain  ftraw  and  coverlets  of 
cotton.     For  their  feats,  they  had  only  little  facks  of 
palm  leaves;  but  it  was  their  cuftom  to  fit  on  the 
ground,  and  even  to  eat  in  that  pofture.    Their  food, 
of  which  animal  meat  was  feldom  a7  part,  had  little  di- 
verfity  and  little  delicacy.   Their  mod  ordinary  aliment 
was  maiz,e  ihade  irito  a  parte,  or  prepared  with  various 
feafonings,     With  thefe  they  joined  the  common  herbs 
found  in  tht  field,  which  were  not  too  hard,  or  had 
not  a  bad  fmell.     Gocoa  diluted  in  warm  water,  or 
feafoned  with  honey  or  pimento,  Was  their  heft  bever- 
age.    They  had  befides  thefe,  other  liquors,  but  not 
of  an  intoxicating  quality  :  for  all  ftrong  drinks  were 
fo  rigidly   prohibited,   that  no  one  could  ufe   them, 
without  a  particular  permiffion  from  government,  which 
was  granted  to  the  fick  and  aged.     It  was  on  certain 
folemnities  alone,   and  in  public  labours,   that  each 
pcrfon  had  a  quantity  allowed  in  proportion  to  his  age. 
Drunkennefs  was  confidered  as  the  moft  fcandalous  of 
vices.    Thofe  who  were  found  in  this  fituation  were 
fbaved  in   public,  and  their  houfes  were  pulled  down. 
If  they  exercifed  any  public  office,  they  were  deprived 
^f  it,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  it  again. 

O2  It 
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BOOK  It  is  a  matter  of  aftonifliment,  that  men  who  had  fo 
n-  few  wants,  fhould  ever  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  flavery. 
""  That  the  citizen  accuftomed  to  the  indigencies  and 

conveniencies  of  life,  fliould  purchafe  them  every  day 
with  the  facrifice  of  his  liberty,  is  not  the  leaft  furpri- 
zing ;  but  thai  people  to  whom  nature  offers  more  fe- 
licity than  the  fpcial  chain  that  unites  them  fhould 
calmly  fubmit  to  flavery,  and  never  think,  that  there  is 
frequently  but  a  river  to  crors  in  order  to  be  free,  this 
would  be  for  ever  inconceivable,  if  we  did  not  know 
how  much  habit  and  fuperftition  render  men  infenfible 
to  the  feelings  of  nature. 

The  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our  fruits, 
our  corn,  and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food  more 
wholefome,  agreeable,  and  abundant.  Their  houfes  are 
better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better  furnifhed.  Shoes, 
drawers,  (hirts,  a  garment  of  wool  or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and 
a  hat,  conftitute  their  drefs.  The  dignity  which  they 
have  agreed  to  annex  to  thefe  enjoyments,  has  made 
them  better  oeconomifts,  and  more  laborious.  This 
eafe  however  is  far  from  univerfal ;  it  is  even  very 
uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and 
great  roads,  where  tyranny  feldom  deeps :  but  we  often 
find  it  with  pleafure  in  remote  parts  where  the  Spaniards 
have  not  become  numerous,  and  where  they  have  in 
fome  meafure  become  Mexicans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chiapa  aredif- 
tinguifhed  beyond  all  others.  They  owe  their  fuperi- 
ority  to  the  advantage  of  having  had  Las  Cafas  for  their 
teacher,  who  originally  prevented  them  from  being  op- 
preffed.  They  furpafs  their  countrymen  in  fize,  genius, 
and  ftrength.  Their  language  has  a  peculiar  foftnefs  and 
elegance.  Their  territory,  without  being  a  better  foil 
than  the  reft,  is  infinitely  richer  in  all  forts  of  produc- 
tions. They  are  painters,  muficians,  and  dexterous  in 
all  arts.    They  particularly  excel  in  fabricating  thofe 

works, 
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works,  pictures  and  fluffs  of  feathers,  which  have  ne-  B 
ver  been  imitated  elfewhere.  Their  principal  town  is 
called  Ghiapa  dos  Indos.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  the 
natives  of  the  country*  who  form  a  community  con- 
fiding of  four  thoufand  families,  amongft  which  are 
found  many  of  the  Indian  nobility.  The  great  river, 
on  which  this  town  is  fituated,  is  a  fcene  on  which  the 
inhabitants  continually  difplay  their  dexterity  and  their 
courage.  They  form  naval  armies  with  their  boats. 
They  engage,  attack,  and  defend  themfelves  with  fur- 
prifing  agility.  They  excel  no  lefs  in  the  chace  of 
bulls,  cudgelling,  dancing,  and  all  bodily  exercifes. 
They  build  towns  and  caflles  of  wood,  which  they 
cover  with  oil  cloth,  and  which  they  befiege  in  form. 
In  fhort,  theatrical  reprefentations  conftitute  one  of 
their  ordinary  amufements.  From  thefe  particulars  we 
fee  what  the  Mexicans  are  capable  of,  if  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  havepaflfed  under  the  dominion  of  a 
conqueror,  who  had  poffefled  moderation  and  good  fenfe 
enough  to  relax  the  chains  of  that  fervitude  in  (lead  of 
rivetting  them. 

The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  various.  produc- 
The  mod  intelligent,  and   thofe  who  are  in  eafy  cir-  tions.  of 
cumflances,  devote  themfelves  to  the  manufactures  of  MexlC0* 
indifpenfibie  neceffity,  which  are  difperfed  through  the 
-whole  empire.  Themoft  beautiful  are  fabricated  among 
the  people  of  Tlafcala.     Their  old  capital  and  the  new 
one,  which  are  called  Angelos,  are  the  center  of  this  in- 
duftry.    Here  they  manufacture  cloth  that  is  pretty  fine, 
calicoes  that  have  an  agreeable  appearance,    certain 
flight  filks,  good  hats,   gold  lace,    embroidery,    lace, 
glafles,  and  a  great  deal  of  hardware.     The  arts  muft 
neceflarily  have  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  a  province 
which  hath  been  able  to  prefer ve  its  independence  a  long 
time,  which  the  Spaniards  thought  it  prudent  to  treat 
with  fome  management  after  the  conqueft,  and  which 

O  3  had 
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B  O  O  K  had  always  manifefted  fuperior  penetration;  whether 
2^_,  owing  to  its  climate  or  its  government.  To  thefe  ad- 
vantages is  joined  that  of  its  fituation.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico,  who  muft  neceflarily  pafs  over  its  ter- 
ritory when  they  go  to  purchafe  the  European  merchan- 
dife  that  is  landed  at  Vera-Cruz,  have  found  it  conve-. 
nient  to  take  up  on  the  road  what  the  fleet  did  not  fup- 
ply  them  with,  or  what  was  fold  too  dear. 

The  care  of  flocks  affords  a  maintenance  to  fome 
Mexicans,  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called  to 
more  diftinguifhed  employments.    America,  at  the  time 
it  was  difcovered,  had  neither  hogs,  flieep,  oxen,  hqrfes, 
nor  even  any  domeflic  animal,   Columbus  carried  fome 
of  thefe  ufeful  animals  to  San  Domingo,  from  whence 
they  were  generally  difperfed,  and  at  Meviro  more  than 
in  any  other  place.    Thefe  have  multiplied  prodigloufly. 
They  count  their  horned  cattle  by  thoufands,  whofc  (kins 
are  become  an  objeft  of  conftderable  exportation.  The 
horfesare  degenerated,  but  the  quality  is.  copipenfated 
by  the  number.    Hog's  lard  is  here  fubftiti**ed  for  but- 
ter.    Sheep's  wool  is  here  dry,  coarfe  and  bad*  as  it  is 
every  where  between  the  tropics. 

The  vine  and  olive  tree  have  experienced  the  fame 
degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was  at  firft  pro- 
hibited, with  a  view  of  leaving  a  free  market  for  the 
commodities  of  the  metropolis.  In  170.6*  pcrmiffion 
was  given  to  the  Jefuits,  and  a  little  afterwards  tc?  the 
marquis  Del  Valle,  a  dependent  fromCortez,  to  culti- 
vate them.  The  experiments  have  not  proved  fuccefsful. 
The  trials,  indeed,  that  have  been  made,  have  .not  been 
abandoned,  but  nobody  has  foliated  the  liberty  of  fol- 
lowing an  example,  which  did  not  flatter  them  with  any 
great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have  been  moreJuc- 
c.efsful.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  Eu- 
ropean corn,  have  all  thriven  more  or  lefs.  LabQur  is 
encouraged  by  the  happy  circumftance  which  befel  the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards  of  difcovering  iron  mines,  which  were  entirely  BOOK 

unknown  to  the  Mexicans,  as  alfo  mines  of  copper  that 

is  hard  enough  to  ferve  for  took  of  agriculture.    All 

thefe  objeds,  however,  for  want  of  hands  or  a&ivity, 

are  confined  to  an  interior  circulation.     There  is  only 

the  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochineel,  which  belong  to  the 

trade  of  Mexico  with  other  nations. 

The  vanilla  is  a  plant,  which  like  ivy,  grows  to  the 
trees  it  meets  with,  embraces  them  clefely,  and  raifes 
itfelf  by  their  aid.  Its  ftem  is  but  very  fmall  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  not  quite  round*  Though  it  is  very  pli- 
able, it  is  yet  pretty  hard.  Its  bark  is  thin,  very  adhe- 
rent, and  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  interfered  like  the 
vine,  with  knots  which  are  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven 
inches  from  each  other.  From  thefe  knots  iflue  leaves 
refembling  thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  longer,  larger, 
thicker,  and  more  folid.  They  are  of  a  vivid  green 
colour,  their  upper  furface  glofly,  their  under  a  little 
pale.    Tbe  flowers  are  blackifh. 

A  small  pod  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four  lines 
broad,  wrinkled,  flabby,  oily*  thick  and  brittle,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  fruit  of,,  this  plant.  The  inner  part  of 
this  pod  is  lined  with  a  pulp  that  is  reddifh,  aromatic, 
a  little  acrid,  and  full  of  a  black,  oily,  and  balfamic 
liquor,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  black,  fhining, 
and  almoft  imperceptible  feeds  float. 

The  feafon  for  gathering  the  pods,  begins  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  and  lafts  till  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. They  are  dried  in  the  (hade :  and  when  dry  and 
fit  for  keeping,  they  are  anointed  externally  with  a  lit- 
tle oil  of  cocoa  or  of  calba,  to  render  them  fupple,  to 
preferve  them  the  better,  and  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming too  dry  and  brittle. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla,  which 
is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  chocolate :  a 
praftice  which  has  paffed  from  the  Mexicans  to  the 
r  O.4  Spa- 
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BOOK  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other  nations.  That 
alone  is  efteemed,  which  grows  in  the  inaccefiible 
mountains  of  New  Spain.  We  are  equally  ignorant 
how  many  different  fpecies  there  are  of  it ;  which  are 
the  mod  valuable  ;  what  is  the  foil  which  fuits  them 
bed;  how  they  are  cultivated,  and  in  what  manner  they 
are  propagated.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  known 
only  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  pretended 
that  they  have  only  been  able  to  preferve  to  themfelves 
this  fource  of  wealth  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they 
would  never  reveal  to  their  tyrants,  any  thing  refpeQ- 
ing  the  cultivation  of  the  vanilla,  and  would  fuffer  the 
moft  cruel  tortures  rather  than  be  perjured.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  owe  this  advantage  to  the  charader 
of  their  conquerors,  who  content  with  the  riches  they 
have  acquired,  and  habituated  to  an  indolent  life  and 
to  an  effeminate  ignorance,  equally  contemn  both  the 
curiofities  of  natural  hiftory,  and  the  refearchesof  thofe 
who  apply  themfelves  to  it.  Indigo  however  is  better 
known  to  them. 

Indigo  is  a  kind  of  plant,  whofe  root  is  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  and  more  than. -a  foot  long,  of  a  faint 
fmell  fomething  like  pariley.  From  this  root  iffues  a 
Tingle  Item  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  about  two  feet 
high,  ftraight,  hard,  a  1  moft  woody,  covered  with  a 
bark  flightly  fplit,  of  a  grey  afh  colour  towards  the 
bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  reddiih  at  the  extremity, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide.  The 
leaves  ranged  by  two  and  two  together  around  the  ftalk, 
are  of  an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  fur- 
rowed above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under  fide,  and 
connected  by  a  very  fhort  peduncle.  From  about  one 
third  of  the  ftem.to  the  extremity,  there  are  ears  that  are 
loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen, 
but  deftitute  of  fmell.     The   piftil,  which  is   in   the 
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midft  of  each  flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  B  O  O  K 
feeds  are  inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which  as  to  figure 
and  colour  refembles  gun-powder,  is  fowed  in  little  fur- 
rows that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hough,  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  at  a  foot's  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poffible.  Continual 
attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  plucking  up  of  the  weeds, 
which  would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  fhoot  above  the  fur  face  in 
three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two  months. 
When  it  begins  to  floweret  is  cut  with  pruning  knives; 
and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  a  little  rainy.  It  lads  about  two  years,  after 
which  term  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then  plucked  up,  and 
planted  af  refli. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does 
not  abforb  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  and  dew  tomortten 
the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  cultivator  to  have  a 
vaft  fpace  which  may  remain  covered  with  trees,  as  long 
as  till  it  becomes  neceflary  to  fell  them,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  indigo :  for  trees  are  to  be  confidered  as 
fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air  recipro- 
cally communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid  and  vegeta- 
ting fubftance  ;  fyphons,  into  which  the  vapours  and  the 
juices  being  alternately  drawn  up,  are  kept  in  equili- 
brium. Thus  while  the  fap.afcends  by  the  roots  to  the 
branches,  the  leaves  draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which 
circulating  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree  redefcend  into 
the  earth,  and  reftore  to  it  in  dew,  what  it  lofes  in  fap. 
It  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  influence,  that 
when  there  are  no  trees  to  prefer ve  the  fields  in  a  pro- 
per ftate  for  the  fowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
lover  thefe  which  are  exhausted  by  this  plant  with 

potatoes 
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BOOK  potates  or  lianes,  whofe  creeping  branches  preferve  the1 
i'l^  i  fremnefs  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  leaves  when  burnt, 
renew  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  diftinguilhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true,  and 
the  baftard.  Though  the  firft  fetches  an  higher  price 
by  reafon  of  its  perfection,  it  is  ufually  advantageous  to 
cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier.  A  greater 
number  of  lands  is  found  propitious  to  the  former ;  the 
fecond  profpers  better  in  thofe  which  are  moft  expofed 
to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Some- 
times the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  decays  from  the  punc- 
ture of  a  worm  that  is  very  frequent ;  at  others,  the 
leaves, which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured in  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours  by  caterpillars. 
This  laft  accident  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  that  the  cultivators  of  indigo  go 
to  bed  rich  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

This  produ&ion  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on  the 
leaves,  and  which  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  {baking  it. 
When  gathered  it  is  thrown  into  thefteeping  vat,  which 
is  a  large  tub,  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  in  twenty  four  hours  at  furtheft,  is 
completed.  A  cock  is  then  turned  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub. 
They  immediately  clean  the  deeping  vat,  in  order  to 
throw  in  frefli  plants,  and  continue  the  work  without 
interruption. 

The  water,  which  has  run  into,  the  pounding  tub, 
is  found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance,  that  is  the 
objeft  of  this  procefe,  and  which  ifroft  be  feparated  from 
the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes  the  dregs 
fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effefk  thisj  the  water  is  for- 
cibly fhaken  with  wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of  holes, 
and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.    This  operation  requires  the 

greateft 
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greateft  precaution.  If  the  agitation  be  discontinued  BOOK 
too  foon,  the  part  that  is  ufed  in  dying  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  feparated  From  the  fait  would  be  loft.  If  on  the 
other  handj  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after 
the  entire  feparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  to- 
gether again,  and  form  a  new  combination ;  and  the 
fait  rea&ingon  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermen- 
tation that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents  are 
prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  alterations 
that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which 
the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time 
to  timte  with  a  proper  veflel.  When  he  perceives  that 
the  coloured  particles  col  left  by  feparating  from  the  reft 
of  the  liquor,  he  gives  over  (baking  the  buckets,  in  or- 
der to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to  fettle,  till  the 
water  be  quite  clear.  Holes  made  in  the  tub  at  different 
heights  are  then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufe- 
lefs  water  is  let  outJ 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom,  having  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid,  cocks  are 
then  opened,  which  make  it  pafsinto  the  fettler.  After 
it  is  ftiU  more  cleared  of  much  fuperfluous  water  in  this 
third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained  into  facks  ;  from  whence, 
when  water  no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this  mat- 
ter, now  become  of  a  thicker  confidence,  is  put  into 
chefta,  where  it  entirely  lofes  its  moifture.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  the  indigo  is  fit  for  fale. 

Washerwomen  ufe  it  to  give  a  blueifli  colour  to 
linen  :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water  colours  «r 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo.  The 
antients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America.  The  cul- 
tivation of  it,  fucceffively  attempted  at  different  places, 
appear*  to  he  fixed  at  Carolina,  San  Domingo,  and 

Mexico. 
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B  °tP  K  Mexico.  The  indigo,  known  under  the  name  of  Gua- 
timala,  from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  mod  perfefl:  of  all. 
New  Spain  derives  very  confiderable  advantage  from 
this  plant ;  but  it  gains  dill  more  from  the  trade  of  co- 
chineal. 

The  nature  of  the  cochineal,  without  which  neither 
purple  nor  fcarlet  could  be  made,  and  which  is  found 
only  in  Mexico,  hath  been  long  unknown,  even  to  na- 
tions who  made  the  moft  ufe  of  it.  The  Spaniards, 
who  are  naturally  referved,  and  who  inftantly  become 
myfterious  when  the  difcourfe  turns  upon  their  colonies, 
kept  a  fecret,  which  every  thing  induced  them  to  be- 
lieve was  of  the  laft  importance  to  them.  At  laft  it  be- 
came known  that  it  was  an  infeft  of  the  fize  and  form 
of  a  bug. 

This  infefl,  like  all  animals,  has  two  fexes.  The 
female  is  badly  fhaped,  tardy,  and  ftupid  ;  its  eyes, 
mouth,  antenna?,  and  feet  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo 
concealed  on  the  folds  of  the  (kin,  that  it  is  impo/fibie 
to  diftinguifh  them  without  a  microfcope.  On  which 
account,  this  animal  was  for  a  long  time  taken  for  the 
feed  of  a  plant. 

•  The  male  is  very  fcarce,  and  adequate  to  three  hun- 
dred females  or  more,  and  is  adive,  fmall,  and  {lender 
in  comparifon  of  the  female :  its  neck  is  narrower  than 
the  head,  and  ftill  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body. 
The  thorax  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than 
the  neck  and  head  together,  and  flattened  below  ;  its 
antennae  are  joined,  and  out  of  each  joint  iffue  four 
briftles,  that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on  each  fide.  It  has 
fix  feet,  each  formed  of  diftin&  parts.  From  the  pof- 
terior  extremity  of  its  body,  two  large  hairs  or  briftles 
ftretch  out,  that  are  four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the 
infe&s.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  which  fall,  like  the  wings  of  ordi- 
nary flies,  when  it  walks  or  refts,     Thcfe  wings,  which 

are 
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are  of  an  oblong  form,  arc  fuddenly  diminifhed  in  BOOK 
breadth  at  the  point  where  they  are  conne&ed  to  the 
body.  They  are  (lengthened  by  two  long  mufcles,  one 
of  which  extends  itfelf  on  the  outfide  all  around  the 
wing,  and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel  to 
the  former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of 
the  wings.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red,  the  female  of 
a  deeper  colour. 

The  (hrub,  on  which  both  live,  called  the  Nopal  or 
Indian  fig,  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  is  about  five  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  are  thick  and  oval ;  its  flowers  large, 
and  its  fruit  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  fig.  It  is  filled  with  a 
red  juice,  to  which  the  cochineal  probably  owes  its  co- 
lour. 

The  Indian  fig  is  commonly  propagated  from  one  or 
two  of  its  leaves  put  in  a  hole,  and  covered  with  earth. 
The  cultivation  of  it  confifts  only  in  extirpating  the 
weeds  that  furround  it.  It  mull  often  be  renewed,  be- 
caufe  the  younger  it  is,  the  better  and  more  confider- 
able  is  its  produce.  It  is  found  in  various  countries  of 
Mexico,  at  Tlafcala,  Chalula,  Chiapa,  and  New  Gali- 
cia  ;  but  it  is  not  common.  The  people  never  plant 
it,  and  the  cochineal,  which  is  fuch  as  rude  nature  of  it- 
felf produces,  is  called  wild,  and  is  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue. The  Indians  alone  of  Guaxaca,  devote  them- 
felves  wholly  to  this  fpeciesof  induftry.  They  are  ne- 
ver difcouraged  either  by  the  continual  attention  it  re- 
quires, nor  by  the  too  common  misfortunes  to  which  it 
expofes  them.  Their  intelligence,  a&ivity,  and  eafy 
circumflances,  enable  them  to  fupport  a  bad  barveft, 
and  wait  for  a  good  one.  In  general,  thefe  crops  are 
more  regular  in  a  dry  foil,  in  which  the  nopal  flourishes, 
and  under  a  temperate  fky,  where  the  cochineal  is  ex- 
pofed  to  fewer  accidents,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince where  the  cold  and  heat  are  more  fenfibly  felt. 

A* 
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BOOK  As  Toon  as  the  favourable  feafon  arrives,  the  Mexi- 
cans, if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  fow  the  cochineals  on 
the  plant  that  is  proper  for  them  by  fattening  to  it  little 
nefts  of  mofs,  that  contain  each  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Three  or  four  days  after  they  lay  their  little  ones,  which 
fpread  themfelves  with  attontfhtng  celerity  over  all  the 
branches.  They  foon  lofe  this  activity,  and  are  feen 
to  fatten  themfelves,  without  rambling  any  longer,  to 
the  mod  nutritive  and  bed  expofed  part  of  the  leaf,  un- 
til they  have  received  their  whole  growth.  They  da 
not  gnaw  it,  they  only  pun&ure  it,  and  extract  the 
juice  with  a  fmall  trunk,  with  which  nature  has  provid- 
ed them  for  this  purpofe. 

Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year,  which 
are  fo  many  frefli  generations  of  this  infed.  The  Jaft 
produces  only  an  indifferent  cochineal,  becaufe  it  is 
mixed  with  detached  parcels  of  the  leaves,  which  have 
been  fcraped  in  order  to  take  away  the  new  born  infects, 
which  otherwife  it  would  be  hardly  poffibie  to  gather  j 
and  becaufe  the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  with 
the  old  ;  a  circumflance  which  considerably  diminifhes 
iheir  value.  Immediately  before  the  rains,  the  branch-' 
es  of  the  nopal  are  cut,  in  order  to  fave  the  little  infects 
which  are  on  them.  Thefe  are  laid  up  in  the  houfes, 
where  the  leaves  maintain  their  frefhnefs,  as  the  leaves 
of  all  mucilaginous  plants.  Here  the  cochineals  thrive 
during  the  bad  feafon.  As  foon  as  that  is  over,  they 
are  placed  on  the  trees  without  doors,  where  the  vivify- 
ing freuHnefs  of  the  air  foon  makes  them  propagate. 

The  cochineals  are  no  fooner  gathered,  but  they  are- 
plunged  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  There  are  different 
ways  of  drying  them.  The  beft  is,  expofing  them  to 
the  fun  for  feveral  days,  where  they  take  a  red  brown 
colour,  which  the  Spaniards  call  renegrida.  The  fecond 
is  putting  them  in  an  oven,  where  they  aflfume  a  greyifl* 
colour  with  veins  of  purple,  which  has  given  them  the 

name 
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name  of  jafpeada.    But  the  moft  imperfeS,  which  is  B  O  O  K 
what  the  Indians  moil  generally  pradife,  confifts  in  put- 
ting them  on  plates  along  with  their  cakes  of  maize, 
which  procefe  frequently  occafions  their  being  burnt, 
and  gives  them  the  appellation  of  negra. 

Though  the  cochineal  is  clafied  in  the  animal  king- 

.  dom,  which  is  a  fpecies  the  moft  periihable,  it  notwith- 
standing never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than 
merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a  box,  it  has  been  preferv- 

*  ed  in  all  its  virtue  for  ages.  Its  price,  which  is  always 
very  high,  might  juftly  excite  the  emulation  of  thofe 
nations  which  cultivate  the  American  iflands,  and  of 
Other  nations  who  inhabit  regions,  whofe  temperature 
would  be  propitious  to  this  i,pfe£t,  and  to  the  plant  on 
which  it  feeds.  New  Spain,  however,  has  the  fole  pof- 
feffion  of  this  rich  production*  Independently  of  what 
it  furnifties  Afia  with,  it  fends  every  year  to  Europe 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred. bags  or  facks,  which 
are  fold  at  Cadiz,  one  with  another  for  3300  livres. 
(about  144/-)  This  is  a  very  considerable  produce,whic« 
hardly  coft  the  Spaniards  any  trouble.  It  flionld  feem 
as  if  nature  had  gratuitoufly  given  them  what  they  fell 
at  a  high  price  to  other  nations.  She  has  beftowed  pri- 
vileges upon  them,  by  granting  them  at  the  fame  time 
both  the  produftions  which  yield  the  moft  riches,  and 
gold  and  filver,  which  are  the  vehicle  or  token  of  all 
produ&rons. 

Such  is  the  dominion  wbkfr  riiefe  bright  and  fatal  The  mines 
metals  have  over  us,  that  they  have  counterbalanced  ofMcxico, 
the  infamy  and  execration,  which  the  pillagers  of  Ame- 
rica juftly  defenred.  The  names  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Potofi,  no  longer  make  us  flvudefer ;  and  yet  we  are 
men*!  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  fpirit  of  juftice,  and 
the  fentiments  of  humanity  are  breathed  forth  in  all  our 
writingss  and  ace  become  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
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B  9jOK  Ju^gment5  a  navigator,  who  fhould  come  into  our 
ports  with  a  veflei  laden  with  riches,  notorioufly  ob- 
tained by  methods  equally  barbarous,  would  land  amidft 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Where  is 
then  that  wifJom,  which  is  (o  much  the  boaft  of  the 
prefent  age?  What  is  then  that  gold,  which  takes  from 
us  the  idea  of  vice,  and  wipes  away  the  horror  of  blood- 
fhed  ?  Without  doubt  there  is  Tome  advantage  annexed 
to  a  medium  of  exchange  between  nations,  to  an  ex- 
ternal reprefentation  of  all  forts  of  value,  to  a  common 
eftimate  of  all  labours.  But  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  nations  had  continued  quiet,  detached  from 
each  other,  ignorant,  and  hofpi table,  than  to  be  poifon- 
ed  with  the  mod  ferocious  of  all  paffions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  been  well  under- 
flood.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were  as  old  as 
the  creation.  It  is  now  believed  with  greater  reafon, 
that  they  are  formed  fucceffively.  In  fad,  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  doubt,  that  nature  is  not  continually  employed 
in  adion,  and  that  her  fprings  are  equally  powerful  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

Every  metal,  according  to  thechymifts,  has  for  its 
principle  an  earth  which  constitutes  it,  and  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  it.  It  is  exhibited  to  us,  fometimes  under  the 
form  that  characterizes  it,  and  fometimes  under  various 
forms,  in  which  only  eyes  that  have  been  habituated  to 
thefe  researches  can  recognize  it.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is 
called  virgin,  in  the  fecond  mineralized  ore. 

Metals  whether  virgin  or  mineralized,  are  fome- 
times fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth  that  are 
horizontal  or  inclined.  But  this  is  not  the  place  of 
their  origin.  They  have  been  carried  thither  by  great 
commotions,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  which  are  con- 
tinually fubverting  our  miferable  planet.  They  are 
commonly    found,  fometimes   in   regular   veins,   and 
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fometimes  in  detached  maffes,  within  the  midft  of  the  B  O  O  K 
rocks  and  mountains  where  they  were  formed. 

According  to  the  conjectures  of  naturalifts,  in 
thefe  great  workhoufes  which  are  always  kept  heated, 
exhalations  are  perpetually  riling.  Thefe  fulphureous 
and  faltne  liquors  ad  on  the  metallic  particles,  attenuate 
and  divide  them ;  and  make  them  lightly  circulate 
within  the  cavities  of  the  earth.  They  unite  again,  and 
then  becoming  too  heavy  to  fupport  themfelves  in  the 
air,  they  fall,  and  are  heaped  up  one  upon  another.  If, 
in  their  different  motions,  they  have  not  met  with  other 
bodies,  they  form  pure  metals.  The  cafe  is  otherwife, 
if  they  happen  to  be  combined  with  foreign  fubftances. 

Nature,  which  feemed  as  if  fce  wifhed  to  conceal 
them,  has  not  been  able  to  fecrete  them  from  the  avidity 
of  man.  By  repeated  obfervations,  we  are  now  able  to 
difcover  the  places  where  mines  are  found.  Thefe  are 
commonly  mountains,  where  plants  grow  with  difficul- 
ty, and  foon  fade;  where  trees  are  fmall  and  crooked ; 
where  the  moifture  of  dews,  rains,  and  even  fnows,  is 
foon  dried  up ;  where  fulphureous  and  mineral  exhala- 
tions arife;  where  the  waters  are  loaded  with  vitriolic 
falts ;  and  where  the  fands  contain  metallic  particles. 
Though  each  of  thefe  marks,  feparately  confidered,  be 
ambiguous,  it  feldom  happens  when  all  of  them  are 
found  together,  but  that  the  earth  contains  fome  mine. 

But  what  are  the  terms,  on  which  we  extrad  this 
treafure  or  this  poifon  of  human  life  from  that  abyfs, 
where  nature  had  fecreted  it  ?  We  muft  pierce  rocks  to 
an  immenfe  depth ;  dig  fubterraneous  channels  to  carry 
off  the  waters  which  flow  in  and  menace  us  on  every 
fide;  convey  into  immenfe  galleries  forefts  cut  into 
props ;  fupport  the  vaults  of  thefe  galleries  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to 
fill  them  up,  and  bury  in  their  ruins  thofe  avaricious  and 
Vot.  II.  P  pre- 
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ROOK  prefumptuoustnen  who  confronted  them; wemuilfcoop 
__  ,  out  canals  and  aquedu&s ;  invent  hydraulic  machines  of 
aflopifhing  a,nd  various  powers*  and  conftrud  alt  the 
feveral  kind*  of  furnaces ;  we  mud  he  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  feeing  fuffocated  or  cotofumed  by  an  exhalation 
which  kindles  at  the  diw  light  of  thofe  lamps*  that  are: 
ufed  to  carry  on  th$  wojks ;  and  M  laft  die  of  a  confump- 
tjon  which  reduces  human  life  to  one  half  of  its  dura- 
tion.    If  we  confide?  bow  ropy  observations,  experi- 
ments, and  trials  all  thefe  labours  fuppofe,  we   (hall 
carry  the  Qrigin  of  the  world  far  beyond  its  known  an- 
tiquity.   To  *bew  us  the  gold*  iron*  copper,  tip,  and 
filver  employed  by  the  6>ft  men,  is  to  beguile  us  with 
a,  faUhood  which  can  pn\y  iropofe  upon  children. 

WflEtf  the  labour  of  mineralogy  is  finifhed*  that  of 
metallurgy  begins.  Its  object  is  to  fepatate  metals  from 
each  other*  and  to  detach  them  from  extraneous  bodies 
which  invqlope  them. 

In  order  to  fepajrate  the  gold  from,  the  Acmes  which 
contain  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  break  them  in  pieces  and 
reduce  them  to  powder.  The  matter  thus  pulverized*  is 
afterward*  tritu^ted  with  quickfilver*  which,  combines 
itfelf  to  this  precious  metal,  but  without  forming  any 
union*  either  with  the  rocjt*  or  fend,  or  even  the  earth 
which  w^r*  mi*ed  with  it.  $y  means  of  fire*  the  mer- 
cury is  afterwards  diftilled*  which  on  feparating*  leaves 
the  gold  at  the  bqttano  of  (he  veffel  in  the  fete  of  a 
powder  which  is  purified  in  the  coppel.  Virgin  fiWer 
alio  requires  no  ofther  preparations. 

But  when  the  filver  is  combined  v^ith  other  fub- 
ftances,  or  with  metals  of  a  different  nature,  it  requires 
great  knowledge  and  consummate  experience  to  purify 
it.  Every  circumfiance  authorizes  us  to  think  that  this 
art  is  unknown  in  the  new  world.  It  is  alfe  generally 
acknowledged  that  th$  German  or  Swifs  nailers  would 
find  in  a  mine  that  has  already  been  worked*  more 
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wealth  than  the  Spaniard  had  already  extra&ed  out  of  B  O  O  K 
it.    They  might  enrich  themfelves  by  mines,  which  for  t*1' 
want  of  fltiW>  have  been  rejeSed  as  inadequate  to  the         ~ 
expences  of  working  them. 

The  art  of  the  Mexicans,  whatfoever  it  might  be, 
was  yet  infinitely  below  that  of  their  oppreflbrs.  They 
had  confequently  lefs  filver  than  gold.  Thefe  metals 
were  not  employed  by  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange: 
they  were  only  objeas  of  ornament,  or  mere  curio- 
fity. 

In  the  firft  years  fubfequent  to  the  conqueit,  the 
Spaniards  fpared  themfelves  the  trouble,  toil  and  ex- 
pences  that  are  infeparabte  from  the  working  of  mines. 
They  wrefted  from  the  Mexicans  all  the  metals  which' 
they  had  amaffed  from  the  foundation  of  their  empire. 
The  temples,  the  palaces  of  the  grandees,  the  boufes" 
of  private  perfons,  the  meaneft  hovels  5  all  were  fearch* 
cd  and  pillaged.  Though  the  abhorrence  the  Indians 
had  of  their  tyrant*  ma4e  them  bury  a  great  deal  of  their 
wealth  in  the  ground,  and  throw  much  more  of  it  into 
the  great  lake,  and  into  their  rivers,  yet  avarice  found 
enough  to  fatisfy  itfelf.  This  (puree  exhauftod,  re- 
courfe  was  neceffarily  had  to  the  mines. 

They  dug  them  at  firft  indifferently  every  where, 
but  rather  preferred  the  feacoafts.  Experience  teaching 
them  that  thofe  which  were  neareft  the  ocean,  were 
Ieaft  abounding  in  thefe  treafures,  they  became  difgufted 
wah  this  plan.  At  prefent  they  work  no  mine,  that  is 
not  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  northern  fea  *  where 
it  might  beexpofed  to  the  incurfions,  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  invafions  of  the  Europeans.  The  metals  that  are 
on  the  gulf  of  California  appear  to  remain  in  perfed 
fecurity,  'till  thefe  latitudes  become  better  known  and 
more  frequented  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Zacatecas,  new  Bifcay,  and  Mexico,  fituated 
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B  O  O  K  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire,  where  it  is  impoflt- 
fible  for  an  enemy  to  penetrate  by  land,  and  to  which 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers  that  lead.  Thefe  mines 
may  employ  forty  thoufand  Indians,  under  the  direction 
of  four  thoufand  Spaniards. 

The  mines  belong  to  the  perfon  who  difcovers  them. 
The  only  form  he  is  obliged  to  obferve  is  to  get  his 
famples  approved  by  the  government.  As  much  land  is 
granted  to  him  as  he  choofes ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  give 
a  piaftre,  or  five  livres  five  fous  (about  4/.  yd.)  a  foot 
to  the  proprietor.  The  third  of  what  he  purchafes, 
belongs  to  government ;  which  after  long  continued 
and  abfurd  attempts  to  have  it  worked  on  its  own  ac- 
count, refolves  to  difpofe  of  it  to  any  one  who  will  be 
a  purchafer,  in  preference  to  the  perfon  who  works  the 
mine.  All  the  mines  that  are  abandoned,  become  alfo 
the  property  of  the  crown. 

It  receives  420  livres  ( 1 8/.  7/.  6d.)  for  every  hun- 
dred weight  of  mercury  that  is  ufed.  In  vain  have  in- 
telligent people  reprefented  that  this  exceflive  tax  ne- 
ceflarily  difcouraged  induftry,  but  all  they  have  faid  has 
been  to  little  purpofe.  All  that  has  been  obtained,  is, 
the  grant  of  credit  for  two  years,  but  not  without  pay- 
ing intereft.  It  is  feldom  that  thofe  who  undertake  to 
work  mines,  are  able  to  go  on  without  thefe  indigen- 
cies. Thefe  uncertain  and  hazardous  enterprizes  are 
fcarcely  ever  undertaken,  unlefs  by  men  whofe  affairs 
are  embarrafled  or  totally  ruined. 

Men  of  good  fenfe  and  in  eafy  circumftances,  have  a 
more  particular  averfion  for  thefe  undertakings,  from 
the  obligation  they  are  under  of  delivering  to  govern- 
ment the  fifth  part  of  the  filver,  and  the  tenth  part  of 
the  gold  which  they  draw  from  the  earth.  The  ftate 
had  a  long  time  objected  to  this  difference  of  taxation; 
but  has  been  obliged  to  confent  to  it ;  becaufe  the  mines 
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of  gold  being  more  precarious  than  thofe  of  filver,  were  BOOK 
totally  abandoned.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  will 
Toon  be  unable  to  pay  the  tribute  impofed  on  them.  As 
gold  and  filver  become  more  common  in*  trade,  the 
value  of  them  is  proportionably  diminifhed,  and  be- 
comes lcfs  adequate  to  the  goods  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  This  decreafing  value  of  metals,  would 
have  been  attended  with  (till  greater  confequences,  if 
the  labours  which  procure  them  had  not  been  fuccef- 
fively  rendered  more  and  more  fimple.  This  oeconomy 
is  carried  very  near  as  far  as  it  can  go ;  and  whenever 
that  happens,  the  court  of  Madrid  will  be  under  a 
neceffity  of  lefiening  the  duties,  unlefs  it  fubmits  to 
have  the  beft  mines  neglefted,  as  the  indifferent  ones 
have  been.  Perhaps,  it  will  foon  be  obliged  to  con- 
tent itfelf  with  two  reals  or  twenty  fix  fous  (is.  id.i.) 
a  mark,  which  it  receives  for  the  duties  of  damping 
and  coining. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  annually  coins  about  65  mil- 
lions of  livres;  (2,843,750/.)  the  fixth  part  nearly  in 
gold,  the  reft  in  filver.  About  the  half  of  this  paffes 
into  Europe,  a  fixth  part  into  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  twelfth 
into  the  SpaniQi  iflands.  The  reft  paffes  off  infenfibly 
in  foreign  colonies,  or  circulates  in  the  empire.  There 
it  ferves  to  carry  on  the  inland  trade,  and  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  are  confiderable. 

All  the.  males  among  the  Indians  from  eighteen  to  Taxes 
fifty,  pay  a  poll  tax  of  11  livres  16  fous,  (about  10/.)  ^^l^,^ 
of  which  eight  ninths  muff  be  paid  into  the  treafury, 
and  the  reft  is  deftined  to  various  ufes.  The  Meftees 
who  are  deemed  Indians  for  the  two  firft  generations, 
and  free  Mulattoes,  are  fubjeded  to  the  fame  taxation. 
Thofe  negro  fl.aves  are  exempted  from  it,  for  whom 
280  livres  (12/.  5/.)  have  been  paid  to  the  king  at  their 
admifiion  into  the  colony. 
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*  °Tf°  K  ^HE  Spaniards  whom  they  have  not  fo  far  degraded 
as  to  impofe  on  them  a  perforal  tribute,  are  fubjefted 
to  at!  the  other  taxes.  The  moft  confiderable  of  which, 
is  th*t  of  thirty  three  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  that  are  fent  td  them  from  Europe,  which  retains 
twenty-five  of  this  under  divers  denominations,  and 
eight  of  it  is  paid  at  their  arrival  in  the  new  world. 
This  ruinous  taxation  does  nor  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing afterwards  fubjeQed  to  the  alcavala. 

The  alcavala  is  a  duty  on  every  thing  that  is  fold  or 
exchanged,  and  is  paid  as  often  as  the  fale  or  exchange 
lakes  place.  It  was  eftabliflied  in  the  metropolis  in 
1341,  and  it  hath  gradually  advanced  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  merchandize  fold  in  wholefale,  and  even  to 
fourteen  of  all  that  fold  by  retail.  Philip  II.  after  the 
difafter  of  his  fleet,  fo  well  known  under  the  pompous 
title  of  the  invincible,  was  determined  by  his  urgent 
wants  to  introduce  this  taxation  into  Mexico,  as  in  the 
other  colonies.  Though  it  ought  to  have  been  only  a 
temporary  tax,  yet  it  has  continued  ever  fmce.  It  is 
true,  that  it  has  not  been  augmented,  and  that  it  re- 
mained at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  it  was  at  firft 
fettled.  The  cruciade  has  not  had  the  fame  (labi- 
lity. 

The  cruciade  is  a  bull  which  allows  great  indigen- 
cies, and  permits  the  ufe  of  eggs,  butter,  and  cheefe, 
during  lent.  The  government,  to  whom  the  court  of 
Rome  gave  up  the  benefits  accruing  from  it,  had  divid- 
ed the  perfons  who  were  willing  to  avail  themfelves  of 
it  into  four  clafles.  This  indulgence  was  paid  by  thofe 
who  lived  by  their  induflry,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres 
fit  fous,  (about  2/.)  Thofe,  who  had  bden  able  to  raife 
a  capital  of  10,500  livres,  (near  460/.)  paid  5  livres  5 
fous;  (about  4/).  it  coil  10  livres  10  fous,  (about  gs. 
2d.)  to  thofe  who  poffeffed  more  than  58,600  livres, 
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{about  2560/.)  and  52  livres  10  fous  (about  2/.  4/.)  to  B  O  O  K 
the  viceroy,  and  thofe  who  wert  inverted  with  the  mod 
honourable  dignities.  It  was  left  to  every  man's  con- 
ference* by  informing  him  that  he  would  obtain  no- 
thing, if  he  did  not  proportion  his  contribution  to  his 
fortune*  Mexico  alone  then  p&id  about  2*600,000 
livres,  (near  1 14,000/.)  It  i*  probable  that  this  fuper- 
ilition  decreafed,  fmce  the  mini  dry  in  1556  fixed  this 
bull,  for  all  conditions,  at  40  (bu6j  (t/>  gd,  Govern* 
ment  obliges  nobody  to  take  it ;  but  the  priefts  would 
refufe  the  comforts  of  religion  to  thofe  who  (hould  not 
have  purchafed  it;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  Spa- 
nish America  a  man  lufficiently  enlightened,  of  bold 
enough  to  fet  himfelf  above  this  impofition. 

One  fpecies  of  opprefljort,  which  has  not  been  fo 
patiently  fubmitted  to>  is  the  duty  which  they  have  of 
late  put  on  (alt  and  tobacco.  The*  people,  who  fuf* 
fered  thtir  former  calamities  without  murmuring,  were 
highly  difgufUd  with  thefe  innovations.  Orte  of  them 
appeared  fo  repugnant  to  natural  right,  and  the  other 
fo  ftrongly  contradicted  one  of  their  rnoft  agreeable 
enjoyments,  that  though  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  accuftotned  to  the  yoke,  there  Was  an  ihfufrec- 
tion  among  fhem.  The  atrocious  conduQ  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues,  greatly  added  to  the  general 
diftontent.  It  difcovered  itfelf  ffofri  one  end  of  the 
ctnpire  to  the  other,  and  has  been  heard  of  even  in 
Europe.  Some  mild  difpofitions  hive  palliated  the  evil ; 
tmt  they  are  ftill  in  a  degree  df  ferment,  that  the  me- 
tf6pdlis  will  not  eafily  appgafe  Without  fome  faCrifice. 
One  of  the  mod  agreeable  to  its  colonies  would  be 
that  of  ftantped  paper, 

IriaEPfettDfeN-tLY  of  the  regular  tributes  which  Spain 
exa6s  of  her  cblonies,  fhe  raifes  in  times  of  diftfcfs, 
under  the  denomination  of  loan,  confiderable  Aims,  of 
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BOOK  which  (he  hath  never  payed  either  the  intereft  or  the 
]*.  capital.  This  vexation,  which  began  in  the  time  of 
Philip  II.  hath  been  continued  to  our  days.  It  was 
more  frequently  repeated  under  Philip  V,  than  in  the 
courfe  of  the  other  reigns,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  the  French  name  odious  in  thefe  coun- 
tries. This  Contribution,  which  was  levied  on  all  who 
poflefled  any  fortune,  was  urged  with  more  eagernefs 
at  Mexico  than  in  other  places ;  becaufe  the  Europeans, 
Creoles,  Meftees,  Mulattoes,  and  efpecially  the  Indi- 
ans, were  there  in  more  affluent  ctrcumftances.  The 
public  profperity  has  been  greatly,  diminished  in  this 
country  by  the  revenue  laws,  and  is  every  day  ftill  more 
fo  by  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  clergy. 

The  clergy  rigoroufly  colleft  the  tenth  of  every  pro- 
duce. The  functions  of  their  profeffion  are  paid  them 
at  an  extravagant  price.  Their  lands  are  immenfe,  and 
every  day  they  acquire  a  greater  extent  of  territory. 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  a  fourth  of  the 
revenues  of  thfe  empire.  The  bifhop  of  Angelos  alone, 
has  an  income  of  1,260,000  livres,  (above  55,100/.) 
Thefe  fcandalous  riches  have  multiplied  ecclefiaftics  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  now  constitute  the  fifth  part 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  white  people.  Some 
of  them  were  born  in  the  colony ;  but  the  greateft  part 
are  adventurers  come  from  Europe,  in  order  to  fcreen 
themfelves  from  the  authority  of  their  fuperiors,  or  to 
make  their  fortune  expeditioufly. 

The  revenue  of  t^-  crown  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  The  duties  fixed  on  goods  which  are  imported  here 
from  Cadiz,,  and  on  the  ores,  the  quickfilver,  tbepoIJ 
tax,  the  imports,  the  royal  domain,  are  fuch  great  ob- 
jects, that  we  cannot  help  being  greatly  furprifed,  when 
we  fee  that  the  fovereign  annually  draws  from  Mexico^ 
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though  the  bed  conduQed  of  his  pofleffions,  no  more  BOOK 
than  about  6,300,000  livres.   (276,0001.)     The   reft, 
that  is  to  fay,  almoft  the  whole,  is  abforbed  by  the  ci- 
vil and  military  government  of  the  country,  which  are 
both  in  the  utmoft  diforder. 

The  finances  are  fwallowed  up  by  the  vaft  number 
of  clerks  that  are  ftationed  every  where  ;  by  corregidors 
who  adminifter  juftice  in  the  provinces;  by  the  com- 
mandants of  places  ;  by  three  fuperior  councils  of  juftice 
known  by  the  name  of  Audience;  by  thofe  who  are 
invefted  with  full  authority,  or  by  fubalterns  who  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  place.     A  part  of  this 
pillage  finds  its  way  into  Europe,  another  part  contri- 
butes to  feed  the  pride,  lazinefs,  luxury,  and  profligacy 
of  a  fmall  number  of  Mexican  towns,  but  principally  of 
Mexico  itfelf. 

The  Mexicans  who  for  a  time  might  have  been  at 
a  lofs  to  determine  whether  the  Spaniards  were  a  fwarm 
of  robbers  or  a  conquering  people,  faw  their  capital  al- 
moft totally  deftroyed  by. thofe  cruel  wars,  of*  which  it 
was  the  theatre.  Cortez  was  not  long  before  he  re- 
built it ;  and  it  has  fince  been  extended  and  embellifhed. 
Its  ftreets  are  broad,  ftraight,  and  interfeQ  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  houfes  are  pretty  fpacious,  but 
without  conveniences  or  decorations.  Not  one  of  the 
public  edifices  that  are  (hewn  with  the  greateft  oftenta- 
tion  to  travellers,  recalls  to  the  remembrance  the  finer 
days  of  architecture,  nor  even  the  good  gothic  times. 
The  principal  fquares  have  a  fountain  in  the  center, 
and  are  pretty  regular  ;  but  this  is  all  their  merit.  There 
is  a  walk  with  a  jet  d'eau,  where  eight  alleys  meet, 
whofe  trees  have  a  form  and  foliage  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  Superftition  has  amafled  treafures  from  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe  in  innumerable  churches, with- 
out there  being  a  fingle  one  that  raifes  the  foul  to  any 
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BOOK  fublime  ideas,  or  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  pleating 
'*•         fentiments. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate,  fo  that  woollen 
clothing  may  be  worn  all  the  year.  The  leaft  precau- 
tions are  fufficient  to  prevent  any  inconveniencies  from 
the  heat.  Charles  the  fifth  afked  a  Spaniard  on  his  ar- 
rival from  Mexico,  how  long  the  interval  was  there 
between  fummer  and  winter ;  juft  as  long,  replied  he, 
with  great  truth  and  wit,  as  it  takes  to  pafs  out  of  fun- 
Jbine  intojbade. 

The  city  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a  great  lake,  which 
is  bifle&ed  by  a  very  narrow  ifthmus.  That  part  of  the 
lake,  whofe  water  is  Toft,  calm,  and  full  of  fifh,  falls  in- 
to the  other  which  is  fait,  generally  agitated,  and  with- 
out fifh.  The  circumference  of  this  whole  lake,  which 
is  unequal  in  its  extent,  is  about  thirty  leagues. 

People  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
thefe  waters.  The  nioft  common  and  probable  opinion 
makes  them  iflue  from  a  large  and  lofty  mountain  Situ- 
ated to  the  fouth-weft  of  Mexico,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  fait  water  runs  under  a  track  of  land  that  is  foil 
of  mines,  which  communicate  this  quality  to  it. 

Before  the  conqueft,  Mexico  and  many  other  towns 
fituatedon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  were  expofed  to  in- 
undations, which  rendered  them  dangerous  to  live  in. 
Dikes  conftrufked  with  incredible  eXpence  and  labour, 
were  not  always  fufficient  to  divert  the  torrents  which 
poured  down  from  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  have 
alfo  experienced  thefe  calamities.  Moft  of  their  build- 
ings, though  eonflruQed  with  care,  and  fapported  on 
piles,  after  a  few  years,  fink  four,  five,  or  fix  feet,  in  a 
foil  that  is  not  firm  enough  to  fupport  them. 

These  inconveniencies  gave  rife  to  the*  proje&df 
draining  off  the  waters.  Accounts  that  were  prodi- 
gioufly  exaggerated,  affure  us  that  itt  *6c>4,  four  hurt- 
dred  feventy-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
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Indians  were  employed  in  digging  this  canal.  In  order  BOOK 
to  find  a  fund  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  it, 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  price  of  houfes,  lands,  and 
merchandife  was  exafted  ;  a  taxation  unknown  in  the 
new  world.  Ignorance,  difcouragements,  and  particu- 
lar interefts  made  this  noble  and  wife  undertaking  mif- 
carry. 

The  viceroy  Ladeyrera,  in  1635,  thought  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage,  that  it  was  even  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  build  Mexico  in  another  place.  Avarice, 
incapable  of  making  any  Tacrifice  ;  pleafure,  ever  afraid 
of  interrupting  its  enjoyments;  idlenefs,  which  dreads 
trouble  ;  all  the  paflions  united  themfelves  to  thwart  art 
idea,  which  in  itfelf  was  liable  to  fome  objections. 

The  new  efforts  that  have  fince  been  made  to  render 
living  in  this  country  as  fafe  as  it  is  agreeable,  have  not 
proved  altogether  fuccefsful :  whether  this  may  be  ow- 
ing to  their  not  having  been  properly  exerted,  or  that  na- 
ture has  thrown  infurmountable  obftacles  in  the  way, 
Mexico  remains  dill  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters  ; 
and  the  dread  of  inundations  has  greatly  diminifhed  its 
population*  The  majority  of  hiftorians  aflure  us,  that 
it  formerly  Contained  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
fouls;  at  prefent M  has  not  above  fifty  thoufand.  This 
number  is  compofed  of  Spaniards,  Meftees,  Indians,  Ne- 
groes, Mulattoes,  of  fuch  a  diverfity  of  heterogeneous 
races  from  the  white  to  the  black,  that  among  an  hun* 
dred  faces  one  will  hardly  find  two  of  the  fame  colour. 

Before  this  emigration,  riches  had  accumulated  in 
Mexico  to  an  incredible  degree.  What  in  other  coun- 
tries is  made  of  iron  and  copper,  was  here  made  of  fil- 
ver  or  gold.  Thcfe  fplendid  metals,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  were  employed  to  adorn  their  horfes  and 
fervants,  the  moft  common  utenfils,  and  ufed  for  the 
meaneft  purpofes.  The  manners  of  the  country,  which 
are  always  conformable  to  the  luxury  that  prevails,  cor- 
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BOOK  refponded  with  this  ftileof  romantic  magnificence.  The 
women,  in  their  palaces,  were  waited  upon  by  thou- 
fands  of  flaves,  and  never  appeared  in  public  but  with 
a  retinue,  which  amongft  us,  is  referved  for  the  majefty 
of  a  throne.  To  thefe  extravagancies  the  men  added 
profusions  ftill  greater  for  negro  women,  whom  they 
publicly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  their  miftreflfes.  This 
luxury  which  was  fo  exceflive  in  the  ordinary  a&ions 
of  life,  exceeded  all  bounds  on  occafion  of  the  flighted 
feftivals.  The  general  pride  then  exerted  itfelf,  and 
each  man  lavifhed  millions  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  for 
his  own  particular  taite.  The  crimes  neceflkry  to  fup- 
port  this  extravagance,  were  previoufly  atoned  for ;  as 
fuperftition  had  pronounced  every  man  holy  and  juft 
who  (hould  contribute  liberally  to  churches. 

The  treafures,  and  the  pomp  naturally  attendant  up* 
on  them,  muft  neceflarily  have  diminifhed  at  Mexico, 
in  proportion  as  thofe  who  poffeffed  them  fought  an  afy- 
lum  at  Angelos  and  other  towns.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, which  this  capital  enjoys  of  being  the  center  of 
the  dominion,  the  feat  of  government,  the  place  where 
the  coin  is  (truck,  the  refidence  of  the  greateft  proprie- 
tors of  lands  and  of  the  richeft  traders,  has  always  occa- 
sioned the  greateft  part  of  the  principal  affairs  of  the 
empire  to  be  tranfaded  here. 

The  trade  Mexico  carries  on  with  the  other  parts  of 
America  is  much  confined.  By  the  north  fea  it  receives 
from  Maracaybo  and  Caracos  cocoa  greatly  fuperior  to 
its  own,  and  negroes  by  the  way  of  the  Havannah  and 
Carthagena :  it  gives  in  exchange  meal  and  filver. 

Its  connexions  with  the  fouth  fea  are  of  greater  uti- 
lity to  it,  without  being  much  more  confiderable.  Ori- 
ginally Peru  was  allowed  to  fend  annually  to  New  Spain 
two  veflels,  whofe  cargoes  together  were  not  to  exceed 
one  million  ten  thoufand  livres.  (above  44,000/.)  This 
was  fonie  time  afterwards  reduced  to  half.    It  was  to- 
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tally  fupprefled  in  1636,  on  pretence  that  it  prejudiced  BOOK 
the  trade  of  the  metropolis,  by  the  quantity  of  Eaft 
India  goods  it  imported  into  the  country.  The  mer- 
chants of  Lima  complained  a  long  time,  but  ineffectu- 
ally, of  a  barbarous  law  that  deprived  them  of  the  dou- 
ble advantage  of  felling  the  fuperfluities  of  their  commo- 
dities, and  of  receiving  thofe  thev  wanted.  The  com- 
munication between  the  two  colonies  was  at  laft  re-efta- 
bliflied,  but  with  reftriQions  which  prove  that  the  go- 
vernment had  not  acquired  any  confiderable  informa- 
tion, and  that  it  only  yielded  to  importunity.  Since  this 
period,  the  veflels  fent  out  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil, 
carry  cocoa,  wines,  and  brandies  to  Acapulco  and  Son- 
fonnateon  the  coaft  of  Guatimala,and  bring  back  pitch, 
tar,  arnotto,  indigo,  cochineal,  iron  and  haberdaftiery 
wares  of  Angelos, and  as  many  contraband  goods  aspof- 
fible  from  the  Philippine  iflands,  fo  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  connections  which  they  have  with  Mex- 
ico. The  importance  of  this  communication  feems  to 
require  that  we  fhould  trace  its  origin. 

When  the  court  of  Madrid,  whofe  ambition  increafed 
with  their  profperity,  Jiad  formed  the  plan  of  a  greatef- 
tabliihment  in  Afia,  their  attention  was  ferioufly  en- 
gaged in  confidering  of  expedients  to  infure  its  fuccefs. 
This  proje&  muft  neceflarily  be  expofed  to  great  diffi- 
culties. The  riches  of  America  fo  powerfully  attrafted 
the  Spaniards,  whoconfented  to  a  voluntary  exile,  that 
it  did  not  appear  poflible  to  engage  them  to  go  and  fettle 
at  the  Philippines,  unlefs  it  was  agreed  to  give  them  a 
{hare  in  thefe  treafures.This  facrifice  wasrefolved  upon. 
The  riling  colony  was  authorized  to  fend  every  year  into 
America,  India  goods  In  exchange  for  metals. 

This  unbounded  liberty  was  attended  with  fuch  con- 
fequences,  that  it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  metropolis. 
Things  were  a  little  quieted  by  reftraining  to  3,150,000 
livres  (near  138,000/.)  the  trade  allowed  to  be  carried 
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B  O  O  K  on.  This  fum  was  divided  in  twelve  thoufand  equal 
{hares.  Every  head  of  a  family  was  to  have  one,  and 
perfons  in  place  a  number  proportioned  to  their  rank.  Re- 
ligious communities  were  comprehended  in  this  arrange- 
ment, according  to  the  extent  of  their  credit,  and  the 
opinion  that  was  entertained  of  their  utility.  Two  hun- 
dred of  thefe  (hares  were  allowed  to  the  Jefuits,  whofe 
employments  and  enterprises  feenied  to  require  greater 
means. 

The  veflels  which  departed  at  firft  from?  the  ifland 
of  Cebu,  and  afterwards  from  the  ifland  of  Luconia, 
originally  took  the  route  of  Peru.  The  length  of  this 
voyage  was  prodigious.  They  difcovered  trade-winds 
which  opened  a  much  fhorter  paflage  to  Mexico;  and 
this  branch  of  commerce  was  tranfaSed  on  its  coafl, 
where  it  was  eftabliihed. 

Every  year,  in  the  middle  of  July,  they  fend  out 
from  the  port  of  Manilla,  a  galleon,  which  is  commonly 
from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thouiand  tons.  After  get- 
ting clear  of  a  multitude  of  iflands  and  rocks  which  de- 
layed its  courfe,  it  fleers  eaft-northeaft,  in  ofder  to  meet 
with  the  weft  winds  in  thirty  degrees  latitude,  which 
bring  them  in  a  ftraight  courfe  to  the  end  of  their  voyage. 
This  veflel,  which  is  very  heavy  laden,  is  fix  monthson 
her  paflage,  becaufe  the  failors  who  are  on  board,  from 
their  extreme  timidity  never  hoift  the  main  fail  in  tbe 
night  time,  and  often  lower  all  their  fails  without  the 
leaft  occafion.    At  laft  the  (hip  arrives  at  Mexico. 

The  coafts  of  this  great  empire  are  not  like  thofe  of 
Peru,  where  the  vicinity  and  heights  of  the  Cordekras 
afford  a  perpetual  fpring,  and  caufe  regular  and  oxrU 
winds  to  blow.  As  foon  as  the  (hip  has  paffed  the  lati- 
tude of  Panama  the  free  communication  of  the  atmof- 
phere,eaft  by  weft,  not  being  any  longer  interrupted  by 
this  prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  becomes 
different.     In  reality,  navigation  in  thefe  latitudes  i$ 
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£afe  and  eafy  from  the  middle  of  O&ober  to  the  begin-  BOOK 
ning  of  May  ;  but  during  tbe  reft  of  the  year,  the  vio- 
lences of  the  weft  wind,  the  dreadful  ftorms,  the  excef- 
five  raip?»  the  fuflFocating  heats,  the  total  calms ;  all 
thefe  obftacles,  which  are  combined  or  fucceed  each 
other,  render  the  fea  troublefome  and  even  dangerous. 
Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  coaft,  which  is  more 
than  fix  hundred  leagues,  there  is  not  a  ftngle  bark  to 
he  feen,  npr  even  the  leaft  canoe,  either  for  trade  or 
fifbing.  Even  the  ports,  which  are  fcattered  up  and 
down  here,  are  open,  defencelefs,  and  expofed  to  the  in- 
fults  of  the  firft  pirate  that  may  be  inclined  to  attack, 
them.  The  port  of  Acapulco,  where  the  galleons  ar- 
rive, is  the  ooly  one  that  has  attrafted  the  attention  of 
government. 

Ships  arrive  there  by  two  inlets,  feparated  from  each 
Qther  by  a  fmall  idand :  tbe  entrance  into  them  in  the 
day,  is  by  means  of  a  fea  breeze,  as  the  failing  out  in  the 
night  time  is  effected  by  a  land  breeze.  A  wretched 
fot t,  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  fixty 
men,  defend  it.  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  com- 
modious. Tbe  hafon  which  con  {litotes  this  harbour, 
is  farrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  axe  fo  dry  that 
tbey  are  even  deftitute  of  water.  The  air  here  is  hot, 
heavy,  and  unwholefome,  to  which  none  can  habituate 
themfelves,  except  certain  negroes  that  are  born  under 
a  fimilar  climate*  or  fome  mulattoes.  This  feeble  and 
g&ifefahle  colony  is  crowded  with  a  vaft  accefSon  to  its 
numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  galleons ;  traders  flock- 
ing here  from  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico*  who  come 
to  exchange  European  toys,  their  own  cochineal,  and 
about  ten  millions  (43  7,500/.)  of  filver  for  fpices,  muflins, 
printed  linens,  filks,  perfumes,  and  tbe  gold  works  of 
Afo.  After  continuing  about  three  months,  the  veffel 
takes  again  the  route  of  the  Philippines  before  the  firft 
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B  O  O  K  of  April,  with  one  or  two  companies  of  infantry  that 
are  appointed  to  relieve  the  garrifon  of  Manilla.  Part 
of  the  riches  with  which  it  is  laden  remains  in  the  colo- 
ny* the  reft  is  distributed  among  the  nations  which  had 
contributed  to  form  its  cargo. 

The  immenfe  fpace,  which  the  galleons  have  to  tra- 
verfe,  has  made  it  neceffary  to  lookout  for  places  where 
they  might  take  in  refreshments.  The  fir  ft  that  has 
been  met  with  of  this  kind,  is  on  the  route  from  Aca- 
pufco  to  the  Philippines,  in  thofe  iflands  knownat  fir  (I: 
by  the  name  of  the  Ladrones,  and  finceby  the  name  of 
Marianne  iflands.  They  were  difcovered  by  Magellan 
in  1 52 1.  They  were  at  firft  negle&cd  ;  the  gaHeons 
afterwards  ufed  to  put  in  there  tor  refreshment;  but 
there  was  no  regular  fettlement  made  here  till  the  year 
1678. 

These  iflands  are  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  (he 
fouth  fea,  near  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Philippines.  Their  pofition  in  the  torrid  zone  prevents 
not  the  climate  from  being  moderately  temperate.  The 
air  is  pure,  the  iky  ferene,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  Before 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  always  naked,  lived  only  on  fruits,  roots,  and 
fifh.  As  fifhing  was  their  ufual  and  fole  occupation, 
they  had  conftruded  canoes,  more  perfect  than  any  that 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are  diffufed 
in  twelve  iflands,  that  are  the  only  inhabited  ones  in 
this  archipelago,  have  gradually  diminiflied  fince  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,  either  by  contagious  diforders, 
or  by  the  bad  ufage  which  they  have  experienced.  The 
remainder,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred perfons,  have  collected  thernfelves  in  the  center  of 
the  ifland  of  Guam,  which  may  have  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  leagues  circumference.     It  is  garrifoned  by  a 

hundred 
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hundred  men,'  who  are  appointed  to  defend  two  fmall  BOOK 
forts  that  are  fituated  on  two  roads,  one  of  which  re- 
ceives a  fmall  veffel,  which  every  two  years  arrives  here 
from  the  Philippines,  and  the  other  is  deftined  to  fur* 
nifli  refrelhments  to  the  galleon.  This  laft  fort- is  fo 
wretched,  that  the  veffel  never  (lays  here  more  than 
two  days,  and  in  that  (hort  time  it  is  often  expofcd  to 
very  great  dangers.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Spain 
lias  not  fought  for  a  better  harbour,  or  very  Angular 
that  no  one  has  been  found  in  fuch  a  multitude  of  iflands. 
California  prefents  an<afylum  more  fecure  to  the  galleons 
that  come  from  the  Philippines  to  Acapulco. 

California  is  properly  a  long  neck  of  land  which 
ftretches  from  the  northern  coafts  of  America,  and  runs 
along  between  eaft  and  fouth  as  far  as  the  torrid  zone; 
it  is  warned  on  each  fide  by  the  pacific  ocean.     The 
part  that  is  known  of  this  peninfula  is  three  hundred 
leagues  long,  and  ten,  twenty,  thirty*  or  forty  broad. 
It  is  impoflible  that  in  fo  vaft  an  extent,  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  fhould  be 
every  where  the  fame.    It  may  be  faid,  however,  that  in 
general  the  climate  here  is  dry  and  exceflively  hot ;  the 
ground  bare,  ftony,  mountainous,  fandy,   and  confe- 
fluently  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and  breeding 
cattle.  Amidft  the  fmall  number  of  trees  that  are  found 
here,  the  moft  ufeful  is  the  pitahaya,  the  produce  of 
which  conftitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  C^lifornians. 
Its  branches  which  are  fluted  and  perpendicular,  have 
no  leaves,  and  it  is  from  the  ftems  that  the  fruit  grows. 
It  is  prickly  like  the  Indian  chefnut;  but  its  pulp  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  fig,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
much  fweeter  and  more  delicate. 

The  fea,    which  is  richer  than  the  land,  fwarms 

with  fifh  of  every  Rind  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and 

of  the  moft  exquifite  tafte.      But  what  renders  the 

gulf  of  California  of  more  importance,  is  the  pearls, 

•  Vol- II.  Q_  which, 
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BOOK  which  in  the  fifliing  feafon,  draw  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

The  Californians  are  well  made  and  very  flout.  An 
extreme  pufiilanimity,  inconftancy,  indolence,  ftupidity, 
and  even  infenfibility*  form  their  chara&er.  They  are 
children  in  whom  the  powers  of  reafon  are  not  yet  tin- 
folded.  They  are  fwarthier  than  the  Mexicans.  This 
difference  of  colour  proves  that  the  civilized  life  of  fo- 
ciety,  fubverls  or  totally  changes  the  order  and  laws  of 
nature,  fincc  we  find  under  the  temperate  zone  a  favage 
people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

Bsfori  the  Europeans  had  penetrated  into  California, 
the  natives  had  no  form  of  religion ;  and  their  govern- 
ment was  fuch  as  might  he  expeded  from  their  igno- 
rance. Each  nation  was  an  afiemblage  of  feveral  cot- 
tages, more  or  lefs  numerous,  that  were  all  mutually 
confederated  by  alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They 
were  Grangers  even  tQ  filial  obedience.  The  men  were 
acquainted  with  np  fpecies  of  drefs,  but  the  women 
covered  thofe  parts  nature  intended  (houjd  be  conceal- 
ed with  extreme  care. 

Whether  thefe  particulars  wereltnown  or  ijot,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Mexico  was  no  fooner  reduced  a*d  tran-% 
quility  eftabliflied,  than  the  plan  was  laid  for  the  con- 
queft  of  California.  Cortez  landed  there  in  5526.  He 
had  not  even  time  tQ  tak?  3  furvey  of  it,  bec^ufta  be  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  government,  where  the  report 
of  his  death  had  difpoied  the  minds  of  tb®  people  tQ  a 
general  infurredion.  The  feveral  attempts  that  have 
fin.ee  been  made  to  form  an  eftablifhment  there*  have 
all  been  unfuccefsful.  The  endeavours  of  the  court 
were  not  more  fortunate  than  thofe  of  individuals.  If  we 
pay  the  lead  attention  to  the  fpirit  that  directed  thefe 
enterprizes,  we  fliall  find  that  want  of  humanity,  cou- , 
rage,  and  perfeverance  was  the  c?ufe  of  thefe  piisfor- 

tUflfS. 
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tunes.   There  was  not  a  Tingle  expedition  that  was  not  BOOK 
ill  concerted  or  imprudently  conducted. 

Spain  difpiritcd  with  her  lodes  and  expences,  had  en- 
tirely abapdoned  the  acquifition  of  California,  when  the 
Jefuitsin  1697  foliated  pcrmiffion  to  undertake  it.  As 
foon  as  they  had  obtained  the  confent  of  government  they 
began  to  execute  a  plan  of  legiflation*  which  they  had 
formed  from  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the 
chara^er  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  They  were  not  guided  by  fanaticifm.  They 
arrived  among  the  lavages  they  purpofed  to  civilize  with 
curiofities  that  might  amufe  them,  grain  proper  to  be 
their  food,  and  apparel  fit  to  pleafe  them.  The  hatred 
thefe  people  bore  to  the  Spairifh  name,  could  not  fup- 
pprt  ufelf  againft  thefe  demonftrations  of  benevolence. 
They  teftified  their  acknowledgments,  as  much  as  want 
of  fenfibility  and  their  inconstancy  were  capable  of. 
Thefe  vices  were  in  part  fubdued  by  the  religious  infti- 
tutors,  who  profecuted  their  projeft  with  a  warmth  and 
resolution  peculiar  to  their  body.  They  made  them- 
felves  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers,  and  bufbandmen,  apd 
by  thefe  means  fucceeded  in  imparting  knowledge,  and 
in  fome  rneafure  a  tafte  for  the  fir  ft  arts  of  peceiTity  to 
this  favage  people ;  who  have  been  all  fucceffively  formed 
into  one  body.  In  17451  they  confided  of  forty-three 
villages,  that  were  feparated  by  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil 
and  the  want  of  water.  This  republic  will  augment, 
in  proportion  as  the  fucceflbrs  of  thefe  who  formed  it, 
{ball  proCecute  their  labours  northwards,  where,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  that  w^s  judicioufly  concerted,  a  commu- 
nication was  to  be  eftabliflied  between  the  miffionaries 
of  the  peninfula,  and  thofe  of  the  continent.  They  are 
only  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Colorado. 

These  fmall  boroughs  principally  fubfift  on  corn 
and  pulfo  which  they  cultivate,  and  on  the  fruits  and 
4orrieftic  animals  pf  Europe,  the  breeding  <?f  which  is 

QL2  an 
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B  O  O  K  an  objeft  of  continual  attention!  The  Indians  hate 
each  their  field,  and  the  property  of  what  they  reap; 
but  fuch  is  their  want  of  forefight,  that  they  would 
fquander  in  a  day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the  mif- 
fionary  did  not  take  upon  himfelf  to  distribute  it  to  them 
as  they  want  it.  They  already  make  fome  coarfe  fluffs. 
The  neceflfaries  they  (land  in  need  of,  are  purchased 
with  pearls,  which  they  fi(h  in  the  gutf,  and  with  wine 
that  nearly  refembles  that  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell 
to  New  Spain  and  to  the  galleons,  and  experience  hath 
ihewn  it  is  highly  important  that  the  ufe  of  this  liquor 
fhould  be  prohibited  them. 

Twelve  laws,  that  are  very  fimple,  fufficeto  regulate 

'  this  riling  (late.    In  order  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 

them,  the  miflionary  chufes  the  mod  intelligent  perfon 

of  the  village ;  who  is  impowered  to  whip  and  imprifon, 

the  only  puniftiments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge. 

In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons,  each 

confiding  of  thirty  men,  and  a  foldier  with  every  mif- 

fionary.  Thefe  troops  were  feleQed  by  the  legislators, 

and  are  under  their  orders,  though  they  are  paid  by  the 

government.  The  court  of  Madrid  faw  no  inconvenience 

in  leaving  thefe  triflng  forces  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 

had  acquired  their  confidence;  and  they  clemonftrated 

to  them  that  nothing  but  this  expedient  would  have 

prevented  the  oppreflion  of  their  new  fubjefirs. 

They  will  continue  happy  jufl  as  long  as  no  mines 
are  difcovered  in  their  territory.  If  there  are  any  mines, 
as  the  great  number  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gulf  is 
a  flrong  prefumption,  no  fooner  will  they  be  found 
out,  but  the  edifice  that  has  been  reared  with  fuch 
trouble  and  good  fenfe,  will  be  at  once  fubverted. 
Thefe  people,  like  fo  many  others,  will  difappear  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  gold,  which  the  Spanifli 
government  would  draw  from  California,  would  deprive 
it  of  the  advantages  which  its  policy  may  now  find  in 

the 
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the  labours  of  its  miflionaries ;  who  (hould  rather  be  BOOK 

•  IT 

encouraged  to  purfue  their  ufeful  undertakings.  Thefe, 
perhaps,  might  enable  the  court  of  Madrid  to  build  forts, 
which  would  put  them  in  a  condition  of  beholding  with 
tranquillity  the  difcovery  of  that  paflage  which  the  Eng- 
lifli  have  long  fought  for,  the  north-weft  paflage  to  the 
pacific  ocean.  It  has  alfo  been  imagined  that  thefe  ram- 
parts might  prove  a  barrier  againft  the  Ruffians,  who  in 
1741  penetrated  within  twelve  degrees  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, the  mod  northern  pofition  that  lias  hitherto  been 
known  of  California.  But  if  they  had  obferved  that 
this  voyage  could  not  be  undertaken  but  from  the  feas 
of  Kamtfchatka,  they  would  have  been  fenfible  that 
nothing  could  be  fitted  out  there,  but  weak  armaments 
merely  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  which  confequently 
could  not  occafion  the  lead  difquietude. 

An  advantage  more  certain,  and  lefs  remote,  is  the 
facility  which  California  gives  of  reducing  the  provinces 
which  extend  from  the  other  fide  of  the  gulf  to  the 
river  Colorado.  Thefe  rich  countries  are  at  fuch  a  dis- 
tance from  Mexico,  and  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  it 
appeared  as  dangerous  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  them, 
as  ufelefs  to  execute  it.  The  liberty,  the  fafety  of  the 
fea  of  California,  ought  to  encourage  the  undertaking, 
furnifli  the  means  of  fucceeding  in  it,  and  infure  the 
advantages  accruing  from  It.  Philofophers  themfelves 
will  invite  the  court  of  Madrid  to  thefe  expeditions,  as 
foon  as  they  {hall  have  feen  them  folemnly  abjure  thofe 
fanatical  and  deftruSive  principles  which  have  hitherto 
conftituted  the  bafis  of  their  policy. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  Spain  (hall  adopt  thefe  great 
Speculations,  California  ferv.es  for  a  place  for  (hips  that 
fail  from  the  Philippines  to  Mexico  to  put  in  at.  Cape 
St.  Lucar,  Ctuated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
peninfuia,  is  the  plaeewhere  they  touch.  There  they  find 
a  good  harbour,  refrefhments,  and  fignals  which  grve 

Q*.3  them 
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BOOK  them  information  if  any  enemy  appears  in  thefe  lati- 
titudes  that  are  very  dangerous,  and  where  they  have 
been  the  moft  frequently  attacked.  It  was  in  1734  that 
the  galleon  arrived  here  for  the  fifft  time.  Its  orders 
and  its  neceflities  have  always  fince  that  time  brought 
it  hither. 

The  fyftem  adopted  by  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope to  hold  colonies  in  the  moft  abfolute  dependence 
on  the  metropolis,  has  always  made  the  connections  of 
Mexico  with  Afia,  fufpicious  to  feveral  of  the  Spanifh 
politicians.  The  opinion  Which  has  prevailed,  arid  is 
ftill  maintained,  that  it  is  ribt  poflible  to  preferve  the 
Philippines,  without  this  communication,  has  alone  pre- 
vented them  from  having  it  broken.  AH  their  efforts 
have  only  been  able  to  limit  it,  by  hindering  Peru* 
from  having  any  ihare  in  it.  This  vaft  empire  has 
by  fevere  and  repeated  laws  been  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  drawing  direflly  from  the  eaft,  that  rflerchan- 
dife  of  which  it  flood  in  need,  and  of  the  liberty  even 
bf  indireQly  deriving  it  from  New  Spain. 

TriESE  fliackles  were  difapproved  by  the  bold  attd 
fertile  genius  of  Alberoni.  Full  of  the  rnbtt  extenfive 
views  for  the  profpefity  and  glory  of  thai  rribiiarthy 
which  he  attempted  to  reftbre,  he  pUrpbfed  tb  retain 
in  it  the  treafores  bf  the  new  world;  to  which  it  had 
hitherto  ferved  only  as  a  mart.  According  to  Jiis  plan 
the  eaft  was  to  furnifli  all  the  articles  bf  drgft  to  the 
Spanifh  colonies  and  to  the  metropolis  itfWr*,  which  it 
Would  have  received  thrdugh  the  channel  bf  its  colo- 
nies. He  juftly  exptfted  that  thbfe  powers,  whbfe  in- 
terefls  this  arrangement  would  prejudice,  and  whbfe 
induftry  it  would  ruin,  would  ftrive  to  bbftruQ;  it;  but 
he  ftudied  to  brave  their  fury  In  the  European  feas,  and 
he  had  already  given  brders  for  putting  the  cbaffeand 
harbours  of  the  South  Sea  in  a  conditibn  of  not  being 

intimidated 
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intimidated  by  any  diftrefled  and  worn  out  Tquadrons  BOOK 
that  might  happen  to  attack  them. 

These  views  were  defe&ive  ta  precifion*  Alberoni 
tranf ported  by  the  enthufiafm  of  his  opinions,  and  by 
his  hatred  againft  thofe  nations  that  purpofed  to  em* 
barrafs  his  meafures,  did  not  perceive,  that  the  filks  and 
linens  that  {houkl  be  imported  into  Spain  in  the  way  he 
propofed,  would  bear  fuch  an  eiceflive  price,  as  would 
neceffarily  prevent  the  confumption   of  them.     The 
projefifc  of  cloathing  the  people  of  North  and  South 
America  from  Afia,  appears  to  be  a  very  fenfible  one.- 
The   coloriifts  would  be  cloathed  more  agreeably, 
cheaper,  and  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  the  climate  : 
The  wars  of  Europe  would  not  expofe  them  to  the 
"want  of  things  that  are  indifpenfably  neceflary :  They 
would  become  more  wealthy*  would  be  better  afleded 
to  their  mother  tountry,  fcnd  better  enabled  to  defend 
themlelVes  agairift  the  enemies  it  might  draw  upon  therm 
Theft  enefaies  therrifelves  would  prove  lefs  fortmdifcle* 
becaufe  th±y  would  gradually  lofe  the  ftrfctogth  which  thfe 
furnifhing  bf  Peru  and  Mexico  with  proVifiohs  procure* 
them.    In  a  word,  SpaiA  by  receiving  on  India  gooefs 
the  fafee  dtities  as  it  receives  on  thofe  with  which  its 
rivals  Furtorffi  it,  would  lofe  no  branch  of  its  revenues. 
It  might  feven,  ifoccafion  required,  obtain  from  its  co- 
lonies fuecour*,  which  at  prefent  thty  have  neither  thie 
difpofition  no*  the  power  of  granting.     We  ftiall  infift 
no  longer  on  the  commerce  of  Mexico  with  the  Eaft 
Indies;  let  us  ifow  fpeak  of  its  conneftions  with  Europe 
by  the  north  Tea,  and  begin  with  that  whith  the  pro- 
dudidnfe  of  Guatimala  forrri. 

The  provirlce  of  Guatimala,  which  is  one  of  the 
largeft  of  Nfew  Spain,  Was  conquered  in  1524,  and 
1 535*  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Correz's  lieutenants. 
He  built  in  it  feveral  towns,  and  in  particular  the  capi- 

Q.  4  tal, 
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BOOK  tal,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  province.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  valley  that  is  about  three  miles  broad,  and  bounded 
by  two.  mountains  that  are  pretty  lofty.     From  the 
mountain  towards  the  fouth  run  feveral  rivulets  and  foun- 
tains, which  yield  to  the  villages,  that  are  fituated  on 
the  declivity,  a  delicious  frefhnefs,  and  maintain  a  per- 
petual fucceflidn  of  flowers  and  fruits.     The  afped  of 
the  mountain,  that  is  to  the  north,  is  horrid.  There  is 
no  verdure  ever  feen  upon  it :  nothing  but  afhes,  and 
calcined  (tones.    A  kind  of  noife,  which  the  inhabitants 
a  fen  be  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that  are  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  heard  conti- 
nually.   From  thefe  interior  furnaces  iflue  flames,  and 
torrents  of  fulphur,  which  fill  the  air  with  an  horrible 
infedion.    Guatimala,  according  to  the  expreffion  of 
the  country,  is  fituated  between  paradife  and  hell. 
.Its  fituation,  and  its  diftance  from  Mexico  and  Gua- 
dalajara, have  occafioned  it  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  feat 
of  an  audience,  which  extends  its  jurrfdi&ion  over  three 
hundred  leagues  to  the  fouth,  an  hundred  to  the  north* 
fixty  to  the  caft,  and  twelve  to  the  weft,  towards  the 
South  Sea/  The  advantages  it  derived  from  this  diftinc- 
tion  foon  formed  it  into  a  confiderable  colony,  and  this 
colony  made  the  moft  of  thofe  gifts  which  nature  had 
beftowed  upon  it.  There  is  no  country  in  this  part  of  the 
.new  world,  where  (he  hath  layifhed  her  bleffings  with 
greater  profufion.     The  air  here  is  very  .wholefome, 
and  the  climate  very  temperate.    Poultry  and  game  are 
in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 
No  part  of  the  earth  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fea,  are  every  where  replete  with  excellent 
fifh.     The  oxen  are  here  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  it  is  .become  neceffary  to  kill  all  that  are  grown 
wild  on  die  mountains,  left  they  ihould  prejudice  agri- 
.  culture  by  their  exceflive  numbers. 

This 
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This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  circumftance  that  BOOK 
renders  Guatimala  fo  valuable  to  the  metropolis.  Spain 
has  properly  no  conne&itn  with  this  colony  but  by 
means  of  the  indigo  (he  derive*  from  it.  This  is  far 
fuperior  to  what  the, reft  of  America  produces.  In  the 
cultivation  of  it  they  employ  certain  negroes,  and  a 
part  of  thofe  Indians  who  have  furvived  the  tyranny 
of  their  conquerors.  The  labours  of  thefe  (laves  an- 
nually furnifti,  to  Europe  alone,  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred furrons,  which  fell  one  another  at  Cadiz  for 
1680  livres  (73/.  10/.).  This  rich  produ&ion  is  con- 
veyed upon  mules,  with  fome  other  articles  of  leffer 
confequence,  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  fituated  fixty 
leagues  from  Guatimala,  at  the  extremity  of  a  very 
deep  lake  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 
Here  thefe  goods  always  remain  to  be  exchanged,  for 
thofe  that  are  fent  from  Europe  in  veffels  of  a  mode- 
rate bulk,  which  commonly  arrive  in  the  months  of 
July  or  Auguft,  Their  cargo  in  return  confifts  of 
fome  (kins,  fome  caffia,  and  fome  farfaparilla,  which  is 
all  the  trade  that  the  province  of  Honduras  furniflies, 
though  it  be  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fix- 
ty or  fourfcore  broad.  The  reputation  it  had  flrft  ac- 
quired, from  its  goldens  mines,  was  but  tranfitory: 
they  fank  into  total  oblivion,  after  having  proved  the 
grave  of  nearly  a  million  of  Indians.  The  territory 
they  inhabited  remains  uncultivated  and  wafte:  it  is 
now  the  pooreft  part  of  all  America.  Both  the  people 
and  the  lands  were  facrificed  to  the  fearch  after  gold, 
and  even  that  gold  came  to  nothing; 

Guatimala  nearly  furnifties  the  whole  of  thofe 
6,000,000  livres,  (262,500/-)  which  is  the  amount  of 
its  produfiiions  joined  to  thofe  of  Honduras.  The  lake 
on  which  thefe  riches  are  all  accumulated,  is  entirely  o- 
pen,  though  it  would  have  been  very  eafy  to  have  fecur- 

ed 
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BOOK  ed  it  from  every  attack ;  fo  much  the  more  eafily  aft  its 
entrance  is  rendered  narrow  by  two  high  rocks,  which 
proje&  on  each  fide  within  cannon  fliot.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Spain  will  not  alter  her  condud  till  (he  has 
fuffered  for  her  negligence  ;  which  might  be  eafily  ef- 
feded. 

The  vefTels  that  ihould  undertake  this  expedition 
might  anchor  in  perfeft  fafety  in  the  road.  A  thoufand 
or  twelve  hundred  men  landing  at  St.  Thomas,  might 
crofs  fifteen  leagues  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
would  find  commodious  roads  and  fubfiftence.  The 
reft  of  the  way  would  be  acrofs  plains  that  are  vrell 
peopled  and  plentiful.  They  would  arrive  at  Guati- 
mala,  which  has  not  a  Tingle  foldier,  nor  the  lead  for- 
tification. Its  forty  thoufand  fouls,  Indians,  Negroes, 
Meftees,  and  Spaniards,  who  have  never  feen  a  farord, 
would  be  incapable  of  the  lead  refinance.  In  order 
to  fave  their  lives,  they  would  deliver  up  to  the  ene- 
my the  immenfe  riches  that  they  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  two  centuries,  which  would  amount  at  lead 
to  thirty  millions.  (1,312,300/.)  The  troops  would  re- 
imbark  with  this  booty,  and  if  they  chofe  it  with  hofta- 
ges,  that  would  infure  their  retreat.  The  trade  of  Cam* 
peachy  would  be  expofed  to  the  fame  inVafion,  if  it 
were  worth  it. 

Between  the  gulph  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras 
we  find  a  great  peninfula,  called  Jucaran.  Though 
this  peninfula  has  neither  river  nor  brook,  the  water  is 
every  where  fo  near  to  the  land,  and  ftvells  are  in  fuch 
vaft  abundance,  that  it  is  manifeft  that  this  immenfe 
fpace  formerly  conftituted  part  of  the  fea.  When  the 
Spaniards  discovered  it,  they  found  few  inhabitants 
there,  little  cultivation,  and  no  metals,  in  confequence. 
of  which  it  was  defpifed.  They  afterwards  found 
that  the  trees  which  grew  there  were  fit  for  dying,  upon 

which 
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which  they  built  the  town  of  Canipeachy,  which  be-  B  O  o  It 
came  the  mart  of  this  valuable  production,  that  gave 
it  its  name. 

If  this  tree  wefe  not  fo  thick,  it  would  not  be  un- 
like the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale 
greeri.  The  tniide,  at  firft  red,  becomes  black  after 
the  tree  has  been  felled  fome  time.  It  is  only  the  heart 
of  this  tree  that  gives  the  black  arid  the  violet  colour. 

CaMPEacht  was  indebted  to  the  fingle  traffic  of 
this  article,  for  the  advantage  it  poffeffed  of  being  a 
Tei-y  confiderable  market.  It  received  every  year  ieve- 
*al  Veffeis,  whofe  cargoes  were  diftributed  in  the  inland 
countries,  and  which  took  in  return  wood  and  metals 
which  this  circulation  drew  thither.  This  j>rofperity 
ivas  continually  augmenting  'till  the  time  that  the  Eng- 
lish fettled  at  Jamaica. 

Amidst  the  vaft  numbers  of  thofe  pirates  which 
eVfcry  day  iffued  from  this  ifland,  that  was  become  fa- 
itious,  fevefal  were  to  cruife  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
to  intercept  the  veflels  which  failed  there.     Thefe  rob- 
bers knew  fo  little  of  the  value  of  the  wood,  which  was 
the  only  production  of  the  country,  that  when  they 
Fourid  barks  laden  with  it,  they  took  away  nothing  but 
the  iron  untehfils.     One  of  them  having  carried  off  a 
large  veflel  which  had  nothing  elfe  but  the  logwood  on 
boahd.  brought  it  into  the  Thames,  defigning  only  to 
£quip  it  as  a  privateer ;  when,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, he  fold  at  a  very  great  price  the  wood  of  which 
be  made  fo  little  account,  that  he  had  always  burnt  it 
during  his  voyage.     From  this  dlfcovery,  the  pirates, 
-Who  were  not  fuccefsful  at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair  to 
the  river  of  Champetori,  where  they  put  on  board  the 
piles  of  wdod  which  were  always  found  ranged  on  the 
ihorb. 

The  peace  of  theEnglifh  with  Spain,  having  put  a 
flop  to  the  depredations  of  thefe  pirates,  fcveral  of  them 

employed 
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BOOK  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  Indian  wood.  Cape 
Catoche  furnifhed  them  at  firft  fwith  abundance.  As 
foon  as  they  perceived  it  diminifh,  they  went  to  fettle 
between  Tabafco  and  the  river  of  Cham pe ton,  about 
lake  Trifle,  and  in  Beef  ifland  which  is  very  near  it. 
In  1675  their  numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
fixty.  Their  ardour,  which  at  firft  was  extreme,  foon 
relaxed.  The  habit  of  idlenefs  prevailed.  As  thfe 
greateft  part  of  them  were  excellent  fhooters,  tbe. 
chace  became  their  predominant  paflion  ;  and  their  for* 
mer  inclination  to  plunder  was  rekindled  in  them  by 
this  exercife.  They  foon  began  to  make  invafions  into 
the  Indian  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  carried 
off.  The  women  they  appointed  to  wait  on  them,  and 
the  men  they  fold  at  Jamaica  or  other  iflands.  The 
Spaniard  was  roufed  from  his  lethargy  by.thefe  enormi- 
ties, furprifed  them  in  the  mid  ft  of  their  debaucheries, 
and  carried  them  off.  Moft  of  them  were  even  taken  in 
their  cottages,  they  were  led  prifoners  to  Mexico,  where 
they  ended  their  days  in  the  mines. 

Those  whoefcaped,  took  refuge  in  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, where  they  were  joined  by  fome  wandering  free- 
booters of  North  America.  In  procefs  of  time  they 
incieafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  free  indepen- 
dence, and  plentiful  manner  in  which  they  lived,  ren- 
dered the  marfhy  country  they  inhabited  agreeable  to 
them.  Strong  intrenchments  fecured  their  lives  and  their 
provifions;  and  they  confined  themfelves  to  employ- 
ments, which  their  unhappy  companions  lamented  that 
they  had  ever  negleded.  They  only  took  care  not  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country  to  cut 
wood  without  being  well  armed. 

Their  induftry  was  crowned  with  the  greateft  fuc- 
cefs.  In  reality,  the  tun  of  wood  which  had  been  fold 
as  high  as  nine  hundred  livres,  (39/.  7/.  6d.)  was  gradu- 
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ully  fallen  to  a  very  low  price,  but  what  was  loft  in  BOOK 
the  price,  was  compenfated  by  the  greater  quantity 
that  was  fold.  The  cutters  delivered  up  the  produce 
of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people  of  Jamaica, 
who  brought  them  Madeira  wine,  ftrong  liquors, 
linens,  cloaths,  or  to  the  Englifh  colonies  of  North 
America,  which  fupplied  them  with  the  provisions. 
This  commerce,  which  was  always  carried  on  by 
fmugglers,  and  which  was  the  objeS  of  fo  much 
clamour,  became  lawful  in  1763.  The  liberty  of  cut- 
ting wood  was  fecured  to  Great  Britain,  but  fhe  was 
not  permitted  to  raife'  forts,  and  was  even  obliged  to 
<leftroy  thofe  which  had  been  built.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid feldom  hath  made  any  conceflions  with  greater  re- 
gret than  this  of  eftablifhing  in  the  center  of  its  pof- 
feffions,  an  a&ive,  powerful,  and  ambitious  nation. 
But  there  is  a  method  to  render  even  this  conceflion 
almoft  ufelefs. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  is  divided  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  that  is,  throughout  almoft  its  whole  ex- 
tent, by  a  chain,  of  mountains.  To  the  north  of  thefe 
mountains  is  the  bay  of  Campeachy>  whofe  dry  and 
thirfty  foil  produces  a  wood  of  a  Angular  quality,  which 
is  fold  at  all  markets  at  near  double  the  price  of  that 
which  the  Englifh  cut  at  the  fouthern  bay  of  Honduras, 
where  the  rich  and  almoft  marfhy  foil  produces  only 
a  baftard  kind,  and  which  yields  much  tefs  dye.  If,  as. 
the  expreflions  of  the  treaty,  which  admit  of  fome  la- 
titude in  their  meaning,  lead  us  to  apprehend,  Great 
Britain  hath  acquired  only  the  right  of  fettling  in  thofe 
places  which  its  fubjeds  had  ufurped,  Spain  may  put 
an  end  to  her  uneafinefs  on  this  point,  by  encouraging 
the  cutting  of  its  own.  wood  which  is  more  valuable, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furnifh  all  Europe  with  enough 
for  their  confumption.  By  this  judicious  policy,  Hie 
will  ruin  the  Englifh  colony,  and  without  force  get  rid 
of  a  neighbour  much  more  dangerous  than  fhe  ima- 
gines; 
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BOOK  gines ;  (he  will  then  regain  an  important  branch  of 
*}**_  M  trade,  which  for  a  long  time  hath  been  fo  considerably 
reduced,  that  Campeachy  receives  from  the  mother 
country  no  more  than  a  fingle  veflel  every  three  or 
four  years.  What  this  doe$  not  bring  away  is  carried 
off  by  fmall  veflels  to  Vera-Crux,  which  is  the  true 
point  of  union  bet  weep  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Ou>  Vera-Cruz  ferved  at  firft  for  a  mart.  This 
town,  built  and  founded  by  Cortez,  on  the  very  fpot 
where  he  landed,  is  fuuated  on  a  river,  which  is  dry 
one  part  of  the  year,  but  which  in  the  rainy  feafon  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  Urged  vefiels.  The  danger  t* 
which  they  were  exp^fed  in  a  fitugtion  where  nothing 
defended  them  againft  the  violence,  of  the  winds  fo  com- 
mon in  thefe  latitudes,  induced  the  feamei)  to  feek  for 
more  fecure  fhelter ;  which  they  fpund  eighteen  miles 
lower  down  pn  the  fame  coaft.  There  they  built  new 
Vera  Cruz  feventy  two  leagues  diftance  from  the  capi- 
tal of  Mexico. 

Nxw  Vera-Cruz  is  fituated  in  a  climate  rendered  dif- 
agreeable  by  a  burning  fun  and  by  the  exceflive  heats, 
or  unwholefome  by  the  continual  rains.  Dry  fend* 
bound  it  on  the  north,  and  infe&ious  marches  on  thf 
weft.  Its  Greets  are  ftraight,  but  the  houfes  are  built 
of  wood.  No  nobility  are  to  be  met  with  here,  and 
the  merchants  always  prefer  living  at  Angelos.  The 
fmall.  number  of  Spaniards,  who  are  fixed  here  cither 
by  avarice  or  by  indigence  in  fo  wretched  and  dangerous 
a  place,  live  in  a  privacy  and  with  a  parfimony  that  are 
unknown  in  all  other  commercial  places* 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  confift  of  a  wall, 
eight  towers  erected  at  certain  diftances,  and  two  baf- 
tions  which  command  the  fhore.  These  works,  weak 
in  themfelves  and  ill  conftru&ed,  are  in  an  extremely 
ruinous  ftate ;  fo  that  for  the  defence  of  the  place  they 
depend  only  on  the  forrrefc  of  St.  Juan  de  UUoa,  that  is 
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built  «n  a  rock,  fronting  the  town,  and  at  the  diftance  BOOK 
of  a  mile  from  it*  *  _  1 

This  harbour  has  the  difadvantage  of  not  bting  able 
to  hold  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  veffels,  which 
are  not  always  flickered  from  the  northern  winds.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  by  two  canals  only,  which  are  fo 
narrow,  as  to  admit  but  one  (hip.     The  approaches 
alfo  are  rendered  dangerous  by  feveral  fmall  iflands, 
-which  the  Spaniards  call  Cayos,  and  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  rocks  between  wind  and  water,  almoft  impercep- 
tible.    Thefe  obftacles  which  they  deemed  infurmoun- 
tabk,  except  by  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  fpot  ac- 
quired after  many  years  experience,  having  been  over- 
come by  certain  defperate  pirates,  who  furprifed  the 
place  in  1712,  towers  were  conftrufied  on  the  (bore, 
where  vigilant  fentinels  continually  keep  guard  for  the 
common  fafety. 

It  is  into  this  wretched  harbour,  which  is  properly 
the  only  one  there  is  in  the  gulf,  that  the  fleet  arrives, 
whofe  deftination  is  to  furnifh  Mexico  with  European 
merchandise.  It  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz  every  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  according  as  occafions  and  cir- 
cumftances  require.  It  ordinarily  confifls  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  merchant  (hips,  and  is  efcorted  by  two  men  of 
war,  or  a  greater  number,  if  requifite. 

Wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  conftitute  the  mod  bulky 
part  of  the  cargo.  Gold  and  filver  fluffs,  gold  and  fil- 
verlace,  cloths,  linen,  filks,  laces,  hats,  jewels,  dia- 
monds, and  fpices  compote  the  richefl  part. 

The  fleet  fets  out  from  Europe  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  at  the  lateft  m  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  it  would  incur  from 
the  violence  of  the  north  wind  in  the  open  fea,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  landing  places,  if  it  fet  fail  in  any  other 
feafon.  In  its  paflage  it  takes  in  refrefliments  at  Porta 
Rico,  and  repairs  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  its  cargo 

is 
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B  O  O  K  is  carried  to  Xalapa.  In  this  town,  which  is  fituated 
1!^  f  twelve  leagues  from  the  harbour  on  the  back  of  a 
mountain,  and  commodioufly  built,  is  held  a  fair, 
which  is  limited  by  the  laws  to  fix  weeks,  but  which 
fometimes  is  prolonged  at  the  folicitation  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country  or  thofe  of  Spain.  The  propor- 
tion of  metals  to  merchandife  is  what  determines  the 
gain  or  lofs  of  exchanges.  If  one  of  thefe  objefts  is  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  other,  great  prejudice  refults 
to  the  feller  or  buyer.  Formerly  the  royal  treafure  was 
fent  from  the  capital  to  Vera-Cruz,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet  there  ;  but  fince  this  key  of  the  new  world 
was  pillaged  by  pirates  in  1683,  it  waits  the  arrival  of 
the  (hips  and  flops  at  Angelos,  which  is  only  thirty-five 
leagues  diftant. 

When  the  bufinefs  is  finilhed,  the  gold,  filver,  co- 
chineal, leather,  vanilla,  logwood,  and  fome  goods  of 
inconfiderable  value  which  Mexico  furniflies,  are  put 
on  board.  The  fleet  then  dire&s  its  courfe  for  the  Ha- 
vanna,  where  after  being  joined  by  fome  regifter  fliips 
difpatched  to  different  ports,  it  arrives  at  Cadiz  by  the 
channel  of  Bahama. 

In  the  interval  between  the  one  fleet  and  the  other, 
the  court  of  Spain  fends  out  two  men  of  war  which 
they  call  Azogues,  to  carry  to  Vera-Cruz  the  quickfilver 
that  is  neceflary  for  working  the  mines  of  Mexico.  The 
quickfilver  was  originally  drawn  from.  Peru  ;  but  the 
commiflions  were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  frequent- 
ly attended  with  fraud,  that  in  1734  it  was  judged  to  be 
more  convenient  to  fend  it  from  Europe*  The  mines  of 
Guadalcanal  at  firft  furnifhed  them  with  the  means. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  forfaken  for  the  richer  mines 
of  Almeda  in  Eftramadura.  The  Azogues,  to  which 
they  fometimes  join  two  or  three  merchant  (hips,  which 
can  only  carry  the  fruits  of  Spain,  are  laden  in  return 
with  the  produce  of  thofe  goods  that  have  been  fold 

fmce 
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iitice  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  or  of  thofe  which  had  BOOK 
been  delivered  on  credit.  .   J  _ 

If  any  arrears  dill  remain,  they  are  commonly 
brought  back  by  the  (hips  of  war  which  Spain  builds  at 
the  Havanna,  and  which  always  pafs  to  Vcra-Cruz, 
before  they  fet  fail  for  Europe.  Affairs  are  conduced 
in  a  different  manner  at  Peru,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  the 
iubfequent  book. 


End  pp  the  second  Book. 
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BOOK      III. 

Conqueft  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.  Changes  that  have 
happened  in  this  Empire  Jmce  that  change  of  govern* 
menU 


B  O  OKpOLUMBUS  was  no  (boner  firmly  eftablifhed 
,_r_***rVjl  in  the  ifland  of  San  Domingo  than  he  profecuted 
Expediti-  his  difcoveries.  In  one  of  his  voyages  he  difcovered  the 
ons  that     Oroonoko,  and  in  the  other  the  bay  of  Honduras.   He 

ttadifco-  c'car'y  f*w  tn**  w^at  he  had^  found  was  a  continent, 
very  of  Pe-  and  his  genius  led  him  further  than  merely  to  fufpeft 
ru-  that  beyond  this  continent  was  another  ocean,  which 

muft  terminate  at  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  poffible  that 
thefe  two  feas  might  have  a  mutual  communication, 
and  he  ftudioufly  employed  himfeff  to  find  it  out.  In 
order  to  make  this  difcovery,  he  failed  along  the  coaft 
as  near  as  he  could.  He  touched  at  all  places  which 
were  acceflible ;  and  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  na- 
vigators of  his  time,  who  behaved  in  the  countries  where 
they  arrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  they  were  never  to 
revifit  them,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  equity,  at- 
tention, and  humanity,  which  procured  him  their  af- 
fection. The  ifthmus  of  Darien  particularly  engaged 
his  obfervation.  He  thought  that  the  rivers,  which 
poured  into  it,  were  an  arm  of  the  great  ocean,  which 
united  by  a  narrow  (trait,  the  feas  of  South  and  North 
America,  and  therefore  feemed  to  open  to  his  wiflies 
the  paflage  and  communication  he  was  in  fearch  of. 
After  he  had  explored  thefe  rivers  with  extreme  atten- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  found  himfelfdifappointed  in  his  expectations*  B 
he  contented  himfelf  with  founding  a  colony.  The 
pride,  mercenary  difpofnion,  and  imprudence  of  his 
companions,  infpired  the  natives  of  the  country  with 
the  urmo.ft  hatred,  who  at  firft  appeared  tolerably  wqll 
difpofed  to  permit  this  eftablilhinent.  They  were  o- 
bliged  to  reimbark  and  fail  away  in  Yeflels  which  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  fea  any  longer. 

The  intelligence  however  which  was  obtained  was 
not  entirely  loft.   Vefpucius,  Ojeda,  Lacofa,  Pinion, 
Roldan,  Nino,  Lopez,  Baft  id  os,  Solia,  and  Nicuefla, 
followed  the  path  which  Columbus  had  (raced  out  for 
them.  Thefe  adventurers,  who  had  only  received  from 
government  a  permiflion  to  make  difcoveries,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  vain  glory  of  the  nation  rather  than  to  extend 
its  dominions,  thought  neither  of  eftablifhing  colonies 
-which  they  might  cultivate,  nor  forming  commercial 
connexions  with  the  petty  nations  which  they  difco- 
vered.    The  profpeQ  of  remote  fortunes  which  might 
have  been  made  by  thefe  prudent  meafures*,  was  too 
much  above  the  prejudices  of  thefe  barbarous  tin*e^ 
£ven  the  reasoning  which  might  have  led  $\em  to  (he 
knowledge  of  thefe  advantage*,  would  not  have  impart- 
ed a  fufficient  impulfe  to  animate  them.    Nothing  but 
the  allurement  of  immediate  gain  could  ftimujate  men 
to  enterprises  fo  hazardous  as  were  thofe  for  which  this 
age  was  diftinguilhed.     Gold  alone  attracted  them  (q 
the  continent  of  America,  and  made  them  brave  dan- 
gers, difeafes  and  death,  which  they  wereexpofed  to  in 
the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  at  their  arrival,  or  their  re- 
turn ;  and  by  a  terrible  but  juft  vengeance,  the  Europe* 
an  barbarity  and  luft  qf  gold,  exhaufted  at  once  the 
two  hemifpheres  pf  their  inhabitants,  and  deftru&ion, 
raged  equally  among  thofe  whp  were  the.  plunderers  and 
aflaffins,  as  among  the  plundered  people. 

R  a  Among 
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BOOK  Among  the  number  of  villains  who  ravaged,  depo- 
ra*  pulated,  and  deftroyed  thefc  unhappy  coafts  of  a  worM 
which  was  no  fooner  difcovered  than  it  was  exterminated, 
there  was  one  man  who  had  naturally  an  agreeable  af- 
pe£t,  a  robuft  conftitution,  an  intrepid  courage,  and  a 
popular  eloquence,  and  who  had  imbibed  fome  good 
principles  from  a  liberal  education.  His  name  was  Vafco 
Nugnes  de  Balboa.  Finding  at  Darien,  where  there 
was  greater  plenty  of  riches  than  in  other  places,  a  (mail 
number  of  Spaniards,  whom  this  circumftance  alone 
had  attraded  there,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  with 
the  defign  of  forming  a  permanent  fettlement.  He 
found  at  firft  in  the  country  fome  of  that  fame  fpecies 
of  little  white  men,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and 
in  certain  of  the  Afiatic  iilands.  They  are  covered  with 
a  down  of  a  gliftening  white  colour.  They  have  no 
hair;  and  their  eyes  are  red.  They  only  fee  well  in  the 
night  time.  They  are  feeble,  and  their  faculties  appear 
to  be  more  circumfcribed  than  thofe  of  other  men. 
Thefe  favages  were  few  in  number ;  but  others  of  a 
different  fpecies  were  found  on  the  coaft.  Thefe  were 
brave  and  hardy  enough  to  defend  their  liberty.  They 
had  a  very  extraordinary  cuftom  among  them,  which 
was  that  the  hufbands  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  and 
the  wives  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  ufed  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  a  finger ;  fo  that  by  looking  on  their  hands 
one  might  fee  whether  they  were  widowers  or  widows, 
and  how  often  they  had  been  fo. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  or  will  probably  ever  be 
faid,  that  can  fatisfadorily  explain  the  various  perver- 
sions of  human  reafon.  If  the  women  alone  had  been 
obliged  to  cut  off  a  finger  at  the  deceafe  of  their  huf- 
bands, it  would  be  natural  to  fufped  that  they  had  pur- 
posed hereby  to  prevent  a  widow  from  fraudulently 
palming  herfelf  for  a  virgin  on  a  fecond  hufband  who 
might  have  had  no  knowledge  of  her  former  conneSi- 

on, 
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on,  a  thing  very  feafible  among  wandering  nations;  BOOK 

But  this  conjecture  would  be  groundless,  when  applied 

to  the  cafe  of  hu (bands,  whofe  condition  could  never 

be  attended  with  fuch  great  inconveniences,  as  that 

they  fhould  have  ftudied  to  indicate  it  by  indelible  figns. 

This  cuftom  hath  obtained  in  other  countries ;  but  the 

following  is  peculiar  to  Darien. 

When  a  widow  died,  they  interred  in  the  fame  grave 
fuch  of  her  children,  whofe  tender  age  rendered  it  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence. 
As  nobody  would  take  the  charge  of  thefe  orphans,  they 
butchered  them  to  prevent  their  being  ftarved  to  death. 
The  charity  of  thefe  barbarians  extended  no  further. 
This  is  the  greateft  enormity,  to  which  the  mod  deplo- 
rable ftate  of  favage  life  was  ever  able  to  impel  man.* 
•kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  thefe  barbari- 
ans* Balboa  fucceeded  in  difperfing  the  inhabitants  of 
Darien,  in  fubje&ing  them  or  gaining  their  confidence, 
and  he  fettled  his  country  men  on  their  territory. 

One  day  as  he  was  dividing  fome  gold  with  one  of 
his  companions*  a  conteft  arofe  between  them.  A  fa- 
vage, incenfed  at  a  rapacioiifnefs  fo  repugnant  to.  his 
rnanner6,  {hook  the  fcales  fo  violently,  that  he  overfet 
all  the  gold  that  was  in  them.  Since  you  quarrel  for  fuch 
a  trifle,  faid  he  to  the  two  Spaniards,  and  it  is  this  metal 
<wbicb  has  made  you  quit  your  country,  and  barajs  fo  many 
nations ,  I  will  lead  you  to  a  place ,  tvbere  you  Jball  be  fa- 
itisfied.  He  fulfilled  his  engagment,  and  condu&ed  Bal- 
boa, with  one  hundered  and  fifty  Spaniards,,  acrofs  a 
neck  of  land  fixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  long  to  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Sea. 

Panama,  which  was  built  there  in  15 18,  opened  a, 
new  and  extenfive  career,  to  the  reftlefsnefs  and  avarice 
of  the  Caftilians.  The  ocean,  which  waflied  its  watlt 
conveyed  them  to  Peru,  whofe  riches  were  bopft&l  of 

R  3  in 
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B  O  O  K  in  this  part  of  the  new  worfd,  though  but  in  a  vague 
manner.  The  reports  that  prevailed  concerning  the 
ftrength  of  (his  immenfe  empire  did  not  cad  a  damp  up- 
on that  ardour  which  its  treafurcs  excited ;  and  the 
world  faw  without  aftonifhment  three  men,  born  in  ob- 
fcurity,  undertake  at  their  own  expence  to  fubvert  a 
throne  that  had  fubfifted  with  glory  for  feveral  centuries. 

Trancts  Pizarro,  who  is  the  molt  known  among 
them,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Eftrama- 
dura.  His  education  had  been  fo  neglefied  that  he  could 
not  read.  Tending  of  flocks,  which  was  his  firft  em- 
ployment, not  fuiting  his  character,  he  embarked  for 
the  new  world.  His  avarice  and  ambition  infpired  him 
with  a  boundlefs  a&ivity.  He  was  in  every  expedition, 
and  fignalized  himfelf  in  mod  of  them ;  and  he  acquir- 
ed in  the  feveral  (ituations  in  which  he  was  employed/ 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  is  indifpenfa- 
b?y  neceffary  to  advancement,  but  in  particular  to  Thofe 
who  by  their  birth  have  every  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with. 
The  ufe  he  had  hitherto  made  of  his  natural  and  moraf 
abilities,  perfuadcd  him  that  nothing  was  above  his  ta- 
lents, and  he  formed  the  plan  of  exerting  them  again  ft 
Peru. 

To  thefe  defigns  he  aflbciated  Diego  de  Almagro, 
whofe  birth  was  ^equivocal,  but  whofe  courage  was 
proved.  He  had  ever  been  found  temperate,  patient, 
and  indefatigable  in  thofe  cafnps  m  which  he  had  grown 
old.  In  this  fchool  he  had  acquired  a  franknefs  which 
is  oftener  learnt  heve  than  in  other  fituations ;  as  well 
as  that  obduracy  and  cruelty  which  are  but  too  com- 
mon/ 

The  fortune  of  two  foldiers,  though  confiderable,  be- 
ifog  found  infufficient  to  the  coriqueft  they  meditated, 
ftey  joined  themfelves  to  Fernand  dfe'Luques.  He  w*s 
i  mercenary  prteft,  who  had  amafled  prodigious  wealth 
by  dl  the  methods  which  fuperttitibn  tenders  eafy  to 
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his  profeffion,  and  by  fome  means  peculiar  to  the  man*  BOOK 
ners  of  that  age.  '• 

As  the  bads  of  their  aflociation  the  confederates  mu- 
tually agreed,  that  each  fhould  engage  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  this  enterprize ;  that  the  wealth  accruing 
from  it  fliould  be  equally  feared,  and  that  they  (hould 
reciprocally  obferve  an  inviolable  fidelity.  The  parts 
that  each  was  to  a&in  this  great  fcene,  Tvere  diftribut- 
ed  as  the  good  of  the  common  caufe  required.  Pizarro 
was  to  command  the  troops,  Almagro  condu&  the  fuc- 
cours,  and  Luqaes  prepare  the  means.  This  plan  of 
ambition,  avarice,  and  ferocioufnefs,  was  completed  by 
fanaticifm.  Laques  publicly  confecrated  a  hoft;  part 
of  which  he  ate,  and  divided  the  reft  between  his  two 
affociates;  all  three  fwearing  by  the  blood  of  their  God, 
that  to  enrich  themfelves,  they  would  not  fpare  the 
blood  of  man. 

The  expedition  commenced  under  thefe  horrible  an- 
fpices,  was  not  fortunate;  the  rtieafures  being  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  famine,  ficknefs,  and  mifunderftand- 
ing,  by  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  the  winds 
and  currents,  and  by  the  arms  of  the  Indians   they 
found  themfelves  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  returning 
without  having  effe&ed  any^eftablifhment,  or  done  any 
thing  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterif y.    At  the 
end  of  150$,  Panama  received  the  wrecks  of  an  arma- 
ment, which  two  years  before  bad  excited  its  /ealoufy. 
Far  from  being  difcouraged  by  thefe  calamities,  the 
three  aflfdciates  were  fired  with  a  more  vehement  paf- 
fton  of  pofleffing  treafures  which  were  now  better  known 
to  them.     They  imagined  that  they  fliould  at  laft  af- 
furedly acquire  them,  if  they  could  difengage  themfelves 
from  a  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Panama,  who 
had  oppofed  them',  fometimes  openly,  at  other  times 
clandestinely.    The  court  of  Spain  granted  them  what 
they  folicited>  ahd  their  audacity  now  took  a  higher 
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BOOK  flight.  In  1 530  they  fitted  out  three  veflels,  on  board 
iw>rv*!,  of  which  they  embarked  one  hundred  fourfcore  and  five 
foldiers,  thirty-feven  horfes,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Thefe  forces,  which  were  fucceffively  augmented  by 
fome  feeble  reinforcements,  were  commanded  by  Pizar- 
rof  who  after  a  feries  of  extreme  difficulties  which  his 
intrepid  avarice  furraounted,  at  laft  arrived  at  Tumbez 
on  the  frontiers  of  Peru. 
State  of  If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited,  Peru  had  been  an 

*cru  "£**  extenfive  and  civilised  empire  for  four  centuries.  It 
corcrcd  was  founded  by  Manco-Capac,  and  by  his  wife  Mama- 
Ocello-Huaco.  It  has  been  conje&ured  that  thofe 
two  perfons  might  be  the  defcendents  of  certain  navi- 
gators of  Europe  or  the  Canaries,  who  were  fhipwreck- 
ed  op  the  coaft  of  Brafil. 

To  fupport  this  conje&ure,  it  has  been  faid,  that 
the  Peruvians  divided  the  year  as  we  do  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty-five  days,  and  that  they  had  fome  notion 
of  aftronomy ;  that  they  were  acquainted   with   the 
points  of  the  horizon  where  the  fun  fets  in  the  futn- 
iper  and  winter  folftice,  and  in  the  equinoxes ;  marks 
which  the  Spaniards  deftroyed  as  being  monuments  of 
Indian  fuperftition.    It  has  been  aflerted*  that  the  race 
of  the  Incas  was  whiter  than  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  feveral  of  the  royal  family  had  beards ; 
but  it  is  a  known  fad,  that  there  are  certain  features, 
whether  ill-formed  or  irregular,  that  are  preferved  in 
fome  families,  though  tbey  do  not  conftantly  pafs  from 
generation  to  generation.   And  laftly,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  it  was  a  tradition  generally  diffufed  throughout 
Peru,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age;  that  there 
would  one.  day  arrive  by  Tea  men  with  beards,  and  of 
fuch  fuperiority  in  arms,  that  nothing  could  refill  them. 
If  there  fhould  be  apy  of  pur  readers  difpofed  to  adopt 
this  opinion,  they  muft  neceflarily  allow  tbat  there  mud 
have  elapfed  a  considerable.  fp*ce  of  tune  between  the 

(hip- 
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fhipwreck,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  B  O  O  K 
Widiout  fuppofing  this  immenfe  interval,  would  not 
the  legislator  have  given  the  favages  whom  he  collected 
together,  fome  notion  of  writing,  though  he  fhould 
not  himfcK  have  been  able  to  read  ?  Would  he  not 
have  taught  them  feveralof  our  arts  and  methods  of  do* 
ing  things?  Would  he  not  have  inftruded  them  in  cer- 
tain tenets  of  his  religion  ?  Either  it  was  not  an  Europe- 
an who  founded  the  throne  of  the  Incas,  or  we  muft 
neceflarily  believe  that  the  veflel  of  his  anceftors  was 
wrecked  on  the  coafts  of  America  at  an  sera  fo  remote, 
that  the  fucceeding  generations  muft  have  forgotten  all 
the  cuftom*  of  the  place  from  whence  they  fprang. 

It  was  on  a  hilly  country  that  Manco  at  fir  ft  eftablifti- 
ed  his  dominion.  Perhaps,  he  found  there  people  left 
barbarous,  better  difpofed  to  receive  inftrudion,  and 
who  had  already  begun  to  be  civilized.  It  is  far  from 
being  improbable,  that  fociety  forms  much  more  flowiy 
in  countries  that  are  fruitful  and  abounding  in  vegeta- 
bles, than  in  thofe  to  which  nature  has  been  lefs  boun- 
tiful. It  is  the  want  men  have  of  affiftance  from  each 
other,  that  more  ftrongly  induces  them  to  unite  in  fo- 
ciety ;  and  this  reciprocal  dependance  is  more  fenfibly 
felt  on  barren  mountains,  than  in  fruitful  plains. 

The  two  legiflators  declared  themfelves  the  children 
of  the  fun.  Undoubtedly  they  thought  that  this  pre- 
judice would  animate  the  Peruvians,  roufe  their  courage* 
and  infpire  them  with  a  greater  attachment  to  their 
country,  and  more  fubmiffion  to  the  laws.  Was  this 
fiftion  more  abfurd  than  thofe  which  have  been  fo 
warmly  embraced  by  fome  celebrated  nations,  which 
ftill  are  our  guides  and  our  models  ? 

By  the  aid  of  this  deceit  the  empire  of  the  Incas  had 
fiourifhed  under  eleven  fovereigns,  who  were  all  prudent, 
humane  and  juft,  when  the  emperor  HuanaCapac  feiz- 
ed  upon  Quito.  In  order  to  fecure  the  pofleifion  of  it,  he 

married 
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BOOK  married  the  only  heirefs  of  the  dethroned  king,  from 
whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Atabalipa.  This  young  prince, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  demanded  the  inheritance 
of  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  Huafcar  refufed  to  put 
him  in  pofleffion  of  it ;  on  which  they  had  recourfe  to 
arms.  The  mod  ambitious  of  the  two  brothers  was 
beaten,  taken  prifoner,  and  (hut  up  in  Cufco,  where 
he  was  afterwards  (trangled.  His  happy  rival,  now  ele- 
vated above  his  warmeft  expectations,  found  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  provinces. 

These  troubles,  wfcich  for  the  firft  time  had  agitated 
Peru,  were  not  entirely  appeafed,  when  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  the  empire.  Thofe  people  who  were  willing 
to  appeafe  the  fun,  whom  they  believed  was  incenfed 
againft  them,  loaded  thefe  (hangers  with  prefents, 
(hewed  them  the  kindeft  offices,  and  manifefted  a  refped 
for  them  which  bordered  on  adoration.  In  that  confu- 
fion  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  ftitl  involved, 
nobody  thought  of  oppofing  Pizarro's  march,  who  arriv- 
ed without  the  leaft  obftruQion  at  the  palace  of  Caxa- 
malca.  He  was  but  juft  arrived,  when  he  received  from 
Atabalipa,  who  was  not  far  diftant,  fruits,  corn,  eme- 
ralds, and  feveral  vafes  of  gold  and  filver.  The  recep- 
tion which  the  court  gave  to  his  brother  Fernando,  cor- 
refponded  with  thefe  advances.  They  were  profufe  in 
civilities,  and  lavifhed  treafures,  and  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  upon  him.  The  emperor  however  did  not  diflem- 
ble  hisdefire  that  the  Spaniards  would  quit  his.  provin- 
ces, and  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would  go  the  next 
morning  to  concert  with  their  chief  proper  meafures  for 
this  retreat. 

To  prepare  for  battle  without  fuffering  the  leaft  pre- 
paration of  war  to  be  perceived,  was  the  only  difpofition 
that  Pizarro  made  for  the  reception  of  the  prince.  He 
planted  his  cavalry  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where 
they  could  not  be  feen:  the  infantry  was  in  the  court, 

and 
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and  his  artillery  was  pointed  towards  the  gate  where  the  BOOK 
emperor  was  to  enter. 

Atabalipa  came  without  fufpicionto  the  place  ap- 
pointed. He  was  attended  by  about  fifteen  thoufand 
men.  He  was  carried  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  gold 
glittered  in  the  arms  of  his  troops.  He  turned  to  the 
principle  officers,  and  faid  to  them :  Tbefe  firangert  are 
tbe  meffengers  of  tbe  Gods ;  be  careful  of  offending  tbem. 
They  were  now  pretty  near  the  palace,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Pizarro,  when  a  dominican,  named  Vincent 
de  Valverdo,  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  his  bre- 
viary in  the  other,  c^me  up  to  the  emperor.  He  flopped 
him  in  his  march,  and,  by  his  interpreter,  made  him  a 
long  fpeech,  in  which  he  expounded  to  him  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  preffed  him  to  embrace  this  mode  of  wor- 
flwp,  and  propofed  to  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru. 

The  emperor,  who  had  heard  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  replied,  I  am  very  willing  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  not  his  vaflal ;  the  pope  mull 
fnrcly  be  a  very  extraordinary  man.  to  give  fo  liberally 
-what  does  not  belong  to  him.  I  fhall  not  change  my 
religion  for  another;  and  if  the  chriflians  aciore  a  God 
vrho  died  upon  a  crofs,  1  worfhip  the  fun  who  never 
4ies»  He  then  aflted  Vincent  where  he  learnt  alt  that  he 
had  juft  faid  of  God  and  the  creation.  In  ibis  book,  replied 
the  monk,  presenting  at  the  fame  time  his  breviary  to 
the  emperor.  Atabalipa  took  the  book,  examined  it  on 
all  fides,  fell  a  laughing,  and  throwing  away  the  bre- 
viary, added,  This  book  tells  me  nothing  of  all  this.  Vincent 
then  turned  towards  the  Spaniards,  crying  out  with  all 
his  might  Vengeance?  my  friends,  vengeance  I  Cbrijtians, 
do  you  not  fee  bow  be  defpifes  tbe  gofptlf  Kill  tbefe  dogs; 
who  trample  underfoot  tbe  law  of  God! 

The  Spaniards,  who  probably  had  with  difficulty  re- 
drained  that  fury,  and  that  thirft  of  blood  which  the 
-fight  of  the  gold  and  of  the  infidels  had  infpired  them 

with 
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BOOK  with,  inftantly  obeyed  the  dominican.  Let  the  reader 
judge  of  the  impreflion  that  mud  have  heen  made  on 
the  Peruvians  by  the  fight  of  the  horfes  who  trampled 
upon  them,  and  by  the  noife  and  effe£t  of  the  cannon 
and  muiketry  which  beat  them  down.  Thefe  wretches 
fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  they  fell  one  upon 
another.  A  dreadful  (laughter  was  made  of  them. 
Pizarro  himfelf  advanced  towards  the  emperor,  made  his 
infantry  put  to  the  fwordall  that  furrounded  his  throne, 
took  the  monarch  prifoner,  and  purfued  all  the  reft  of  the 
day  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of  bis  foldiers.  A 
multitude  of  princes  of  the  race  of  the  Incas,  the  rainif- 
ters,  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  all  that  compofed  the 
court  of  Atabalipa,  were  maffacred.  They  did  not  even 
fpare  that  prodigious  crowd  of  women,  old  men,  and 
children,  who  were  come  from  all  parts  to  fee  their 
emperor  and  the  Spaniards.  Whilft  this  carnage  conti- 
nued, Vincent  ceafed  not  to  animate  the  affaflins  who 
were  tired  with  (laughter,  exhorting  them  to  life  not  the 
edge  but  the  point  of  their  fword s,  in  order  to  inflict 
deeper  wounds.  'When  the  Spaniards  returned  from  this 
atrocious  butchery,  they  paffed  the  night  in  drunkennefs, 
dancing,  and  all  the  excefles  of  debauchery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pizarro-s  thoughts  were  engaged  in 
contriving  how  he  fhould  get  rid  of  his  prifoner.  Vin- 
cent faid  that  he  was  an  hardened  prince,  that  ought  to 
be  treated  like  Pharaoh.  There  was  in  the  train  of  the 
Spaniih  general,  an  Indian  who  had  embraced  the  chrif- 
tian  faith.  His  name  was  Philipillo,  and  he  was  cm- 
ployed  as  interpreter.  They  pitched  upon  him  to  frame 
an  accufatipn  againft  the  emperor  for  having  defigned 
to  raife  his  fubjeQs  againft  the  tyrants.  On  this  fole 
depofition,  Atabalipa  was  condemned  to  death.  They 
had  the  effrontery  to  try  him  with  all  the  forms,  and 
this  atrocious  farce  was  followed  with  thofe  horrid  con- 
fequences,  that  muft  neceffarily  be  expected  from  it. 

•    .     After 
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After  this  judiciary  aflaflination,  Pizarro  penetrated  BOOK 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire.  Cufco  opened  to  him 
its  gates,  and  offered  him  more  treafures,  than  there 
perhaps  were  ifi  all  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of  the 
new  world.  Thefe  treafures  became  the  fpoil  of  two 
hundred  Spaniards,  who,  though  matters  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  riches,  fought  for  more,  impelled  by  that  third  of 
gold  which  increafes  in  proportion  as  it  is  gratified. 
Temples  and  private  houfes  were  dripped  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  Peruvians  were  op- 
prefled  in  all  parts,  and  rapes  committed  every  where  on 
their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  people  driven  to  defperation  took  up  arms,  and 
laid  (iege  at  once  to  Cufco  and  Lima :  but  thefe  un- 
happy wretches  in  feveral  engagements  were  not  able  to 
kill  more  than  fix  hundred  of  their  enemies;  who  con- 
tinually receiving  freih  fupplies,  were  at  laft  univerfally 
victorious.  In  a  little  time  the  Spaniards  in  Peru 
amounted  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  mu(keteersr 
without  reckoning  pikemen,  archers,  and  cavalry. 
The  Peruvians  were  under  a  jieceffity  of  fubmitting  to 
the  yoke,  fuch  as  the  tyrants  chofe  to  impofe  on 
them. 

So  remarkable  a  revolution  hath  been  a  fubjed  of 
amazement  to  all  nations.  Peru  is  a  country  very  dif- 
ficult of  accefs,  where  one  mud  continually  climb 
mountains,  and  perpetually  march  in  narrow  pafles  and 
defiles.  One  is  their  obliged  to  be  inceffamly  pa  (Ting 
and  repaffing  torrents  and  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are 
always  deep.  Four  or  five  thoufand  men,  with  a  mo- 
derate (hare  of  courage  and  underdanding  would  deft  roy 
the  mod  numerous  and  bed  dilciplined  armies.  How 
could  it  then  poilibly  happen  that  a  whole  nation  dui  not 
even  attempt  todifpute  a  country,  the  nature  of  which 
was  fo  well  known  to  them,  againd  a  few  plunderers 

who  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  it  ? 

The 
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BOOK  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  fear  is  the  child  of  ignorance 
*  and  amazement;  becaufe  a  diforderly  multitude  can  do 
nothing  againft  a  fmall  number  of  difciplined  forces, 
and  becaufe  courage  unarmed  cannot  refift  cannon  (hot. 
Thus  without  having  recourfe  to  that  vain  prophecy, 
which  proclaimed  the  Spaniards  as  the  avengers  of  the 
Gods,  Peru  muft  neceflarily  have  been  fubdued,  even 
though  the  domeftic  diflentions  with  which  it  was.  then 
agitated,  had  not  facilitated  their  fubje&ion. 

The  empire  which  now  received  the  Spanifh  yoke 
had  been  governed  for  four  centuries,  or  perhaps  more, 
by  a  race  of  conquerors,  who  appeared  to  have  con- 
quered only  for  the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies. 
They  defcended  from  alegtflator,  who  could  not  perhaps 
have  been  paralleled  in  hiftory,tif  Confucius  had  not 
had  one  advantage  over  him,  that  of  having  no  occafion 
to  recur  to  fuperftition,  to  infure  allegiance  and  obe- 
dience to  his  laws. 

Man co  Capac,  who  colleded  together  the  favages 
of  Peru,  that  were  fcatterd  among  the  forefis,  tfyled 
bimfelf  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  who  was  fent  by  his 
father  to  teach  men  to  be  good  and  happy.  He  perfuaded. 
a  great  number  of  favages  to  adhere  to  him,  and  he 
founded  the  city  of  Cufco. 

He  taught  his  new  fubje&s  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
to  fow  corn  and  pulfe,  to  wear  cloaths,,  and  build  houfes.. 
His  wife  taught  the  Indian  women  to  fpin,  to  fmooth 
cotton  and  wools;  and  inflru&ed  them  in  all  the  exercifes 
fuitable  to  their  fez,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  domeftic 
oeconomy. 

He  told  them  that  they  muft  adore  the  fun ;  he  built 
temples  to  this  luminary,  and  aboli(hed  human  facri- 
fiefcs,  and  even  thofe  of  animals.  His  dependents  were 
the  only  priefts  of  his  nation. 

To  a  religion  replete  with  humanity  were  joined  pa- 
rental laws.    A  mod  wife  inftitution  enjoined  that  a 

young 
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young  man,  who  (hould  commit  a  fault,  (hould  be  B  O  O  K. 
(lightly  punifhed ;  but  that  his  father  (hould  be  refpon- 
fible  for  him.    Thus  it  was  that  found  morals  were 
always  inculcated  by  a  good  education. 

Polygamy  was  prohibited;  and  adultery  in  both 
fezes  punifhcd.  No  one  was  allowed  to  have  concubines 
but  the  emperor,  becaufe  the  race  of  the  fun  could  not 
be  too  much  multiplied.  Thefe  concubines  were  fe- 
le&ed  from  among   the  virgins  confecrated   to  the 

temple. 

Idleness  was  puniihed  as  the  fource  of  wickednefs, 
and  therefore  as  the  greateft  of  crimes.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  debility  incapacitated  for  labour,  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge ;  but  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  preferve  the  lands  that  are  fownfrom  thedevafta- 
tion  df  birds.  Every  one  was  obliged  to  make  his  own 
Ihoes,  manage  his  own  houfe,  and  conftrud  his  plough, 
women  made  the  apparel,  and  every  (ingle  family  knew 
how  to  fupply  its  own  wants. 

The  Peruvians  were  enjoined  to  love  one  another, 
and  every  circumftance  led  them  to  it.  Thofe  common 
labours,  which  were  always  enlivened  by  agreeable 
fongs;  the  objeft  itfdf  of  thefe  labours,  which  was  to 
affift  every  one  who  had  occafion  for  their  fuccour ;  that 
apparel  that  was  made  by  young  women  devoted  to  the 
worfltip  of  the  fun,  and  diftributed  by  the  emperor's 
officers  to  the  poor,  to  the  aged,  and  to  orphans ;  the 
union  which  muft  reign  in  thofe  decuries,  where  every 
one  was  mutually  infpired  with  refpeft  for  the  laws,  and 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  becaufe  the  punifiiments  that 
were  infli&ed  for  the  faults  of  one  individual,  fell  on 
the  whole  body ;  that  cuftom  of  regarding  each  other 
as  members  of  one  Tingle  family,  which  was  the  empire; 
all  thefe  manners  maintained  among  the  Peruvians  con- 
cord, benevolence,  patriotifm,  and  a  certain  public  fpi- 
rit,  and  contributed  as  much  as  poffible  to  fubftitute 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  moft  fublime  and  amiable  virtues,  in  lieu  of  perfo- 
m^lmmmJ  nal  intereft,  of  the  fpirit  of  property,  and  of  the  ufual 
incentives  employed  by  other  legiflators. 

These  virtues  were  rewarded  with  marks  of  diffinc- 
lion,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  fervices  rendered  to 
the  country.  Thofe  who  had  fignalized  thcmfelvcs  by 
an  exemplary  condu£t,  or  by  any  diftingutfhed  a&ions  of 
utility  to  the  public  good,  wore  as  a  mark  of  decoration 
cloaths  wrought  by  the  family  of  the  Incas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  thofe  ftatues,  which  the  Spaniards  pre- 
tended that  they  found  in  the  temples  of  the  fun,  and 
which  they  took  for  idols,  were  ftatues  of  men,  who 
by  the  greatnefs  of  their  talents,  or  by  a  life  replete  with 
illuftrious  actions,  had  merited  the  homage  or  love  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Such  great  men  were  alfo  the  cuftoroary  fubjefis  of 
poems  compofed  by  the  family  of  the  Incas  for  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  the  people. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  poetry  conducive  to 
morality.  At  Cufco,  and  in  all  the  other  towns  of 
Peru,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  reprcfented.  The 
firft  were  leflbns  of  duty  to  the  priefts,  warriors,  judges, 
and  people  of  diftinaion,  and  were  held  up  to  them  as 
models  of  public  virtue:  Comedies  ferved  for  inftruc- 
tion  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  taught  them  the 
exefcife  of  private  virtues,  and  even  of  domeftic  oeco- 
nomy, 

The  whole  (late  was  diftributed  into  decuries,  with 
an  officer  that  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  ten  families 
that  were  inftrufted  to  him.  A  fuperior  officer  had  the 
fame  infpeaionover  fifty  families,  others  over  a  hundred 
five  hundred,  and  a  thoufand. 

The  decurions,  and  the  other  fuperinjending  offi- 
cers up  to  the  fuperintendant  of  a  thoufand,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  latter  of  all  aBions 
whether  good  or  bad,  to  follicit  puniftments  and  re- 

wards 
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wards  for  each,  and  to  give  inforjiiatipn  if  there  was  8  0  0  K 
any  wain  of  prpvifipps,  deaths,  and  earn  for  this  year* 
The  fuperimendant  pf  a  thoufand  made  his  report  to 
the  minuter  pf  jthe  Inca, 

Atf.  the  laws  wefe  fever?,  but  this  feverity  was  at- 
tended only  with  good  effects.  The  Peruvians  were 
Grangers  to  crunes.  All  their  laws  were  reputed  to 
come  to  thjem  jrpnj  the  fun,  which  threw  light  upon 
their  $Qipns.  Th^  the  violation  of  3  law  became  a 
facrilege.  They  even  went  pf  their  own  accord  to  re- 
veal their  fnoA  fecret  faults,  and  tp  folicit  permiifion  to 
expiate  them.  They  told  jthe  Spaniards,  that  there 
sever  bad  been  one  xnan  of  the  fatnily  of  the  Incas,  that 
had  defended  punjfliipent. 

Thf.  lands  of  the  kingdonp,  that  were  fufceptible  pf 
cultivation^  were  divided  into  three  parts,  one  appro- 
priated to  the  fun,  another  to  the  Jnca,  and  the  third  to 
the.  people.     The  firft  were  cultivated  in  common,  ps 
we/e  likewife  the,  lands  of  prphans,  widows  aid  men, 
t.h$  infirg),  and  the  foldiers  w.h9  were  with  the  array. 
Thefe  we/e  cultivated  immediately  after  the  Unds  ap* 
pr.opr.iat£d  to  the  fun,  and  before  tfrpfe  qf  the  eipperor. 
Thp  timp  fpr  this  dujty  was  anflqun.eed  by  hfklwk:  it 
w^s  begun  and  .continued  with  the  -found  of  mufical  io- 
ftrument?,  and  the  chanting  of  hyrnq$. 

Thp  en^perpr  leyied^p  tribute,  and  ega&ed  ooibing 
Crona  his  fubje&s,  hut  jthe  cultivation  of  his  lands ;  the 
whole  produce  of  which,  being  deposited  in  ptublk  ma- 
gazines, was  acfceqijate  to  a4|  the  charges  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  lands*  dedicated  to  the  fijn,  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priefb  and  for  the  expen.ee  of  con- 
fee  rating  thofe  magnificent  temples  whofe  in  fide  was 
ificrufted  with  gold,  and  whofe  roofs  were  of  flyer. 

With  regard  to  the  la^ds,  that  were  in  the  hands  of 

individuals,  they   were  neither  here^tt^ry,  nQr  even 

Yol.  II.  S  eftates 
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BOOK  eftates  for  life :  the  divifion  of  them  was  continually 
varying,  and  was  regulated  with  ftriS  equity  according 
to  the  number  of  heads  which  compofed  every  family. 
There  was  no  other  wealthy  but  what  arofe  from  the 
produce  of  the  fields,  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  which 
was  all  that  was  granted  by  the  (late. 

This  cuftom  of  moveable  pofleflion  has  been  uni- 
versally cenfured  by  intelligent  people.  It  has  been 
their  general  opinion,  that  a  nation  would  never  rife 
to  any  ftrength,  and  to  any  greatnefs,  but  by  fixed, 
and  even  hereditary  property.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
firft  of  thefe  means,  we  fhould  fee  on  the  globe  only 
wandering  and  naked  favages,  wretched  by  fubfifting 
on  fuch  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  are  the  fole  and  fcan- 
ty  production  of  rude  nature.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fecond,  every  individual  would  live  only  for  himfelf ; 
mankind  would  be  deprived  of  every  permanent  advan- 
tage, that  paternal  affe&ion,  the  love  of  a  family  name, 
and  the  inexpreffible  confcioufnefs  that  we  feel  in  bene- 
fiting pofterity,  urge  us  to  ptirfue.  The  fyftem  of  fome 
bold  fpeculatifts,  who  have  regarded  property,  and  par- 
ticularly that  fpecies  of  it  which  is  hereditary,  as  an 
ufurpation  of  certain  members  of  fociety  over  others, 
is  refuted  by  the  fate  of  all  thofe  inftitutions,  where 
their  principles  have  been  reduced  to  praQice.  They 
have  all  miferably  pertfhed*  after  having  languiflied  for 
fome  time  in  a  (late  of  depopulation  and  anarchy.  Peru 
alone  hath.profpered  on  fo  uncertain  a  bafis. 

The  reafon  probably  is,  that  the  Incas  not  know- 
ing the  ufe  of  impofts,  and  having  only  the  commo- 
dities of  nature  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  govern- 
ment, muft  have  been  obliged  to  ftudy  how  to  mul- 
tiply them.  They  were  feconded  in  the  execution  of 
this  project  by  their  minifters,  by  inferior  officers,  and 
by  the  foldiers  themfelves,  who  received  nothing  but  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  fubfiflence  and  the  fup- 

port 
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port  of  their  rank.  Hence  fo  much  folicitude  to  atig-  & 
ment  them.  This  attention  might  have  for  its  princi-  . 
pal  objeft,  the  introduction  of  plants  into  the  lands  of 
their  fovereign :  but  his  patrimony  was  fo  mixed  and 
confounded  with  that  of  his  fubje&s,  that  it  was  not 
poifible  to  fertilize  the  one  without  fertilizing  the  other. 
The  people  encouraged  by  thefe  advantages,  which  left 
little  fcope  to  their  industry,  applied  themfelves  to  la* 
tours,  which  the  nature  of  their  foil,  of  their  climate* 
and  of  their  confumptions  rendered  very  eafy.  But  not- 
withstanding all  thefe  advantages,  notwithstanding  the 
ever  aQive  vigilance  of  .the  magistrate ;  notwithstanding 
the  certainty,  that  they  Should  never  fee  their  harvests 
ravaged  by  a  reftlefs  neighbour  ;  the  Peruvians  nevef 
raifed  themfelves  above  the  mere  neceiTaries  of  life.  We 
may  venture  to  afTert  that  they  would  have  acquired  the 
means  of  diverfifying  and  extending  their  enjoyments,  if 
their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the  introdudion  of 
rented,  transferable  and  hereditary  property. 

The  Peruvians,  though  at  the  very  fource  of  gold 
and  Silver,  knew  not  ths  ufe  of  coin.  They  had  nei* 
ther  commerce  nor  luxury ;  and  the  more  minute  arts, 
-which  owe  their  existence  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
focial  life,  were  in  a  very  imperfect  State  among  them* 
They  had  not  even  hieroglyphics,  which  among  all  na- 
tions were  the  firft  e Slays  towards  writing;  and  their 
quippos9  which  fupplied  the  place  of  writing  among 
them,  were  not  fo  good  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mexicans,  nor  even  as  thofe  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Peruvians  being  without  property*  with* 
out  trade,  and  almoft  without  the  relation  of  mutual 
interest*  governed  moreover  by  matters,  whofe  will 
framed  all  thofe  tranfitory  laws,  which  regulated  their 
manners,  had  fcarcely  any  occaSion-  for  writing.  All 
their  fciences  confuted  in  memory,  and  all  their  arts 
in  example.     They  learnt  their  religion  and  their  hif- 
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BOOK  tory  by  fangs,  and  thcif  duties  and  profeffions  by  labour 
™"     .  and  imitation. 

Their  legislation  was  undoubtedly  very  imperfed  and 
limited,  6oce  k  fuppofed  the  prince  always  juft  and  in- 
fallible,  and  the  siagiftrates  as  peried  as  the  prince. 
Among  a  civilized  people,  who  had  not  die  ant  of  wri- 
ting, the  laws  muft  have  been  fatal*  when  their  manner 
did  not  determine  the  application  and  ufe  of  them ; 
when  not  only  the  monarch*  but  hisofficers,  a  fuperin- 
tendaotof  ten,  of  an  hundred,  of  a  tboufand,  might 
change*  this  pleaiwe  the  deftu*aUan  of  pBmftwnents  and 
rewards.  Aoftcmg  fuch  a  people,  the  w&ft  laws  being 
deftitute  of  aH  precision  and  (lability,  muft  infenfibly 
ckange9nor  would  there  ffemaiaja  paffihilkyof  Winging 
them  back  to  their  primitive  chara&cr. 

The  coujtterbaila&ce  of  thefe  daagers  was  found  in 
liieir  abfblute  ignorance  of  geld  and  filver  com;. an 
Ignorance*  which  ia  a  Petavian  defpot  rendered  the  fa* 
tal  phrenzy  ol  amaffiog  riches  iropeffible.  It  was  found 
in  the  oonftitution  nf  the  empire,  which  bad  determined 
the  amount  of  the  Sovereign's  revenue,  by  determining 
the  portion  of  4tnds  which  -belonged  to  him.  It  was 
found  in  theeitremely  fmaU  number  and  moderate  na- 
ture of  their  wants*  vjbioh  -being  eaffly  gratified*  ren- 
dened  the  (people  happy  and  attached  to  the  government. 
It  was  -found  in  the  influence  of  their  religious  opinions* 
whidi  made  die  obfercation  of  the  laws  a  matter  /if  coor 
fcience.  Thus  w*s  the  defpdtifm  of  >the  Incas  founded 
on  a  mutual  confidence*  -between  the  ibveneignand  the 
people ;  a  confidence*  which  nefiilted  /from  the  -bone6- 
cence  of  ihe  prince*  from  the  conftant  prote&ion  he 
granted  to  all  his  fubje£ts*iand  from  the  evident  intereft 
they  had  in  preferring  their  obedience  to  him, 

A  py<rrhoki6M*  which  hath  Succeeded  to  a  blind 
credulity*  and  hath  been  fiometirnes  carried  to  unjuftifi- 
able  lengths*  hath  for  ifome  time  endeavoured  to  thaw* 

cloud 
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cloud  over  what  has  been  juft  related  of  the  lairs,  man-*  BOOK 

ners*    and  happinefs  of  antient  Peru.     This  pi  dure 

hath  appeared  to  fome  philofophers  as  chimerical,  and 

formed  only  by  the  naturally  romantic  imagination  of 

a  few  Spaniards.    But  among  the  deftroyers  of  this  dif- 

tinguiihed  part  of  the  new  world,  was  there  a  (ingle 

ruffian  capable  of  inventing  a  fable  fo  confiftent  in  all 

its  parts  ?  Was  there  any  among  them  humane  enough 

to  wifh  to  do  it,  fliould  he  have  been  capable  of  the 

talk?  Would  he  not  have  been  reflrained  by  the  fear 

of  augmenting  that  hatred,  which  fo  many  devaluations 

had  brought  on.  his  country  throughout  the    whole 

world  ?  Woijld  not  the  fable  have  been  contradtded 

by  a  multitude  of  witnefles,  who  would  have  feen  the 

contrary  of  what  was  publifhed  with  fo  much  pomp  ? 

•The  unanimous  teftimony  of  contemporary  writers,  and 

of  their  immediate  fucceflbrs,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 

the  ftroogeft  hiftorical  demonflration  that  can  poflibly 

be  defired. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  regard  to  thofe  exagge- 
rated relations,  which  the  conquerors  of  Peru  published 
concerning  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds  that  they  found  there.  The  defire  of 
adding  greater  fplendor  to  the  glory  of  their  triumphs, 
might  perhaps  blind  them.  Perhaps,  without  being  con* 
vinced  themfelves,  they  (ludied  to  impofe  on  their  own 
country  and  on  foreign  nations.  The  firft,  teftimonies, 
and  thofe  even  were  contradictory,  have  been  invali- 
dated by  fiicceeding  accounts,  and  at  laft  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  when  intelligent  perforjs  travelled  in  this  cele* 
brated  part  of  the  new  hemifphere. 

We  muft.  therefore  confider  as. fabulous  the  report  of 
that  prodigious  multitude  of  towns  built  with  fo  much 
labour  and  6xpence.  If  there  were  fo  many  fuperb  cities 
in  Peru,  why  do  none  exift,  .except  Cufco  and  Quito, 
but  thofe  the  conqueror  built?  Whence  comes  it  that 

S3  we 
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B  O  O  K  we  do  not  find  even  the  rums  of  any  of  thofe,  of  which 
fuch  pompous  defcriptions  have  been  published  ? 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  account  of  thofe 
majeftic  palaces  deflined  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Incas,  in  the  place  of  their  refidence  and  in  their  tra- 
vels. The  royal  manfions  fo  pompoufly  difplayed,were 
nothing  but  flints  placed  one  upon  another,  and  covered 
with  a  reddiih  clay. 

Wx  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  relation  of  thofe 
fortified  places,  which  defended  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Would  it  have  been  conquered  in  fo  fhort  a 
time,  if  it  had  been  furnithed  with  fuch  confiderable 
means  of  defence  ?  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  vifited 
with  that  fcrupulous  attention  that  diftinguUhes  him, 
the  fort  of  Cannar,  which  is  the  beft  preferved,  and 
the  mod  confiderable  next  to  that  of  Cufco,  found  it 
to  be  of  very  fmall  extent,  and  only  ten  feet  high. .  A 
people,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  puliies,  could  hardly 
raife  their  buildings  higher.  They  have  not  lefs  exag- 
gerated the  fize  of  the  ftones,  that  were  employed  in 
building  their  fortrefles.  After  the  moft  careful  exa- 
mination, there  was  not  found  any  one  of  a  flze  greater 
than  common.  When  they  wanted  to  tranfport  thefe 
mafles,  they  fattened  cords  to  them,  and  a  number  of 
men,  puflied,  drew,  and  rolled  the  weight  along.  A 
nation  which  had  made  no  greater  progrefs  in  mecha- 
nics, could  not  execute  any  great  things, 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
refervoirs,  and  aqueduQs,  that  are  worthy,  fay  they,  of 
the  antient  Romans.  Neither  of  them  were  ever  to  be 
found  in  Peru,  unlefs  we  choofe  to  honour  with  thefe 
magnificent  names,  certain  trenches  that  were  made 
wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  on  the  declivity  of 
hills,  to  colled  rain  or  fpring  water,  and  conduct  it 
into  the  fields  and  valleys,  < 

We 
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We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  the  difplay  of  thofe  BOOK 
fuperb  roads,  which  rendered  the  communication  fo  ea-  t  J11! 
fy.  The  great  roads  of  Peru  were  nothing  elfe  but  two 
rows  of  flakes  difpofed  in  a  line,  and  intended  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  point  out  the  way  to  travellers. 
There  was  no  road  of  any  confequence,  except  that 
"which  bore  the  name  of  the  Incas,and  which  traverfed 
the  whole  empire.  This,  which  was  the  mod  beautiT 
ful  monument  of  Peru,  was  entirely  destroyed  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  conquerors. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  has  been  faid 
of  thofe  bridges,  which  are  fo  much  boafted  of.  How 
could  the  Peruvians  raife  (tone  bridges,  who  were  igno* 
rant  of  the  method  of  conftruQing  arches?  But  had 
they  known  this  art,  would  not  their  want  of.  lime 
have  rendered  it  almoft  impracticable?  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  traveller  was  every  moment  flopped 
in  his  paffage  by  a  great  number  of  torrents  he  met 
with  among  the  mountains.  To  enable  him  to  pafs 
thefe,  they  extended  from  one  bank  to  the  other  a  long 
cord  of  ofier,  on  which  (lid  a  ba(ket,  that  held  ^t  mod 
four  men.  The  number  of  cords  was  afterwards  mul- 
tiplied, and  they  fixed  hurdles  upon  them,  by.  which  a 
greater  numble  of  people  eroded  at  the  farnetime.  The 
Spaniards,  who  feerh  born  to  deftroy  and  not  to  build, 
have  not  failed  to  adopt  fo  marvellous  an  invention. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  hath  been 
written  pn  the  fignification  of  quippos.  Thefe  were, 
fay  the  Spaniards,  regifters  made  of  cords,  in  which, 
by  means  of  different  knots  and  different  colours, 
they  expreffod  every  thing  they  wifhed.  1* he  re- 
membrance of  any  effential  points  of  hiftory,  man- 
ners, and  ceremonies,  was  perpetuated  by  knots ;  and 
fmall  firings  tied  to  the  principal  cords  recalled  to  their 
minds  circumftances  of  lefs  importance.  Thefe  me- 
tpoirs  weredepofited  in  the  cuftody  of  officers  appointed 
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fc  O  6  It  by  public  authority,  and  an  entire  confidence  wis  placed 
JJ^,  iH  their  integrity.     In  reality,  thefe  finguUr  annals  ex- 
hibited no  regular  narrative,  and  could  only  fefve  for 
certain  calculations,  or  For  preferving  the   mernory  of 
fdrrie  particular  event. 

ThE  Spaniafds  do  hot  deferve  more  credit,  when  they 
tell  us  o(  thofe  baths  that  were  made  of  (liver  and  gold, 
as  well  a§  the  pipes  (hit  fupplfed  them  ;  of  thofe  gardens 
Fullbf  trees,  whofe  ftbwefs  were  of  filver  arid  the  fruit 
gold,  and  where  the  eye  being  deceived  mirtook  aft  for 
httufe  1  of  thoffe  fields  of  maize,  the  (ferns  of  which 
were  of  filvfcr,  and  the  ears  of  gold ;  6f  thofe  baffo-re- 
litvbs,  in  which  the  herbs  and  plants  were  fo  admira- 
bly exhibited,  that  whoever  flaw  was  tempted  to  gather 
therh  ;  of  thofe  dretTe's  covered  over  with  grains  of  gold 
tilorfe  delicate  than  the  feed  of  pearl,  arid  the  workman- 
fliip  of  which  the  ableft  goldfmiths  of  Europe  couM 
ftbt  have  Equalled.  '  We  (ball  not  fay,  that  thefe  works 
were  ftbt  worthy  to  be  pFeferved,  becaufe  they  never  had 
in  exifterice.  If  the  Greek  flatuaries  in  theircbrhpofi- 
tioris  had  only  emplbyed  precious  metals,  it  is  pfobaWe 
that  few  of  the  capital  productions  of  breece  would  have 
reached  us.  fiut  if  We  fnay  judge  of  what  haYh  jperllheA 
by  what  ftill  rernairls,  we  rnay  be  certain  thai  the  Pet u* 
Viaris  had  frtade  rtb  prqgrgft  In  the  art  of  defigrtifig.  The 
vafes  which  have  efcapeo!  the  ravages  of  tirrifc,  wilt  ferve 
as  a  figrial  proof  bf  the  fndiitlfy  of  the  Indium  to 
fupply  their  want  of  iron  tools,  but  they  will  hfevef  be 
fnbfturhents  of  their  geriius.  Several  figures  of  aniftials, 
ind  of  infers  in  rhalflive  gold,  which  were  long  pteferV* 
edin  the  treafure  bf  Quito,  Were  not  friofe  perreS.  Wd 
carinbt  arty  lbngef  judge  bf  therri,  for  the^  were  melted 
down  in  i  740,  iri  brdet  to  fiirhifti  futebufs  For  Cartha- 
gena,  that  was  then  berfeged  by  the  Ehglilh ;  and  there 
was  not  found  in  all  Peru,  a  Spariiafd  curibus  Enough 
to,  pin-chafe  a  fingle  piece  at  the  bare  Weight.' 

F*om 
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ProM  what  has  been  (aid,  it  appears  dearly,  that  B  00  K 
the  Peruvians  had  made  fcarcety  any  advances  in  the 
abftrar&  felerices ;  they  even  wanted  words  to  exprefs 
moral  or"  metaphysical  ideas.  Moft  of  the  fciences  de- 
pend on  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  ajid  thefe  on  accidents 
which  do  riot  occuf  naturally  but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral 
centuries,  and  of  which  the  greateft  part  are  loft  to  peo- 
ple* who  have  fto  intefcourfe  with  enlightened  nations. 

Ifr  we  reduce  all  theft  accounts  to  the  fimple  truth, 
we  ftiall  find  that  the  Peruvians  had  arrived  at  the  art 
of  ruling  gold  and  filver ;  that  they  even  pofleffed  the 
fecMtj  Which  is  loft  irt  Europe,  of  giving  copper  a  tem- 
per* like  to  that  we  give  to  fteel  ;  but  that,  though  they 
wfefe  acquainted  with  iron,  they  had  never  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  forging  that  metal,  which  is  the  very 
Foundation  Of  all  arts.  They  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  burning  bricks  or  tiles,  the  materials  of  which  they 
liad  always  at  hand.  They  executed  however  things 
lefs  commodious  and  mote  difficult.  The  view  of  tor- 
tents,  which  thfey  faw  hollowing  out  beds  for  them- 
felves  in  rocks,  probably  gave  them  the  idea  of  tutting 
{tones.  With  hatchets  of  flint,  and  inreffant  fri&ion, 
they  contrived  to  fquare,  to  make  them  artfwer  to  each 
other,  to  give  therh  the  fame  height,  and  to  join  them 
without  cement.  Unhappily  thefe  inftruments  had  not 
thfe  fameefffeA  oft  wood,  as  they  had  upon  (tone,  Thus 
tt  happened*  that  the  fame  men  who  Ihaped  granite,  and 
who  drilled  the  emerald,  never  knew  how  to  join  timber 
by  rnortifesj  tenons,  ahd  pins ;  it  was  fattened  to  the 
-wiills  only,  by  fifties.  The  moft  remarkable  buildings 
had  only  a  coveting  of  ftraw,  fupported  by  poles,  like 
th€  tfents  of  our  armies.  They  had  only  one  floor, 
hfcd  flo  light  but  by  the  entrance,  and  confifted  only  of 
detached  apartments,  that  had  no  communication  with 
each  Othfclr. 

Put 
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BOOK      But  whatever  were  the  arts,  which  the  Spaniards 
t    A"_*     f  found  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  they  could  not  fecure 
the  empire  from  the  fway  of  its  conquerors.     A  mo- 
ment of  refinance  longer,  and,  perhaps,  the  Peruvians 
had  been  free.     The  conquerors  had  differences  to  fet- 
tle among  themfelves,  which  did  not  admit  of  a  divifion 
of  their  forces. 
Civil  wars       The   firft  intelligence  of  Pizarro's  fuccefs  had  no 
of  the  Spa-  fooner  been  carried  to  Panama,  but  Almagro,  his  prin- 
mards.af-    cipal  affociate,  fet  out  with  the  utmoft  expedition  with 
conqucftof  new  adventurers  to  (hare  the  treafures,  lands,  and  go- 
Psru.  vernment  of  Peru.     There  was  in  this  claim  an  equity, 

which  the  author  of  the  difcovery  was  not  difpofed  to 
perceive.  From  that  time  jealoufy  and  .hatred  took 
poffeffion  of  all  their  hearts.  There  were  two  chiefs, 
two  parties,  and  two  armies;  and  foon  after,  by  means 
of  a  forced  accommodation,  two  governments. 

From  the  collision  of  thefe  fa Q: ions,  neceflarity  re- 
fused troubles  of  a  new  kind.  Civil  wars  commonly 
originate  from  tyranny  and  anarchy.  A  power  without 
limits,  and  a  liberty  without  reftraint,  muft  produce  the 
fame  confequences.  The  magiftrate  looks  upon  the 
people  only  as  fo  many  rebels  to  his  authority,  and  the 
people  in  their  turns  only  regard  him  as  an  ufurper.  Rea- 
fon  is  too  weak  an  inftrument  to  regulate  claims  fo  re- 
pugnant to  each  other.  The  decifion  of  rights  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fword,  and  he  that  has  the  longed  fword 
is  found  to  have  the  bell  caufe. 

Though  the  interefts,  which  divided  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  were  not  of  this  importance,  yet  they  were  at- 
tended with  the  fame,  if  not  greater  excefles..  Almagro 
and  his  adherents,  had  paffed  the  fea  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  gold  of  the 
country.  Of  this  they  had  lefs  than  their  opponents, 
and  they  wanted  to  wreft  it  from  them  by  the  fword, 
Whether  Pizarro  thought  his  prefence  neceflary  clfe- 

where* 
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where,  or  whether,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  he  felt  a  retuc-  BOOK 
tance  in  fighting  againft  his  old  friend,  he  committed  II1- 
to  his  brother  Fernando  the  charge  of  conquering  him  ; 
and  his  hopes  were  not  difappointed.  Almagro  was 
beaten,and  made  prifoner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apurimac, 
on  the  6th  of  April  1538.  The  conqueror,  who  had 
private  revenge  to  gratify,  judged,  that  the  author  of 
thefe  difturbances  ought  not  to  live.  This  great  facri- 
fice  he  offered  up,  for  the  fake,  as  he  faid,  of  the  pub- 
lick  tranquillity. 

The  partifans  of  Almagro,  being  difperfed  by  the 
death  of  their  chief,  conduced  themfelves  with 
great  prudence  and  circumfpeSion.  The  a b fence  of 
Fernando,  who  was  gone  to  Europe,  either  to  folicita 
reward,  or  to  juftify  his  feverity  according  to  the  difpo- 
fitions  he  fliould  find  predominant  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, appeared  to  have  extinguiftied  in  their  bofom  all 
refentment.  They  feemed  to  ftudy  nothing  but  how  to 
obtain  the  good-will  of  the  perfon,  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  difpenfe  favours  to  all.  By  means  of  the  con- 
fidence  which  they  had  the  happinefs  to  infpire,  they 
lived  without  moleftation,  infenfibly  drew  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  found  a  centre  of  communication  in  the  fon 
of  a  man,  whofe  lofs  they  had  never  ceafed  to  deplore. 
The  death  of  Francis  Pizarro  was  folemnly  and  unani* 
moufly  decreed  among  them. 

On  the  day  fixed,  which  was  in  the  month  of  June 
1 541,  the  confpirators  at  mid  day  croffed  the  ftreets  of 
Lima.  They  had  preferred  the  light  of  day  to  the 
obfcurity  of  the  night,  in  order .  by  that  means  to 
prcpoflefs  the  multitude  in  favour  of  the  juftice  of 
their  projeQs,  or  the  juftnefs  of  their  measures,  and 
to  prevent  even  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  frustrate 
them*  Their  ftratagem  fucceeded,  nobody  ftirred  ;  and 
the  conqueror  of  fo  many  vaft  kingdoms  was  quietly 
maflacred  in  the  center  of  a  town  that  he  had  founded, 

and 
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B  O  O  K  and  whofe  inhabitants  were  compofed  of  his  creatures, 
JHl    .  his  ftrvants,  his  relations,  his  friends,  or  his  foUiers. 
Thofc  whom  they  judged  moft  likely  to  revenge  his 
death,  were  murdered  aftea  him  :  their  fury  took  a  wide 
range,  and  every  one  who  dared  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the 
ftreets  and  in  the  fquares,  was  regarded  as  an  enemy* 
and  put  to  the  fword.    Inftantly  the  houfes  and  temples 
were  filled  with  flaughter,  and  pre  fen  ted  nothing  but 
mangled  carcaffes.  Avarice  which  would  not  fee  among 
the  number  of  the  rich  any  but  the  partifans  of  the  old 
government,  was  ftill  more  furious  than  hatred,  and  be- 
came more  a&ive,  more  fufpicious,  and  more  implaca- 
ble.    The  image  of  a  place  carried  by  afiault  by  a  bar- 
barous nation,  would  communicate  but   an  impeded 
idea  of  that  fpeftacle  of  horror,  which  thefe  ruffians 
now  exhibited,  who  wrefted  from  their  accomplices  the 
booty  of  which  they  had  difappointed  them. 

This  cruel  maflacre  was  followed  by  enormities  of 
another  kind.    The  foul  of  young  Almagro  fecm$  to 
have  been  formed  for  tyranny.     Every  one  who  had 
been  in  employment  under  the  adverfary  of  his  family 
was  inhumanly  profcribed.     The  antient  magiftrates 
were  depofed.     The  troops  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  new  officers.     The  royal  trcafury,  and  the 
wealth  of  thofe,  who  peri(hed  or  were  abfent,  were 
feized  upon  by  the  ufurper.     His  accomplices,  attached 
to  his'fortune  by  being  partakers  of  his  crimes,  were 
forced  to  give  their  fupport  to  defigns,  which  filled 
them  with  horror.     Thofc  among  them,  who  fuffered 
their  uneafinefs  at  thefe  proceedings  to  tranfpire,  were 
either  put  to*  death?  in  private  or  periflied  on  a  fcaffold. 
During  the  confufion,  in  which  a  revolution  fo  unex- 
pected had  plunged  Peru,  feveral  provinces  fubmitted  to 
this  monftef,  who  caufed  himfelf  to  be.  proclaimed  gfr- 
\fernor  in  the  capital;  ami  he  marched  into  the  heart 

.  of 
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of  the  empire  to  complete  the  redu&ion  of  every  place  BOOK 
that  eppofed  or  he fi taxed  to  acknowledge  him.  ' 

A  multitude  of  ruffian e  joined  him  in  his  march. 
His  army  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  and  plunder: 
every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If  the  military  talents 
of  the  general  had  equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops  the 
war  had  ended  here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had 
ipft  his  conductor,  John  de  Herrada*  His  inexperience 
made  him  fall  into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  him  by 
Pedro  Alvares*  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  party,  tie  loft  in  attempting  to  unravel  their 
plots,  that  time  thai  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
fighting.  In  thefe  circumilances,  an  event  wfckh  no- 
body could  have  forefeen,  happened  to  change  the  .face 
of  affairs. 

TiHjc  licentiate  Vaca  idi  Ciaftro,  who  jh*d  been  feat 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  .of  old  Almagro,  ar- 
rived at  Peru.  As  he  .was  to  affume  the  government 
in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no  more,  all  who  had  not  fold  them- 
fejves  to  the  tyrant,  haftened  to  acknowledge  him. 
Uncertainty  and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  too  long  a 
time  kept  them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  an  obftacle 
to  their  re-union.  Caftro,  who  was  asrefoiute  as  if  he 
had  grown  grey  under  a  helmet*  did  net  fuffer  their  im- 
patience tto  languifli,  but  inftantly  Ud  them  agajnft  the 
enemy*  The  two  armies  engaged  at  Chapas  on  the 
1 6th  of  'September  1 542,  and  fought  with  inexpreflihk 
obitinacy.  Vi&ory,  after  having  watered  a  long  time, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day  decided  in  favour  *of  that  party, 
whole  caufe  was  the  mod  juft.  Thole  among  the  re- 
bels, who  were  moil  obnoxious,  dreading  to  languish 
under  drfgraceful  tortures,  provoked  the  conquerors  to 
murder  them,  crying  out  like  men  in  defpair,  //  was  / 
vubo  killed  Pizarro..  Their  chief  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 

While 
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While  thefc  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfa&ing  ill 
America,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in 
finding  out  expedients  to  terminate  them ;  though  no 
fneafures  had  been  taken  io  prevent  them.  Peru  had 
only  been  fubjeded  to  the  court  of  Audience  at  Pana- 
ma, which  was  too  remote  to  fu peri n tend  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  order, and  had  too  little  influence  to  make 
its  decrees  refpe&ed.  They  eftablifhed  at  Lima  a  fu- 
preme  tribunal,  for  the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  which 
was  to  be  inverted  with  an  authority  fufficient.  to  en- 
force and  to  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blaf- 
co  Nunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in 
1544,  attended  by  his  fubordinates  in  office,  and  found 
every  thing  in  the  mod  dreadful  diforder. 

We  mud  judge  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are  pro- 
duced by  civil  wars,  by  the  caufes  from  which  they 
fpring.     When  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  the  natu- 
ral Idve  of  liberty  Simulate  a  brave  people  to  take  up 
arms,  if  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe  crowns*  them  with 
vi£fcory,  the  calm  which  fucceeds  this  tranfitory  cala- 
mity, is  an  sera  of  the  greateft  happinefs.     The  vigour, 
which  hath  been  excited  in  the  foul  of  every  individual, 
manifefts  itfelf  in  his  manners.     A  fmall  number  of  ci- 
tizens who  have  been  witneffes  and  inftruments  of  fuch 
troubles  poffefs  more  moral  Arength  than  the  moft  po- 
pulous nations.     Juftice  and  power  are  united  ;  and  eve- 
ry man  is  aftonifhed  to  find  that  he  occupies  that  very 
place  which  nature  had  marked  out  for  him.  But  when 
civil  wars  proceed  from  a  corrupt   fource  ;  when  (laves 
fight  about  the  choice  of  a  tyrant,  when  the  ambitious 
contend  in  order  to  opprefs,  and  robbers  quarrel  for  the 
fake  of  fpoil,  the  peace  which  terminates  thefe  horrors, 
is  fcarcely  preferable  to  the  war  which  gave  them  birth. 
Criminals  afiume  the  place  of  thofe  judges  who  dif- 
graced  them,  and   become  the  oracles  of  thofe  laws, 
which  they  have  infulted.     Men  ruined  by  their  extra- 
vagancies 
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vagancies  and  debaucheries  infult  with  an  overbearing  B  OO  K 
pomp  thofe  virtuous  citizens,  whofe  patrimony  they 
have  invaded.     In  this  (late  of  utter  confufion,  the  paf- 
(ions  only  are  heard.    Avarice  feeks  to  grow  rich  with- 
out trouble,  vengeance  to  gratify  its  refentmcnts  with- 
out fear,  licentioufnefs  to  throw  off  every  reftraint,  and 
difcontent  tooccafion  a  total  fubverfion  of  things.  From 
the  phrenzy  of  carnage  they  pafs  to  that  of  debauchery. 
The  facred  bed  of  innocence  or  of  marriage  is  polluted 
with  blood,  adultery  and  brutal  violence.     The  fury  of 
the  multitude  amufes  itfelf  with  deftroying  every  thing 
it  cannot  enjoy  ;  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  perifli  the  mo- 
numents of  many  centuries. 

If  fatigue,  an  intire  latitude,  or  fome  lucky  acci- 
dents fufpend  thefe  calamities,  the  habit  of  wickednefs, 
murder,  and  contempt  of  laws,  which  neceflanly  fub- 
fifts  after  fo  many  ftorms,  is  a  leaven  ever  ready  to  fer- 
ment. Generals  who  no  longer  have  any  command, 
licentious  foldiers  without  pay,  and  the  people  fond  of 
novelty  in  hopes  of  a  better  condition ;  this  fituation 
of  things,  and  thefe  means  of  confufion,  are  always  un- 
der the  management  of  the  firft  factious  perfon  who 
knows  how  to* make  ufe  of  them. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
when  Nunez  appeared  among  them.    It  w*s  neceffary 
tbrit  a  change  (hould  take  place,  that  their  ferocity 
/hould  be  foftened,ihat  the  men  who  had  always  lived 
in  independency  (hould- be  curbed,  that  infatiable  ava- 
rice fhoult)  be  Checked;  that   injuftice  itfelf  fhould  be 
brought  back  to  the  firft  principles  of  equity,  that  thofe 
who  had  attended  to  nothing  but  their  own  private  in- 
.terefti  (hould  be  brought  to  concur  to  the  public  good, 
that  adventure**  who  had  even  forgotten  the  name  of 
their  country  fhould  be  converted  into  citizens,  that  pro- 
perty (hould  be  eftablifhed  where  before  they  had  only 
obeyed  the  law  of  force,  that  order  (hould  arife  from  the 
•  •  midft 
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BOOK  midft  of  confufion  ;  in  a  word,  that  roonflers  {hould  bt 

III 

.  transformed  into  me*. 

So  great  a  work  would  have  required  a  profound  ge- 
nius, a  conciliatory  temper,  an  inflexible  patience,  ex- 
tenfive  views,  a  pliant  cbaraQer,  and  many  other  qua* 
lities  which  are  feldom  united.  Nunc 2  bad  none  of 
thefe  endowments.  Nature  had  only  given  him  re&» 
tude,  firranefs,  and  ardour  ;  and  he  had  taken  bo  pains 
to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With  tbefe  virtues*  which  were 
aim-oil  defeds  in  his  filiation,  be  began  to  fulfil  his 
million,  without  regard  to  places,  perfons*  or  circum- 
ftaoces. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  fenfifcle  peopk,wno 
wiihed  tha*  he  (hould  wait  for  new  inAru&iop^  frpm 
Europe,  he  published  ordinance*  which  4eclared  that  the 
lands  which  the  conquerors  frad  feiz^ecj,  ftotfid  no*  pafe 
to  their  dependents,  and  whjch  difpoffc/Ofad  jtbofe  who 
bad  taken  part  in  the  civil  po^omot^pns.    All  the  Peru- 
vian?, who  had  been  enflaved  by  inpniks,  t>ifhops,  and 
members  of  government,  w^re  deqlared  fee.     Thofe 
who  belonged  to  pther  mailers,  were  19  fee  fr$cd  ffoin, 
the);  (hackles  at  the  death  of  tbeir  pppneflfer*,     They 
could  r.o  longer  be  compelled  to  bury  themfejves  in  the 
mines,  nor  could  any  kind  pf  labour  be  exa£fd  from 
them  without  paymept.     Their  tribute  Wja$  fixffl.  The 
Spaniards  who  travelled  on  foof,  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  taking  three  Indians  to  cprry  their  taggpge, 
and  thofe  who  travelled  on  feorfeback,  of  jebe  rigfet  of 
taking  five.     The  caciques  were  difcharged  fto*i  -the 
obligation  of  furnifliing  the  traveller  and  hi?  retinue 
with  provifions  gratis.    Other  tyrannical  gftpbJtfbipents 
fhortly  too  would  have  been  profcrib«;d,  and  the  con- 
quered   people    were  on    the   eve  of  being  Sheltered 
under  the  protection   of   laws,  which  voujd  at  leaft 
have  tempered  the  rigours  of   the  right  of  conqueft, 
if  even  they  had  not  entirely  repaired  the  injuftice  of 

them; 
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them,  but  it  fliould  feem  that  the  Spanifli  government  B  O  O  K 

was  only  to  be  unhappy  in  the  good  it  attempted  to 

efftft. 

A  change  founexpe&ed  filled  thofe  with  confterna- 

tion  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from  them,  or  who 
loft  the  flattering  hope  of  transmitting  theirs  to  pofte- 
rity.  Even  thofe,  who  were  not  affefied  by  this  in- 
tereft,  being  accuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as 
the  instruments  and  viSims  of  their  avarice,  had  no 
conception  that  any  other  ideas  could  prevail  concern** 
ing  them.  From  aftonilhment  they  proceeded  to  indig- 
nation, murmuring,  and  fedition.  The  viceroy  was  de- 
graded, put  in  irons,  and  banifhed  to  a  defert  ifland, 
'till  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  a  ha- 
zardous expedition,  which  had  carried  him  as  far  as  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  and  had  employed  him  long 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  acting  a  part  in  thofe  revo- 
lutions which  had  fo  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other.  The 
anarchy  he  found  prevailing  at  his  return,  infpired  him 
with  the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoflible  that  this  fhould 
be  refufed  him  ;  but  his  ufurpation  was  marked  with  fo 
many  enormities,  that  Nunez,  was  regretted.  He  was 
recalled  from  exile,  and  foon  colleded  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  forces,  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  Civil 
commotions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  on 
both  parties.  No  quarter  was  afked  or  given  on  either 
fide.  The  Indians  took  part  in  this,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  preceding  wars,  fome  ranged  thernfelves  under 
the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under  the  banners  of 
Gonzales.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  thoufand  of  thefe 
unhappy  wretches  who  were  fcattered  about  in  each 
army,  dragged  up  the  artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  car- 
ricd  the  baggage,  and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their 
conquerors  had  taught  them  to  be  fanguinary.  After  a 
VOL.  ll.  X  variety 


\ 
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BOOK  variety  of  advantages  for  ft  long  time  alternately  ob- 
m*       tained,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under 
the  walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the 
year  1 545.    Nunez,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men, 
were  maffacred  on  this  dreadful  day. 

Pizarro  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they  were 
deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  (hould 
receive  htm.  Some  officers  wiihed  that  a  canopy  (hould 
be  carried  for  him  to  march  under,  after  the  manner  of. 
kings.  Others,  with  adulation  ftill  more  extravagant, 
pretended  that  part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  even 
fame  houfes  sauft  'he  potted  down,  as  was  the  cuftom  at 
{lome^  when  a  general  obtained  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph. Gonzales  contented  himielf  with  making  his 
entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded  by  his  lieutenant ;  who 
marched  on  foot.  Four  bifbops  accompanied  him,  and 
he  was  followed  by  the  magiftrates.  The  ftreets  were 
ftrewn  with  flowers,  and  the  air  refounded  with  the 
noife  of  bells  and  various  mufical  infiruments.  This 
homage  totally  turned  the  bead  of  a  man  naturally 
haughty,  and  of  confined  ideas.  He  ipoke  and  afted  in 
the  moil  defpotic  manner. 

Had  Gonzales  pofleiTed  judgment  and  the  appearance 
of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  poffible  for  him  to 
have  rendered  himielf  independent.  The  principal  per- 
fons  of  his  party  wiihed  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  indifference,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  obliged,  to  content  to  it.  Blind  cruelties,  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe  dif- 
pofitions.  Even  thofe,  w/hsfe  intercfts  were  more  con- 
ne&ed  with  thole  of  th*  tyrant,  wiflied  (or  a  deliverer. 

Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Eonope  in  the  perfon 
of  the  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  GaXca.  The  fquadron, 
and  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  declar- 
ed for  a  perfon  who  was  inverted  with  a  lawful  authority 
to  govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  in  defcrts* 

caverns, 
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caverns,  and  forefts,  quitted  their  retreats  to  join  him,  BOOK 
Gonzale*  who  faw  no  refource  Jeft  to  fupport  him  but      III% 
in  fome  great  achievement*  took  the  road  of  Cufco* 
with  a  resolution  to  give  battle.     At  feme  leagues  dis- 
tance from  this  place,  he  n&et  the  royal  army*   and  at* 
tacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June  1548.     One  of  his  lieute- 
nants feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firft  chatge  by  his 
beft  foldiet6,  advifed  him  to.  throw  himfelf  into  the 
enemy's  batta1ions>  and  peri lh  like  a  Roman  :  but  this 
weak  man  chofe  rather  to  furrendef,  and  tad  his  life  oa 
a  fcaffold.     Carvajal,  a  more  able  warrior,  and  more 
ferocious  than  himfelf,  wa*  quartered.  This  mfedmari, 
when  he  was  dying,  made  his  boaft  that  he  had  mafia-* 
cred  with  his  own  hand  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards 
and  twenty  thoufand  Indians. 

Such  was  the  lad  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which  every 
a Q  had  been  marked  with   blood.     The  government 
was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  proscriptions  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  calamities  they  had 
fuffered,  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the  bounds  of  fubje&ion* 
What  ftil)  remained  of  that  commotion  that  had  been 
raifed  in  their  minds,  infenrtbly  fank  into  a  calm,  like 
the  agitation  of  waves  after  a  long  and  furious  tempeft. 
With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  they  took  the  moft 
cruel  meafures  to  render  it  impoffible  for  them  to  ftir. 
Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  laft  king,  had  taken 
refuge  in  forne  remote  mountains  where  he  lived  in 
peace.     There  he  was  fo  clofely  fur  rounded  by  the 
troops  which  had  been  fent  out  againft  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  furrender.     The  viceroy  Francis  de  To- 
ledo caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that 
he  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
in  1571-     All  the  other  defcendents  of  the  Incas  fhared 
the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had  confpired 
againft  their  conquerors.     The  horror  of  thefe  enor- 

T  a  itiities 
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BOOK  mities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation  both  in  the 
m#  old  and  the  new  world,  that  Philip  the  fecond  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them  ;  but  the  infamous  po- 
licy of  this  prince  was  fo  notorious,  that  nobody  gave 
credit  to  this  appearance  of  his  juftice  and  humanity. 

From  this  execrable  sera,  there  hath  only  been  one 
trifling  infurre&ion  in  Peru.  An  Indian,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Xauxa,  who  declared  himfelf  of  the  blood  of 
the  Incas,  was  proclaimed  king  in  1742.  His  country- 
men, who  flattered  themfelves  that  they  ihould  foon 
recover  their  religion,  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their 
glory,  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  ftandard  :  but  they  were 
beaten  and  difperfed,  after  having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs.  The  prifoners  declared  that  this  confpiracy 
had  been  brooding  for  thirty  years.  A  lingular  example 
in  hiftory,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  moil  au- 
thentic proof  of  the  hatred  of  the  Peruvians  againft  the 
Spaniards. 
Natural  The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued, 

ftatc  of  extended  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  of  Erne- 
raids  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  fide  of  Popayan,  accord- 
ing to  fome  geographers.  It  contained  within  its  extent 
that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which  rifes  in  the  Terra 
Magellanica,  and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  in  order 
to  unite,  as  it  fhould  feem,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  northern.  Its  territory,  which  is  very 
irregular,  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes. 

The  principal  Cordeleras  form  the  firft  :  the  fum- 
mits of  thefe,  fays  M.  de  la  Condamine,  are  loft  in  the 
clouds,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  covered  with  enor- 
mous maffes  of  fnow  as  old  as  the  world.  From  feverat 
of  thefe  fummits  which  have  in  part  tumbled  down, 
and  from  thefe  immenfe  heaps  of  fnow,  torrents  of 
fmoak  and  flame  (till  iflue.  Such  are  the  fummits  of 
Colopaxi,  Tongourargua,  and  Sangai.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  reft  have  formerly  been  volcanos,  or  will, 

probably, 
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probably,  one  day  become  fuch.  Hiftory  has  only  pre-  B 
ferved  to  us  the  ara  of  their  eruptions,  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  America ;  but  the  pumice  (tones,  the  calcined 
earths  with  which  they  are  ftrewn,  and  the  evident  vef- 
tigesthat  the  flame  hath  left,  are  authentic  teftimonies 
of  the  reality  of  former  eruptions :  their  height  is  prodi- 
gious. 

Caymbour,  which  is  fituated  dtredly  under  the 
equator,  and  Anrifona,  which  is  only  five  leagues  dis- 
tant from  it  to  the  fouth,  are  more  than  three  thoufand 
toifes  high,  reckoning  from  the  level  of  the  fea ;  and 
Chimboraco,  which  is  near  3220  toifes  high,  furpaOes 
by  one  third  the  altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the 
bigheft  mountain  of  the  old  hemifphere.  Pitchincha 
and  Caramon,  where  the  French  Academicians  made 
mod  of  their  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  have  only  2430  and  2470  toifes  of  abfolute 
height;  and  this  is  the  higbeft  mountain  that  was  ever 
afcended.  Eternal  fnows  have  hitherto  rendered  fum- 
mits  of  greater  altitude  inacceflible.  *" 

From  this  boundary,  which  it  where  the  fnow  never 
melts,  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  one  hardly  fees,  in 
defcending  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  toifes 
down,  any  thing  except  naked  rocks  or  dry  fands :  a 
little  lower,  one  may  perceive  fome  mofs  that  covers  the 
rocks,  various  kinds  of  heath,  which  though  green  and 
damp,  make  a  clear  fire  ;  round  hillocks  of  fpungy 
earth,  on  which  grow  fmall  radiated  and  (tarry  plants, 
whofe  petals  are  like  the  leaves  of  yew.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  fpace,  the  fnow  is  only  temporary,  but 
it  continues  fometimes  whole  weeks  and  months.  Lower 
{till,  the  ground  is  commonly  covered  with  a  fort  of 
loofe  grafs,  which  rifes  a  foot  and  half  high  or  two  feet. 
This  fpecies  of  hay,  is  the  proper  charafteriftic  that 
diftinguifbes  the  mountains  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Paramos,    They  only  give  this  name  to  heath  or  fuch 

T  3  uncultivated 
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P°OK-  uncultivated  ground  that  if  too  high  for  wood  to  grow 
1  '  on  it,  or  where  the  rain  fetdom  tails  otherwife  than  in 
the  form  of  fnow,  though  it  immediately  melts.  In  a 
word9  in  defcending  ftill  lower,  to  the  height  of  about 
two  thoufand  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  one  fees 
it  fometimes  fnow  and  fometimes  rain.. 

When  we  come  down  from  thefe  mountains,  ue 
find  others  that  are  lefs  confiderable,  which  occupy  the 
middle?  of  Peru,  The  furamit  of  thefe  is  commonly 
cold,  barrep,  and  full  of  mines.  The  valltes  between 
them  are  covered  with  numerous  flocks;  and  feem  to 
offer  to  agriculture  the  mod  copious  harvefts.  There  are 
feldom  above  two  months  of  winter  heie ;  and  in  the 
greateft  heat,  we  need  only  pais  out  of  the  fun  into  the 
fliade  to  enjoy  the  teipper*te  zone.  This  rapid  aherna* 
tive  of  fenfat'ion*  is  not,  however>  invariable  in  a  cli- 
mate, which  by  the  difpofition  alone  of  the  ground,  of- 
ten changes  in  the  courfe  of  a  league.  But  let  it  he  as 
it  will,  it  is  always  found  healthy.  There  is  no  ma- 
lady peculiar  to  thefe  countries,  and  thofe  of  our  cli- 
mate feldom  prevail  there.  An  European  veffel,  bow- 
ever,  in  1 7 19  brought  thither  an  epidemic  diforder, 
which  carried  off  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  and  Mef- 
tees,  and  above  two  hundred  thoufand  Indians.  A  more 
fatal  prefent  ftill  which  thefe  people  have  received  in 
exchange  for  their  gold,  is  the  fma&por.  It  (hewed* 
ivfelf  *  h$re  for  the  fir  A  time  in  1 588,  *  and  baa  not  failed 
iince  to  (H?ke  at  intervals  inexpreffible  ravages. 

THEX.are  not  lefs  ejpaftd  to  this  dire  feourge  on  the 
coafts  known  by  the  flame  of  vfrlUes.  Then*  temperature 
is  not  the  fame,  99  is  elie^hepe  found  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude. It  if  very  agreeable  >  and  though  the  four  feafons 
of  the  year  are  feafifcfy  felt  here,  there  is  none  that  can 
with  propriety  be  deesifd  inconvenient.*  The  Winter  is 
the  wft  ftrongly  mdtk*fik  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  wiHdsof  th#  fotith  pole,  which  bring  along  with 

them 
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them  the  impreffion  of  thofe  fnows  and  that  ice,  from  BOOK 
which  they  firft  came  :  but  this  they  prefer ?e  only  in 
part,  becaufe  they  blow  while  a  thick  fog  lies  upon  the 
earth.  In  reality,  thefe  grofs  vapours  never  regularly 
rife  but  towards  noon,  but  it  is  feldom  that  they  dif- 
perfe.  The  iky  commonly  continues  covered  with  them 
to  that  degree,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  fome- 
times  appear,  cannot  but  in  a  very  flight  manner  miti- 
gate the  cold. 

Whatever,  may  be  the  eaufe  of  fe>  regular  a  winter 
under  the  torrid'  zone,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  vallies 
which  are  covered  with  heaps  of  fand,  are  abfohitely 
barren  for  a  fpaee  of  more  than  an  htmdred  leagues, 
from  Truxillo  to  Lima.  The  reft  of  the  coaft  is  lefs 
fandy,  but  it  is  ftill  too  much  fo  to  be  fruitful.  No 
fields  are  there  found  that  can  be  ftyted  fertile,  except 
in  fuch  lands  as  ire  watered  by  the  ftreams  which  dc- 
fcend  from  the  mountains. 

Rain  might  contribute  to  impart  to  the  feH  the 
fertility  of  which  it  is  destitute,  but  it  is  never  kno  wh 
to-  rain  in  fewer  Pern.  Natural  phrlofophy  has  exej ted 
her  efforts  to  difcoveT  the  caufe  of  a  phenomenon  fo 
extraordinary.  May  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  footh- 
weft  wind  which  prevails  there  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year*  arid  to  the  prodigious  height  of  the  mountains, 
whole  fummit  is  covered  with  eternat  ice  ?  The  country . 
iituated  between  both,  being  continually  cooled  on  orte 
fide  and  continually  heated  on  the  other,  mairrtarns  fo 
equal  a  temperature,  that  the  clouds  which  rife,  can 
never  be  condenfed  fo  for  as  to  be  refolved  into  a&ual 
water.  To.  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  houfes  though 
only  built  of  crude  brick  or  of  earth  mixed  wirh  a  little 
graft,  are  of  eternal  duration.  Their  covering  is  only 
4  fimple  matting,  placed  horizontally  with  a  layer  of 
^fhes  an  inch  deep  above,  to  abforfc  the  moifture  of  the 
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BOOK  The  fame  reafons,  that  prevent  its  raining  in  the 
v allies,  undoubtedly  alfo  hinder  florins.  Thofe  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  never  travelled  in  the  mountains,  are 
perfeft  Grangers  to  thunder  and  lightening.  Their 
terror  is  equal  to  their  aftoniihment,  when  out  of  their 
country,  they  firft  behold  fo  uncommon  a  fpeftaclc. 

But  they  have  a  phenomenon  much  more  dangerous 
and  dreadful,  and  which  in  its  confluences  leaves  much 
deeper  impreffions  in  the  human  imagination  than  thun- 
der and  the  ravages  that  accompany  it.     Earthquakes, 
which  in  other  countries  are  fo  rare,  that  whole  genera- 
tions pafs  without  beholding  one,  are  fo  common  in  the 
valleys  of  Peru,  that  they  have  there  contracted  an  ha- 
bit of  reckoning  them  as  a  feries  of  dates,  which  are  fo 
much  the  more  memorable,  as  their  frequent  return 
does  not  diminifh  their  violence.     There  are  few  places 
on  this  extenfive  coaft,  which  prefent  not  mod  dreadful 
monuments  of  thefe  horrible  convullions  of  the  earth. 

This  .phenomenon,  which  is  ever  irregular  in  its 
unexpected  returns,  is  however  announced  by  very  per- 
ceptible omens.     When  it  will  prove  considerable,  it  is 
preceded  by  a  murmur  in  the  air,  the  noife  of  which  is 
like  that  of  heavy  rain  which  falls  from  a  cloud  that 
fuddenly  burfts  and  discharges  its  waters.    This  noife 
feems  to  be  the  effe&  of  a  vibration  of  the  air  which 
is  agitated  in  different  directions.     The  birds  are  then 
obferved  to  dart  in  their  flight.     Neither  their  tail  nor 
their  wings  ferve  them  any  longer  as  oars  and  helm  to 
fwim  in  the  fluid  of  the  fkics.     They  dalh  themfelves 
in  pieces  again  ft  the.  walls,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  this  vertigo  of  nature  dazzles  and  con- 
futes them,  or  that  the  vapours  of  the  earth  take  away 
their  ftrength  and  power  to  command  their  movements. 
To  this  tumult  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumbling  of 
the  earth,  whofe  cavities  and  deep  recefles,  re-echo  each 
others  noifes.  The  dogs  anfwer  thefe  previous  tokens  of 

a  general 
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a  general  diforder  of  nature  by  howling  in  an  extraordi-  B  O  OK 
nary  manner.  The  animals  flop,  and  by  a  natural  in- 
ftin&  fpreadout  their  legs  afunder  that  they  may  not  fall. 
Upon  thefe  indications,  men  inftantly  run  out  of  their 
houfes,  with  terror  impreffed  on  their  countenances, 
and  fly  to  fearch  in  the  enclofures  of  public  places,  or 
in  the  fields,  an  afylum  from  the  fall  of  their  roofs. 
The  cries  of  children,  the  lamentations  of  women,  the 
fudden  darknefs  of  an  unexpected  night;  every  thing 
combines  to  aggravate  the  too  real  evils  of  a  dire  cala- 
mity which  fubverts  every  thing,  with  the  excruciating 
tortures  of  the  imagination,  which  is  diftrefied  and  con- 
founded, and  lofes  in  the  contemplation  of  this  diforder, 
the  thought  and  courage  to  remedy  it. 

A  land,  however,  fo  unfteady  on  its  bails,  was  in- 
habited. Amidft  thefe  horrors  of  nature,  which  might 
feem  calculated  to  make  tyrants  and  (laves  equally  fero- 
cious and  brutal,  was  formed  a  flourilhing  empire.  Its 
population  cannot  reafonably  be  called  in  queftion,  when 
we  behold  felf-evident  proofs  that  this  happy  people  had 
covered  with  their  colonies  all  the  provinces  that  they 
had  conquered ;  when  we  attend  to  the  aftoniihing  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  government,  and  deriving 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  date.  Such  a  number  of  per- 
fons  employed,  neceflarily  imply  an  immenfe  populati- 
on, in  order  to  maintain  with  the  productions  of  the 
earth  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
themfelves  concerned  in  cultivation. 

By  what  fatality  then  hath  it  happened  at  Peru  is 
now  fuch  a  defert  ?  By  afcending  to  the  origin  of  things 
we  find  that  thofe  who  conquered  the  coafts  of  the 
South  Sea,  being  ruffians  without  birth,  education,  and 
principle,  originally  committed  greater  enormities  than 
the  conquerors  of  New  Spain.  The  metropolis  was  a 
longer  time  in  checking  their  ferocity,  which  was  con- 
tinually fomented  by  thofe  long  and  cruel  civil  wars, 

that 
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BOOK  that  fucceeded  the  conqueft.    A  fyftem  of  oppreffion 
was  afterwards  eftablifticd,  the  progrefs  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  examine,  with  whatever  horror  it  may  in* 
fpire  os. 
To  what         The  Peruvians  were  firft  of  all  dripped  of  their  pot- 
condition    ieilions,  as  the  Mexicans  had  been.     They  left  them 
^  *P*"     only  in  common  a  part  of  thofe  lands,  which,  in  the 
dnced  the   times  of  the  Incas,  had  been  confecrated  to  public  occa- 
Pcrufians.  f,ons.  This  portion  hath  been  gradually  dtminiflied  by 
the  ufurpations  of  powerful  people,  efpecially  by  the 
monks.    The  produce  of  the  lands  that  remain  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  widows,  and 
orphans,  is  not  more  refpeded  ;  the  greateft  part  of  it 
is  colle&ed  in  the  granaries  of  their  oppreflbrs. 

The  liberty  of  the  Indians  underwent  the  feme  fate 
as  their  property.  Thofe  who  were  the  flaves  of  go- 
vernment, and  were  employed  in  the  labours  indifpen- 
fibly  neceffary  for  new  eftabliihments,  were  ill  fed  and 
ill  cloathed.  When  there  was  no  longer  any  occupati* 
on  for  them,  they  were  transferred  to  private  persons, 
whofe  fiefs  flood  in  need  of  hands  to  cultivate  them.  In 
truth,  thefe  new  matters  were  obliged  to  retain  them  in 
their  fervice  only  fix  months,  after  which  they  might 
return  to  their  cottages ;  but  avarice  loon  found  means 
to  render  a  tranfient  fervitude  perpetual  The  wages 
regulated  for  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  was  infufficient  to 
detairi  them.  They  tempted  them  by  advance  money, 
which  their  neceflity  led  them  to  accept.  From  that 
moment  the  greateft  part  of  them  found  themfelvcs  en- 
gaged for  life;  becaufe  they  had  no  right  of  going  away 
'till  they  bad  paid  the  debts  which  they  hid  contraded, 
which  their  poverty  rendered  it  impoilibfa  for  them 
ever  to  do.  Tyranny  was  carried  to  greater  lengths 
againft  this  ipecies  of  infolvent  debtors,  who  had  a  fa- 
mily ;  for  they  put  them  in  prifon.  In  <*r*fer  io  their 
enlargement,  their  wires  and  their  children  were  bound 

for 
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for  them,  andthefe  became  as  many  new  (laves.  B  O  O  K 
Thus  it  was  that  the  yoke  of  flavcry  was  perpetuated. 
The  fole  confederation  that  could  have  ferved  as  a 
check  to  this  barbarity,  was,  that  whilft  they  had 
thefe  Indians,  they  could  not  have  other  flaves ;  but  it 
was  always  of  Angular  utility  to  keep  men  whom  they 
had  formed  according  to  their  feveral  occasions ;  efpe- 
cially  manufa&urers,  whom  it  would  always  be  diffi- 
cult, often  tmpofiible  to  replace. 

Whilst  meft  of  the  Peruvians  belonging  to  the 
crown,  fell  in  this  manner  into  a  (late  of  fervitude, 
thofc  who  had  been  reduced  into  fubjeftion  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft,  were  ftill  more  wretched.  Though 
the  matter  of  the  diftrift  where  they  dwelt,  Jpad  no 
right  to  exa&  of  them  any  thing  except  a  tribute 
which  he  (hared  with  the  treafury,  he  appropriated  to 
himfclf  all  their  labour.  Tyranny  was  puttied  to  that 
height,  that  it  rouzed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  hath  gradually  fupprefled  all  this  defpotifm 
of  individuals,  and  there  was  nothing  of  it  remaining 
in  1750,  The  Indians  however,  who  feemed  to  be 
raftered  to  Hberty  hj?  this  new  arrangement,  have  only 
changed  the  yoke.  They  have  been  deftined  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  of  the  Mitayos  or  royal  Indians,  who 
perifhed  in  the  fefvice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were 
consigned*  and  their  condition  is  as  wretched  as  it  was 
before. 

Inmpenmwt  of  this  methodical  and  legal  oppref- 
fion  which  is  exercifed  upon  the  whole  nation,  there 
arq  a  thoufand  particular  cruelties  at  which  humanity  no 
lefs  recoils.  It  is  exprefsly  prohibited  by  law,  that  they 
(hall  oblige. the  Peruvians  to  work  in  the  fubterraneous 
manes,  and  thefe  is  no  miner,  who  by  this  influence, 
or  by  hia  profufion,  cannot  compel  them  to  it.  Thefe 
unhappy  beings  are  condemned  to  pay  26  livres  5  fous 
(about  ii  3*.)  of  a  poll  tax  from  eighteen  years  of  age 
to  fifty,  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Peru :  the  far- 
mers 
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BOOK  mcrs  exaft  this  enormous  tribute  beyond  the  term  fet- 
j*^  3  tied,  and  even  exaQ  it  twice  a  year,  when  the  acquit- 
tances have  been  miflayed.  Every  proprietor  of  land  who 
hath  killed  an  Indian  by  overworking  him,  or  letting 
him  want  neceflaries,  is  obliged  to  lofe  another  flave 
out  of  the  nvipber  he  is  allowed  to  keep ;  and  there 
are  not,  perhaffe*  two  inftances  of  this  flight  punifh- 
ment  for  a  crime  which  is  repeated  every  day.  The  law 
obliges  them  to  take  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  be 
enrolled,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  obligation  impofed  on 
the  community  :  this  deftination  is  never  fulfilled,  bat 
only  by  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  redeeming  them- 
felves  from  the  oppreffion.     When  a  Spaniard  had  ced- 
ed a  portion  of  land  to  a  Peruvian  in  order  to  fix  him  on 
his  eftate,  he  has  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  it  'till  the 
claufes  of  the  contract  have  been  declared  by  law  to  be 
violated  :  the  perfons  itvpower.defpife  thefe  forms,  and 
refume  their  pofleflions  whenever  their  interefts  or  ca- 
prices prompt  them  to  it.    Travellers  who  are  obliged 
to  take  nothing  but  by  mutual  confent,  boldly  feize 
every  thing-that  they  find  in  their  huts.    This  continual 
pillage  prevents  the  Indians  from  having  any  thing,  even 
common  neceflaries.  They  fow  no  maize,  but  what  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  them,  and  they  conceal  it  in  fe- 
cret  caverns.     The  heads  of  a  family  poffefs  alone  the 
.  fecret  of  this  depofit,  and  go  every  eight  days  there  to 
fetch  provifions  for  the  week.    In  fine,  the  corregidors 
have  for  the  mod  part  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
exclufive  right  of  felling  to  the  Indians  of  their  diftrid 
the  merchandize  of  Europe,  they  either  make  them  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  it,  or  oblige  them  to  purchafe 
what  they  have  no  occafion  for  themfelves. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid  pretends  that  they  have  pre- 
vented thefe  flagrant  enormities  by  giving  thq  Peruvians 
a  Spanifh  protestor,  who  is  obliged  to  defend  them,  and 
a  cacique  of  the  country  who  is  charged  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs,  it  is  deceived.  The  protector 

*    annually 
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annually  receives  from  each  of  them  13  fous ;  (about  J  BOOK 

pence.)  and  the  cacique  fix  fous  and  a  half,  (about  3 

pence  halfpenny.)  in  his  particular  jurifdidion :  and 

this  is  the  only  reformation  that  has  been  made.     The 

protedor  fells  the  Indians  to  any  that  will  purchafe, 

them,  and  the,  cacique  is  too  much  debafed  to  be  able 

to  oppofe  this  oppreflion. 

Religion  has  not  more  power  than  the  laws;  it  has 
ftill  lefs.  The  clergy  are  the  grpateft  enemies  the  Pe- 
ruvians have.  They  make  them  work  without  paying 
them  ;  and  beat  them  unmercifully  for  the  mod  trifling 
caufes.  When  any  one  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches  is 
deficient  with  regard  to  his  inftruQions,  he  is  dire£tly 
punifhed  ;  and  the  ftrokes  of  a  cudgel  are  the  paternal 
corredion  which  thefe  pafiors  infiid.  No  one  prefumes 
to  approach  them  without  fome  prefent.  They  have 
permitted  their  parifhioners  to  continue  fuch  of  their 
antient  fuperftitions  as  are  ufeful  to  the  church,  as,  for 
inftance,  the  cuftom  of  carrying  a  great  deal  of  provi- 
fions  to  the  tombs  of  the  dead.*  The  clergy  fix  an  arbi- 
trary price  to  their  fun&ions,  and  they  have  always  fome 
pious  inventions  which  give  them  occafion  to  exad  new 
duties.  The  colledions  of  the  monks  are  real  military 
executions.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  plunder  committed  by 
authority,  almoft  always  accompanied  with  violence. 
This  conduct  could  not  fail  to  render  chriftianity  odious 
to  the  Indians.  Thefe  people  go  to  church  as  they  do 
to  the  labours  impofed  upon  them,  execrating  thofe 
foreign  barbarians  who  overwhelm  both  their  bodies 
and  their  fouls  with  intolerable  yokes  and  burdens. 

They  have  in  general  preferved  the  religion  of  their 

anceftors ;  and  even  in  the  great  towns,  where  they  are 

not  under  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  they  have  folemn 

days  on  which  they  aflume  their  antient  drefs,  and  carry 

along  the  flreets  the  images  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Some 

*     among 
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BOOK  among  them  reprefent  a  tragedy,  the  fubje£k  of  which 
^f^  ,  is  the  death  of  Atabalipft.  The  audience  who  begin 
with  fhedding  tears*  are  afterwards  tranfpqf  ted  into  a 
kind  of  madnefs.  It  feldom  happens  in  thefe  feftivals, 
but  that  Tome  Spaniard  is  (lain.  One  day,  perhaps, 
this  tragedy  will  end  in  the  rnaflacre  of  the  whole  race 
of  the  murderers  of  Atabalipa;  and  the  priefts  who 
facrifked  him,  will  in  their  turn  become  vi&ims  for  all 
the  blood  which  they  caufed  to  be  feed  cm  the  altar  of 
a  God  of  peace. 

The  Peruviana  are  moreover  an  inftanoe  of  that  pro-* 
found  ftupidity,  into  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  tyranny 
to  plunge  men.  They  are  fallen  into  a.  liftlcfc  and  uni* 
Verfal  indifference.  What  (hould  this  people  now  be 
fond  of,  whofe  religion  once  elevated  the  foul,  and 
from  whom  the  mod  abjeft  ilavery  has  taton  away  every 
fentiment  of  greatnefs  and  glory  ?  The  riches*  which 
their  country  hath  offered  them,  do  not  tempt  therri ; 
luxury*  to  which  nature  invitee  them*  has  no  attfa&iori 
for  them.  They  are  even  infenfible  to  honour.  They 
are  whatever  one  pleafes,  without  any  .ill  humour,  of 
choice,  caciques  or  mitayos*  the  objeds  of  difttndion  Of 
of  public  derifton.  They  have  loft  all  their  pxflfons.  That 
of  fear  itfelf  has  often  no  tffe£fc  on  them  through  the  lit- 
tle attachment  they  have  to  life.  They  intoltcate  them* 
felves,  and  dance  ;  thefe  are  all  the  pieafures  they  have, 
when  they  are  able  to  forget  their  roifery.  Indolence  ia 
their  predominant  habit.  /  am  not  hungry ,  they  fey  to 
the  pcrfon  who  would  pay  them  for  their  labour. 

This  is  the  condition  of  almoft  all  nations  that  hive 
no  property.  In  hot  countries,  where  they  live  at  a 
fmall  expence,  where  the  earth  give&mtrch,  and  requires 
little,  every  man,  who  can  but  fubfift  without  ever 
being  in  poflefiion  of  any  property,  paffes  his  life  in  cafe 
and  beggary ;  and  neither  labours  for  the  marrow,  nor 
for  pofterity.    The  universal  fault  of  bad  governments, 

and 
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and  they  are  almoft  all  fo,  is  in  the  legiflative  code  with  B  OO  K, 
regard  to  the  article  of  property.  It  (hould  either  be 
faid  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  equilibrium  ought  to  be  maintained  in  this  focial 
balance.  But  of  all  legiflations,  the  molt  deftru&ive 
and  the  leaft  permanent  is  that  of  a  nation  competed  of 
rich,  and  indolent  proprietors,  and  flaves  that  are  poor, 
and  overburdened.  It  foon  becomes  only  one  general 
fyftem  of  idlenefs:  cruelties,  gibbets,  and  tortures  on 
one  fide;  hatred,  poifon,  and  infurreflion  on  the  other; 
the  ruin  and  deftru&ionof  both;  the  perdition  and  dif- 
folution  of  fociety. 

That  of  Peru  was  reduced  to  a  fuch  (late  of  depopu* 
lation,  as  rendered  it  neceflary  that  it  (hould  be  fupplied 
by  the  purchafe  of  a  foreign  race;  but  this  mode  of  raif* 
ing  fupplies,  which  was  didated  by  the  refinement  of 
European  barbarity,  was  more  prejudicial  to  Africa 
than  ufeful  to  the  country  of  the  Incas.  They  do  not  de- 
rive from  it  all  the  advantages  with  which  they  had  flat- 
tered thcmfelves.  The  government  hath  thought  proper 
to  throw,  obftacles  in  its  way  by  monopolies  and  taxes 
which  it  ever  impofes  on  vices  as  well  as  on  virtues, 
on  ioduftry  and  idlenefs,  on  good  and  bad  projeds,  on 
the  right  of  exercifing  oppreflions,  and  the  permiilion  of 
being  exempted  from  them,  on  the  power  of  putting  the 
laws  in  execution,  and  the  privilege  of  infringing  or 
eluding  them.  Independent  of  thefe  exceffive  duties 
laid  on  the  introdudion  of  negroes  into  Peru,  it  was 
neceflary  to  receive  them  from  an  exclufrve  charter,  and 
from  foreign  hands  to  import  them  acrofs  immenfe  feas, 
and  unwholefome  climates,  and  to  undergo  the  expence 
of  feveral  embarkations  and  difembarkations.  Neceffity, 
ftronger  than  thefe  obftacles,  has  however  multiplied 
this  fpecies  of  men  more  at  Peru  than  at  Mexico. 
There  is  alfo  a  much  greater  number  of  Spaniards  there 
for  the  following  reafons. 

At 
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BOOK  At  the  time  when  the  fir  ft  conquefts  were  made, 
x^J^Lj  when  emigrations  were  molt  frequent,  the  country  of 
To  what  the  Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  for  riches  than 
degree  the  New  Spain,  and  in  reality  for  a  long  time  much  great- 

hxvcmul-  cr  trca^urcs  were  brought  away  from  it.     They  defire 

tiplted  in  of  partaking  of  them  mud  neceflarily  draw  thither,  as 

Peru.  wa8  really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of  Caftilians. 

and  how  Though  they  all  almoft  went  over  there,  with  the  hope 

they  have  of  returning  to  their  country  to  enjoy  the  fortune  they 

*hnneftt-  "NSht  acquire,  yet  the  majority  of  them  fettled  in  the 

tlements.  colony.     They  were  induced  to  this  by  the  foftnefs  of 

What  fpe-  the  climate,  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs 

tivatU>nCU  "  °^  l^c  Provif,ons-  Mexico  prefented  not  the  fame  advait- 
and  what  tages,  and  did  not  give  them  reafon  to  expeft  fo  mnch 
5?du(?ry      independence  as  a  country  infinitely  more  remote  from 

introduced    the  metropolis. 

into  the  Cusco  at  traced  the  conquerors  in  multitudes.  They 

cmP,rc*  found  this  capital  built  on  ground  that  was  very  irre- 
gular, and  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there  were 
provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of  the  inhabitants  might 
follow  the  ufages  of  his  native  country ;  but  every  body 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  worfhip  eftabtifhed  by 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  There  was  no  edifice 
that  had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  or  commodioufnefs ; 
becaufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  firft  elements  of 
architedture.  The  magnificence  of  what  they  called 
.  the  palace  tff  the  fovereign,  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  of  the  great  men  of  his  empire,  confided  in  the 
profufion  of  the  metals  that  were  lavifhed  on  decorating 
them.  The  temple  of  fun  was  diftinguifhed  above  all 
qther  edifices ;  its  walls  were  incrufted  or  flieathed  with 
gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with  divers  figures,  and 
loaded  with  the  idols  of  all  the  nations  whom  the  Incas 
had  enlightened  and  fubdued. 

Profligate  and  idle  monks  have  proftituted  thefe 
rich  metals  to  other  fuperftitions ;  fubftituted  to  the 

ufeful 
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ufeful  prejudices  of  the  climate  others  of  a  more  deftrue-  BOOK 

tive  kind,  and  expelled  the  natural  errors,  fuited  to  the      J13^ 

turn  of  the  inhabitants,  by  foreign  tenets,  highly  ab* 

furd  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  human 

mind  and  to  every  focial  tie.     The  fame  fatality  which 

fubverts  the  univerfe,  the  ocean,  the  land,  empires  and 

nations ;  which  alternately  diffufes  on  the  globe  the 

illumination  of  the  arts;  and  the  darknefs  of  ignorance ; 

which  tranfplants  men  and  opinions,  as  the  winds  and 

currents  drive  fifh  and  fea  weeds  on  the  fliore :  this  fame 

deftiny  has  decreed  that  a  fet  of  proud  monks,  enervated 

at  once  by  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs,  (hould  infolent- 

fy  indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  upon  the  aflies  of  the  vir- , 

tuous  Incas,  in  the  centre  of  an  empire  formerly  fo  blef- 

fed  under  thefe  legiflators.     This  deplorable  revolution 

does  not  hinder  the  Peruvians,  who  in  general  have  the 

greateft  averfion  for  living  in  cities,  becaufe  inhabited 

by  Spaniards,  from  voluntarily  chufing  to  refide  at  Cuf- 

co.   They  ftill  love  to  behold  that  venerable  place  from 

which  thofe  holy  laws  originated,  which  rendered  their 

anceftors  fo  happy.   The  remembrance  of  this  infpires 

them  with  an  elevation  of  foul;  and  they  are  found  to 

be  lefs  ftupid  on  this  celebrated  fpot,  than  in  other  parts 

of  their  empire. 

On  a  hill,  north  of  the  capital,  was  a  citadel, 
which  the  Incas  had  built  with  much  care,  time,  la- 
bour, and  expence.  The  Spaniards  long  fpoke  of  this 
monument  of  Peruvian  induftry  with  a  fpirit  of  admi- 
ration that  aftonifhed  all  Europe.  We  have  feen  the 
ruins  of  this  fortrefs,  and  the  marvellous  has  difappear- 
ed :  nothing  has  remained  but  the  aftoniihment,  which  ^ 
mud  neceOarily  be  occafioned  by  the  fight  of  the  enor- 
mous maffes  of  {tone,  which  have  been  brpught  from 
a  confiderable  diftance,  without  the  afliftance  of  levers 
and  other  machines  that  are  known  to  more  enlight- 
ened nations. 

Vol.  II.  U  Four 
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B06i  Four  leagues  from  this  fortrefs  we  meet  with  a  de- 
licious  valley,  where  the  Incas  and  the  great  men  of  the 
empire  had  their  country  houfes.  This  enchanting  re- 
treat fo  well  pfeferves  its  reputation,  that  the  richeft 
inhabitants  of  Cufco  believe,  that  there  is  fomething 
deficient  in  their  fyftem  of  happinefs  when  they  cannot 
purchafe  a  piece  of  ground  there.  The  fick  ordinarily 
repair  thither  in  fearch  of  health,  and  it  rarely  happens 
but  they  find  it. 

As  it  was  not  a  folicitude  for  their  own  prefervation 
which  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  fir  ft,  they  had  no  fooner 
pillaged  the  itnmenfe  riches  which  had  been  amafled  at 
Cufco  for  four  centuries,  that  they  went  in  great  num- 
bers in  1534*  under  the  orders  of  Sebaftian  de  Benalca- 
zar,  to  undertake  the  deftruQion  of  Quito.  The  other 
towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were  over-run  with 
the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine ;  and  the  citizens  and  the  tem- 
ples were  plundered  in  all  parts. 

Those  of  the  conquerors  who  did  not  take  up  their 
refidence  in  the  fettlements  which  they  found  formed  to 
their  hands,  built  towns  on  the  fea  coafts,  where  before 
there  were  none  ;  for  the  fterility  of  the  foil  had  not 
permitted  the  Peruvians  to  multiply  much  there  ;  and 
they  had  not  been  engaged  to  remove  thither  from  the 
extremity  of  their  country,  for  they  failed  very  little. 
Paita,  Truxillo,  Callao,  Pifca.,  and  Arica  were  the 
roads,  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moft  convenient  for 
the  communication  they  intended  to  eftablifh  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  metropolis.  The  different 
pofitions  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the  degree  of 
their  profperity. 

Those  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  ere&ed  in  regions  which 
prefented  a  fertile  foil,  copious  harvefts,  excellent  paf- 
tures,  a  mild  and  falubrious  climate,  and  all  the  conve- 
niences of  lift.    Thofe  places  which  had  hitherto  been 

•    fo 
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fo  well  cultivated  by  a  mirperous  and  flpurijhing  peop|e., 
were  npw  totally  fjifregarded.  Very  foon  they  exhi- 
bited only  a  deplorable  pi  dure  of  an  horrid  cj^fcrt,  and 
this  wiUJpefij  ^A  h^ve  been  mpx&  flfcf lanchqly  and  hi- 
fjepqs  than  {he  dreary  afpefi  of  the  earth  befpre  the 
°ngin  pf  (Pc»ef  jes.  T^  traveller,  who  was  |*4  tyap- 
cicjen^  or  cflripfity  jpto  tljefe  defola&ed  plains,  could  npt 
forbear  abhorring  the  barbarpus  and  •blQQdy  authors  of 
tbefje  deviations,  while  he  reflected  tjiaj  it  wa?  nqt 
owipg  even  to  ti\e  cruel  jllufions  of  g|ory  and  to  the 
fauatijeifrn  of  canqjieft,  but  to  tlje  ftupid  and  abjed  d$- 
fire  of  gqlpj  tfiat  tbey  had  iacrificed  fo  rnuch  niore  real 
treafpre,  and  fo  nurnerqus  a  population. 

This  infatjahie  thjrfl:  of  gpjd  which  neither  attended 
tf>  fuififtence,  fffety,  nor  pqljcy,  was  the  only  raotive  for 
effablifhing  new  feftlements,  fpme  of  which  have  beep 
kep^  ijp,  whfle  feyera}  haye  gope  to  ruin,  and  pthers 
have  been  formed  in  their  ttead.  The  fate  of  then)  all 
has  correfponded  wjth  the  di(cpvcry,  progrefs,  or  de- 
clenfion  of  the  mjnes  to  which  they  are  fubardinate. 

FfWER.  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  means  of 

procuring  prpvifions.     The  natives  had  hitherto  lived 

JbarcHy  on  apy  jbirtg  ejfe  but  maize,  fruits  and  pulfe, 

for  whip  h  tfjey  Ijad  ufecj  no  other  feafoqtng  except  fait 

and  pipaertfo.     fh^r  liquors,  which  were  made  from 

.difFere^t  foots,  were  Ripre  diverJGfied ;  of  thefe  theri/V* 

was  the  woft  ufuaj ,  which  was  made  from  maize  foafc- 

ld  jn  water,  and  taken  Qut  of  the  veffel  when  it  begins 

toiprout.    It  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then  parched  a  little, 

and  at  laft  ground.     The  flour  after  it  has  been  well 

kneaded,  is  put  with  water  into  large  pitchers.     The 

fermentation  may  be  expe&ed  in  two  or  three  days,  and 

muft  not  continue  longer.     The  great  inconvenience  of 

this  drink,  which,  when  ufed  immoderately,  infallibly 

inebriates,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  more  than  eight  days 

without  turning  io|ir.    Its  tafte  is  nearly  that  of  the 

worfe  kind  of  cyder.     It  is  a  refre(hing,  nourishing,  and 

U  2  aperitive 
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BOOK  aperitive  liquor.     The  Indians  who  are  never  troubled 
11         with  fuppreflions  of  urine,  are  faid  to  owe  this  advan- 
tage to  the  ufe  of  this  drink. 

The  conquerors  were  not  fatisfied  either  with  the  li- 
quors or  with  the  food  of  the  people  they  had  fnbdued. 
They  imported  vines  from  the  old  world,  which  foon 
multiplied  to  that  degree  in  the  fands  of  the  coafts  at 
lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moquequa,  and  Truxillo,  as  to 
furmfh  the  colony  with  the  wine  and  brandy  they  want- 
ed. Olives  fucceeded  flill  better,  and  yielded  a  great 
"abundance  of  oil,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  metropolis.  Other  fruits  were  tranfplanted  with 
the  fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fucceeds  fo  well  that  none  of 
any  other  growth  can  be  compared  to  this  which  is 
cultivated  in  thefe  parts  where  it  never  rains.  In  the 
inland  country  wheat  and  barley  were  fown ;  and  at 
lerjgth  all  the  European  quadrupeds  were  foon  found 
grazing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  considerable  ftep, but  there  ftill  remained 
much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had  provided  fof  a 
better  and  a  greater  choice  of  fubfiftence,  the  next  care 
of  the  Spaniards  was  to  have  a  drefs  more  commodious 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvians.  Thefe 
were,  however,  better  clothed  than  any  other  American 
nation.  They  owed  this  Superiority  to  the  advantage 
which  they  alone  poflefled  of  having  the  lama  and  the 
pacos,  domeftic  animals  which  ferved  them  for  this  ufe. 

The  lama  is  an  animal  four  feet  high,  and  five  or  fix 
in  length  ;  of  which  its  neck  alone  takes  up  one  half. 
Its  head  is  well  made,  with  large  eyes,  a  long  fnout, 
and  thick  lips.  Its  mouth  has  no  incifors  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like  'thofe  of  the  ox,  but  fur- 
niflied  with  a  fpur  behind,  which  enables  it  to  fatten  it- 
felf  on  the  fides  of  fteep  places,  where  it  delights  to 
climb.  Its  wool  which  is  fliort  on  its  back,  but  grows 
long  on  its  fides  and  under  the  belly,  conftitutes  part  of 

its 
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its  ufefulnefs.  Though  very  falacious,  they  copulate  BOOK 
with  great  difficulty.  In  vain  the  female  proftrates  her- 
felf  to  receive  the  male,  and  invites  him  by  her  fighs; 
they  are  fometimes  a  whole  day  groaning,  grumbling, 
and  ineffectually  attempting  enjoyment,  if  men  do  not 
help  them  to  fulfil  the  defire  of  nature.  Thus  feveral 
of  our  domeftic  animals,  that  are  chained,  broken,  for* 
ced,  and  refrained  in  all  their  freed  motions  and  fenfa- 
tions,  lofe  through  ineffectual  efforts  the  principles  of 
generation  while  they  are  confined  in  (tables,  if  care 
and  attention  does  not  fuppiy  the  place  of  that  liber- 
ty, of  which  they  have  been  deprived.  The  females 
of  the  lama  have  only  two  breads,  never  more  than 
two  young*  commonly  but  one,  which  follows  the  dam 
immediately  after  its  birth ;  it  is  of  a  very  quick  growth, 
and  its  life  of  fhort  duration.  At  three  years  old  it 
propagates  its  fpecies,  preferves  its  vigour  till  twelve, 
then  decays  till  it  reaches  fifteen,  being  employed  in 
drudgery. 

They  employ  the  lamas,  as  mules,  in  carrying  on 
their  backs  loads  of  about  an  hundred  weight.  They 
move  with  a  flow  but  firm  pace  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  leagues  a  day,  in  countries  that  are  impracticable 
toother  animals;  defcending  through  gullies  and  climb- 
ing up  rocks,  where  men  cannot  follow  them.  After 
four  or  five  days  journey,  they  reft  of  their  own  accord 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Nature  has  formed  them  for  the  people  of  that  cli- 
mate where  they  are  produced,  mild  and  phlegmatic, 
moderate  and  prudent,  like  the  Americans.  When  they 
flop,  they  bend  their  knees  and  (loop  their  body  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  to  difcompofe  their  burthen.  As  foon 
as  they  hear  their  driver  whiftle,  they  rife  with  the  fame 
care,  and  proceed  on  their  journey.  They  browfe  on 
the  grafs  they  find  in  their  way,  and  chew  the  cud  at 
njgh4,  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their  breaft,  with 
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BOOK  their  feet  doubled  tinder  their  belly*  They  are  neither 
"  ^  difpirited  by  falling  nor  drudgery,  wftilft  they  have  any 
ftrength  remaining :  but  when  they  are  totally  exhaufted 
or  fall  under  their  burthen;  it  is  to  no  piirpofe  to  haraffc 
and  beat  them :  they  will  continue  bbftinately  (hiking 
their  heads  againft  the  ground,  firft  on  one  fide,  then  oh 
the  other,  till  they  kill  themfelves.  They  never  defend 
themfelves  either  with  their  feet  or  teeth  ;  arid  in  the 
"height  of  their  indignation;  content  thetrifeFves  with 
enly  fpitting  in  the  face  of  thofe  who  infult  rhem. 

TkE  paces  is  to  the  lama  what  the  afs  is  to  the  hdrfe* 
a  fubordinate  fpecies,  finaller  in  fize,  with'fhorter  legs* 
and  aflat  fnout;  but  of  the  fame difpofition,  the  fame 
manners  and  the  fariie  conftitution  as  the  lama. ;  made 
like  the  lima,  to  carry  burthens,  and  more  bbftihate  in 
its  caprices,  perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  Weakek*.  . 

THEsk  animals  are  fo  miich  the  more  tifeful  to  maty 
as  their  fervice  cofts  him  nothing.  Their  thick  furr 
fupplies  the  place  of  a  pack  faddle.  The  little  grafs, 
.which  they  find  along  the  road,  fuffices  lor  their 
food,  and  furnifhes  them  with  a  tplehtiful  and  frefh 
faliva,  which  exempts  them  from  the  neceffity  of 
drinking. 

Among  the  lamas,  there  are  fonae  of  a  wild  fjpecies 
called  guanacos,  which  are  ftronger,  more  fprightly, 
and  more  nimble  than  the  domeftic  lamas;  rurihrng  like 
the  flag  and  climbing  like  the  wild  godt,  covered  with 
flibrt  wool,  and  of  a  fawn  colour.  Though  free,  they 
like  to  colled;  in  h4rds  to  the  number  fomfctknes  of  two 
or  three  hundred.  If  they  fee  a  mails  they  furvey  him 
at  firft  with  an  air  of  greater  aftomihnaerit  thaft  cuf  tofity. 
Then  fnuffing  up  the  air  and -neighing,  they  run  all  to- 
gether tfc  the  fummit  of  the  mountains.  Tlrefe  animals 
feek  the  north,  travel  on  the  ice,  and  fojourn  within  the 
regions  of  fnow,  dreading  the  hfeat  df  ffce  tow  lands ; 

they 
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they  are  vigorous,  and  appear  in  vaft  numbers  on  the  B  O  O  K 
Sierras,  which  are  of  the  fame  height  as  the  Cordeleras ; 
final]  hi  fi&e,and  difficult  to  be  found  in  the  heaths,  which 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  When  they  are 
hunted  for  their  fleece,  if  they  gain  the  rocks,  neither 
hunters  nor  dogs  can  ever  catch  them. 

The  vicunas,  afpeciesof  wildpacos,  are  ftill  fonder 
of  the  fummits  of  mountains,  the  fnow  and  the  ice. 
Their  wool  is  longer,  thicker  £et»  and  much  finer  than 
that  of  the  guanacos.  Its  colour  referable*  that  of  dried 
rofesj  and  fo  fixed  by  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  altered 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  etoployedjn  working  it. 
The  vicunas  are  fo  timid,  that  their  fear  itfelf  makes 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter.  Men  furround  them 
and  drive  them  into  narrow  defiles,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  have  fufpanded  pieces  of  death  or  linen  on  cords, 
that  are  raifed  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Theft 
rags  being  agitated  by  the  wind*  ftrike  fuch  terror  into 
them,  that  they  fland  crowded  and  fqiieeaedtene  againft 
another,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  killed  rather  than 
fly.  But  if  there  happeas  to  be  among  the  vicunas,  a 
guaoaoo  which  being  more  adventurous  leaps  over  the 
cord*,  they  follow  it  and  efcape. 

All  thtife  animals  belong  fo  peculiarly  to  South  Ame- 
rica, and  efpecially.lo  the  higheft  Cordeleras,  that  they 
are  never  foencn  the  fide  of  Mexico,  where  the  height 
of  thefe  mountains  is  cooTidera%ly  dithiniHied.  At- 
tempts bavfc  been  made  to  propagate  the  breed  in  £u* 
rope,  but  they  have  all  died,  Thfe  Spaniards,  without 
.refle£bifig,  that  »tbefc  animals  even  in  Peru  itfelf  fought 
4he  coWcft  parte,  ttanfported  them  to  the  buroirig  plains 
of  Andalufia.  They  might,  poffibiy,  have  fucceeded  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  This  conje&ure  of 
-M.  die  Buffo*,  «o  whom  we  are  indebted  for  fo  many 
ufeftkl  and  profound  dbfervations  on  animals,  is  worthy 
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B  O  O  K  the  attention  of  ftatcfmcn,  whofe  fteps  ought  always 
MI*       to  be  guided  by  the  lights  of  philofophy. 

The  flefli  of  the  lamas,  when  they  are  young  is  good 
eating.  The  (kin  of  the  old  one  ferves  the  Indians  for 
(hoes,  and  the  Spaniards  for  harnefs.  The  guanacos 
may  alfo  be  eaten ;  but  the  vicunas  are  only  fought 
after  for  their  fleece,  and  for  the  bezoar  that  they  pro- 
duce. 

In  general,  the  wool  of  the  lamas,  pacos,  gnanacos, 
and  vicunas  was  ufefully  employed  by  the  Peruvians, 
before  the  conqueft.  The  inhabitants  of  Cufco  made 
tapeftry  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  in  which  flowers, 
birds  and  trees  were  pretty  well  imitated.  It  flrved  alfo 
to  make  mantles*  which  were  worn  over  a  ftiirt  of  cot- 
ton. They  tuck  them  up  in  order  to  have  their  arms 
free.  The  principal  people  fattened  them  with  gold  and 
filver  clafps,  their  wives  with  pins  made  of  thefe  me- 
tals, ornamented  with  emeralds,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple with  thorns.  In  hot  countries,  the  mantles  of  per- 
sons of  diftin&ion  were  made  of  cotton  of  confidcrable 
firmnefs,  and  dyed  with  various  colours.  The  com* 
mon.  people,  in  the  fame  climate,  had  no  cloathing  at 
all  except  a  girdle  that  was  compofed  of  the  filaments 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  ferved  to  cover  thofe  parts 
nature  intended  (hould  be  concealed. 

After  the  conqueft  all  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  wear  cloaths.  As  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
groaned,  did  not  allow  them  to  exercife  their  former 
jnduftry*  they  took  up  with  the  coarfer  cloths  of  Europe, 
for  which  they  were  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price. 
When  the  gold  and  filver  which  had  efcaped  the  rapa- 
city of  the  conquerors  were  exhaufted,  they  thought  of 
re-eftabliftung  their,  national  manufactures.  Thefe  were 
fome  time  after  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  defici- 
ency, which  they  occafioned  in  the  exports  of  the  me- 
tropolis.  The  impoflitylity,  which  the  Peruvians  found 
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of  purchasing  foreign  fluffs  and  paying  their  taxes,  oc-  BOOK 

cafioned  perrmffion  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years 

for  their  re-eftablifhment.     They  have  not  been  difcon- 

tinued  fince  that  time,  and   have  been   brought  to  as 

great  perfection  as  it  was  pofllble  they<could  be  under 

a  continual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  they  make,  at  Cufco 
and  in  its  territory,  (lockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  fcarfs. 
Thefc  manufacturers  would  have  been  multiplied,  if  the 
fpirtt  of  deftru&ion  had  not  fallen  on  the  animals  as 
well/ as  on  the  men.  'J  he  fame  wool  mixed  with  that 
oftheiheep  imported  hither  from  Europe,  which  hath 
exceedingly  degenerated,  ferves  for  carpets,  and  makes 
alfo  tolerably  fine  cloth.  Fleeces  of  inferior  quality  are 
employed  in  ferges,  druggets,  and  in  all  kinds  of  coarfe 
fluffs. 

The  manufactures  that  ferve  to  luxury  are  eftablifti- 
ed  at  Arequipa,  Cufco  and  Lima.  In  ti.efe  three  towns 
they  make  a  prodigious  number  of  gold  toys  and  plate 
for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons,  and  alfo  for  the  church- 
es. All  thefe  manufactures  are  but  coarfely  wrought, 
and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  copper.  We  feldom 
difcover  more  tafte  in  their  laces  and  embroideries  which 
their  manufactures  alfo  produce.  This  is  not  altoge- 
ther the  cafe  in  regard  to  their  lace,  which  when  mixed 
with  European,  looks  very  beautiful.  The  different 
works  are  commonly  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  em- 
ploy the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Meftees  of  the 
towns,  who  for  the  mod  part  before  marriage  pafs  fome 
years  in  the  convent. 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood  and  ivory  pieces 
of  inlaid  work  and  fculpture,  and  in  drawing  figures  on 
the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cuenca,  or  on  linen  import- 
ed from  Europe.  Thefe  different  works,  which  are 
almoft  all  manufactured  at  Cufco,  ferve  for  ornaments 

to 
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B  OO  JC  to  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples,  the  drawing  of  them 
is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither  exad  nor  perma- 
nent. If  the  Indians,  who  invent  nothing,  but  are  ex- 
cellent imitators,  had  able  matters*  and  excellent  mo- 
dels, they  would  at  leaft  make  good  copyifts.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  century,  they  brought  to  Rome  feme 
of  the  works  of  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Michael  de 
St.  Jacques,  in  which  the  connoiffeurs  discovered  marks 
of  genius. 

These  particulars  will  intereil  fachof  our  readers, 
whom  we  (hall  have  infpired  with  affe&ion  for  one  of 
the  bed  nations  that  ever  exifted,  and  with  efteem  for 
one  of  the  moil  excellent  institutions  that  ever  did  ho- 
nour to  mankind.  Thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  that  ont- 
"verfal  benevolence  which  extends  to  all  nations  and  alt 
ages,  will  have  experienced  other  fentiments.  Accnf- 
tomed  to  behold  nothing  in  Peru  but  the  produce  of  its 
mines,  they  muft  confequently  regard  with  contempt 
every  thing  that  has  not  a  dired  relation  to  their  ava- 
Tict.  This  would  dimintflt,  perhaps  be  totally  fofpfe&d- 
ed,  if  they  were  but  difpofed  frequently  to  revolve  hj 
what  barbarity  and  enormities  k  has  been  gratified. 
Of  the  Though  the  Peruvians  were  ttnacqnafnted  with 

mines  of  roin,  they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver ;  far  they 
employed  them  in  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  Inde- 
pendent of  what  the  torrents  and  accidents  procured 
them  of  thefe  metals,  feme  mines  had  been  opeofed  rf 
little  depth,  which  were  not  far  below  thefuriace  of  the 
earth.  The  Spaniards  have  not  transmitted  4o  us  the 
manner,  in  which  thefe  rich  productions  were  drawn 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth'.  Their  pridt9  -which -has 
deprived  us  of  fo  mnch  ufeful  knowledge*  undoubted^ 
made  them  think,  that  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  th fere  was  nothing  that  was 
worthy  to  be  recorded. 

This 
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This  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peru-  B  0  O  it 
vians  worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines 
themfelves.  The  conquerors  opened  them  on  all  fides. 
At  firft  the  gold  mines  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  great- 
er riiirriber.  Fatal  experience  encouraged  thofe  whom 
paflion  had  not  blinded.  They  clearly  faw,  that  for 
Jbme  enormous  fortunes  raifed  in  this  manner,  great 
numbers  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes  were  totally 
ruined.  Thefe  mines  fank  into  fuch  difcredit,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned,  the  go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of 
their  produce,  inftead  of  the  fifth  which  it  at  firft  re- 
ceived. 

The  nt'ines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 
and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of  a  Angular 
fpecies,  rarely  found  dfe where.  Towards  the  feacoaft, 
great  lumps  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the  fands.  Sub- 
terraneous fires,  votcanos,  and  the  revolutions  which 
America  bath  experienced  and  Hill  continues  to  fuffer, 
feem  to  indicate  the  caufes  of  the  tranfpofition  of  thofe 
metallic  mattes,  that  are  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  continent. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines  which  are 
infinitely  more  important,  and  are  found  in  the  rocks 
and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  them  gave  falfe  hopes. 
Such  in  particular  was  that  of  Ucuntaya,  difcovered 
1 713.  This  was  only  an  incruftation  of  almoft  raaf- 
five  filver,  which  at  firft  yielded  feveral  millions,  but 
was  foon  exhaufted. 

Others  which  were  deeper,  have  been  alike  deferted. 
Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  expence  of  working 
them,  which  augmented  every  day.  The  mines  of 
Quito,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa,  have  experienced  that  re- 
volution  which  awaits  many  of  the  reft. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  have  invaded.  The  difpofition  of  the  ground 

which 
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BOOK  which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordeleras  goes  conti- 
*"•  nually  (helving  to  the  South  Sea,  mod  neceflarily  ren- 
der thefe  events  more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other 
places.  This  inconvenience,  which  with  greater  care 
and  ft'iH  might  often  have  been  prevented  or  diminished, 
has  been  in  fome  in  (lances  remedied.  A  (ingle  inftance 
will  be  fufficicnt  to  (hew  that  the  avarice  of  mankind 
can  ftruggle  againft  that  of  nature,  when  (he  conceals  or 
withdraws  from  us  her  treafures. 

Joseph  Salcedo,  about  the  year  1660,  had  difed* 
▼ered  not  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the  mine  of  Lay- 
cacota.     It  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  filver 
with  a  chifel.     Profperity,  which  debafes  little  minds, 
had  fo  elevated  that  of  the  proprietor  of  fo  much  opu- 
lence, that  he  permitted  all  the  Spaniards  who  came  to 
feek  their  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  to  work 
fome  days  on  their  own  account,  without  weighing  or 
taking  any  account  of  the  prefents  he  made  them.  This 
genercfity  drew  around  him  an  infinite  number  of  peo- 
ple, whofe  avidity  made  them  quarrel  with  each  other  5 
the  love  of  money  made  them  rake  up  arms,  and    fall 
upon  one  another ;  and  their  benefactor,  who  had  ne- 
gleQed  no  expedient  to  prevent  and   extinguifli   their 
fanguinary  contentions,  was  hanged  as  being  the  author 
of  them.     Whilft  he  was  in  prifon  the  water  got   pof- 
ftffion  of  his  mine. '  Superftitiqn  foon  made  it  imagined 
that  this  was  a  punifhment  for  the  horrid  aft  they  had 
perpetrated  againft  him.    This  idea  of  divine  vengeance 
was  revered  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  laft  in  1740*  Di- 
ego Je  Bacna  affociated  with  other  opulent  people,  to 
avert  the  fprings,  which  had  deluged  To  much  treafure. 
The  labours,  which  this  difficult  undertaking  required, 
were  not  finifhed  till  1 754.'    The  mine  yields  as  much 
now  as  it  did  at  firft.     But  mines  (till  richer  than  this 
have  beendifcovered,  which  have  experienced  no  revo- 
lution.    Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  Pptofi,  which 

was 
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was  found  in  the  fame  country,  where  the  Incas  worked  B  O  O  K 
that  of  Porco.  ♦ 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in   i545,purfuing  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  deep  rocks  laid  hold  of 
a  bufh,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth, 
and  brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  filver.   The  Indian  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  never  failed  to  return 
to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  defires 
follicited  him  to  it.     The  change  that  had  happened  in 
his  fortune  was  remarked  by  his  countryman  Guanca, 
to  whom  he  avowed  the  fecret.  The  two  friends  could 
not  keep  thejr  counfel  and  enjoy  their  good  fortune. 
They  quarrelled;  on  which  the  indifcreet   confident 
<lifcovered  the  whole  to  his  mafter  Villareal,  a  Spaniard 
that  was  fettled  in  theneigU  ourhood.     Upon  this  the 
mine  became  known  and  was  worked ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  found  in  its  vicinity  ;  the  principal  of 
"which  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
their  direction  is  from  north  to  fouth.     The  mOft  intel- 
ligent people  of  Peru  have  obferved,  that  this  is  in  ge- 
if  ral,  the  direction  of  the  richeft  mines. 

The  fame  of  what  was  palling  at  Potpfi  foon  fpread 
abroad,  and  quickly  there  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  town  confiding  of  fixty  thoufand  Indians, 
and  ten  thoufand  Spaniards.  The  fterility  of  the  foil 
did  not  prevent  it's  being  immediately  peopled.  Corn, 
jpiits,  flocks,  American  fluffs,  European  luxuries  arrived 
there  from  every  quarter.  Inc'uftry  which  every  where 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently  ap- 
peared that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
22,338,975  livres,  (near  978,000/)  without  reckoning 
the  filver  which  was  not  regiftered,  and  what  had  been 
carried  off  by  fraud.  From  that  time  the  produce  has 
been  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  no  more  than  one  eighth 

part 
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BOOK  part  of  the  coin  which  was  formerly  ftruck,  is  now 
made. 

The  mine  of  Pqtofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  fouth  Ame- 
rica, in  purifying  their  gold  and  fitver,  ufe  mercury, 
with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  Guanf  a  Velica.  Mer- 
cury,fays  an  able  naturalift,is  found  in  two  different  ftates 
in  the  bofom  of  the  earth ;  it  is  either  altogether  pure, 
and  in  the  fluid  form  which  is  proper  to  it,  and  then  it 
is  denominated  virgin  mercury,  becaufe  it  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  action  of  fire,  in  order  to  be  extraded  from 
the  mine ;  or  it  is  found  combined  with  fulphar,  and 
then  it  forms  a  fubfianf  e  of  a  red  colour  .which  is  more 
or  lefs  vivid,  called  cinnabar. 

Till  the  mine  of  virgin  mercury,  which  was  lately 
difcovered  at  Montpellier.  under  the  buildings  of  the 
town  itfelf,  and  for  that  reafon  will  probably  never  be 
worked,  there  had  been  no  others  known  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  Udria  in  Carniola.  Thefe  are  in  a  valley, 
at  ibe  foot  of  high  mountains,  which  were  called  by  the 
Romans  Alpes  Julia.  They  were  difcovered  by  chance 
in  1497.  They  are  about  nine  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
d.efcent  into  them  i$  by  pits,  as  into  all  other  mines, 
Theje  are  under  ground  an  infinite  pumber  of  galleries, 
of  .which  feme  are  fo  low,  &bat  it  is  neceffary  to  ftoop  in 
order  to  pafs  along  ;  there  ate  places  where  it  is  fo  hot* 
that  if  one  (lops  ever  fo  mart  a  time,  one  is  in  a  profufe 
fweat :  it  is  from  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns  that  m#- 
cury  is  drawn.  Some  Aones  are  replete  with  it  to  that 
degree,  that  when  they  are  bmifed,  this  fubftance  iffues 
out  in  the  form  of  globules  or  drops.  'Tis  found  alfo 
in  a  fpecies  of  clay :  fametimes  even  this  mercury  is 
feen  running  down  like  rain,  -and  oozes  fo  copioufly 
among  the  rocks  which  form  the  vaults  of  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  caverns,  that  a  man  has  often  gathered  thirty- 
fix  pound  of  it  in  a  day. 

There 
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There  are  fome  people  fo  enamoured  of  the  mar-  BOOK 
vellous,  that  they  prefer  this  mercury  to  the  other  ;  '^ 
which  is  mere  prejudice.  Experience  (hews  that  the 
bed  mercury  that  can  be  ufed  either  in  medicine  or  in 
metallurgy,  is  that  which  hath  been  extracted  from  cin- 
nabar. In  order  to  feparate  the  combination  of  fulphur 
and  mercury,  which  nature  hath  formed  between  thefe 
two  volatile  fubftanccs,  recourfe  mud  neceflanly  be  had 
to  the  a£fcion  of  fire  to  which  fome  intermediate  fub- 
ftance  muft  be  joined.  This  is  either  the  filings  of  fteel 
or  copper,  or  the  regulus  of  antimony,  or  lime,  or  fome 
fixed  alkaline  fait.  This  laft  fpecies  of  mercury  is  drawn 
from  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Fri- 
uil,  and  Normandy ;  efpecially  from  Almaden  in  Spain, 
which  was  a  famous  mine  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  with  that  of  Guaqca  Velica  has  for 
fome  fhort  time  contributed  to  ferve  the  Spanifti  colo- 
nies. 

•  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  laft  mine  was  dif- 
covered-in  1 564.  The  trade  of  mercury  was  then  ftill 
free:  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in  1571.  At  this 
period  all  the  mines  of  mercury  were  (hut,  and  that  of 
Guanca  Velica  alone  was  worked,  the  property  of  which 
the  king  referved  to  himfelf.  It  is  not  found  to  dimi- 
nish. This  mine  is  dug  in  a  prod igiou fly  large  moun- 
tain, fixty  leagues  from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs 
are  feen  ftreets,  fquares,  and  a  chapel,  where  the  myf- 
teries  of  religion  on  all  feftivals  are  celebrated.  Mil- 
lions of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept  to  enlighten  it. 

The  earth,  which  contains  the  quickfilver  cf  this 
mine,  is,  according  to  the  opinion  ot  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, of  a  whiti(h  red,  tike  ill  burnt  brick.  It  is  pound- 
ed, and  put  into  an  earthen  kiln,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  a  vault  like  an  oven,  fomewhat  of  a  fpherical  form. 
This  is  extended  on  an  iron  grate  covered  with  earth, 

under 
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BOOK  under  which  they  keep  up  a  gentle  fire  with  the  herb 
icboy  which  is  fitter  for  this  procefs  than  any  other  com- 
buftible  matter,  a  ad  the  cutting  of  which  on  this  ac- 
count is  prohibited  twenty  leagues  round.     The  heat 
which  penetrates  this  earth  makes  the  pounded  mineral 
fo  hot,  that  the  quickfilver  i flues  out  of  it  volatilifed  in 
fmoak.     But  as  the  upper  part  is  clofely  flopped,  the 
fmoak  finds  no  iflue  but  by  a  fmall  hole  which  has  a 
communication  with  a  feries  of  earthen  retorts  that  are 
round,  and  the  necks  of  which  are  inferred  into  each 
other.     There,  this  fmoke  circulates  and  condenfes  by 
means  of  a  little  water,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  each 
retort.  The  quickfilver  then  falls  in  a  well  formed  liquid. 
Lefs  of  it  is  colleded  in  the  firfttthan  in  the  laft  retorts. 
They  would  all  grow  fo  hot  as  to  break  in  pieces,  if  care 
was  not  taken  to  fprinkle  them  on  the  outfide  with  water. 
Private  people  at  their  own  ex  pence  work  the 
mine  of  Guanca  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
government  at  a  (lipulated  price  all  the  mercury  they 
extract.     As  foon  as  they  have   the   quantity  which 
the  demands  of  one  year  require,  the  work  is  fufpended. 
Part  of  the  mercury  is  fold  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is 
fent  to  the  royal  magazines  throughout  all  Peru,  from 
whence  it  is  delivered  out  at  the  fame  price  as  it  is  fold 
for  in  Mexico.    This  arrangement,  which  has  occafion- 
ed   many  of  the  mines  to  drop,  and  prevented  otittrs 
from  being  opened,  is  inexcufable  in  the  Spanilh  fyftem. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  in  this  refpeS,  merits  the  fame 
reproaches  as  a  miniflry  in  other  countries  would  incur, 
that  would  be  blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture. 

The  mine  of  Guanca  Velica  generally  affe&s  thofe 
who  work  in  it  with  convulfions :  this  and  the  other 
mines,  which  are  not  !efs  unhealthy,  are  all  worked  by 
the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate  victims  of  an  infa- 
tiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  together  and  plunged  naked 

into 
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ihto  thefe  abyfles,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  deep  BOOK 
and  all  exceflively  cold.    Tyranny  has  invented  this  re-        l 
finement  in  cruelty  to  render  it  impoilible  for  any  thing 
to  efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.  If  there  are  any  wretches 
who  long  furvive  fuch  barbarity,  the  ufe  of  cocoa  pre* 
ferves  them. 

The  cocoa  is  a  (hrub  which  hardly  ever  rifcs  higher 
than  from  three  to  four  feet ;  its  fruit  is  difpofed  in 
bunches.  It  is  red  when  it  begins  to  ripen,  and  black 
when  it  hath  attained  its  maturity.  Its  leaf  which  is 
foft,  of  a  pale  green,  and  refembling  that  of  the  myrtle, 
is  the  delight  of  the  Peruvians.  They  chew  it  after 
having  mixed  it  with  a  white  earth  which  they  call 
mamiis,  they  fubftitute  it  for  food;  it  ftrengthens  their 
ftomachs ;  it  fupports  their  courage.  If  thofe  who 
are  buried  in  the  mines  are  in  want  of  it,  they  ceafe 
working,  and  no  means  whatever  can  force  them  to  re- 
fume  their  labour.  Their  oppreflbrs,  therefore,  furnifli 
them  with  as  much  as  they  require,  fubftra&ing  the 
price  of  it  from  their  daily  wages.  The  environs  of 
Cufco  furnifli  the  bed  cocoa. 

This  plant,  the  other  productions  of  the  country,  Mutual 
and  all  the  fruits  of  induftry,  are  difperfed  throughout  communi- 
the  empire  in  three  different  ways.  The  towns  fituated  tbe'differ- 
on  the  coaft  are  furniflied  with  provifions  by  veffels  ent  pro- 
that  are  adapted    to  thofe    feas,    which   are  always  v>ince80^ 
calm.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  mules,  with  which 
they  are  fupplied  from  Tucuman,  are  the  mediums  of 
that  connection  which  feveral  provinces  have  with  each 
other.     The  greateft  circulation  is  effe&ed  by  means 
of  the  Guayaquil. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  rifes  in  the  Corde- 
leras,  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  built  a 
pretty  considerable  town,  fix  leagues  from  the  fea.  This 
is  defended  by  three  forts  lately  ere&ed,  and  only  gar* 
rifoned  with  burgeffes.  They  are  built  with  large  pieces 
Vol.  II.  X  of 
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B  O  OK  of  wood,  difpofed  in  pallMades.  The  nature  of  this 
1II#  wood,  which  is  proof  againft  water,  fuits  the  moifture 
of  the  foil. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  a  Spanifli  philofo- 
fopher,  that  on  this  coaft,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Guati- 
mala,  is  found  the  mures  which  yields  that  purple  fo 
celebrated  by  the  sntients,  and  which  the  moderns  have 
imagined  was  loft.  The  (hell,  which  contains  them, 
adheres  to  the  rocks  which  the  fea  waflies.  It  is  of  (he 
fize  of  a  large  walnut.  The  liquor  of  this  animal  may 
be  extracted  two  ways;  fome  kill  it,  after  they  have 
drawn  it  out  of  the  ihell,  then  prefs  it  with  a  knife  from 
head  to  tail*  ieparate  from  the  body  the  part  where  the 
liquor  is  collected;  and  throw  away  the  reft.  When  this 
operation,  after  being  repeated  on  feveral  faails,  has  af- 
forded a  certain  quantity  of  fluid,  the  thread  intended 
to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  procefs  is  finifliecL 
The  colour,  which  is  at  firft  of  the  whitenefs  of  milk, 
becomes  afterwards  green,  and  is  dot  of  a  purple  co- 
lour till  the  thread  is  dry.  Thofe  who  difapprove  this 
method,  draw  the  fifh  partly  out  of  its  {hell,  and  fqueez- 
ing  it  make  it  yield  a  fluid  which  fervcs  for  dying:  they 
repeat  this  operation  four. times  at  different  intervals, 
but  always  with  lefc  fuccefs.  If  they  continue  it,  the 
fi(h  dies,  by  their  deftroying  that  which  conftitutes  the 
fir  ft  principle  of  its  life,  and  which  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  renew.  No  colour  at  prefent  known,  can  bt  com- 
pared to  this  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  either  as  to 
luftre*  livelinefs,  or  duratioa*  it  fueceeds  better  with 
cotton  than  with  wool,  linen,  or  (ilk; 

Besides  this  objed  of  curiofity,  Guayaquil  fitrniflies 
the  inland  country  of  the  empire  with  oxen,  mules, 
(alt,  and  fait  fifh  j  it  fupplies  Europe  and  Mexico  with 
a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  but  Peru  with  but  little,  as 
there  they  generally  prefer  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  It  is 
the  univerfaf  dock-yard  of  (he  South  Sea,  and  might, 

partly* 
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partly,  become  thfct  bf  the  mother  country.  We  know  *  0  0  % 
bo  couiitry  on  the  globe  that  equally  abounds  in  wood 
for  Ihip  building  and  mails,  either  as  to  quality  or  quan- 
tity*    Hemp  and  pitch,  of  which  it  is  destitute,  might 
eafiiy  be  fnrntfhed  by  Chili  and  Guitimala. 

But  what  renders  Guayaquil  ftill  more  considerable* 
is  the  advantage  it  pofiefles  of  being  the  neceffary  mare 
and  bond  of  communication  between  the  mountains  of 
Peru  and  its  vallies,  with  Panam*  and  with  Mexico. 
All  the  goods  which  thefe  countries  exchange,  pafi 
through  the  hands  of  its  merchants.  The  largeft  vefleU 
flop  at  the  harbour  of  the  ifland  of  Puna,  which  t* 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  others  go  up 
the  river  about  forty  leagues. 

Notwithstanding  fo  many  fources  ofprofperity, 
the  people  of  Guayaquil,  whofe  numbers  amount  to 
twenty  thoufend  fouls,  are  far  froth  being  wealthy* 
The  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  fticcefiivety 
overturned  nine  times  by  fires,  which  they  have  ifcrlb- 
cd  to  the  difcontentcdnefs  of  the  negroes,  and  by  pirates, 
who  have  twice  facked  the  town*  Thofe  forttirifes* 
which  have  been  acquired  fince  thefe  fatal  acrfts*  have 
not  continued  in  the  country.  A  climate,  tf herte  tire 
heat  is  intolerable  the  whole  year*  and  the  rains  incef* 
fant  for  fix  months;  where  darigerous  and  tioifoffig  in* 
fe&s  do  not  allow  any  tranquillity ;  where  diftempers  bf 
the  mod  oppofite  degrees  of  temperature  appefcr  to  be 
united ;  where  one  lives  in  the  perpetual  dread  df  \& 
ring  one's  fight,  fuch  a  climate  is  by  tio  vheans  pibjier 
to  fix  the  refidence  of  its  inhabitants*  Such  pertBrrt  are' 
only  feen  here,  as  have  not  acquired  eflates  ftrfficient 
to  enable  them  to  remove  elfe where,  and  fpend  their 
days  in  indolence  and  pleafure.  A  tafte,  Which  predo- 
minates in  the  empire,  induces  the  mod  opulent  to 
refide  at  Lima. 

This  capital  of  Peru,  fo  celebrated  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  isfituated  at  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  in  a 
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BOOK  delicious  plain,  at  about  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
III#       equator  and  the  fouthern  tropic,  to  unite  as  it  were 
all  the  riches  and  delights  of  South  America.    The 
profped  from  it  on  one  fide  extends  over  a  tranquil 
ocean,  on  the  other  it  commands  a  diftance  of  thirty 
leagues  as  far  as  the  Cordeleras. .   The  foil  of  its  terri- 
tory is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  flints,  which  the  fea  has 
Undoubtedly  in  a  feries  of  ages  piled  together,  but  they 
are  covered  with  earth  a  foot  below  the  furface,  which 
the  fpring  water,  that  is  every  where  found  on  dig- 
ging, hath  brought  from  the  mountains.    It  is  in  vain 
that  the  Spaniards  would,  attribute  the  origin  of  thefe 
waters  to  their  being  filtrated  from  the  fea ;  the  theory 
of  the  globe  and  its  natural  conftru&ion,  teftify  again  ft 
the  truth  of  this  opinion,  which  all  experiments  belides 
confirm  to  be  falfe. 

Sugar  canes,  incredible  multitudes  of  olives,  fome 
vines,  artificial  meads,  paftures  full  of  fait  which  give 
mutton  an  exquifite  tafte,  fmall  grain  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  fowls,  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  and  cer- 
tain other  plantations,  cover  the  furface  of  thefe  fortu- 
nate plainsr  A  fea  replete  with  fifh  contributes  its  (lores 
to  render  provifions  plentiful  at  a  moderate  price.  Crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  formerly  augmented  this  variety 
of  blefiings ;  but  an  earthquake,  about  a  century  ago, 
caufed  fuch  a  revolution,  that  the  feeds  rotted  without 
fprouting.  After  forty  years  of  fterility,  the  hufband- 
man  feeing  the  foil  improved,  was  difpofed  to  refume  his 
former  occupations.  Chili,  which  had  ah  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  furnifhing. Lima,  with  provifions, oppofed  the 
cultivation  of  its  territory,. and  the  metropolis  of  Spain 
did  not  allow  that  of  Peru  to  fupport  itfelf  again  by  its 
own  productions  till  1 750. 

Lima,  founded  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
built  by  the  deftroyers  of  Peru,  was  overturned  at  differ- 
ent times  by  eleven  earthquakes.     The  twelfth,  which 
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happened  on  the  28th  of  Oftober,  1 746,  in  three  minutes  B  O  O  K. 
time  ingulphed  the  town,  its  harbour  of  Callao,  all  the 
veflels  belonging  to  the  coaft,  with  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions, (65,625,0001.)  as  it  is  reported,  of  filver,  either 
coined,  worked,  or  in  ingots.  Thofe  who  had  for  a 
long  time  been  funk  as  it  were  into  a  lethargy,  have 
been  awakened  by  this  violent  concuflion.  New  a&i- 
vity,  new  emulation,  have  been  produdive  of  labour 
and  induftry.  Lima,  though  lefs  wealthy,  is  at  pre- 
fent  more  agreeable  than  in  1682,  when  its  gates  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  duke  of  Palata  on  his  enter- 
ing, ftreets  paved  with  filver. 

These  ftreets  now  are  only  regular,  with  neat  houfes 
and  public  buildings  which  difplay  (kill  and  tafte. 
The  water  of  the  river  which  wafhes  its  walls,  has  been 
collected  and  difperfed  for  the  convenience  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  ornament  of  gardens  and  the  fertility  of  the 
fields. 

But  thefe  walls  are  defe&ive  from  the  very  folidity 
of  their  foundations.  At  the  diftance  of  feme  leagues 
from  Lima  we  fee  feme  houfes  that  were  formerly  built, 
that  were  but  juft  erefted  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  with- 
out any  cement,  which  however  have  refifted  thofe  af- 
faults  and  convulfions  that  have  overturned  the  deep-laid 
edifices  of  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
when  they  faw  the  foundations  dug,  and  then  built 
with  mortar,  faid  that  their  tyrants  dug  graves  for 
themfelves.  Perhaps,  it  was  lame  confolation  to  the 
wretchednefs  of  the  conquered,  to  forefee  that  the  earth 
itfelf  would  take  its  revenge  of  its  depopulators ;  but  in 
this  refpeS  two  centuries  of  chaftifemenl  have  not  re- 
formed them.  The  pleafure  of  having  commodious 
houfes,  or  the  vanity  of  railing  fpacious  ones,  ftill  tri- 
umphs over  the  danger  of  their  being  crufhed  to  pieces. 

The  fcourges  of  nature,  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
introdu&ion  of  the  arts  into  Lima,  have  produced  no 
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BOOK  happy  revolution  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  fuperftition  which  reigns  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  at  Peru  holds  two  (cen- 
tres in  her  hand ;  one  of  gold,  for  the  ufurping  and  tri- 
umphant nation ;  the  other  of  iron,  for  its  enflaved  and 
pillaged  inhabitants.  The  (capillary  and  the  rolary,  are 
all  the  tokens  of  religion  which  the  monks  require  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  on  the  form  and  colour  of  thefe 
kinds  of  talifmans,  that  the  populace  and  the  grandees 
found  the  profperity  of  their  undertakings,  the  fuccefs 
of  their  amorous  intrigues,  and  the  hopes  of  their  fal- 
*  vation.  The  religious  habit  aflumed  in  the  lad  mo* 
pients,  constitutes  the  fecurity  of  opulent  people;  who  have 
lived  ill ;  they  are  convinced,  that  when  wrapped  in 
this  cloathing,  which  is  fo  formidable  to  the  devil,  he 
will  not  dare  to  defcend  into  their  graves,  and  feize 
upon  their  fouls.  If  their  aflies  repofe  near  the  altar* 
they  hope  to  partake  of  the  Sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the 
priefts,  much  more  than  the  poor  and  the  (laves.  After. 
fiich  fatal  prejudices,  what  enormities  will  they  not 
commit  to  acquire  riches>  which  fecure  their  happinefc 
in  this  world,  and  the  next.  The  vanity  of  immortaliz- 
ing their  name,  and  the  promife  of  eternal  life,  convey 
i  over  to  the  monks  a  fortune,  which  they  can  no  longer 

enjoy ;  and  families  are  difappointed  of  an  inheritance, 
whether  acquired  by  honefty  or  fraud,  by  legacies  which 
go  to  enrich  men  who  have  found  the  fecret  of  efcaping 
*  poverty,  by  devoting  themfelves  to  it.     Thus  it  is  that 

the  order  of  fentiments,  ideas,  and  things  is  fubvert~ 
ed  ;  and  the  children  of  opulent  parents  are  condemned 
to  a  forced  mifery  by  the  pious  rapacity  of  a  hoA  of  vo- 
luntary mendicants.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Englifh 
lqfe  their  national  prejudices  by  travelling ;  the  Spa- 
niard carries  his  along  with  him  throughout;  the  whpto 
univerfe :  and  fuch  is  the  madnefs  of  bequeathing  lega- 
cies to  the  church,  tb^t  the  ground  of  3II  the  houfes  of 
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Peru  belongs  to  the  priefthood,  or  depends  on  them  with  BOOK 
regard  to  rent.     The  inftitutioo  of  MonkUh  orders,  has  * 

done  at  Peru  what  the  law  of  the  Facufv/iW  do  (boner 
or  later  at  Conftantinople.  Here  the  people  bequeath 
their  fortunes  to  a  minaret,  in  order  to  fecure  it  to  their 
heirs ;  there  they  deprive  an  heir  of  it  by  leaving  it  to 
a  monastery  from  the  dread  of  being  damned.  The 
means  are  a  little  different,  but  in  the  end,  the  effe£fc 
is  the  fame.  In  both  countries*  the  church  is  the 
gulf,  in  which  all  the  riches  are  abforbed,  and  thefe 
Civilians,  who  were  heretofore  fo  formidable,  flirink 
before  fuperftition,  as  Afiattc  (laves  do  in  the  prefence  of 
their  defpot. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Creoles  from  thefe  extra* 
vacancies,  we  Ihould  be  tempted  to  believe  them  to  be 
totally  ftupid  ;  but  we  ihould  bemiftaken.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  valleys  have  fome  degree  of  penetration, 
and  thofe  of  the  mountains  are  not  deftitute  of  it. 
Both  deem  themfelves  very  much  fuperior  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  Europeans,  whom  they  regard  as  cavallos,  that  is 
to  fay  brutes. 

They  poflefs  more  understanding  than  courage.  AH 
thefe  people*  though  diflatisfied  with  government,  are 
alike  fubiaifiive  to  it.  Men  every  where  forget  their 
numbers  and  their  ftrength.  There,  even  the  very  name 
of  royal  officers  is  formidable ;  and  four  foidiers,  dif* 
patched  by  the  viceroy,  make  whole  towns  tremble  at 
the  diftance  of  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital. 

This  timidity  in  a  Peruvian,  is  the  caufe  or  the  ef- 
fect of  -iiis  effeminacy.  He  lives  among  courtezans,  or 
amufes  bimfelf  at  home  in  drinking  the  herb  of  Para- 
guay. He  is  afraid  to  dirninifh  the  joys  of  love  by  con- 
fining it  within  legitimate  bonds.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  marry  behind  the  church,  that  is  their  expref- 
lion,  which  fignifies  living  in  a  ftate  of  concubinage. 
If  the  children,  who  iffue  from  this  commerce,  are  ac- 
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BOOK  knowlcdgcd  by  their  parents,  they  inherit,  and  their 
£M^  i  birth  incurs  no  (lain.  The  bifhops  anathematize  every 
year  at  Eafter,  thofe  perfons  who  are  united  in  thefe 
illicit  bonds.  But  what  power  have  thefe  vain  terrors 
over  love,  which  is  fandified  by  cuftom,  againft  the 
toleration  or  example  of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  againft  the  climate,  which  is  continually  contending 
and  at  laft  proves  victorious  over  all  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous laws  that  oppofe  their  influence  ? 

The  charms  of  the  Peruvian  women  are  (uperior  to 
the  terror  which  the  fpiritual  arms  of  Rome  infpire. 
The  majority  of  them,  efpecially  the  women  of  Lima, 
have  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity,  a  fair  {kin,  a  com- 
plexion that  is  delicate,  animated,  full  of  fprightlinefs 
and  life,  and  a  {lender  and  well-formed  {hape,  which 
is  very  alluring.  But  that  which  has  a  greater  effed 
on  the  men,  is  the  fmallnefs  of  a  pretty  foot,  which  in 
their  infancy  is  faihioned  to  this  diminutivenefs  by  ftrait 
flioes.  They  turn  away  from  the  large  feet  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  women  to  admire  thofe  of  a  Peruvian,  who  to  the 
artifice  of  generally  concealing  them,  adds  the  happy 
addrefs  of  fome times  difcovering  them. 

To  thefe  very  fmall  feet  we  may  add  long  treffes, 
which  might  ferve  as  a  veil  to  modefty,  on  account  of 
their  thicknefs  and  colour,  and  their  natural  difpofitton 
to  grow  thick  and  long.  The  Lima  women  drefs  fome 
of  their  hair  very  high  on  their  head,  but  the  reft  they 
fuffer  to  fall  on  their  flioulders  in  the  form  of  ringlets, 
without  buckling  or  curling  it.  They  are  fo  jealous  of 
preferving  it  in  its  own  natural  beauty,  that  they  do 
not  put  the  leaft  additional  ornament  to  it.  Pearls  and 
diamonds  are  referved  for  ear  rings,  for  large  necklaces, 
for  bracelets,  for  rings,  for  a  plate  of  gold  fufpendedon 
the  centre  of  the  bofom  by  a  ribband  which  goes  round 
the  body.  A  woman  that  has  no  titles,  and  is  not  en- 
nobled, feldom  goes  out  full  drefled,  but  ftie  difplays 
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in  jewels  the  value  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  BOOK 

I  IT 

fifty  thoufand  livres ;  {on  an  average  about  5,500/.)  yet 
it  is  the  fafhion  to  affe&  an  indifference  for  thefe  trifles. 
It  is  neceflary  that  a  woman  fliould  lofe,  or  let  fall, 
fome  of  them  without  taking  notice  of  it,  that  (he 
fhould  always  have  fome  jewel  to  replace  or  to  add. 

But  what  feduces  the  eyes  and  raifes  the  mod  emo- 
tion, is  a  drefs  which  leaves  the  bofom  and  the  moulders 
bare,  and  only  defcends  to  half  way  the  leg.     From 
thence  to  the  ancle  falls  a  lace,   through  which   are 
feen  the  ends  of  garters  embroidered  with  gold  or  (ilver, 
and  ornamented  with  pearls.    The  linen,  the  petticoat, 
the  habit,  all  is  loaded  with  the  fined  lace.     A  woman 
feldom  appears  in  public  without  being  attended  with 
three  or  four  flaves,  mod  of  them  mulatto  women,  in 
liveries  as  the  men  are,  and  adorned  with  lace  as  their 
miftreffes. 

These  ladies  are  fond  of  perfumes.  They  are  never 
without  amber,  they  fcent  their  linen  and  their  cloaths 
with  itf  and  even  their  nofegays,  as  if  there  were  fome- 
thing  wanting  to  the  natural  perfume  of  flowers.  The 
amber  is  undoubtedly  an  additional  allurement  to  the 
men,  and  the  flowers  impart  a  new  attraction  to  the 
women.  With  thefe  they  adorn  their  fleeves,  and  fome- 
times  their  hair,  like  (hepherdefles.  In  the  great  fquare 
of  Lima,  where  there  are  every  day  fold  flowers,  to  the 
amount  of  fixteen  or  twenty  thoufand  livres,  (near  800/. 
on  an  average),  ladies  are  feen  in  gilt  calafhcs,  purcha- 
sing what  is  mod  rare  without  regard  to  the  price,  and 
men  in  crowds  adoring  and  contemplating  what  nature 
has  formed  mod  charming  to  embellifh  and  enchant 
the  dream  of  life. 

Where  can  thefe  delights  be  enjoyed  more  than  at 
Peru  ?  It  is  the  proper  province  of  the  women  to  feel 
and  communicate  them.     Among  other  pieafures  the 
women  of  Lima  love  mufic,  of  which  they  are  extra- 
vagantly 
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BOOK  vagantly  fond.  Nothing  is  heard  on  every  fide  but  fing- 
ing  and  concerts  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic.  They 
have  frequent  balls.  They  dance  here  with  furpriung 
lightaefs,  but  they  neglect  the  graces  of  the  arms  to 
attend  to  the  agility  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  to  the 
inflections  of  the  body ;  which  are  images  of  the  true 
emotions  of  voluptuoufnefs,  as  the  expreifion  of  the 
countenance,  is  the  true  accompaniment  of  dancing. 
As  the  arms  confpire  to  give  grace  to  the  attitude,  fo 
the  ideas  of  pleafures  are  ftill  more  ftrongly  expreffed 
by  the  body.  •  In  countries,  where  thefe  fenfations  are 
mod  lively,  dancing  will  agitate  the  feet  and  the  body 
more  than  the  arms. 

Such  are  the  pleafures  which  the  women  tafte  and 
diffufe  at  Lima.  Among  many  expedients  to  heighten 
and  preferve  their  charms,  they  have  a  cuftcun  which  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  would  confent  to  abandon, 
which  is  the  ufe  of  limpion.  They  give  this  name  to  final! 
rolls  of  tobacco,  four  inches  long  and  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter, wrapped  in  the  whiteft  thread,  from  which  the 
tobacco  is  drawn  out  as  it  is  ufed.  The  ladies  only  put 
the  end  of  the  limpion  to  their  mouth*  and  chew  it  for 
a  moment. 

This  maftication  is  particularly  ufed  in  public  af~ 
femblies,  where  women  receive  company.  Here  is 
a  drawing  room,  along  one  fide  of  which  runs  an 
alcove,  half  a  foot  high,  and  five  or  fix  feet  broad; 
it  is  here  that  carclefly  feated,  and  with  eroded  legs 
on  carpets  and  fuperb  cushions,  they  pafs  whole  days 
without  changing  their  pofture  even  to  eat ;  they  ufe 
little  tables,  placed  before  them,  for  any  work  with 
which  they  choofe  to  am  ufe  themfelves.  The  mea, 
whom  they  admit  to  their  converfation,  fit  in  elbow 
chairs,  unlefs  their  adorers  from  greater  intimacy* 
are  permitted  to  defcend  into  the  alcove,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  fan&uary  of  worfliip  and  of  the  idol. 
Yet   thefe  goddeffes   love   rather  to  be  affable  than 
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haughty;  and,  banifhing  ceremony,  they  play  on  the  B 
harp  and  guitar,  and  fing  and  dance  when  they  are  de- 
lired. 

Their  hufbands  are  not  the  perfons  who  are  the  chief 
ebjeds  of  their  compiaifance.  As  the  great  eft  part  of 
the  moft  considerable  citizens  of  Lima  are  devoted  to 
their  courtezans*  the  great  heirefies  are  refervedfor  Eu- 
ropeans, who  come  over  into  America.  The  advantage 
which  thefe  have  of  making  the  fortunes  of  their  huf- 
bands, naturally  prompts  them  to  domineer  :  but  let 
them  have  the  (way  of  which  they  are  fo  jealous,  and 
they  will  prove  constantly  faithful.  So  particularly  is 
virtue  connected  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride  ! 

The  manners  of  the  Meftees,  and  of  the  free  Mu- 
lattoes,  who  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lima,  and  who  retain   the  arts  in  their  hands, 
t&rdly  differ  from  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards.     The 
feafcit  they  have  contracted  of  deeping  after  dinner,  and 
repofwg  one  part  of  the  day,  makes  them  fet  a  greater  . 
price  upon  their  labour  than  they  ought.     The  time* 
ihey  devote*  to  labour  muft  procure  them  the  convenien- 
ces as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  in  general  are 
carried  very  far.  Their  wives  in  particular  value  them- 
felve,  on  the  magnificence  of  their  furniture  and  drefs. 
They  never  go  out  but  in  carriages,  and  imitate  the  la- 
dies of  the  firft  rank  even  with  regard  to  their  ihoes, 
They  habituate  themfelves  to  prefs  their  feet  very  tight 
in  order  to  hide  their  natural  fize,  which  is  feldom  cor- 
fe&ed  by  this  management.     But  though  they  carry 
their  imitation  fo  far  as  to  form  circles  and  aflemblies. 
3s  they  do,  yet  they  never  attain  a  perfeS  refemblance 
to  them.     Their  hufbands  are  ftiH  further  removed  from 
the  polite  manners  of  the  European  Spaniards  or  the 
Creole,  though  there  is  but  little  real  merit  or  genius  in 
copying  them-    They  are  rude,  haughty,  and  troubfe- 
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BOOK  fome  ;  but  thefe  faults  which  are  irkfome  in  fociety,are 
hardly  carried  to  fuch  excefles  or  violences  as  to  difturb 
the  public  order. 

The  whole  commerce  at  Lima  is  exercifed  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  number  of  whom  is  from  fifteen  to  fix- 
teen  thoufand.     The  capitals  they  employ  in  trade  are 
iramenfe.     There  are  not  in  reality  more  than  ten  or 
twelve   houfes  whofe    capital    exceeds  two   millions; 
(871500/.)  but  a  million  (43,750/.)  is  very  common,  and 
five  hundred  thoufand  iivres  (21,875/.)  ^"  more  fo.  The 
defire  of  enjoying,  the  vanity  of  making  an  appearance, 
the  paflion  of  ornamenting  churches,  prevent  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Creoles  from  advancing  as  high  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  would  admit.     The  European  Spaniards, 
who  are  folely  occupied  in  purfuing  the  plan  of  returning 
to  their  country,  fliew  that  with  induftry  and  oeconomy, 
people  may  very  foon  enrich  themfelves.     Merchants, 
who  are  in  want  of  aftiftance,  are  fure  to  find  it  in  the 
pofterity  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru.     If  fome  of  thefe 
diftinguifhed  families  have  perpetuated  their  fplendor 
by  entailing  their  eftates  upon  their  eldeft  fons,  and  by 
the  revenues  alone  of  their  eftates,  the  greateft  part  have 
only  fupported  it  by  taking  part  in  commercial  tranf- 
a&ions.     A  fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  fo  honourable  to 
human  nature,  whofe  underftanding,  power,  and  a&ivi- 
ty  it  enlarges,  has  never  been  deemed  to  derogate  from 
their  nobility;  and  in  this  point  alone,  they  have  aban- 
doned the  falfe  and  romantic  ideas  of  their  anceftors. 
Thefe  means  joined  to  the  Immenfe  depofits  which 
come  from  the  inland  countries,  have  rendered  Lima 
the  center  of  all  the  tranfa&ions  which  the  provinces  of 
Peru  are  continually  carrying  on  either  among  them- 
felves, or  with  Mexico  and  Chili,  or  with  the  mother 
country. 
Communi-      The  ftraits  of  Magellan  appeared  the  only  open  way 
Pfcrowith    t0  *°rm  tn*s  ^  connexion.     The  length  of  the  paf- 
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fage,  the  terror  infpired  by  ftormy  and  almoft  unknown  BOOK 
feas,  the  fear  of  exciting  the  ambition  of  other  nations, 
the  impoffibility  of  finding  an  afylum  in  cafe  of  unhap^ 
py  accidents ;  and  other  confider  ations,  perhaps,  turned 
all  their  views  towards  Panama. 

This  town,  which  has  been  the  gate  through  which 
they  had  entered  into  Peru,  had  rifen  to  great  profperity, 
when  in  1670  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  pirates.  It 
was  rebuilt  on  a  more  advantageous  fpot,  at  the  diftance 
of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  firft.  Its  harbour,  called 
Perico,  is  very  fecure.  It  is  formed  by  an  archipela- 
go confiding  of  of  forty  eight  fmall  iflands,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  largeft  fleets. 

This  place,  a  little  while  after  it  was  founded,  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma.  Some 
hopes  were  at  firft  entertained  from  the  three  provinces 
of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragua,  which  compoTed  it ; 
but  this  profperity  vaniflied  like  lightning.  The  fava- 
ges  of  Darien  recovered  their  independence;  and  the 
mines  of  the  two  other  provinces  were  found  to  be  nei- 
ther fufficiently  abundant,  nor  of  an  alloy  good  enough, 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  work  them.  Five  or  fix 
fmall  boroughs,  in  which  are  feen  fome  Europeans  quite 
naked  and  a  very  fmall  number  of  Indians,  who  have 
come  to  refide  there,  form  the  whole  of  this  ftate,  which 
the  Spaniards  are  not  afhamed  of  honouring  with  the 
great  name  of  kingdom.  It  is  in  general  barren  and  un- 
wholefome,  and  contributes  nothing  to  trade  but  pearls. 

The  pearl  fifhery  is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of  the 
gulf.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  employ  fuch 
of  their  negroes  in  it,  who  are  good  fwimmers.  Thefe 
flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in  the  fea  in  fearch  of  pearls, 
till  this  exercife  has  exhaufted  their  ftrength  or  their 
fpirits. 

Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  fixed  number  of 
oy iters.   Thofe,  in  which  there  are  no  pearls,  and  thofe, 
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B  O  O  K  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed,  are  not  reckon* 
Ilu       ed.    What  he  is  able  to  find  beyond  the  ftipuiated  obli- 
gation* is  confidered  as  his  indifpu  table  property  :  he 
may  fell  it  to  whom  he  pleafes ;  but  commonly  he 
cedes  it  to  his  matter  at  a  moderate  price. 

Ssa  monfters,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands 
where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neighbouring  coafh* 
render  this  fifhing  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  devour 
the  divers  in  an  inftant.  The  manatee,  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  figure,  furrounds  them,  rolls  them 
under  its  body,  and  fufibcates  them.  lit  order  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies,  every  fiflter  is  armed 
with  a  poinard  :  the  moment  he  perceives  any  of  thefe 
voracious  fifh,  he  attacks  them  with  precaution,  wounds 
them,  and  drives  them  away*  Notwithftanding  this, 
there  are  always  fome  fifhermen  deftroyed*  and  a  great 
number  crippled* 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very  fine 
water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  figure :  thefe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe* 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  pafliori  for  diamonds 
has  entirely  fuperfeded  or  prodigioufiy  diminifhed  the 
ufe  of  them,  they  have  found  a  new  mart,  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  firft.  They  are  carried  to  Peru,  where 
they  are  in  great  estimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has  however  infinitely  lefs  con- 
tributed to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than  the  advan- 
tage which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  mart  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  country  of  the  Incas,  that  are 
deftined  for  the  old  world.  Thefe  riches,  which  are 
brought  hither  by  a  fmall  fleet,  were  carried,  fome  on 
mules,  others  by  the  river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello,  that 
is  fituated  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifthmus  which 
feparate  the  two  feas. 

Though  the  fituation  of  this  town  was  furveyed 
and  approved  by  Columbus  in  1 503,  it  was  not  built 

till 
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till  1 584,  from  the  ruins  of  Nombre  de  Dips.    It  is  dif-  BOOK 
pofed  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  on  the  declivity  of  a  ^J^, 
mountain  which  environs  the  harbour.     This  celebra-         """ 
ted  harbour,  which  was  formerly  very  well  defended  by 
forts  which  Admiral  Vernon  deftroyed  in  1740,  feems 
to  afford  an  entrance  of  fix  hundred  totfes  broad ;  but 
it  is  fo  flraitened  by  rocks  that  are  between  wind  and 
water,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  canal.  Veflfels 
are  towed  into  it,  becaufe  they  always  experience  either 
contrary  winds  or  a  great  calm*    Here  they  enjoy  per- 
fect fecurity. 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is 
fo  notorious,  that  it  has  been  named  the  grave  of  the 
Spaniards.  More  than  once  the  galleons  have  been  left 
here,  becaufe  they  had  loft  in  this  place  the  greateft 
part  of  their  crew.  TheEnglifhwho  blockaded  this  place 
in  1 726,  would  net  have  been  able  to  have  regained  Ja- 
maica, if  they  had  waited  fome  days  longer.  The  in- 
habitants themfelves  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a 
weak  constitution.  It  is  rather  a  difgrace  to  be  obliged 
to  refide  here.  Some  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  to  be 
found  here,  with  a  fmall  number  of  white  people,  fixed 
by .  the  employments  that  the  government  intrufts  to 
them.  The  garrifon  itftlf,  though  only  confifting  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  do  not  continue  here  more  than 
three  months  together.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century  no  woman  duft  lie-in  here :  (he  would  have 
deemed  it  devoting  both  her  children  and  herfelf  to  cer- 
tain death.  It  is  an  eftabliflied  fad,  that  the  domeftic 
animals  of  Europe  which  have  prodtgtoufly  multiplied 
111  all  the  parts  of  the  new  world,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs 
on  coming  to  Porto  Bello;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
few  that  now  are  there,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  paftures,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  this 
opinion  is  not  ill  founded.  The  plants  that  are  trans- 
planted into  this  fatal  region,  where  the  heat,  moifture, 
and  the  vapours-  are  exceflive  and  continual,  have  never 

profpered. 
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BOOK  profpered.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recount 
all  the  evils  experienced  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
aflign  the  caufes  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  impoflible  to 
point  out  the  remedy. 

These  inconveniences  prevented  not  Porto  Bello 
from  becoming  at  firft  the  center  of  the  richeft  com- 
merce that  ever  exifted.  Whilft  the  riches  of  the  new 
world  arrived  there  to  be  exchanged  for  the  productions 
of  the  old,  the  veflels  that  failed  from  Spain,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  galleons,  came  hither  laden  with  all  the 
articles  of  neceffity,  convenience,  and  luxury,  which 
could  tempt  the  proprietors  of  the  mines* 

The  deputies  for  tranfading  this  commerce  on  both 
fides,  regulated  on  board  the  admiral  (hip  the  price  of 
goods,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  commander  of  the 
tyuadron  and  the  prefident  of  Panama.  The  eftima- 
tion  was  not  adjufted  by  the  intrinfic  value  of  each  ar- 
ticle, but  by  its  fcarcity  or  plenty.  The  ability  of  the 
agents  confided  in  forming  their  combinations  (o  judi- 
ci"ufly,  that  the  cargo  imported  from  Europe  fhould 
abforb  all  the  treafures  that  were  come  from  Peru.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  bad  market,  when  there  were  found 
goods  negle&ed  for  want  of  money,  or  money  not  laid 
out  for  want  of  goods.  In  this  cafe  only,  ttbe  Spanifh 
merchants  were  allowed  to  go  and  traffic  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  Peruvian  merchants  were  permitted  to  make 
remittances  to  the  metropolis  for  their  purchafes. 

As  foon  as  the  prices  were  fettled,  the  traffic  com- 
menced. This  was  neither  tedious  nor  difficult,  it  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmoft  frank nefs.  Exchanges  were 
made  with  fo  much  honefty,  that  they  never  opened  their 
cherts  of  piaftres,  nor  proved  the  contents  of  their  bales. 
This  reciprocal  confidence  was  never  deceived.  There 
were  found  more  than  once  facks  of  gold  mixed 
among  facks  of  filver,  and  articles  which  were  not  en- 
tered on  the  invoice.     All  was  exaQly  reftored  before 

the 
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the  departure  of  the  galleons,  or  on  their  return.  There  BOOK 
only  happened  in  1654  an  event,  which  might  have  in- 
terrupted  this  confidence.  It  was  found  in  Europe  that 
all  the  piaftres  that  were  received  at  the  laft  fair,  had  a 
fifth  of  alloy.  The  lofs  was  borne  by  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants ;  but  as, the  treafurer  of  the  mint  at  Lima  was 
known  to  be  the  author  of  this^nifdemeanor,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Peruvian  merchants  incurred  no  difgrace. 

The  fair,  the  duration  of  which  on  account  of  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  air  was  limited  to  forty  days, 
was  regularly  held.  It  is  clear  from  the  ads  of  1595, 
that  the  galleons  muft  have  been  difpatched  for  Europe 
every  year,  or  at  the  lateft  every  eighteen  months ;  and 
twelve  fleets  that  failed  from  the  fourth  of  Auguft  1628 
to  the  third  of  June  1645,  prove  that  this  rule  was  not 
ftri&ly  obferved,  They  came  back  at  the  end  of  eleven, 
ten,  and  fometimes  even  eight  months,  with  an  hun- 
dred millions  (4*375*000/.)  and  more,  in  gpld,  Clver, 
and  goods.  ♦  •'.,.• 

This  profperity  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After  the  lofs  of 
Jamaica,  a  confiderable  contraband  trade  took  place, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  trifling.  The  facking  of 
Panama  in  1670,  by  John  Morgan  the  Englifh  pirate, 
was  attended  with  AMI  more  fatal  confequences.  Peru, 
which  fent  thither  its  flock  before-hand,  now  no  longer 
tranfmitted  it  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  galleons,  at 
Carthagena.  Delays,  uncertainty,  diftruft,  were  the 
confequences  of  this  change.  The  fairs  were  not  much 
frequented,  and  fmugglingincreafed. 

Spain,  was  threatened  with  a  much  greater  evil. 
The  Scots  in  1690  landed  twelve  hundred  men  in  the 
gulf  of  Darien.  Their  defign  was  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  favages,  whom  the  Caftilians  had  not 
been  able  to  iTubdue,  to  arm  them  againft  a  nation 
which  they  dctefted,  to  form  a  fettlement  on  their  ter- 
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8  0  0  It  rttory,  ro  break  off  rbe  communication  of  Carthagena 
111       with  P*fto  Bello,  to  intercept  the  gdllcoiw,  and  to  unite 
their  tote*  with  chofe  of  Jamaica,  irt  order  to  acquire 
*  decifite  fupcriority  iti  fhi»  fart  of  the  new  world. 

This  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it,  dif- 
pleafed  Loots  XIV,  who  offered  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
a  fleet  to  fruftrate  its  dfcfigtis  :  it  difpleafed  the  Dutch, 
who  had  feafon  to  be  afraid  that  this  new  company 
would  one  day  divide  with  them  the  frnuggling  trade, 
Which  they  monopolized  itl  theft  latitudes  :  it  was  alio 
difagreeable  to  Spain,  which  threatened  to  confifcjtte 
the  effeds  of  the  fubjeQs  of  Great  Britain,  who  traded 
b  her  dominions.    It  was  more  parrttiHarty  alarming  to 
flie  Ehglifti,  who  tcteb*,  that  their  caltmrtfcs  Would 
Abandon  their  old  plantations  to  go  and  fetide  On  a  ter- 
ritory teeming  with  gold;  and  that  Scotland  growing 
f  ich,  would  emerge  from  that  {fate  of  dependence  to 
which  Its  poverty  had  htthertp  reduced  it.    This  rich 
lent  and  univerfal  opposition  determined  King  Wilfiam 
to  revoke  a  pefttiffidh,  which  his  favourites  bad  eitorted 
from  him.    He  moreover  prohibited  M  his  colonies  in 
the  new  world  ftorifi  fufhiftirtg  either  arms,  provifiont, 
or  ammunition:  to  a  fifing  fetttemenr,  whofe  ruin  wouM 
mfure  the  public  tranquillity.    Thds  was  ftifled  in  its 
infancy  a  colony,  whole  gfeafnefs  did  not  appear  to  be 
remote,  and  mu(t  one  day  have  beth  Very  considerable. 
The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  at  this 
happy  evertt.    The  deviation  of  a  prince  of  France  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  flie  V.  kindled  &  geftferaf  war; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifft  boftiHties,  the 
galleons  were  burnt  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  where  the 
impracticability  of  gaining  Cadiz  had  forced  them  to 
take  flielter.    The  communication  of  Sparh  with  Pbrtd 
Betlo,  was  then  totally  interrupted ;  send  the  South  See 
had  more  than  ever  dire&  and  regular  con  ttfc&ions  wit& 
Grangers. 

The 
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The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  Teemed  to  promife  a  B  O  O  K 
termination  of  thefe  troubles,  only  ferved  to  increafe  ^_™1 
them.  Philip  V.  who  was  forced  to  fubmit,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  treaty  of  Affiento  from  the 
French,  who  being  unfuccefsful  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war,  and  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  mari- 
time commerce,  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  from  1702, 
without  deriving  any  confiderable  benefit  from  it.  The 
French  were  fucceeded  by  the  Englifh. 

The  South  Sea  company,  who  enjoyed  an  exclufive 
privilege,  were  to  furnifti  four  thoufand  eight  hundred 
Africans,  and  to  pay  the  king  of  Spain  160  livres  (7/.) 
a  head  for  every  negro.  They  were  obliged  to  give 
only  half  for  thofe  they  (hould  import  above  this  num- 
ber, during  the  twenty-five  firft  years  of  the  ftipula- 
tion.  In  the  five  faft,  they  were  prohibited  to  import 
beyond  what  was  fpecified  in  the  contraft. 

They  were  permitted  to  fliip  from  Europe,  on 
board  veflels  of  an  hundred  and.  fifty  ton*  burthen, 
in  the  north  fea,  cloaths,  medicines,  provHrons,  and 
equipment  for  their  Haves,  fadors,  and  fliips.  They 
could  fell  all  thefe  goods  to  Spanifli  veflels  who  might 
have  occafion  for  them  to  return. 

On  account  of  the  diftance,  the  company  was  au- 
thorized to  build  howfes  on  the  driver  of  Plata,  to  form 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  factories,  and  get 
them  cultivated  by  negroes  or  natives ;  that  is  to  fay, 
by  means  of  this  mart  engrofs  the  whole  commerce  of 
Chili  and  Paraguay. 

They  had  not  Ids  freedom  with  regard  to  the  South 
Sea*  They  were  permitted  to  freight  at  Panama,  and 
in  all  the  other  ports  on  this  coaft,  veflels  of  four  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  to  convey  their  negroes  to  all  the 
coafts  of  Peru,  to  equip  them  as  they  pleafed,  to  nomi- 
nate the  commanders  of  them,  to  bring  hack  the  pro- 
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BOOK  ducc  of  their  fales  in  provifions,  in  gold,  or  in  film, 
***'       without  being  fubjeft  to  any  duty  of  import  or  export. 
They   might  fend  to  Porto-Bello,  and  convey  from 
thence  to  Panama,  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for 
the  fitting  out  of  the  fhips  they  fhould  fend. 

Though  thefe  conceflions, muft  have  been  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  Spain,  the  Englifh  knew  how    to  avail 
themfelves  of  their  fuperiority,  and  compelled  her  to  a 
ftill  more  painful  fubmiflion.     They  obtained  the  per- 
pniffion  of  fending  every  year  a  veffel  laden  with  mer- 
chandife  to  the  fair  of  Porto-Bello.     It  always  arrived 
with  a  thoufand  tons  burthen,  inftead  of  five  hundred 
wi^ich  it  was  allowed  to  carry.  It  was  neither  furnifhed 
with  xater,  nor  provifions.    Four  or  five  veffels  which 
followeo\it>Jupplied.tf$  wants;  and  frequently  fubfti- 
tuted  goods  h  the  place  of  fuch  as  had  been  fold.   The 
galleons,  ruined  by  this  competition,  were  alfo  greatly 
detrimented  by  every  thing  that  the  Englifh  poured  into 
their  ports  where  they  carried  negroes.    At  laft*  after 
the  expedition  of  1737,  it  was  impoffible  to  fupport 
this  commerce  any  longer,  and  a  flop  was  put  to  thofe 
famous  fairs  envied  by  all  nations,  though  they  might 
be  regarded  as  the  common  treafure  of  all  people.  From 
that  sera,  Panama  and  Porto-Bello  have  aftonifhingly 
declined.    Thefe  two;towns  now  only  ferve  as  a  paffage 
to  the  negroes  that  are  carded  into  the  South  Sea,  and 
to  fome  other  inconfid^rable  branches  of  a  decaying 
traffic.  Affairs  of  greater  importance  have  been  turned 
into  another  channel. 

It  is  well  known  that;  Magellan  id  1520  drfcovered 
the  famous  ftrait  that  bears  his  name,  and  which  fepa- 
rates  the  extremity  of  South  America  from  Terra  del 
Fuego.  This  ftrait  is.  computed  to  be  near  an  hundred 
and  ten  leagues  long,  and  in  fome  places  lefs  than  a 
league  broad.  Though  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
paflage  known  into  the  South  Sea,  the  dangers  incur- 
red 
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red  there  caufed  it  almoft  to  be  forgotten.  The  bold-  BOOK 
nefs  of  Drake  the  celebrated  navigator,  who  by  this 
way  carried  his  ravages  on  the  coafts  of  Peru,  deter- 
mined the  Spaniards  in  1582  to  form  at  the  (traits  of 
Magellan,  a  fettlement,  deftined  to  become  the  key  of 
this  part  of  the  new  world.  This  new  colony  periflied 
almoft  entirely  for  want  of  provifions.  Three  years 
after,  Fernando  Gomez  only  was  left  there,  who  was 
brought  back  into  Europe  by  the  Engtifli  pirate  Thomas 
Cavendifli. 

The  lofs  of  this  colony,  was  not  fo  great  an  evil  as 
it  was  apprehended  to  be.  The  (traits  of  Magellan 
foon  ceafed  to  be  the  ,road  of  thofe  pirates  who  were 
urged  by  their  mercenary  views  to  vifit  thefe  remote 
regions.  Some  bold  navigators  having  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  this  became  afterwards  the  way  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Spain  followed,  who  defigned  palling  into  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  dill  more  frequented  by  French 
veflels,  during  the  war  which  caufed  fuch  confufion  in 
Europe  at  the -beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The 
impoffibility  which  Philip  V.  experienced  to  furnifli  his 
colonies  himfelf  with  provifions,  emboldened  the  fub- 
jefls  of  his  grandfather  to  go  to  Peru.  The  want  of 
every  thing  which  they  then  experienced,  made  the 
French  to  be  received  with  joy ;  and  at  firft  they  got  a 
profit  of  eight  hundred  per  cent.  Thefe  enormous  pro- 
fits were  not  continued.  The  competition  at  laft  was 
fo  confiderable,  the  goods  fell  into  fuch  difrepute  that 
k  was  impoflible  to  fell  them,  and  fcveral  privateers' 
burnt  them,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  carry 
them  back  into  their  country.  The  equilibrium  was 
not  long  in  re-e(labli(hing  itfelf ;  and  thefe  foreign 
traders  made  advantages  that  were  confiderable,  when 
the  court  of  Madrid  in  1 718  took  effectual  meafures  to 
remove  them  from  thefe  latitudes,  which  they  had  but 
too  long  frequented. 

Y  3  It 
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At  this  rime  the  expeditions  to  the  fouth  fet  by 
Cape  Horn  were  difcontmued.    The  Spaniards  them- 
selves refumed  them  in  1 740  with  tolerable  advantage. 
They   flattered  themfclves  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  treaty  of  Affiento,  that  of  Peru  would  refume  its 
former  afikivity.     They  muft  have  been  undeceived 
fince  that  time.  The  colony  has  not  furnHhed  a  greater 
quantity  of  bark,  of  the  wool  of  the  Vicuna,  and  cocoa, 
than  before,  and  the  mines  proved  to  be  ibconfiderabty 
diminifhed,  that  the  annual  returns  in  gold  and  fiber 
did  not  exceed  Seventeen   millions,  {near  744*000/.) 
There  was  no  part  even  of  this  fam  for  government ; 
becaufe  though  the  fame  duties  are  eftabHCbed  at  Peru 
as  in  Mexico  and  all  the  other  Settlements,  the  expences 
of  adminiftration  have  (wallowed  up  the  whole. 
General         Things  were  not  conduced  with  more  knowledge, 
remarks     probity,    and  oeconomy  in  the  vice-royalty    of  new 
Grenada,    Grenada,  which  was  Separated  from  that  of  Peru.  This 
which  was  new  dominion,  which  was  formed  in  1718,  exteads 

from  Peru  a*°D8  '**  *°uth  fea  frotn  Panama  to  the  SulPh  of  Guaya- 
quil ;  along  the  north  Sea  from  Mexico  to  the  river 

OroosokO,  and  goes  So  far  back  by  fond,  that  it  com- 
prehends an  itamenfe  territory. 

The  numerous  provinces,  that  compofe  this  great 
government,  are  covered  with  immeofe  forefts,  fepa- 
rated  by  high  mountains,  and  abounding  with  unculti- 
vated lands.  Thefe  vaft  regions  have  not  been  entirely 
Subdued.  Here  Savages  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts, 
who  have  no  other  paffion  but  that  of  rurprifing  and 
maffacring  the  Spaniards.  Such  even  of  die  Indians 
who  have  been  forced  to  undergo  the  yoke,  have  vowed 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  their  tyrants.  Their  firft 
concern  is  to  perpetrate  this  aninaofity  in  their  &• 
raiiy.  They  inceffantly  call  to  their  children^  remem- 
brance the  calamities  which  marked  the  firft  arrival  of 

the 
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the deftroyers  .of  the  new  world,  and  that  fanguinary  *  O  O  K 
riptrit  which  hath  never  ceafed  to  animate  their  fuc-  t  -VJL* 
<eflbr$, 

'  At  the  time  of  the  cpnqueft,  this  country  was  inha- 
bited by  an  infinite  number  of  nations  that  were  not 
.populous,  the  greateft  pact  of  whom  led  a  wandering 
.life,  and  were  matt  of  -them  ferocious  and  indolent. 
The  men  here  were  more  a#ive,  the  women  mprp 
beautiful  and  fair  than  in  the  neighbouring  climates. 
The  country  being  At  a  oonfiderajbledUUnce  from  any 
4>f  the  great  mors,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  league 
jnay  fametimes  be  crofled  without  meeting  with  a  hut. 
Since  the  time  of  the  invafion*  this  fcauty  population 
.hath  fcarce  fuffered  any  diminution  ;  becaufe  there  has 
been  no  deftru&ive  Jabour  carried  on  there,  and  that 
thejubjefited  people  have  not  been  condemned  to  worje 
in  the  mine*.  It  is  feldom  that  any  thing  is  exia&ed 
.from  them  betides  the  tribute  impofed.  Some  j>ay 
.this  in  piovifions^  others  in  gold*  which  they  find  in 
the  torrentt  pr  .rivers.  There  *r>e  others  who  fulfil  this 
kind  of  pWigatiwfrowi  the  profits  they  make  on  certain 
JBwqpqt»  gpofa*  which  they  fell  tp  the  Indians  who 
.have-not  yet  been  fubdued. 

The  -oowttry  of  ^Quito,  wbich  <hath  been  incorpo-  Remarks 
rated  with  what  is  called  tivenew  Kingdota,  js  the  beft  on  the 
fcopwn  and  (he  *fcoft  *gtr«eabk  part  of  it.    Nothing,  for  ^£*  °f 
iaftance,  ican  be  compared  to  the,  valley  formed  'be- 
•twecn  rtdne  double  icbain  of  the  Cordclttas  mountains. 

•In  >tbe  centre  of  the  torrid  zooe,  immediately  under 
Abe  veqaator*  aU the  ibeau ties  of  faring  are  ificeflairtly 
^enjoyed*  The  fl&ildnefc  of  tbe  air,  the  equality  of  day 
#nd  night,  yield  a  thoufeed  delights  in  a  country  which 
Jibe  iiio  farnoonds  with  a  girdle  of  fire.  It  is  preferred 
tfo  the  climate  oftthe  temperate  zones,  where  the 
charge  of  the  ieafoos  occafions  (eniations  too  .much 

Y  4  oppofite 
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BOOK  oppofite  not  be  inconvenient  from  that  very  inequality. 
Nature  appears  to  have  combined  under  the  line  that 
covers  fo  many  feas  and  fo  little  land,  a  multitude  of 
circumftances  which  confpire  to  moderate  the  ardour 
of  the  fun  ;  thefe  are  the  elevation  of  the  globe  in  this 
fummit  of  its  fphere  ;  the  vicinity  of  mountains  of  im- 
menfe  height  and  extent,  and  always  covered  with 
fnows  ;  and  continual  winds  which  rtefrefli  the  country 
the  whole  year,  by  interrupting  the  force  of  the  per- 
pendicular rays  of  heat.  The  whole  univerfe  would 
not  afford  a  more  agreeable  retreat  than  the  territory 
of  Quito,  if  fo  many  advantages  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  fome  inconveniences.    - 

At  one  or  two  o'clock  after  noon,  the  time  when  the 
morning,  which  is  almoft  always  very  fine,  ends,  the 
vapours  begin  to  rife,  and  the  fcy  is  covered  with 
gloomy  clouds  which  are  changed- into  ftorms.  Then 
the  whole  atmofphere  is  illuminated,  and  appears  to  be 
fet  on  fife  by  lightening*  the  thunder  makes  the  moun- 
tains refound  with  a  terrible  noife.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  dreadful  earthquakes  which  fometirnes  happen  : 
at  other  times  rain  or  funihine  prevails 'Without  kitermif- 
fion  for  fifteen  days  together;  and  then  there  b  an  uni- 
verfat  confternation.  The  excefs  of  moiflure  fpoils  what 
is  fown,  and  drought  produces  dangerous  difeafes. 

But  excepting  thefe  unhappy  accidents,  which  are 
•very  rare^  the  climate  of  Quito  is  one*  of  the  moft 
wholefome.  The  air  is-  generally  fo  pure,  that  thofe 
naufeous  infecls  are  there  unknown  which  diftrefs  the 
greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  America.  Though 
profligacy  and  negligence  render  venereal  complaints 
here  almoft  general,  the  people  fuffer  very  little  from 
theni.  Thofe  who  have  inherited  this  contagious  dif- 
temper,  or  who  have  acquired  it,  grow  old  equally 
without  danger  and  without  inconvenience. 

The 
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The  fertility  of  the  foil  anfwers  to  the  mildnefs  of  BOOK 

III 
the  climate.     The  moifture  and  the  adion  of  the  fun, 

being  continual  and  always  fufficient  to  unfold  and 
strengthen  the  (hoots,  the  agreeable  pi&ure  of  the  three 
moft  beautiful  feafons  of  the  year  are  continually  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye.  In  proportion  as  the  grafs  withers, 
frefh  grafs  moots  up ;  and  the  enamel  of  the  meadows, 
is  hardly  pad,  but  it  fprings  up  again.  The  trees  are 
inceftantly  covered  with  green  leaves,  adorned  with 
odoriferous  flowers  ;  and  always  laden  with  fruit,  whofe 
colour,  form  and  beauty  are  at  once  exhibited  in  all 
their  feveral  progreflive  ftates  from  their  firft  appear- 
ance to  their  maturity.  The  corn  advances  in  the  fame 
progreffion  of  fertility  that  is  always  renewing.  At  one 
view  we  may  behold  the  new  fown  feed  fpringing  up, 
fome  that  is  grown  larger  and  fpiked  with  ears,  fome 
turning  yellow,  and  fome  under  the  reapers  fickle.  The 
whole  year  is  paffed  in  fowing  and  reaping,  within  the 
ihe  compafs  of  the  fame  field,  or  the  fame  horizon. 
This  con  ft  ant  variety  depends  on  the  (ituation  of  the 
mountains,  hillocks,  plains,  and  vallies. 

This  plenty  of  corn,  maize,  fugar,  flocks,  and  all 
provifions,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  impoffibility 
of  exporting  them  neceflarily  keeps  them,  has  funk  the 
whole  province,  efpecially  the  capital  in  the  great  eft 
idlenefs  and  diforder. 

Quito,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1 534,  and  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous  moun- 
tain of  Pitchincha  in  the  Cordeleras,  may  have  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  are 
abandoned  to  ihameful  and  habitual  debauchery. 
Though  fuch  manners  are  common  in  all  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  they  have  not  been  carried  in  any  other  fpot 
to  the  fame  excefs  of  corruption.  Among  the  various 
paflxons,   which  have   there  been  indulged  with  the 

moft 
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BOOK  moft  licentious  freedom,  that  of  gaming  has  always 
i**L  i  b**11  mo^  deftruftive  in  its  confequences. 

Though  it  is  prohibited  by  Jaw  to  carry  a  poniard, 
yet  the  meftees,  free  negroes,  or  flaves,  are  feldora 
without  one.  Thus  it  is,  that  every  week,  and  aimoft 
every  day,  is  marked  by  aflaffination.  The  abufe  of 
thofe  afylums,  which  fecure  impunity  to  fbch  horrid 
ads,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  diforders.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  excels  of  the  evil  will  point  out  the  at* 
ceffity  of  a  remedy. 

The  metropolis  continually  imputed  to  this  depravity 
of  manners,  the  ruin  of  thofe  gold  and  illver  mines  that 
-were  opened  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  the  n&- 
%\6Bt  of  thofe  that  have  been  fince  gradually  difoovcred. 
The  province,  it  is  aflerted,  naight  apply  to  this  kind 
of  induftry  with  fo  much  the  more  fuccefs,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter peopled  with  Indians  and  Spaniards  than  any  other 
country  of  the  new  world,  and  derives  from  itfelf  pro- 
digious plenty  of  excellent  provifions,  which  in  other 
parts  mud  be  fetched  from  a  great  dtfhuioe,  and  at  a 
very  coniiderable  ex  pence.  Then  this  country*  for- 
merly fo  opulent,  might  again  become  what  it  once 
was,  and  reftime  a  luftre  which  prejudice  and  the  turn 
of  the  place,  win*  always  prevent  its  deriving  from  its 
own  agriculture  and  manufadures. 

The  Spaniards  born  at  Quito,  aid  thofe  $hat  are  fent 
from  Europe  to  take  the  admintftauionof  it,  fiad  thefe 
reproaches  ill  founded.  They  generally  think  that  (he 
mines  of  this  province  are  not  in  fuflicient  abundance  to 
defray  the  charge  of  working  them.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  decide  this  point.  Yet  if  we  only  refled  on 
the  ardour  that  thefe  conquerors  tnanifefted  for  this  fpc- 
ctes  of  riches,  which  without  any  labour  on  their  part 
coft  them  nothing  but  the  blood  of 'thofe  who  were  in 
pofleflion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  no- 
thing  but  an  entire  impoffibility,  founded  on  experi- 
ence! 
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fcnce,  could  determine  this  nation  to  deny  itfelf  the  pur-  BOOK 
fuit  of  its  natural  inclinations,   and  refill  the  nrgent       j11: 
fbllkitarions  of  trie  metropolis.  " 

The  province  of  Quito  has  endeavoured  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  its  mines,  by  the  produce  of  its 
manufa&ures.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  hats,  common 
cloth,  light  fluffs,  and  baize  is  made  here.  Exclufive 
of  its  home  cenfomptton,  it  hath  now  annually  export* 
ed  for  a  long  time  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  millions 
of  hvres.  (on  an  average  about  240,000/.)  With  this  af- 
fiftance  it  has  been  enabled  to  pay  for  the  wines,  bran- 
dies, and  oils,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to  draw  from 
its  own  territory  ;  for  the  dried  and  falted  fifti  which 
was  brought  from  the  coafts;  for  the  foap  which  is 
made  at  Traxillo  from  the  fat  of  goats,  which  have 
exceedingly  multiplied  there ;  for  the  iron  ufed  in  all 
their  works  of  agriculture  ;  and  for' all  thofe  objeas  of 
luxury  it  was  fupplied  with  from  the  old  world.  This 
traffic  has  dimimihed  more  than  one  half.  At  all 
tinaes  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  kept  up  the  pride 
of  dreffing  in  European  cloth,  knowmthrooghout  all 
America  by  the  name  of  the  cloth  of  Caftille.  This 
tafte  is  become  general  fince  the  regifter  (hips  have 
been  fobftitvled  to  the  galleons.  The  facility  of  being 
continually  fupplied  with  thefe  fluffs,  and  of  getting 
them  at  a  lower  price,  has  ruined  the  manufaaures  of 
Quito,  which  has  been  reduced  to  extreme  wretched- 
ness. 

The  country  will  never  emerge  from  this  languifh- 
iag  condition  by  its  conneaions  with  Sp^in,  to  which 
it  fnrnifces  nothing  but  bark.  The  tree,  which  yields 
this  famous  remedy,  is  feldom  more  than  two  toifes 
and  a  half  high  ;  its  trunk  and  branches  are  of  a  pro- 
portional thicknefs :  it  grows  in  forefts  promifcupufly 
amongft  many  other  plants,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds 
wtoich  fall  to  the  ground  of  themfelves.    The  only 

valuable 
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BOOK  valuable  part  of  it  is  its  bark,  which  is  no  otherwife 
™.       prepared  than  by  drying.it.     The  thickeft  was  always 
A  preferred  till  fome  accurate  experiments  made  in  Eng- 
land and  frequently  repeated,  have  (hewn  that  the 
thinned  bark  was  the  mod  efficacious. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  bark  tree  was  only 
found  on  the  territory  of  Loxa,  a  town  that  was  founded 
in  1546  by  captain  Alonfode  Mercadillo.  That  which 
was  in  the  higheft  eftimation  grew  two  leagues  to  the 
ibuth  of  this  place  on  the  mountain  of  Cajanuma ;  and 
it  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  merchants 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  certificates,  that  the  bark 
which  they  fold  came  from  this  famous  place.  This  re- 
medy has  latelybeen  difcovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Riobamba,  Cuenca,  and  fome  other  countries,  all 
in  the  province  of  Quito* 

The  bark  was  known  at  Rome  in  1639*  Theje- 
fuits,  who  had  brought  it  thither,  diftributed  it  gratis 
to  the  poor,  and  fold  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the 
rich.  The  year  following,  John  de  Vega,  phyfician 
to  a  vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  had  experienced  the  fa- 
lutary  effe&s  of  it,  eftablifhed  it  in  Spain  at  an  hundred 
crowns  a  pound,  (about  13/.)  This  remedy  foon  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  which  it  maintained,  till  the 
inhabitants  of  Loxa,  not  being  able  to  fuppry  the  de- 
mands that  were  made  on  them,  thought  of  mixing  0- 
ther  barks  with  that  which  was  fo  much  in  vogue. 
This  fraud  diminifhed  the  confidence  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  bark,  and  confequently  its  price.  The 
meafures,  which  the  court  of  Madrid  employed  to  re- 
medy fo  dangerous  an  impofuion,  were  not  entirely  fuc- 
cefsful.  The  late  difcoveries  muft  have  rendered  this 
production  fo  common,  that  is  does  not  appear  proba- 
be  that  they  continue  to  adulterate  it. 

It 
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It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  natives  of  B  O  O  K 
the  country  very  antiently  knew  the  ufe  of  the  bark.  It 
is  faid,  that  they  infufed  it  a  whole  day  in  water,  and 
gave  the  liquor  to  a  fick  man  to  drink  without  the 
grounds.  The  fear  of  revealing  fo  falutary  a  remedy  to 
the  Spaniards  their  tyrants,  made  them  renounce  it 
themfelves.  They  had  fo  thoroughly  loft  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  that  they  imagined  it  was  ufed  in  Europe 
only  for  dying.  Juflieu,  a  French  botanift,  informed 
them  of  the  contrary  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  taught 
them  to  diftinguiih  the  middling  fort  of  bark  from  the 
good,  and  from  the  mod  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  and 
accuftomed  them  to  have  recourfe,  as  we  have,  to  its 
fpeciflc  virtue  in  intermitting  fevers. 

These  people  have  not  paid  the  fame  attention  to 
the  advices  of  intelligent  perfons  who  were  defirous  of 
perfuading  them  to  cultivate  cochineal.  This  is  found, 
in  certain  countries  of  the  province,  fimilar  in  every 
refpe&  to  the  cochineal  of  New  Spain.  It  is  ufed  in 
the  manufa&ures  of  Loxa  and  Cuen^a,  to  which  cir- 
cumftance  may  be  afcribed  the  fuperiority  of  their  fluffs 
and  carpets  to  thofe  of  Quito,  where  it  is  not  ufed.  If 
the  Spaniards  can  ever  be  rouzed  from  their  inactivity 
to  purfue  this  fpecies  of  induftry,  they  will  open  to 
themfelves  a  new  branch  of  commerce  with  Europe 
•which  they  may  enlarge,  if  they  pleafe,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  cinnamon.  ^ 

Towards  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Cordeleras,  are 
fituated  the  countries  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which 
were  fubdued  in  1559,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Quito.  There  are  only  fome  fcattered  and  miferable 
villages  there.  The  firft  of  thefe  countries  was  never 
of  any  ufe  to  the  metropolis,;  and  the  fecond  hath  ceaf- 
to  be  fo,  from  the  time  when  the  infurre&ion  of  the 
Indians  occafioned  the  rich  mines,  which  they  had  open- 
ed there,  to  be  abandoned.    Both  produce  cinnamon, 

which 
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BOOK  which  is  in  common  ufe  in  Peru,  and  which  might  be 

t^.    \ y  much  further  extended,  if  they  would  bellow  proper 

attention  upon  the  cultivation  of  it. 

Remarks         Till  the  province  of  Quito  fliatl  exert  its  own  na- 

on  Popay-   tural  advantages,  the  riches  of  New  Grenada  arc  li- 

Cbaco.        mited  to  the  metals  of  Popayan  and  Chaco,    two  pro* 

vinces  that  were  conquered  in  1 536.     The  barrennefs 

of  thefe    countries  at  fir  ft  induced  them    to  judge 

unfavourably  of  their  acquifition  ;  but  thefe  important 

difcoveries  foon  ft  a  raped  a  value  on   them.     They 

found  gold  mines,  by  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as 

the  working  of  them  is  neither  expenfive,  difficult,  nor 

hazardous* 

The  mineral  is  fcattered  and  mixed  with  the  earth 
and  gravel :  this  mixture  is  carried  into  a  large  refervoir, 
where  it  is  pounded  till  the  lighted  parts  efcape  from 
the  refervoir,  by  a  pipe  which  ferves  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter. Then  the  workmen  take  the  heavy  matter,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fend  and  metal  which  remain  at  the 
bottom,  and  put  them  into  wooden  buckets  which  they 
turn  circularly  by  a  quick  and  uniform  motion.  They 
change  the  water,  and  continue  to  feparate  the  light 
matter  from  the  heavy.  At  laft  there  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  thefe  tubs  nothing  but  gold  cleared  of  all  the 
extraneous  bodies  with  which  it  had  been  mixed.  It  is 
generally  found  in  duft,  fometimes  in  grains  of  different 
foes.  The  fame  operation  is  repeated  in  the  fecond 
and  third  reservoirs,  that  are  placed  under  the  firft  to 
receive  the  light  parts  of  the  gold  that  may  have  been 
carried  away  from  the  firft  bafon  by  the  running  of  the 
water.  Some  of  the  workmen  are  employed  in  working 
it,  while  others  dig  up  the  earth  and  carry  it  away.  The 
labour  is  never  interrupted. 

These  works  are  carried  on  by  about  eight  thoufand 
blacks.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  never  employed  in  mines  of 
any  depth,  becaufe  the  cold  there  kills  them,  are  referred 
for  thofe  mines  which  are  near  the  furface  of  the 

earth. 
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earth.  They  may  every  where  be  employed  without  BOOK 
endangering  their  life:  they  are  preferred  to  the  IndU  *"• 
ans  who  have  lefs  capacity  and  ftrength  than  them,  and 
efpecially  lefs  of  that  good  will  which  gives  ftrength 
and  capacity.  It  is  univerfaliy  the  cuftom  in  Popayan 
and  Chaco,  that  they  deliver  every  day  to  their  mailer 
a  certain  portion  of  gold ;  what  they  can  colled  above 
this  quantity  belongs  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  what 
they  find  on  thofe  days  that  are  confecrated  to  religion 
and  reft,  on  which  they  are  the  mafters  of  their  leifure 
time,  on  condition  that  during  the  feftival  they  main- 
tain themfelves.  This  agreement  puts  the  mod  labori- 
ous, the  mod  frugal,  and  the  moft  happy  among  them 
in  a  condition  of  purchafing  fooner  or  later  their  liberty. 
Then  they  intermix  in  marriage  with  the  Spaniards* 
The  two  nations  form  only  one  and  the  fame  people. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  is  carried  to  Santa  Fe  Remarks 
of  Bogota,  which  was  built  in  1536  by  Gonfalvo  Xi-  o*  Sa»» 
meises  de  Qjiefeda  in  a  place  where  he  arrived  from  the    Cm 
north  fea  by  the  river  of  Magdelena,  precifely  at  the 
fame  time  as  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar  came  there,  from 
Popayan.     Some  violent  conteft  immediately  arofe  to 
fettle  the  boundaries  between  thefe  two  conquerors, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Qtjefeda.  The  city  which 
he  had  built  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  where  in  procefs  of  time  were  formed  the 
towns  of  Marequita,  Pampeluna,  Tocayma,  and  fome 
others  lefs  considerable. 

This  colony  was  indebted  for  its  firft  profperity  to 
the  emerald,  a  precious  ftone*  which  is  tranfparent  and 
of  a  green  colour,  and  which  has  no  greater  hardnefs 

than  the  rock  cryftal. 
Some  countries  of  Europe  furnifli  emeralds,  but  they 

are  of  a  very  imperfeft  kind,  and  in  little  eftimation. 
It  wasforalong  time  believed  that  emeralds  of  a  bright 

green  came  frorta  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count 
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BOOK  count  that  they  have  called  them  oriental.  Thisopini* 
on  has  been  reje&ed,  fince  it  has  been  found  impoffibie 
to  tell  the  places  whence  they  were  found.  It  is  now 
certain,  that  Afia  has  never  fold  us  any  of  thefe  jewels  ex- 
cept what  (he  herfelf  had  received  from  the  new  world. 

These  beautiful  emeralds  belong  certainly  to  Ame- 
rica alone.  The  firft  conquerors  of  Peru  found  a  great 
quantity  of  them,  which  they  broke  on  anvils,  from  a 
perfuailon  they  had  that' they  would  not  break  if  they 
were  fine.  This  lofs  became  the  more  fenfibly  felt 
through  the  impoffibility  of  difcovering  the  mine  from 
whence  the  Incas  had  drawn  fo  much  treafure.  The 
mountains  of  New  Grenada  at  laft  filled  up  this  void ; 
they  furniflied  a  great  quantity  of  emeralds  which  were 
carried  to  Europe,  from  whence  they  were  diffufed 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorians  fpeak  with  enthufiafm  of  the 
emeralds  and  metals  which  this  colony  orifinaJly  fur- 
nifhea*.  Some  make  the  produce  amount  to  fums  which 
would  even  aftonifti  perfons  who  have  the  greateft  pro- 
penfity  to  the  marvellous.  Exaggeration  perhaps  has 
never  been  carried  fo  far.  If  the  fabulous  reports  that 
were  raifed,  had  only  been  approaching  to  the  truth, 
the  colonifts  would  have  multiplied  in  proportion  to  their 
riches,  as  it  had  happened  in  all  the  fettlements  that  pof- 
fefs  indifputable  opulence.  This  populoufnefs  does  not 
exift,  and  no  sera  can  be  alledged  in  which  there  were 
any  remarkable  emigrations. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  thefe  countries  which  are  fup- 
pofed  formerly  to  have  been  fo  renowned,  are  fallen 
into  the  greateft  obfcurity:  if  Santa  Fd  has  in  fome  de- 
gree refcued  itfelf  from  oblivion,  it  does  not  derive  this 
advantage  from  its  produ&ions,  which  are  reduced  to 
a  fmall  quantity  of  tobacco  of  an  indifferent  quality 
that  is  difpofed  of  in  the  inland  country,  to  a  little  corn 
which  ferves  to  fupply  Carthagena  with  provision  of 

this 
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this  kind,  and  to  a  fmall  number  of  emeralds,  and  a  lit-  BOOK 

TIT 

tie  quantity  of  gold,  furnifhed  by  the  valley  of  Neyva. 
The  attention  ftill  beftowed  upon  it  is  in  confequence 
of  the  happinefs  it.has  of  being  the  feat  of  government* 
the  center  of  all  bufinefs,  and  the  mart  of  the  riches  of 
Popayan  and  Chaco. 

These  riches  are  carried  on  mules  five  hundred 
leagues,  and  embarked  at  Honda  on  the  river  of  Magda- 
lena,  upon  fmall  veflds.  After  a  few  days  failing  they 
enter  into  a  channel  which  was  formed  by  nature,  but 
enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  which 
brings  them  to  Carthagena.  In  the  feafons  when  this 
channel  is  without  water,  and  through  the  negligence 
of  government  it  will  foon  be  without  it  in  all  feafons, 
the  voyage  is  carried  on  upon  the  river,  till  they  arrive 
at  threfe  days  journey  from  this  celebrated  town,  which 
they  afterwards  travel  toby  land. 

The  place,  where  Carthagena  is  at  prefent  fituated,  Remarks 
was  difcovered  in   1 562  by  Baftidas,  who  would  have  on  Cartha- 
fettled  there,  if  he  had  not  been  repulfed  by  the  fava-  gcna" 
ges.    Several  adventurers  of  his  nation,  who  followed 
his  footfteps,  experienced  the  fame  refiftence.     At  laft 
Heredia  appeared  in  1527  with  a  force  fufflcient  to  re* 
duce  them.     He  built  and  peopled  the  town. 

The  profperity  of  this  fettlement  drew  thither  in 
1544  fome  French  pirates  who  pillaged  it.  In  1585  it 
was  burnt  by  the  celebrated  Drake.  Pointis  took  it  and 
ranfomed  it  in  1697.  Admiral  Vernon  was  obliged  in 
1 741  toraife  the  fiege  of  it,  though  he  had  undertaken 
it  with  twenty-five  (hips  of  the  line,  fix  fire  fhips,  two 
bomb  ketches,  and  as  many  land  forces  as  were  fuffl- 
cient to  conquer  all  America. 

After  fo  many  revolutions,  Carthagena  now  fubfifts 
in  fplendour  in  a  peninfula  of  fand,  which  is  joined 
to  the  continent  only  by  two  narrow  necks  of  land,  th* 
broadeft  of  which  &  not  thirty-five  toifes.    Its  fortifica- 
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BOOK  tions  are  regular.     Nature  has  placed  at  a  little  diftance 
NI^    t  a  hill  of  tolerable  height,  on  which  they  have  built 
the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus.  In  time  of  peace  thefe  works 
are  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  between  fix  and  feven 
hundred   men.      The  town  is  one  of  the  beft  built, 
the  mod  regular  and  beft  difpofed  of  any  in  the  new 
world.      It   may  contain  twenty-five   thoufand  fouls. 
Of   this  number  the ,  Spaniards   form  the  fixth  part, 
the  negroes,  Indians,  and  feveral  races  compofed  of 
mixtures  of  an  infinite  variety,  make  up  the  remain- 
der. 

This  mixture  is  more  common  at  Carthagena,  than 
in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies.  A  multitude  of  adven- 
turers without  employment,  without  fortune,  and  with- 
out  recommendations,  are  continually  reforting  to  this 
place.  In  a  country  where  nobody  knows  them,  no 
citizen  can  venture  to  repofe  any  confidence  in  their  fer- 
vices ;  they  are  deftined  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on  the 
alms  of  the  convents,  and  to  lye  in  the  corner  of  a 
fquare,  or  at  the  gate  of  a  church.  If  the  affli&ions 
they  experienced  in  this  miferable  (late,  occafion  fome 
great  diforder,  they  are  commonly  affifted  by  the 
free  negro  women*  whofe  care  and  kindnefs  they  requite 
by  marrying  them.  Such  who  have  not  the  happinefs 
of  being  in  a  fituation  dreadful  enough  to  excite  the 
compaflion  of  the  women,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  fome 
village  to  live  there  by  cultivating  the  ground,  and  reap- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  labours ;  which  the  haughty  lazi- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants  confiders  as  the  utmoft  ignomi- 
ny. In  reality,  indolence  is  carried  fo  far,  that  men  and 
women  that  are  wealthy  feldom  quit  their  hammocks, 
and  that  but  for  a  little  time. 

Two  celebrated  Spaniards  have  judged  the  climate 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  ina&ivity.  The 
heat  is  excefliveand  continual  at  Carthagena.  The  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  are  inceflantly  pouring  down  from 

the 
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the  month  of  May  to  November,  have  this  peculiarity  BOOK 
that  they  never  cool  the  air,  which  is  fometimes  a  little  III# 
moderated  in  the  dry  feafon  by  the  north-eaft  winds, 
The  night  is  as  hot  as  the  day.  An  habitual  perfora- 
tion gives  the  inhabitants  the  pale  and  livid  colour  of 
fickly  perfons.  Even  when  they  are  perfectly  well, 
their  motions  partake  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate, 
which  evidently  relaxes  their  fibres.  This  indolence 
manifefts  itfelf  even  in  their  words,  which  are  always 
uttered  flowly  and  with  a  low  voice.  Thofe  who  come 
hither  from  Europe  preferve  their  frefh  complexions 
and  plumpnefs  three  or  four  months.  They  afterwards 
lofe  both  by  falling  into  inceffant  fweats. 

This!  ftate  is  the  forerunner  of  an  evil  (till  more 
dreadful,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  little  known.  It  is 
conje&ured  that  fome  perfons  have  it  from  catching 
cold,  others  from  indigeftion.  It  manifefts  itfelf  by  a 
vomiting  accompanied  with  fo  violent  a  delirium,  that 
the  patient  muft  be  bound,  to  prevent  him  from  tearing 
himfelf  to  pieces.  He  often-expires  in  fhe  midft  of  thefe 
agitations,  which  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four  days* 
Thofe  who  have  e  leaped  this  danger  at  firft,  run  no 
rifque  for  the  future.  Intelligent  witnefTes  even  affure 
us,  that  upon  returning  to  Carthagena  after  a  long  ab- 
fence,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

This  town  and  its  territory  exhibit  the  fpe&acle  of 
a  hideous  leprofy,  which  indifcriminately  attacks  both 
natives  and  ftrangers.  The  philofophers,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  afcribe  this  calamity  to  the  eating  of  pork, 
have  hot  confidered  that  this  diftemper  is  unknown  in 
the  other  countries  of  America,  where  this  kind  of  food 
is  not  lefs  common.  In  order  to  flop  the  contagion, 
they  have  founded  an  hofpital  in  the  country.  AH  per- 
fons who  are  fuppofed  to  be  attacked  with  it  are  (hut 
up  here,  without  diftinQion  of  fex,  rank,  or  age.  The 
benefit  of  fo  wife  an  eftabli(hmei\t  is  loft  through  the 

Z  a  avarice 
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BOOK  avarice  of  the  governors,  who  without  being  deterred  by 
j*^   t  the  danger  of  communication,  fuffer  the  poor  to  come 
in  and  out  to  beg.     Thus  it  is  that  the  number  of  the 
fick  is  fo  great,  that  the  inclofure  of  the  dwelling  is  of 
an  immenfe  extent.     Every  one  there  enjoys  a  little 
fpot  of  ground  that  they  mark  out  for  him  at  his  en- 
trance.    There  he  builds  an  abode  fuitable  to  his  for- 
tune, where  he  lives  in  tranquillity  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  which  are  often  long  though  unhappy.     This  dif- 
order  fo  powerfully  excites  that  paffion,  which  is  the. 
ftrongeft  of  all  others,  that  it  has  been  judged  neceflary 
to  permit  marriage  to  fuch  as  are  afflided  with  it.  This 
is,  perhaps,  increafing  the  paffion,  by  increafing  the 
rtieans  of  fatisfying  it.     Thefe  defires  appear  to  be  ir- 
ritated by  the  very  gratification  of  them,  they  increafe 
by  their  very  remedies,  and  are   reproduced  by  each 
other.     The  wretchednefs  of  beholding  this  ardent  dif- 
eafe  which  runs  in  the  blood,,  perpetuated  in  the  chil- 
dren, hath  given  way  to  the  dread  of  other  diforders  that 
are,  perhaps,  chimerical. 

If  we  were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  negligent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Spaniards,  we  might  perfuade  them  to  make 
an  experiment  which,  probably,  would  be  attended  with 
fuccefs.  There  are  fome  people  in  Africa  that  are  fitu- 
ated  nearly  under  the  fame  latitude,  who  have  a  cuftom 
of  rubbing  the  body  with  an  oil  that  is  exprefied  from 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  is  like  the  palm.  This  oil  is  of 
a  difagreeable  fmell,  but  has  the  falutary  property  of 
flopping  the  pores  of  the  ftin,  and  checking  the  fweats 
with  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  render  exceffive,  ef- 
pecially  during  three  months  of  the  year,  in  which  a 
dreadful  calm  hangs  over  thefe  countries.  If  a  fimilar 
method  were  trifed  at  Carthagena,  perhaps  the  leprofy 
might  be  retrained  or  even  totally  aboltfhed.  We  know 
that  thofe  that  are  attacked  with  this  difeafe,  perfpire 

no  longer,  and  that  their  fkin  is  hard  and  fcaly.  Would 
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it  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found  philofophy,  BOOK 
to  attribute  it  to  too  copious  a  perfpiration,  which  im- 
poverishes the  fibres  of  the  (kin,  and  renders  them  in- 
capable of  performing  their  fundions.  The  ufe  of  an 
oil  or  greafe  fit  to  dimintfh  this  exceflive  perfpiration, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  its  total  fuppreflion,  feems 
to  be  the  method  indicated  by  nature  to  prevent  the  ca- 
lamity we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 

Notwithstanding  this  diflemper,  notwithstand- 
ing the  badnefsof  the  climate,  not  withstanding  many 
other  inconveniencies,  Spain  hath  always  (hewed  a  great 
predile&ion  for  Carthagena  on  account  of  its  harbour, 
one  of  the  bed  that  is  known.  It  is  two  leagues  hi  ex- 
tent, and  has  a  deep  and  excellent  bottom.  There  is 
lefs  agitation  there,  than  on  the  mod  calm  river.  The 
paflage  to  it  formerly  was  folely  by  the  canal  of  Bocca 
Chica.  This  was  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  veflel  could 
pafs,  being  defended  by  the  crofs  batteries  of  forts  ere£k- 
ed  on  both  fides  of  it.  The  Engli(h  in  1 741  having 
deftroyed  the  fortifications  that  defended  this  paflage,  it 
was  (hut  by  the  Spaniards.  An  antient  canal  was  open- 
ed, which  was  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  will 
not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy's  fquadron  to  force  it.  This 
is  the  way  by  which  all  veflels  now  enter  into  the  har- 
bour. 

At  the  time  that  the  trade  of  Peru  was  carried  on  by 
the  galleons,  thefe  veflels  failed  to  Carthagena.  before 
they  went  to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited  it  again  on  their 
return.  In  the  firft  voyage,  they  deposited  the  mer- 
chandife  that  was  neceffary  for  the  interior  provinces, 
and  received  the  prir.ee  of  it  in  the  fecond.  This  ar- 
rangement difpleafed  the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  pre- 
tended that  when  they  eame  back  from  the  fair,  they 
found  all  their  country  provided  with  the  fame  things 
which  they  had  been  to  fetch  at  a  great  diftance.  They 
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BOOK  petitioned,  and  they  obtained  that  Carthagena  {hould 
^II1    .  not  be  flocked  till  after  Porto  Bello. 

By  this  reftridion  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Popayan 
and  Quito;  were  reduced,  either  to  draw  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  and  with  great  hazard  what  they  wanted  from  the 
fair  itfelf,  or  to  content  themfelves  with  the  refufe  of  it. 
This  arrangement,  which  continued  feveral  years,  was 
extremely  difpleafmg  to  them.  They  devifed  in  1730 
a  conciliating  fcheme,  which  feemed  proper  to  recon- 
cile the  differences.  It  was  agreed  that  things  (hould 
be  re-eflabli(hed  on  the  old  footing,  but  that  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  galleons,  the  traffic  of  European  goods 
Ihould  ceafe  between  the  two  vice-royalties.  Spain  had 
not  yet  made  fufficient  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of 
political  oeconomy  to  be  feniible  how  far  fuch  a  regu- 
lation was  contrary  to  her  intereft. 

The  aft  of  flopping  the  galleons  made  no  change  in 
this  conduct.  The  veflels  which  fucceflively  came  to 
Carthagena  to  fupply  New  Grenada  with  provifions, 
do  not  annually  carry  away  above  five  millions,  (not 
quite  219,000/.)  Thofe  who  know  that  there  is  more 
than  double  this  fum  coined  in  the  mint  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
only  money  that  exifts  in  the  country7  fince  that  of  Po- 
payan was  fuppreffed,  and  who  cannot  alfo  be  ignorant 
that  all  the  gold  which  the  mines  produce  cannot  poffi- 
bly  be  coined  there,  will  be  amazed  at  the  fmallnefs  of 
thefe  returns.  Their  furprize  will  ceafe,  if  they  will 
but  confider  the  quantity  of  gold  that  is  fraudulently  ex- 
ported. Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  feveral  places  on  the 
coaft.  The  riches  of  Chaco  are  chiefly  conveyed 
away  by  the  river  of  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  and  thofe  of  Popayan  by  the  different  mouths 
of  the  Magdalena,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  guard. 
Spain  will  never  fucceed  in  breaking  thefe  fmuggling 
connections,  unlefs  file  abandons  her  old  maxims.    A 

more 
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more  rational  fyftem  would  not  only  retain  in  her  hands  BOOK 
the  treafures  ftie  has  loft,  but  would  alfo  give  a  new 
value  to  the  only  lands  of  the  viceroyalty  that  are  cul- 
tivated with  emolument  to  the  metropolis. 

Between  the  rivers  of  Magdalena  and  Oroonoko  is  Remarks 
a  long  feries  of  coafts  which  occupy  an  immenfe  fpace.  countrjeg 
Thefe  were  di  (covered  in    1499  by  Ojeda,  John  de  la  fituatedbe- 

Cafas,  and  Americus  Vefputius,  who  landed  with  four  t?"cen  thc 

rivers 
mips  at  a  place  which  they  called  Venezuela,  from  the  Magdale- 

refemblance  it  appeared  to  them  to  have  with  Venice,  na,  and 
The  fettlements  which  thefe  adventurers  and  their  fol-  *  ^L^  ro°" 
lowers  attempted  on  the  continent,  were  not  formed 
with  the  fame  eafe  as  thofe  in  the  iflands.  The  fava- 
ges,  who  were  accuftomed  to  make  war  upon  one  ano- 
ther, refifted  them  with  an  oppofition  that  was  fome- 
times  pretty  obftinate.  At  laft  thefe  fmall  detached  na- 
tions, which  by  their  natural  difpofition  or  their  ftate  of 
war  had  rarely  any  fixed  abode,  took  the  refolution  ei- 
ther of  removing  themfelves  far  back  into  the  inland 
countries  or  fubmitting. 

A  considerable  number  of  fmall  towns  were  then 
built,  the  moil  famous  of  which  were  Cumana,  Ca- 
raccas,  Verina,  Coro,  Maracaybo,  and  Saint  Martha. 
The  territory  of  fome  of  thefe  exhibited  mines  of  gold, 
which  at  firft  were  worked.     Their  produce  in  the  be- 
ginning was  pretty  confiderabie,  but  this  fuccefs  was 
only  tranfitory ;  whether  this  arofe  from  there  being 
little  gold  in  them,  or,  as  is  moil  probable,  becaufe  moil 
of  them  were  only  branches  that  had  been  already  dif- 
covered.    It  foon  became  neceflary  to  abandon  them. 
In  the  fettlements  that  were  deftitute  of  mines,  the  Spa- 
niards, thirfting  after  gold  and  blood,  went  into  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country  to  maffacre  the  Indians,  or 
wreft  from  them  what  they  had  treafured  of  that  valu- 
able fand  in  their  rivers,  in  order  to  compofe  various  or- 
naments from  it.     The  laft  refource  of  thefe  madmen 
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BOOK  Was  lo  make  (laves,  in  order  to  export  them  into  the 
iflands,  that  their  barbarity  had  depopulated. 

La  Cas as  was  incenfed  at  this  horrible  condu£k.  In 
15 19,  he  propofed  a  colony  for  this  coaft,  on  which  no 
one  (hould  be  able  to  fettle  but  with  his  confent.  His 
colonifts  were  to  be  clothed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  believed  that  they  did  not  belong  ta  the  nation  which 
had  rendered  itfelf  fo  odious.  Their  apparel  was  to  be 
white,  with  a  crofs  of  the  fame  colour,  and  nearly  the 
figure  of  that  of  Calatrava.  He  afTured  them,  that 
with  thefe  kind  of  knights,  and  with  miflionaries  in- 
(lru£bed  by  him,  he  would  prove  (uccefsful  without  war, 
violence,  and  flavery,  in  civilizing  the  favages,  eftablifli- 
ing  good  methods  of  cultivation,  and  even  working  the 
mines  they  (hould  difcover.  His  ambition  was  confined 
to  obtaining  for  his  expence  the  twelfth  of  what  the  go- 
vernment ihould  draw  from  the  countries  whofe  felicity 
he  thus  anxioufly  ftudied. 

This  plan  was  too  favourable  to  humanity  not  to  be 
reje&ed.  The  ambitious  who  govern  dates  and  nations, 
confurae  them  as  a  commodity,  and  treat  as  chimerical 
every  thing  that  tends  to  render  men  better  and  happier. 
Charles  V.  mortgaged  the  province  of  Venezuela,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  midft  of  the  coaft  we  are  row  fpeaking  of,  to 
the  family  of  the  Welfers..  Thefe  rich  merchants  of 
Aufburg  in  1528,  fent  thither  four  hundred  and  four- 
fcore  Germans,  whofe  avarice  and  ferocity  furpafled 
every  thing  that  had  before  appeared  in  the  new  world. 
Hiftory  accufes  them  of  having  maflfacred  or  caufed  to 
be  deftroyed  a  million  of  Indians.  Their  tyranny  endi 
ed  by  an  horrid  cataftropbe,  and  they  did  not  think  of 
replacing  them.  They  were  obliged  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  happinefs,  that  the  country  which  they  had  laid  waftfl 
(hould  return  under  the  Spanifh  dominion. 

Unfortunately  the  fcenespf  horror  which  the 
Germans  had  exhibited*  were  renewed  by  Carjaval,who 

was 
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was  appointed  to  the  government  of  this  unhappy  coqn-  B  O  O  K 
try.  This  monfter,  it  is  true,  loft  his  head  on  a  fcaf- 
fold  ;  but  the  puniftiment  did  not  recall  from  the  grave 
the  viQims  he  had  fent  thither.  The  depopulation  was 
fo  complete,  that  in  1550  a  great  number  of  negroes 
were  imported  from  Africa,  on  which  the.  hopes  of  an  » 
unbounded  profperity  were  founded.  The  habit  of 
tyranny  made  them  treat  thefe  (laves  with  fuch  feverity 
that  they  revolted.  Their  rebellions  furntfhed  a  pretext 
for  maflacring  all  the  males ;  and  this  colony  once  more 
became  a  defert  in  which  the  afties  of  negroes,  Spa- 
niards, Indians,  and  Germans  were  mixed.  Venezuela 
fell  again  into  that  total  oblivion  which  alfo  involved 
the  province?  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Magdalena,  though  the  extent,  excellence,  and 
variety  of  their  foil  might  have  invited  the  metropolis 
to  derive  feveral  productions  from  them,  and  for  the 
moft  par*  very  rich  ones.  Only  the  center  of  this  pro- 
digious coaft  i?  employed  in  cultivating  cocoa. 

The  cocoa  tree  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  is  propa- 
gated from  feeds,  which  are  fown  at  particular  diflances. 
When  it  begins  to  (hoot,  it  divides  into  three,  four, 
five  or  fix  trunks,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  root. 
In  proportion  as  it  grows,  its  branches,  which  are  al- 
ways very  far  from  one  another,  bend  towards  the 
earth.     Its  leaves,  which  are  long  and  fmooth,  have  an  / 

agreeable  fmell,  terminate  in  a  point,  and  would  re- 
femble,  if  fhey  were  gloflfy,  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 
From  the  (lock,  as  well  as  from  the  branches,  rifes  a 
jonquil  flower,  the  piftil  of  which  contains  the  hu(k 
which  inclofes  the  fruit.  This  hufe  which  is  of  the 
figure  of  a  melon,  that  is  pointed  and  divided  into  (ides 
that  are  ftfongly  marked,  grows  to  the  length  of  about 
fix  or  feven  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five,  and 
inclofes  between  twenty  or  thirty  fmall  almonds.  It  is 
green  during  its  growth,  then  it  turns  yellow,  which  , 

is 
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BOOK  is  a  proof  that  its  fruit  begins  to  have  feme  confidence, 
j  _  J  As  foon  as  it  acquires  the  colour  of  deep  mufk,  it  muft 
be  gathered,  and  dried  immediately.  Every  feed  of  the 
cocoa  is  found  inclofed  in  the  divifions  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  hulk.  Two  crops  are  made  annually, 
which  are  equal  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  begins  to  reward  the  labour 
of  the  cultivator  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  re- 
quires a  moid  grouud.  If  it  wants  water,  it  produces 
no  fruit,  withers  and  dies.  A  (hade  to  flielter  it  conti- 
nually from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  is  not  lefs  neceflary  to 
it.  It  ought  to  be  furrounded  with  (trong  trees,  that 
under  the  fhelter  of  them  it  may  flourifli.  The  culture 
it  further  requires  is  neither  laborious,  nor  expenfive. 
It  is  fufficient  to  extirpate  the  grafs  around  it,  which 
would  deprive  it  of  its  nourishment. 

Though  the  cocoa  tree  is  fuccefsfuily  cultivated  in 
feveral  countries  of  America,  and  even  grows  naturally 
in  others,  it  fucceeds  in  no  part  of  it  fo  well  as  on  the 
coaft  we  are  defcribing.  AH  the  parts  of  America  ga- 
ther a  little,  but  it  only  becomes  an  important  object 
on  the  territory  of  Caraccas.  They  reckon  that  the  crop 
of  this  valuable  fruit  is  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand 
fancques"  of  an  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each.  The 
country  of  Sante  Fex  confumes  twenty  thoufand  ;  Mexico 
a  little  more ;  the  Canaries  a  fmall  cargo,  and  Europe 
from  between  fifty  to  fixty  thoufand.  The  cultivation 
of  this  employs  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  Such 
of  them  who  in  procefs  of  time  have  obtained  their  li- 
berty, have  built  the  little  town  of  Nirva,  where  they 
will  not  admit  any  white  people. 

The  commerce  of  Caraccas,  to  which  the  bay  of 
Guaira,  at  two  leagues  from  it,  ferves  for  a  harbour, 
was  a  long  time  open  to  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  Spanifli 
monarchy,  and  is  fo  ftill  to  the  Americans.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  not  fo  well  treated.    In  1728,  there  wa* 

formed 
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formed  by  Saint  Sebaftian  a  company,  which  obtained  BOOK 
an  exclusive  right  of  maintaining  connections  with  this 
part  of  the  new  world.  Four  or  five  (hips,  which  they 
difpatch  every  year,  fail  from  the  place  of  their  ori- 
gin, but  their  return  is  at  Cadiz.  The  fanega  of  co- 
coa, which  feldom  in  the  colony  cods  more  than  35 
livres,  (1/.  10/.  7^.?)  which  are  paid  in  merchandise, 
is  delivered  in  Spain  at  the  fixed  price  of  199  livres, 
(about  8/.  1 4J.)  There  is  no  rate  agreed  on  for  the 
little  cotton,  indigo,  and  leather, -which  come  from 
this  part  of  the  new  world. 

When  we  confider  that  this  is  all  the  produce  of  a 
coaft  which  is  nine  hundred  leagues  long,  and  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  deep,  in  a  foil  very  often  highly  fufcep- 
tible  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  be  feized 
with  aftonifhment  mingled  with  indignation.    Let  Spain 
take  effectual  meafures  to  make  labour  honourable ;  and 
the  many  plunderers,  who  wretchedly  fubfift  on  fmug- 
gling  at  Saint  Martha,  on  the  river  de  la  Hacha,  and 
in  other  places,  will  turn  cultivators.     To  this  fpirit 
of  definition,  which  has  hitherto  been  the   bafis  of 
her  policy,  let  her  fubftitute  the  principles  of  modera- 
tion and  humanity,  and  one  fhall  then  behold  the  Mo- 
tilones,  theGuajaros,  and  all  the  favages  that  furround 
her  back  fettlements,  or  who  intercept  their  communi- 
cation, haften  to  form  conne&ions,  which  will  become 
neceflarily  and  reciprocally  ufeful.  Then  the  provinces, 
that  are  fituated  between  Magdalena  and  Oroonoko  will 
rife  to  that  fplendor,  to  which  nature  herfelf  invites 
them.    They  will  excel  in  rich  and  various  produ&ions 
a  great  number  of  colonies,  whofe  fertility  has  been 
celebrated  for  fo  long  a  time.     Thefe  great  objects  are 
fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  enlarge  on  them. 
We  (hall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  Chili. 

BOOK 
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BOOK      IV. 

Conquifi  of  Chili  and  Paraguay  by  the  Spaniards.    Prin- 
ciples on  which  Spain  manages  her  colonies. 


BOOK  fT^HE  country  known  by  the  name  of  Chili,  is 
-j^l  ,  X  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  immenfe  deferts,  that  reach 
Meant  by  as  f*r  as  Paraguay.  To  the  weft,  it  extends  along  the 
which  the  South  Sea,  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to  the  ftreights  of 
made  *  Magellan.  The  Incas  had  prevailed  upon  great  part  of 
themfelves  this  fpacious  region  to  fubmit  to  their  wife  laws,  and 
matters  of  intended  to  fubdue  the  whole,  but  they  met  with  infu- 
perable  difficulties. 

This  important  projeQ  was  refumed  by  the  Spani- 
ards, as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Peru.  In  the  beginning  of  1535,  Almagro 
fet  out  from  Cufco,  and  paffed  the  Cordeleras ;  and 
though  he  had  loft  a  great  part  of  the  foldiers  who  at- 
tended him  in  his  expedition,  he  was  received  with  the 
mod  perfed  fubmiflion  by  the  nations  that  had  been 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  throne  that  had  juft 
been  fuhverted.  The  terror  of  his  arms  would, probably, 
have  procured  him  greater  advantages,  had  not  fome 
private  concerns  brought  him  back  to  the  center  of  the 
empire,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  an  unfortunate 
manner. 

The  Spaniards  appeared  again  to  Chili  in  1541. 
Baldivia,  their  leader,  entered  it  without  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition.  The  inhabitants  were  gathering  in  their  crops; 
but  as  foon  as  harveft  was  over,  they  took  up  anus, 

and 
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and  never  laid  them  down  for  ten  years.     Some  dif-  B  OO  K. 
tri&s  indeed,  difcouraged  by  the  continual  loffes  they 
fuftained,  at  length  fubmitted,  but  the  *  reft  refolutely 
fought  for  their  liberty,  though  they  were  almoft  al- 
ways defeated. 

An  Indian  captain,  whofe  age  and  infirmities  would 
not  permit  him  to  ftir  out  of  his  hut,  was  continually 
told  of  thefe  misfortunes.  The  grief  of  feeing  his  people 
conftantly  beaten  by  a  handful  of  ftrangers,  infpired  him 
with  courage.  He  forrfied  thirteen  companies  of  a  thou- 
fand  men  each,  which  he  led  againft  the  enemy.   They 
marched  one  after  another,  and  he  ordered  that  if  the 
firft  company  was  routed,  it  fhould  not  fall  back  upon 
the  next,  but  rally  and  be  fupported  by  it.    This  order, 
which  was  punctually  obeyed,   difconcerted  the  Spa- 
niards.    They  forced  all  the  companies  one  after  an- 
other, without  gaining  any  advantage.     As  both  men 
and  horfes  wanted  reft,  Baldivia  retreated  towards  a  de- 
file, where  he  faw  they  could  eafily  defend  themfelves  ; 
but  the  Indians  did  not  give  them  time  to  get  thither. 
Their  rear  marched  through  bye- ways,  and  tookpoflef- 
fion  of  the  defile,  whilft  the  vanguard  followed  him  fo 
cautioufly,  that  he  was  furrounded  and  maflacred,  to- 
gether with  his  hundred  and  fifty  men.    It  is  faid  that 
the  favages  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat,  fay- 
ing, glut  tbyfelfwitb  that  metal  thou  art  fo  fond  of. 

They  availed  th&nfelves  of  this  victory,  to  burn  and 
deftroy  matiy  of  the  European  fettlements,  and  they 
would  all  have  fliared  the  fame  fate,  but  for  the  timely 
afliftance  of  fome  troops  fent  from  Peru,  which  enabled 
them  to  defend  their  bed  fortified  pods.  They  extended 
themfelves  a  little  after  this,  but  never  got  an  inch  of 
ground  without  fighting  for  it.  Of  all  the  countries  in 
America  which  the  Spaniards  have  attempted  to  fubdue, 
this  is  that  where  they  have  always  found,  and  (till 
find  the  greateft  refiftance. 

Their 
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Their  mofi  irreconcileable  enemies  are  the  inhabits 
ants  of  Arauco  and  Tucapd,  thofe  to  the  fouth  of  the 
river  Bobio,  or  who  extend  towards  the  Cordeleras. 
Their  manners,  which  refemble  more  thofe  of  the  fa- 
vages  of  North  America,  than  of  the  Peruvians  their 
neighbours,  render  them  confequently  more  formidable. 
When  they  go  to  war,  they  carry  nothing  with  them, 
and  want  neither  tents,  nor  baggage.     The  fame  trees 
from  which  they  gather  their  food,  fupply  them  with 
lances  and  darts.     As  they  are  fure  of  finding  in  one 
place  what  they  bad  in  another,  they  willingly  refign 
any  country  which  they  are  unable  to  defend.  All  places 
are  alike  to  them.     Their  troops  being  free  from  all 
incumbrance  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  move  from 
one  place  to  another  with  furprifing  agility.     They  ex- 
pofe  their  lives  like  men  who  fet  no  value  upon  them  ; 
and  if  they  lofe  their  field  of  battle,  they  find  magal 
zines  and  encampments  wherever  there  is  ground  co- 
vered with  fruits.     They  fometimes  invite  their  neigh- 
bours  to  join  them  to  attack  the  common  enemy,  and 
this  they  call  running  the  arrow,  becaufe  this  call  flies 
as  fwiftly  and  filently  as  an  arrow  from  one  habitation 
to  another.   A  mere  trifle  will  kindle  a  war.  A  drunken 
fellow  wantonly  calls  to  arms,  all  take  fire,chufe  a  chief, 
and  proceed  to  adion.    They  fix  upon  a  time  for  com- 
mencing hoflilities,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  fall  upon 
the  next  village  where  there  are  Spaniards,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  others.     They  murder  all  the  inha- 
bitants, except  the  white  women,   whom  they  never 
fail  to  carry  off.     This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  many 
white  and  fair  Indians. 

Before  the  enemy  has  time  to  colled  his  forces, 
they  all  join.  Their  army,  though  more  formidable 
from  their  numbers  than  from  their  difcipline,  boldly 
ruflies  upon  the  beft  fortified  pofts.  This  fury  often 
fucceeds,  becaufe  they  arc  fo  constantly  reinforced,  that 

they 
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they  arc  not  fenfible  of  their  loffes.  If  thefe  are  very  B  OO  K 
confiderable,  they  retire  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  leagues, 
and  five  or  fix  days  after,  they  fall  upon  fome  other 
place.  Thofe  barbarians  never  think  they  are  beaten, 
unlefs  they  are  furrounded.  If  they  can  but  get  to  a 
place  of  difficult  accefs,  they  think  they  are  conquer- 
ors. The  head  of  one  Spaniard,  which  they  carry  off  in 
triumph,  comforts  them  for  the  death  of  a  hundred  In- 
dians.    Such  a  people  muft  conquer. 

The  country  is  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  that  when  they 
are  prefled  too  clofe,  they  forfake  their  poffeflions,  and 
remove  into  fome  impenetrable  foreft.  Recruited  by 
other  Indians,  they  foon  return  into  the  parts  they  had 
before  inhabited ;  and  it  is  this  mixture  of  flight  and 
refinance,  of  boldnefs  and  fear,  that  makes  them  un- 
conquerable. 

War  is  to  them  a  kind  of  amufement.  As  it  puts 
them  to  no  expencc  or  trouble,  they  care  not  how  long 
it  lads ;  and  they  make  it  a  rule  never  to  fue  for  peace. 
The  pride  of  Spain  muft  always  (loop  to  make  the  firft 
overtures.  When  thefe  are  favourably  received,  a  con- 
ference is  held.  The  governor  of  Chili  and  the  Indian 
general,  attended  by  the  mod  diftinguifhed  captains  on 
both  fides,  fettle  the  terms  of  accommodation,  at  a  con- 
vivial meeting.  The  pacification  always  cofts  the  Spa- 
niards fome  prefents,  and  after  a  thoufand  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts, they  have  been  forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  extending  their  conquefts,  and  reduced  to  cover  their 
frontiers  by  erecting  forts  at  proper  distances.  Thefe 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians  who  have 
fubmitted,  from  joining  the  independent  favages,  and 
likewife  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  latter  into  the  co- 
lonies. 

These  colonies  are  difperfed  on  the  borders  of  the  Prefent 
South  Sea;  they  are  parted  from  Peru  by  a  defert  that  **atc  of  . 
meafures  eighty  leagues,  and  bounded  by  the  ifland  of  ards  at"* 

Chiloe  Chili. 
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BOOK  Chiloc  on  the  end  next  the  ftreights  of  Magellan.  On 
j^  B  that  great  length  of  coaft,  there  are  no  fettlements  but 
Baldivia,  Conception  ifland,  Valparifla  and  Coquimbo 
or  La  Serena,  which  afe  aft  fea-ports.  In  the  inland 
country  is  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  There 
is  no  culture  nor  habitation  at  any  diffance  from  thefe 
towns.  The  buildings  are  all  very  low,  made  of  tin- 
burnt  brick,  and  rnoftly  thatched.  This  is  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  and  fuits  very  well 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants. 

•They  are  ftout  and  proper  men,  but  few  in  num- 
ber. In  all  that  large  fettlement,  there  are  not  20,000 
white  men,  and  not  more  than  60,000  negroes  or  In- 
dians, able  to  bear  arms.  The  military  amounted  for- 
merly to  2000  men;  but  the  maintaining  of  them  was 
found  too  expenfive,  and  they  were  reduced  to  500 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  reduQion 
has  made  no  alteration  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony, 
becaufe  thefe  Indians  pay  no  poll  tax,  and  are  treated 
with  more  humanity  than  in  the  other  conquered  pro- 
vinces. They  fo  bravely  defended  their  liberty,  that 
they  obtained  better  terms  when  they  came  to  furren- 
der ;  and  the  capitulation  has  never  been  broken,  for 
fear  they  fhouid  join  with  the  independent  nations  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

If  Chili  is  a  wildernefs,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  one  of  the  wholfomeft  in  the  world. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Cordeleras  gives  it  fuch  a  delight- 
ful temperature,  as  could  not  otherwife  be  expe&ed  in 
that  latitude.  There  is  not  a  more  ple&iant  province 
in  all  the  mother  country. 

The  richnefs  of  its  gold  mines  has  been  too  much  ex- 
tolled, Their  united  produce  never  exceeds  five  millions 
(21 8,7  50/.)  a  year.  The  gold  was  formerly  brought  over 
in  bullion  ;  but  ever  fince  the  year  1 749,  it  is  coined 
in  the  mint  fet  up  At  St.  Jago.    The  excellent  copper 

mines 
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mines  of   Coquimbo  fupply   the  whole  kingdom  of  B  O  OK 
Peru. 

A  truer  kind  of  wealth,  though  lefs  pleating  to  the 
pofleflbrs,  is  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  foil.  All 
the  European  fruits  have  improved  in  that  happy  cli- 
mate. The  wine  would  be  exquifite,  if  nature  was  fe* 
conded  by  art.  The  corn  harveft  is  reckoned  a  bad  one, 
when  it  does  not  yield  a  hundred  fold. 

With  all  thefe  advantages,  Chili  has  no  dire£fc  in-  Connec- 
tercourfe  with  the  mother  country.  Their  whole  trade  chill  with 
is  with  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  the  favages  on  their  own  the  Indi- 
frontiers.  ans> witl* 

They  barter  their  worft  and  cheapeft  goods  with  JjJJ*  ££* 
thefe  barbarians  for  oxen,  horfes,  and  their  own  chil-  r  agua. 
dren,  whom  they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  the  mod 
trifling  things. 

Though  they  are  paffionately  fond  of  thefe  baubles 
when  they  fee  them,  they  never  think  of  them  when 
they  are  out  of  fight ;  nor  will  they  ftir  out  of  their 
woods  and  deferts  to  procure  them  ;  for  the  Spaniard 
muft  bring  them  out  to  tempt  them.  A  Spaniard  who 
intends  to  undertake  this  trade,  firft  applies  to  the 
heads  of  families,  in  whom  alone  refides  all  public  au* 
thority.  When  he  has  obtained  leave  to  fell,  he  goes 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  leaves  his  goods  with  all  who 
afk  for  them  without  diftindion.  When  he  has  difpofed 
of  all,  he  gives  notice  that  he  is  going  away,  and  every 
one  of  the  buyers  brings  him  the  effeds  agreed  upon, 
to  the  village  where  he  firft  made  his  appearance.  They 
have  never  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  the  lead  impo- 
fition.  They  give  him  a  guard,  who  help  him  to  drive 
the  cattle,  and  bring  home  the  (laves  he  has  received 
in  payment,  and  fee  him  fafe  to  his  own  frontier. 

Till  the  year  1724,  they  fold  wine  and  fpirituous 

liquors  to  thefe  people,  who,  like  mod  other  favages, 

are  exceffively  fond  of  them.    In  their  drunken  fits, 

Vol.  II.  A  a  they 
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BOOK  they  would  take  op  arrae,  and  murder  alt  the  Spaniards 
1  •  they  met  with ;  would  fuddenly  attack  the  forts,  and 
ravage  the  country  t>ear  their  dwellings.  Thefe  raif- 
chtrfs  were  fo  often  repeated,  that  at  laft  this  dangerous 
trade  was  ftridly  prohibited.  The  good  efie&s  of  the 
prthibtttoo  are  daily  fek.  The  commotions  of  thefe 
people  are  left  frequent  and  left  dangerous,  and  their 
peaceable  behaviour  has  brought  on  a  vifible  increafe  of 
inUrcmiH*  with  them  ;  hut  it  is  not  likely  it  ftould 
ever  be  fo  great  as  that  with  Peru. 

Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  great  plenty  of  hides,  dried 
fruit,  copper,  fait  meat,  horfes,  hemp,  lard,  wheat 
and  gold.  In  exchange  for  thefe  articles,  Peru  fends 
tobaceo,  fngar,  coeoa,  earthen  ware,  woollen  cloth, 
linen,  hats  made  at  Quito,  and  all  articles  of  luxury 
from  Europe.  The  (hips  fent  from  Callao  on  this 
traffic  formerly  came  to  Conception  Bay,  but  now  to 
Valparaiso.  The  voyage  was  at  firft  fo  tedious,  that 
a  whole  year  was  allowed  for  the  returns  to  come  in. 
They  never  Ventured  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  and  followed 
all  the  windings  of  the  eoaft.  An  European  pilot,  who 
had  obfsrved  the  winds,  performed  that  navigation  in 
one  month.  They  considered  him  as  a  magician,  and 
he  was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  whofe  ig- 
norance is  ridiculous,  when  its  rage  is  not  an  object  of 
delegation.  His  journal  was  his  vindication ;  and  it 
plainly  appeared  that  to  do  the  like,  nothing  more  was 
requifite  than  to  keep  clear  of  the  coafts.  His  method 
was  therefore  univerfally  adopted. 

The  colony  of  ChHi  proceeds  upon  a  very  different 
plan  in  their  dealings  with  that  of  Paraguay.  Their  in- 
tercourfe  is  not  carried  on  by  fea.  They  would  be  under 
a  neceifity  either  of  paffing  the  freights  of  Magellan  or 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  neither  of  which  the  Spaniards 
ever  do  without  an  abfolute  neceffity.  They  find  it 
fafer,  ,and  even  cheaper,  to  go  by  land,  though  it  is 

three 
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three  hundred  leagues  from  St.  Jggp  to  Buenos  Ayres*  BOOK 
and  that  they  muft  travel  forty  leagues  through  the  t  J*^ 
fnows  and  precipices  of  the  Cordeleras.  l*~ 

Chiu  Tends  tp  Paraguay  a  fort  of  woollen  fluffs 
called  ponchos,  which  are  ufed  for  cloaks.  They  fend 
wines,  brandy,  oil*  and  chiefly  gold  ;  and  bring  home 
wax,  a  kind  of  fallow  fit  to  make  foap,  the  herb  of 
Paraguay*  European  goods*  and.  as  many  negroes  as 
they  can  get  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Thofe  negroes  that  come 
from  Panama  are  partly  deftroyed  by  a  long  navigation 
and  frequent  change  of  climate,  ere  purchafed  at  a 

higher  price,  and  are  not  fo  rpbqft. 

Chili  is  a  ftate  quite  diftinft  from  Peru,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  chief  who  is  abfolute  in  all  political  civil, 
and  military  affairs*  and  independent  on  the  viceroy, 
who  has  no  authority  but  that  of  appointing  a  governor 
provifiomlly  on  the  death  of  the  former,  till  the  mother 
country  (hould  name  "*  fucceflor.  If  on  fome  occafions 
be  bas  interfered  in  the  adminiftration  of  Chili*  he  was 
authorised  to  a$  by  a  particular  truft  repofed  in  him 
by  tbe  court*  by  the  deference  paid  to  the  eminence  of 
his  office,  and  by  that  ambition  which  naturally  prompts 
men  in  power  to  extend  their  authority.  Paraguay  en- 
joys the  fame  independence. 

Paraguay  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of  Settlement 
the  Amazons*  to  the  fouth  by  the  country  bordering  on  of  the  Spa* 
the  (freights  of  Magellan,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Brails,  jSJji 
and  on  the  weft  by  Chili  and  Peru.    It  derives  its  name 
from  a  large  river  that  comes  down  from  the  lake  Xa- 
rayej*  and  runs  nearly  from  north  to  fouth*  and  after 
many  windings  through  an  irnmenfe  fpace,  falls  into 
the  fea  about  the  35th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 

This  region*  which  is  about  500  leagues  long  and 
300  broad*  exhibits  great  varieties.    It  contains  vaft 
forefts*  long  ridges  of  mountains,  low  lands  that  are        > 
under  water  great  part  of  the  year,  and  moraffes  that 

A  a  a  conftantljr 
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BOOK  conftantly  corrupt  the  air  by  their  ftagnating  waters. 

The  roving  nations  who  inhabit  thefe  deferts  are  all 

more  or  lefs  of  an  olive  complexion,  above  the  middle 

fixe,  and  flat  faced.   The  men  and  children  commonly 

go  naked,  efpecially  in  the  hot  countries,  and  the  women 

wear  hardly  any  covering.  All  travellers  agree  in  giving 

a  very  bad  account  of  thefe  people.   They  all  reprefent 

them  as  very  ftupid,  fickle,  perfidious,  and  voracious, 

much  addided  to  drunkennef6,  incapable  of  forecaft,and 

exceffively  indolent  and  cowardly.  If  on  fome  occafions 

they  have  {hewn  a  kind  of  fury,  they  were  driven  to  it 

by  the  defire  of  plunder  or  revenge. 

They  live  upon  hunting,  fifhing,  wild  fruits,  ho- 
ney which  is  found  in  plenty  in  the  forefts,  and  roots 
that  grow  fpontaneous.  Some  few  eat  maize  and  caf- 
fada.  The  Indians  often  fhift  their  dwellings,  in  hopes 
of  finding  greater  plenty  of  food.  As  they  have  no- 
thing to  remove  but  a  few  earthen  veffels,  thefe  emigra- 
tions are  extremely  eafy  ;  and  they  can  find  boughs  to 
build  their  huts  in  every  place.  Though  every  one 
thinks  himfelf  free,  and  though  they  live  in  a  date  of 
abfolute  independence,  yet  the  neceffity  of  mutual  de- 
fence has  obliged  them  to  form  themfelves  into  a  kind 
of  fociety.  Some  families  join  together,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  leader  of  their  own  chufing.  Thefe  aflb- 
ciations,  which  are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  their  chief,  are  as 
eafily  diflblved  as  formed. 

The  difcovery  of  the  river  Paraguay,  fince  called 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  was  made  in  1516  ,by  Diaz  de  Solis  a 
noted  pilot  of  Caftile.  He  and  moft  of  his  men  were 
put  to  death  by  the  natives,  who,  fome  years  after, 
treated  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  in  the  fame  manner) 
on  their  threatening  to  enilave  them. 

The  two  rival  nations,  equally  afraid  of  thefe  fa- 

vages,  loft  fight  of  Paraguay,  and  turned  their  avari- 
cious 
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cious  views  another  way.     The  Spaniards  accidentally  BOOK 
returned  there  in  1526. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  who  in  1496  had  difcovered 
Newfoundland  for  England,  finding  that  kingdom  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  domeftic  affairs  to  think  of 
making  fettlements  in  a  new  world,  offered  his  fervices 
to  Spain,  where  his  reputation  procured  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  brilliant  expedition. 

The  Viflory,  famous  for  being  the  firft  (hip  that  ever 
went  round  the  world,  the  only  one  of  Magellan's  fqua- 
dron  that  returned  to  Europe,  had  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  fpices  from  the  Moluccas.  The  great  profit 
that  was  made  upon  this  fale,  occafioned  a  fecond  expe- 
dition, and  the  command  was  given  to  Cabot.  In  pur- 
suing the  track  of  the  former  voyage,  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata.  Whether  he  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions for  going  on,  or  whether,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, his  men  began  to  be  mutinous,  he  (lopped  there. 
He  failed  up  the  river,  and  built  a  fortrefs  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Riotercero,  which  comes  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Tucuman.  Every  fubfequent  event 
is  recorded  in  the  Spanifh  hi  dories  with  fome  marvel- 
lous (lory.  To  evince  the  fal(hood  of  them,  we  (hall 
only  relate  them  in  their  own  (lyle  and  manner. 

Nun  o  de  Lara  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  firft 
bulwark,  efefted  on  the  happy  banks  of  the  Paraguay, 
.to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  all  the  riches  of 
a  world  deftined  by  heaven,  for  the  people  of  all  Chrif- 
tendom  the  tqoft  faithful  to  God.  If  the  governor  had 
'been  furniflied  only  with  as  many  foldiers  as  there  were 
nations  to  fight  or  to  drive  away*  he  would  have  trufted 
the  conqueft  of  Paraguay  to  Spanifli  valour  that  had 
been  (ignalized  by  fo  many  vi&ories.  But  they  had 
given  him  but  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  oppofe 
fuch  innumerable  people.  He,  therefore,  thought  it 
advifeable.to  fecure  his  fituation  by  an  alliance  with 
t|ie  Tiipbuez,  a  nation  bordering  on  his  government. 

A  a  3  Mangora, 
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BOOK  Mangora,  their  cacique,  was  charmed  with  the  cha* 
rafter  of  Nunp,  and  accepted  propefals  which  were  to 
honour  and  diftinguiflt  him  from  that  multitude  of  fa- 
vages  who  were  deftined  to  be  one  day  the  Have*  of  that 
nation,  who  was  the  miftrefs  of  the  new  world.  The 
Spaniard  received  him  with  kindnefs.  But  let  us  ad- 
mire the  power  of  love,  who  not  content  with  triumph- 
ing over  gods  and  heroes,  delights  in  fubduing  the 
fiercenefs  of  barbarous  nations.  His  quiver  has  furer 
and  more  deadly  arrows  than  the  poifoned  darts  of  the 
Indian. 

Th«  cacique  was  inflamed  with  love  at  the  fight 
of  a  lady,  whofe  name  was  Lucia  Miranda,  the  wife 
of  the  invincible  captain  Sebaftian  Hurtado.  From 
that  moment  he  grew  quite  furious,  and  fek  that  k 
would  be  in  vain  for  America  to  pretend  to  rcfift  a  na- 
tion, each  of  whofe  foldiers  deftroyed  whole  armies, 
and  each  of  whofe  women  could  lay  all  their  chiefs  at 
her  feet.  He  ventured  to  confefs  his  defeat  to  her  who 
did  not  condefcend  to  perceive  it.  But,  to  decoy  a  prey 
which  he  had  no  hopes  of  carrying  off  by  force,  he  hid 
a  fnare  to  the  ambition  of  Hurtado.  He  invited  him  to 
come  with  Miranda  and  receive  the  homage  of  his 
whole  nation,  giving  him  to  yftderftand  that  a  beauty 
born  to  triumph  in  both  worlds,  would  for  ever  bind 
fuch  of  the  Timbuez  to  the  alliance  with  Spain,  sis 
might  queftion  the  fuperiority  of  fo  renowned  a  people, 
when  they  ihould  fee  in  what  fountain  of  heroifm  the 
Europeans  drew  that  courage  which  fo  eafily  made 
them  mailers  of  the  earth :  for  the  fame  of  the  Spamfli 
conquefts  had  flown  from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  on 
the  wings  of  terror  mote  powerful,  *nd  more  rapid, 
than  thofe  of  viftory. 

Hurtado,  who  had  been  informed  bf  his  chalk 
wife,  of  the  cacique's  fatal  paffion,  thought  he  ought 
in  companion,  to .  elude  an  attachment  Which  he  mud 

ptherwife 
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otherwrfe  have  walked  away  vrah  (fte  btoed  of  thai  nil-  B  a  o  fc. 
fortarhiie  man.  He  atrfWifed  hiffl,  that  t\6  fiuttpetfn 
foldrer  would  dire  to  ^fit  hk  e*mp  0r  hi*  g^rfiffon, 
without  leaf*  of  (he  gtfttr*)  or  gofeMor,  iWr  doold  a& 
fuch  *  favour  wfchottt difgrae**  twlefc  it  W*re  t<*  fight 
and  conquer  The  eackptt,-  ertfigfctetied  by  love*  who 
blinds  only  happy  lover*,  few  ffcinty  flMtht  Spaniard 
was  fpor tifig  With  hfc  p*fik*t  ;  alntt  4*  he  found1  he  ddDrkl 
*e?e*  b*  happy  but  by  fbedtath  df  hi*  mal/  he  refoiv- 
ed  to  get  rfd  of  hitti.  If  was  w  be  d§ne  by  trtoebery. 
Hurtado  ceidd  fear  BOM  but  o&wartfe. 

The  caciq*eWa&  fUfdfMfed  that  Hvittfd*  Wsrt  gdite 
cm  *f  the  garfiforf  with  fifty  of  hh  hivitfeiWe  fdt- 
diets,  t6  teuth  pfdvifidria  af  the  rififtie  of  thdr  hVea, 
The  garf  ifito  was  exceedingly  Weakened  by  the  abfente 
of  that  daptiWr.  Marigdra  {tfidtty  edteQed'  a  body  of 
four  ihdafortd  ladkris,  and  concealed  th*my  well  of  nttd, 
in  a  covered  morafs  near  the  citadel,  Tbea  niatfdh- 
ing  to  the  gaff***  with  ffcS#ty  of  Kte  men  tended  wirti 
provlfiofls,  he  fttod*  word  te>  Late,  that  hating  been  h*. 
formed  fliart  the  SptfnrWdd/  hfc  fronds,  werd  in  want  of 
proVlfidfH,  h*  h**  tenanted  to  offe*  fhenlfonftf,  tiftthe 
tfcaivoy  ffootfldeeirid  bstefc  with  a  freft  fopply,  The 
genefofity  of  tb6&iM1&  eouid  never  ftrfp«&  *riy  fittres 
*rf  perfidy  irf  the  prefeaw  afntf  voluntary  edfer*  6f  an  *ffly. 
tar*  fee*****  fh*  caei^ae  wfcft  fhe  ffrtceteft  teiffrntimes 
Of  gftrtittfdfe,  *tfd  treated  ftfaft  and  hi*  tertipany  With 
-what  foreign  Enrdpean  provJfions  he  waaafcle  t&adtf  to 
the  natural  fere  ef  the  to&ntfy.  They  rtiride  a  feaft 
wifh  thid  vat iety  of  pt6vtfi6tt$>  artd  from  the  kltbtida- 
itar  ef  debauehety  they  *6ftf  furpiteed  by  fleep,  and 
w^re  rilPdeftwyed. 

The  caciqw*  hod  before  apprized  hfe  efcort  and  bk 
Oiftbttfcaried  frodp  with  hw  intent/  Atf  was  forefcen  and 
concerted  toeiecute  the  bafeft  of  treacheries.  The  Spa-* 
triads'  were  fcarce  fclfetf  a*k*p,  wh*n  the  Fight  of  the 

A*4  flames 
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BOOK  flames  that. were  devouring  the  magazine  gave  notice 
•  to  the  Timbuez  to  march  up  to  the  facking  of  the  place. 
The  foldiers  who  were  to  guard  it,  half  awakened  by 
the  noife  and  light  of  the  conflagration,  ran,  ftill  drunk, 
to  extinguiih  it.  During  this  confufion,  the  authors  of 
the  plot  open  the  gates  to  their  companions,  and  all  to- 
gether, with  their  daggers  in  their  hands,  fell  upon  the 
Spaniards,  who  could  neither  efcape  the  fire  nor  the 
fword.  Lara,  mortally  wounded,  thought  lefs  of  pul- 
ling the  arrow  out  of  his  own  fide  than  of  plunging  bis 
fword  into  the  heart  of  Mangora.  The  cacique  and 
he  fell  together,  tearing  one  another  to  pieces ;  and 
they  both  expired,  thus  mingling  the  blood  of  a  Spa- 
niard with  that  of  a  javage  ;  a  circumftance  that  could 
have  happened  but  in  their  mutual  deftru&ioh. 

All  that  was  left  in  the  place  was  four  women 
and  four  children  with  Miranda,  the  innocent  and  ill 
fated  cade  of  fp  tragical  a  fcene.  Thofe  fad  vlStima 
were  carried  to  Siripa,  the  brother  and  fucceflbr  of  the 
perfidious  cacique.  The  love  of  the  latter  paffed  into 
his  brother's  heart,  like  a  fire  rekindled  from  his  aflies. 
Like  the  fun  himfelf  who  (bines  on  the  rich  banks 
of  the  Paraguay,  Miranda  could  not  fliew  herfelf, 
without  inflaming  .all  who  beheld  her.  But  (he  con- 
veyed into  the  fouls,  fometimes  the  rage  of  defpair, 
and  fometimes  the  foft  weaknefs  of  fubmiffion  and  en- 
treaty. Siripa  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  declared 
that  (he  was  not  oply  free,  but  that  (he  fliould  reign 
over  the  chief  and  the  people,  which  her  charms  would 
have  fubdued  to  Spain  more  effe&ually  than  the  arms 
of  a  viaorious  nation.  How  could  (he  ftill,  added  he, 
not  forget  an  unfortunate  hufband,  fallen  no  doubt  un- 
der the  arrows  of  the  Indian  confpirators. 

Miranda,  ftill  more  offended  at  the  love  of  the  new 
cacique,  than  fhe  had  been  infenfible  to  thatof  his  bro- 
ther, anfwered  hirn  with  marks  of  contempt  and  infulr, 
preferring  death  rather  than  a  crown  from  the  hand  of 

a  favage. 
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a  favage.  Had  (he  croffed  the  feas  with  her  hufband,  to  B  O  O  K 
forfake  and  betray  him  in  a  world  where  the  European  * 

women  ought  to  fet  the  example  of  virtue,  as  the  men 
did  that  of  bravery  ?  But  Siripa,  having  no  idea  of  a 
fidelity  which  appeared  to  him  as  extraordinary  as  the 
heroifm  of  the  Spaniards,  thought  that  time  would 
wear  off  thofe  fentiments  in  a  fex  not  made  for  a  Ions 
refinance  ;  or  that  at  lea  ft  fo  much  pride  could  not  be 
conquered  but  by  gentlenefs.  In  vain  did  Miranda  ob- 
ftinately  repulfe  the  attentions  of  the  cacique  ;  he  op- 
pofed  nothing  but  kindnefs  and  refpe&  to  the  conftancy 
of  her  denials. 

In  the  mean  time  Hurtado,  returning  from  his  expe- 
dition, found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  bloody  a  flies,  on 
the  fpoi  where  he  had  left  a  citadel.     His  eyes  fought 
Miranda  every  where,  without  difcovering  fo  much  as 
the  lhadow  or  the  footfteps  of  that  faithful  wife.     At 
lad  he  heard  that  (he  was  amongfl  the  perfidious  Indians, 
who  in  one  night  had  perpetrated  fo  many  crimes.  No 
danger  could  deter  him  from  going  to  refcue  Miranda 
from  her  ravifhers.    His  prefence  kindled  all  the  fury  of 
jealoufy  in  the  foul  of  the  cacique.     He  immediately 
ordered    the  death  of  that   Spaniard,  whofe  prefence 
was  odious  to  him  on  fo  many  accounts.     Miranda  dif- 
armed  the  heart  of  this  barbarian,  and  obtained  a  re- 
peal of  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  her  hufband. 
She  even  obtained. leave  to  fee  him  fpmetimes ;  but  on 
condition  that  if  they  dared  to  liften  to  love,  and  give 
way  to  its  tranf ports,  the  firft  moment  of  their  felicity 
(hould  be  the  lad.  of  their  lives.  A  prohibition  infinite- 
ly more  cruel  than  that  which  the  king  of  the  infernal 
regions  impofed  upon  the  haplefs  Orpheus  1  How  can  a 
man  poffefs  a  lovely  wife,  and  not  fee  her  ?  How  can  he 
fee  her  long,  and  not  once  enjoy  her  embraces  ?  What 
could  Siripa  expe&  from  the  torment  to  which  he  had 
C0pdemne4  that  couple  ?  Love  is  (lengthened  by  volun- 
tary 
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BOOK  tary  (elf-denial,  but  cannot  bear  compulsion.  Prohibi- 
tion quickens  deftre,  danger  increafes  its  boldnefe,  and 
even  death  invites  to  tafte  of  life.  Afttt  paffing  mafny 
days  in  comforting  one  another  irt  their  flavery,  and 
bathing  in  thofc  tears  which  are  ftttraded,  dried  up, 
and  mceffantly  renewed  in  the  tender  endearments  of 
virtuous  and  persecuted  love*  they  both  dared  to  with 
for  one  of  tbofe  delightful  fflottlents  which  redeem 
whole  years  of  fufferings.  After  feeing  one  another  a 
hundred  times,  always  promifing  and  alvtaysrefufing*  in 
hopes  of  meeting  agam  to  keep  the  oaths  of  hymen  ;  at 
laft  love,  ftronger  than  chains,  tyrants  and  death,  de- 
manded that  fweet  tribute  which  virtne*  offersr  as 
a  homage  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
They  at  laft  enjoyed  that  pteafare  which  the  angels 
blefs  arotfod  the  nuptial  bed/  covering  tfheir  faces 
with  their  wings,  left  they  flioutrf  envy  men  a  hap- 
pinefs.  that  is  unknown  in  paradife.  One  day  the 
barbarous  Siripa  found  Hortado  in  the  arms  of  Miraw* 
da.  He  inftamly  condemned  them,  and  they  were  both 
dragged  from  the  nuptial  bed  to  the  (take,  where  they 
ended  their  lives  by  a  lingering  death,  wkhrn  fight  of 
each  other,  amidft  the  fighs  of  evertafting  love. 

W»asT  this  fcene  was  ading*  Mofchera,  now  be- 
come  the  chief  of  the  few  remaining  Spaniards,  em- 
barked with  hia  little  company  on  board  a  veflef  thai 
hy  at  anchor.  By  this  retreat,  Paraguay  was  totally 
delivered  front  the  nation  that  had  threatened  its  liberty. 
This  tranquillity  was  of  (hert  duration.  Some,  more 
confiderable  forces  appeared  on  the  river  in  1^35,  anrf 
laid  the  foundation  of  Buenos  Ayr**.  Ilie  new  eofdny 
fcon  wanted  provisions.  All  who  ventured  out  to  fefclr 
them  were  murdered  by  the  favages ;  and  they  wertf 
forced  to  forbidy  upon-  pmn  of  death,  any  one  going  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  newfettfemeirt. 

A  WOMAff 
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A  womak  whom  hunger  had  undoubtedly  hardened  BOOK 
agaifcft  the  fear  of  death,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  who  were  polled  round  the  colony,  to  preferve 
it  from  the  dangers  it  was  expofed  to  in  conference 
of  the  famine.  Maldonata,  this  was  the  name  of  the 
fugitive,  having  wandered  about  for  fome  time  in  un- 
known and  unfrequented  roads,  entered  a  cave  to  take 
fome  reft.  There,  to  her  great  terror,  (he  found  a  li- 
onefs, and  to  her  great  aftoniftiment*  (he  beheld  the 
formidable  bead  making  up  to  her,  half  trembling,  and 
then  ftroking  her  and  licking  her  hands  with  piteous 
cries,  fitter  to  infpire  compaffion  than  fear.  The  Spa* 
nifli  woman  foon  found  that  the  lionefs  was  with  whelp, 
and  that  her  groans  were  the  accents  of  a  mother  who 
calls  for  help  to  get  rid  of  her  burden.  Maldonata  took 
courage,  and  affifted  nature  in  that  painful  moment, 
when  fhe  feems  relu&kntly  to  give  light  to  all  beings, 
and  that  life  they  are  to  enjoy  for  fo  (hort  a  fpace.  The 
lionefs  being  fafely  delivered,  (he  foon  went  out  to  fetch 
a  plentiful  provifion,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  her  bene- 
fa&refs.  She  daily  fliared  it  with  the  little  whelps, 
who,  bom  by  her  affiftance,  and  bred  up  with  her, 
feemed  by  their  Wanton  frolics  and  innocent  bites  to  ac- 
knowledge an  obligation,  which  their  dam  repaid  with 
the  tendered  afliduities.  But  when  they  grew  bigger, 
and  nature  gave  them  inftinS  to  ftek  their  own  prey, 
and  ftrength  tofeile  and  devour  it,  the  family  difperfed 
in  the  woods ;  and  the  lionefs,  who  was  no  longer  cal- 
led to  the  cave  by  maternal  tendernefs,  difappeared  like- 
wife  to  roam  about  the  foreft*  which  her  hunger  daily 

depopulated. 

Maldonata,  alone  and  without  fuftenance,  was 
forced  to  quit  a  cavern  which  was  the  terror  of  fo  many 
living  creatures,  but  which  her  pity  had  made  a  place  of 
fafety  for  hen  That  woman  now  felt  with  forrow  the 
want  of  a  fociety,  that  had  been  foufeful  to  her ;  (he  did 

not 
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BOOK  not  wander  long,  before  (he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^vj_  t  favages.  A  lionefs  had  fed  her,  and  men  made  her  a 
{lave.  Soon  after,  (he  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  brouglit  her  back  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  com- 
mandant, more  favage  than  the  lions  or  the  wild  Indi- 
ans, did  net  think  her  fufficiently  puniflied  for  her  flight 
by  all  tiic  dangers  and  miferies  (he  had  endured:  the 
barbarian  commanded  that  (he  fhould  be  tied  to  a  tree 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and  there  left  to  ftarve,  or  be 
devoured  by  monfters. 

Two  days  after,  fome  foldiers  went  to  fee  what  was 
become  of  the  unhappy  vi&im.  They  found  her  alive, 
furrounded  with  hungry  tygers,  who  gaping  after  their 
prey,  durft  not  come  near  her,  for  fear  of  a  lionefs  who 
lay  at  her  feet  with  her  whelps.  That  fight  (truck  the 
foldiers  motionlefs  with  pity  and  terror.  When  the 
lionefs  faw  them,  (he  withdrew  from  the  tree,  as  if  to 
make  room  for  them  to  unbind  her  benefa&refs  :  but 
when  they  took  her  away,  the  animal  followed  gently, 
to  confirm,  by  her  carefles  and  (oft  murmurs,  the  won- 
ders of  gratitude  which  the  woman  was  relating  to  her 
deliverers.  The  lionefs  with  her  whelps  for  fome  time 
followed  her  footfteps,  (hewing  all  the  (igns  of  unfeign- 
ed forrow  that  a  difconfolate  family  exprefs  when  they 
attend  a  beloved  father  or  fon,  who  is  going  to  embark 
fox  America,  from  whence  he  may  never  return  home. 

The  commandant,  informed  of  the  whole  adventure 
by  his  foldiers,  and  reftorcd  by  a  monfter  of  the  woods 
to  thofe  feelings  of  humanity  which  his  favage  heart  j£d 
doubilefs  put  off  in  eroding  the  feas,  fuffered  a  woman 
to  live,  who  had  been  fo  vifibly  protected  by  heaven. 

Mean  while  the  Indians,  who  ftill  hovered  round 
the  Spanifti  colony,  with  an  intent  to  (tarve  it,  hem- 
med it  in  more  and  more  within  the  paliifadoes.  Re- 
turning to  Europe  feemed  to  be  the  only  remedy  for 
fuch  great  evils;  but  the  Spaniards  were  prepoffeffed 

with 
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with  the  notion  that  the  inland  country  was  full  of  mines,  B  O  O  K 
and  this  belief  kept  up  their  conftancy.  They  abandon- 
Buenos  Ay  res,  and  went  and  founded  the  iiland  of  Af- 
ftimption,  three  hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  but 
{till  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  was  viiibly  remov- 
ing further  from  the  afliftance  of  the  mother  country, 
but  in  their  opinion,  it  was  getting  nearer  the  fountain 
of  riches;  and  their  greedinefs  was  greater  ftill  than 
their  forefight. 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  a  country  that  lay  nearer  the 
tropic,  were  lefs  courageous  than  thofe  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  more  eafily  civilized.  Far  from  molefting  the  Spa- 
niards, they  fupplied  them  with  provisions.  This  beha- 
viour gave  room  to  hope  that  it  might  be  poflible  to  fe- 
cure  their  friendihip,  if  they  could  be  brought  oyer  to 
chriitianity ;  and  they  thought  the  mod  effectual  me- 
thod to  do  this,  was,  to  give  them  a  high  opinion  of  that 
religion.     To  this  fmrpofe  they  contrived  a  proceflion 
for  the  holidays,  in  which,  after  the  cuftom  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  all  the  colonics  were  to  appear  with  their 
fhoulders  bare,  and  the  inftruments  of  flagellation  in 
their  hands.     The  Indians  were  invited  to  this  horrid 
farce,  not  unlike  the  fanaticifm  of  the  Corybantes,  and 
fitter  to  infpire  an  abhorrence  for  chriftianity  than   to 
recommend  it.  They  flocked  to  this  barbarous  ceremo- 
ny, to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  men  armed  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  never  left  behind, 
fully   determined  to  drown  thefe  ftrangers  in  their  own 
flftod*  fince  a  religion  that  taught  them  to  (bed  it,  mufl 
certainly  make  them  favage  and  cruel. 

The  moment  that  the  cataftrophe  was  drawing 
near,  Itala  was  informed  by  an  Indian  fervant  of  fo 
unexpeded  a  plot.  That  Spanifli  general  gave  out  that 
the  Topiges,  enemies  to  the  whole  country,  were  ad- 
vancing to  attack  the  place.  He  commanded  all  his 
troops  to  take  up  arms,  and  called  the  Indian  chiefs 

together, 
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BOOK  together,  to  deliberate  on  the  common  danger  that 
i^L  .  threatened  their  nation  and  hit  own.  As  foon  as  theft 
men  were  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards*  Itala  put 
th^m  to  death,  and  threatened  the  Indians  who  had 
attended  them  with  the  fame  fate.  The  unhappy  wretch* 
es  fell  on  their  knees,  and  only  obtained  their  pardon  on 
fwearing  eternal  and  unlimited  obedience,  for  themfeWei 
and  their  whole  nation.  The  reconciliation  was  fealed 
by  the  marriage  of  fome  Indian  women  with  Spaniards, 
a  ceremony  far  more  pleating  to  heaven  and  earth, 
than  that  fcourging  proceffion  that  was  to  have  ended 
in  a  maflacre.  From  the  union  of  two  fuch  different 
nations  fprang  the  race  of  the  Meftees,  now  fo  com- 
mon in  South  America.  Thus  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Spa- 
niards, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  a  mixed  race. 
That  of  the  moors  ftiil  flows  in  their  veins  in  Europe, 
and  that  of  the  favages  in  America.  Perhaps,  they  are 
no  lofers  by  this  mixture,  if  it  is  true  that  men,  as  well 
as  animals  are  the  better  for  crofling  the  breed.  And 
would  to  God  they  were  all  confounded  in  one  race,  and 
that  there  were  too  fuch  thing  as  national  antipathy, 
which  only  ferves  to  perpetuate  wars  and  all  the  de- 
ftni&ive  paflions. 

But  difcord  will  arife  between  brothers,  how  can 
we  therefore  exped  that  all  mankind  (hould  become 
one  family,  when  the  children  of  this  family  ftiil  thirft 
for  each  other's  blood,  and  whilft  this  cruel  thirft  is  ex- 
cited and  kept  up  by  that  of  gold  ? 

It  was  this  (hameful  paflion,  this  cruel  greedinefs, 
which  induced  the  Spaniards  to  keep  ftiil  further 
from  the  Tea,  and  nearer  the  mountains ;  nor  did  they 
grow  wifer  or  qjore  humane,  by  the  danger  they  had 
expofed  themfelves  to  by  advancing  fo  far  into  the  coun- 
try, of  being  all  deftroyed  by  the  favages.  They 
feemed,  by  the  cruelties  they  exercifed  upon  the  Indi- 
ans, to  punifli  them  for  their  own  obftinacy  in  look- 
ing 
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ing  for  gold  were  there  was  none.  Several  (hips  which  BOOK 
were  bringing  them  troops  and  ammunition,  were  loft 
by  venturing  too  far  up  the  river,  and  all  on  board  pe- 
rifhed ;  yet  even  this  could  not  reclaim  them,  and  it 
was  but  in  confequenceof  repeated  orders  from  the  mo- 
ther country  that  they  reftored  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
neceflary  undertaking  was  now  become  eafy.  The  Spa* 
nurds,  who  had  multiplied  in  Paraguay,  were  ftrong 
«jiough  to  reftratn  or  deftroy  the  nations  that  might  op- 
pofe  them*  They  accordingly  met  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate  executed  it  in  1580*  and 
rebuilt  Buenos  Ayres  upon  the  old  fpot,  which  had  been 
forfaken  for  forty  years.  The  petty  nations  that  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  or  fled 
to  diftant  parts  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 

As  foon  as  the  colony  was  provided  with  a  capital,  Prefent  fi- 
k  began  to  acquire  feme  folidity ;  and  in  procefs  of  J^Sm- 
time,  the  formed  four  great  provinces,  the  Tucuman,  niards  in 
Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra,  Paraguay  proper,  and  Rio  de  Paraguay- 
la  Plata.  In  all  this  immenfe  fpace,  there  are  but  twelve 
towns,  fcattered  up  and  down,  which  in  Europe  would 
be  reckoned  only  fmall  market  towns.  They  confift  of 
l  few  houfes  or  huts,  placed  without  any  regularity,  and 
parted  by  little  woods  or  groves,  fo  that  every  houfe 
looks  like  a  Tingle  plantation.    All  round  each  town  are 
feme  fmall  villages  of  conquered  Indians.    The  reft  of 
the  country  is  entirely  a  wildernefs,  or  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent favages.     Their  rage  againft  thofe  who  have 
forced  them  to  fly  to  inacceffible  mountains  is  incon- 
ceivable.  They  are  continually  coming  down,  in  hopes 
of  murdering  feme  of  their  tyrants.  Thefe  inroads  pre- 
vent all  communication  between  the   Spanifh  fettle- 
ments. 

The  capital  itfelf  has  fome  defeSs  that  are  detri; 
mental  to  induftry.  Buenos  Ayres  has  indeed  fome  ad- 
vantages. The  Situation  is  healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the 

air 
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B  O  O  K  air  temperate.  The  country  affords  a  chearful  prof- 
pe&,  and  would  be  fertile,  if  they  would  take  the  pains 
to  cultivate  it.  The  buildings,  which  were  all  of  earth 
forty  years  ago,  are  more  folid  and  more  commodious, 
fince  they  have  learnt  to  make  brick  and  lime.  The 
population  amounts  to  16,000  fouls,  and  the  white 
people  may  be  about  a  quarter  of  the  number.  One 
fide  of  the  town  is  defended  by  a  fortrefs,  with  a  gar- 
rifon  of  a  thoufand  men:  and  the  reft  is  funounded  by 
the  river.  Thefe  precautions  are  extremely  proper*  but 
inadequate  to  the  end  propofed. 

The  town  (lands  feventy  leagues  from  the  fea. 
Large  (hips  cannot  come  up  to  it,  and  the  fmalleft 
veffels  run  great  rifques  in  failing  up  a  river  that  wants 
depth,  is  full  of  iflands,  fhoals  and  rocks,  and  where 
ftorms  are  more  frequent  and  more  dreadful  than  on 
the  ocean.  They  are  obliged  to  anchor  every  sight  on 
the  fpot  they  come  to;  and  on  the  calmed  days,  a, pilot 
muft  go  before  in  a  boat  to  take  the  foundings,  and 
trace  the  way  for  them.  The  danger  is  not  over  even 
in  the  harbour,  which  is  within  three  leagues  of  the 
town.  Though  the  (hips  take  care  to  caft  all  their  an- 
chors, and  to  fecure  their  cables  with  ftrong  iron  chains, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  funk  by  a  furious  wind, 
which  comes  from  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  and,  as  it 
meets  with  nothing  to  check  its  progrefs  over  a  plain  of 
three  hundred  leagues,  grows  (till  more  impetuous  as  it 
enters  the  channel  of  the  river. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  too  much  direded  by 
chance  in  fixing  mod  of  their  American  fettlements, 
they  would  have  occupied  the  port  of  Infenada,  or  that 
of  Baragon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Plata,  to  the 
weft,  or  that  of  Maldonado,  that  lies  on  the  fame  line 
to  the  eaft.  The  frequent  accidents  that  have  happened 
on  the  river,  and  other  political  reafons,  have  at  laft 
convinced  the  court  of  Madrid  of  the  improper  fituation 

of 
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of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  in  1 726,  they  built  a  citadel  forty  *  OO  K 
leagues  lower,  at  Monte  Video,  flanked  with  four  cap- 
tions, and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  a  gar- 
rifon  of  two  hundred  men.     They  afterwards  found 
that  this  harbour  was  only  fit  for  fmall  veffels,  and 
therefore  removed  to  Maldonado,  where  the  fortificati- 
ons were  built  by  the  Guaranis  without  pay,  as  were 
likewife  thofe  of  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Monte  Video.  It  is 
by  nature  one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  the  world.     It 
is  large  enough  to  contain  the  mod  numerous  fleet ;  and 
the  entrance  which  is  narrow,  is  very  eafily  defended* 
The  air  is  excellent,  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  the 
foil  is  very  fertile.     When  once  they  have  fubdued  the 
natives,  who  are  a  refolute,  warlike  and  robuft  people, 
and  when  the  families  which  are  removed  thither  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  canary  iflands,  have  improved  the 
lands,  it  will  be  a  complete  fettlement.  The  (hips  that 
are  (ailing  from  Europe  to  the  South  feas,  will  find  there 
a  fafe  harbour,  and  all  the  refrefhments  they  may  want. 
In  time  it  will  become  the  natural  ftaple  for  the  trade 
of  Paraguay ;  and  may  (till  be  improved,  when  the 
Spaniards  (hall  have  adopted  better  principles  of  govern* 
ment.    At  prefent  it  is  not  very  confiderable. 

The  richeft  produce  that  is  peculiar  to  that  conti-  Trade  of 
nent,  is  the  herb  of  Paraguay.     It  is  the  leaf  of  a  mid-  Paraguay, 
die  fized  tree.   The  tafte  is  not  unlike  that  of  mallows, 
and  the  fliape  is  that  of  an  orange  tree.     It  is  divided 
into  three  claffes.     The  firft,  called  caacuys,  is  the  bud 
when  it  is  juft  opening  to  unfold  its  leaves.     It  is  far 
fuperior  to  the  other  two,  but  will  not  keep  fo  long, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  export  it  to  any  di fiance. 
The  next,  which  is  called  caamini,  is  the  full  grown 
leaf  dripped  of  its  (talks*     If  the  (talks  are  left  on,  it  is 
called  caaguazu,  which  is  the  third  fort.     The  leaves 
are  firft  roafted,  and  then  kept  in  pits  digged  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  bulls  hides. 
Vol.  II.  Bb  Th* 
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The  mountains  of  Maracayu,  at  the  eaft  fide  of  Pa- 
raguay, fcrnifti  the  herb  that  is  moil  efteemed.    The 
tree  deea  not  grew  en  the  top*  of  the  hills,  but  in  the 
marihy  bottoms  that  lie  between  them.   This  herb  fiift 
grew  famous  in  diftant  parts,  being  fent  from  Affurap- 
tion,  which  is  called  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  though  in 
fad  it  ic  a  very  inconfiderable  place.    It  had  always 
been  the  deBght  of  the  fevages;  and  the  irft  exportati- 
on returned  conlidorable  profits,  but  the  town  was  foon 
obliged  to  drop  this  trade,  having  loft  all  the  Indians  of 
that  territory  in  fending  the  herb  fo  far.    There  re- 
mained nothing  but  a  defert  for  forty  leagues  round  the 
piaee,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  loft  the  only  chance  they 
had  of  enriching  themferves. 

The  new  Villa  Rica,  near  Maracayu,  engroffed  this 
branch  of  trade,  but  were  foon  obliged  to  fhare  it  with 
the  Guararrts,  who  at  firft  gathered  the  herb  only  for 
their  own  ufe,  but  foon  began  to  fell  it.  This  employ- 
ment, together  with  a  journey  of  four  hundred  leagues 
going  and  coming,  kept  them  at  a  diftance  from  home 
great  part  of  the  year,  fo  that  they  grew  unmindful  of 
religion,  and  unconnected  with  the  colony.  Many  of 
them  periflted  by  change  of  air  and  fatigue.  Some  grew 
weary  of  this  laborious  employment,  and  ran  away  into 
the  woods,  where  they  refgmed  their  former  way  of  life. 
Betides,  the  villages  having  no  men  to  defend  them,  by 
oxpofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  To  obviate  theft 
inconveniencies,  the  miffienarie^fent  for  feeds  from  Ma- 
Tacayu,  and  (owed  them  in  thofe  part?  of  their  grounds 
that  were  rnoft  anakigous  to  the  foil  of  the  mountains- 
Thefe  trees  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  not 
degenerated,  at  leaft  not  vifibly. 

The  produce  of  thefe  plantations  added  fro  that  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly,  is  very  confiderable.  Some  is 
confumed  in  Paraguay,  and  Chili  and  lfero  take  off  an- 
nually 100,000  ar  robes,  which,  at  the  rate  of  13  livres 
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12  fous  6  deaiers*  (near  one  guinea)  make  an  ar-  8  O  OR 
tide  of  cxp.oxU.tioa  of    2,363,500  liures.      (ah?ut  ^J^ 

103*360^-) 

This  berb  which  the  Spaniards  of  South  America 
extol  as  a  prefervatiye  agaioft  mod  difeafes^  U  ufed  all 
over  that  part  of  the  new  hemifphere.  It  i*  dried  and 
aimoft  powdered,  and  then  put  into  a  cup,  with  fijga/, 
lemon  juice*  and  fweet-fcentcd  pafte;  then  they  pour 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  drink  it  off  direftly*  before 
it  has  time  to  turn  black. 

The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  not  an.  objeft  of  utility  to 
Europe  ;  but  that  country  is  valuable  on  other  accounts, 
and  in  particular  for  the  hidesits  fends  ovck  When  the 
Spaniards  forfook  Buenos  Ayres  in  1538,  they  left  fome 
horned  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  fields*  which  they 
had  brought  over  from  their  own  country*  They  mul- 
tiplied to  fuch  a  degree  in  thofe  paftures*  that  nobody 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  take  them  home  when 
the  town  was  reftored.  Afterwards  they  contrived  to 
knock  them  on  the  head,  merely  fox  the  fake  of  their 
hides.  The  manner  in  which  they  do  it  is  curious 
enough. 

A  number  of  huntftnen  on  horfeback;  repair  to  the 
places  wben  they  know  there  are  mod  wild  bulls..  Each 
purfues  his  own  beaft,  and  hamftrings  him  with  a  (harp 
iron  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent,  and  fastened  to  ? 
long  handle.  When  he  has  brought  him  to  the  ground* 
he  purfues  others  and  di fables  them  in  the  fame  manner. 
After  fome  days  fpent  in  this  violent  e$ercife,  they  ride 
back,  find  the  bulls  where  they  had  left  them,  flay 
them,  and  carry  away  the  hides,  and  fometimes  the 
tongues  and  the  fat,  and  all  the  reft  they  leave  to  b*  de* 
voured  by  numbers  of  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Hides  were  fo  cheap  at  firft,  that  they  would  hardly 
fetch  one  livrefe  fous  a-ptece  (about  is.  irf.«§)  though 
the  buyers  refufed  a  great  many  becaufe  they  were  not 
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of  the  right  fize ;  but  they  are  grown  dearer  fince  there 
are  fewer  bulb.     This  decreafe  is  not  owing  fo  much 
to  the  huntfmen  as  to  the  wild  dogs.     Thofe  mifchiev- 
ous  animals  make  fuch  havock,  that  the  colony  is  in 
danger  of  lofing  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade.    The 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent this  misfortune  by  ordering  part  of  the  garrifon 
out  to  deftroy  thofe  fierce  dogs.     The  fotdiers,  at  their 
return  from  this  neceflary  expedition,  were  fo  hooted 
at,  that  they  would  not  go  any  more  on  an  errand  that 
cad  a  ridicule  upon  them,  and  expofed  them  to  the  con- 
tempt of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  deficiency  in  the  article  of  hides,  will  be  made 
up  by  tobacco,  which  they  have  begun  to  cultivate  in 
Paraguay  with  good  fuccefs.  They  already  fend  over 
a  confiderabte  quantity  every  year ;  as  likewife  vicuna 
wool,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  ;  and  metals; 
all  which  productions  are  foreign  to  the  colony. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  came  to  Paraguay,  made  no 
doubt  but  a  country  that  lay  fo  near  Peru  muft  contain 
great  riches.  They  aSed  in  confequence  of  this  per- 
flation, which  was  kept  up  for  a  whole  century  by 
fome  very  triflings  incidents.  At  lad  they  were  forced  to 
give  up  this  chimerical  idea ;  but  after  it  had  long  been 
disbelieved,  it  was  again  revived  to  ferve  fome  private 
purpofe.  It  is  now  certainly  known  that  Paraguay  has 
no  gold  or  filver  but  what  comes  from  Chili  and  Potofi. 
Some  of  it  circulates  in  the  colony ;  a  deal  more  is 
fmuggled  into  the  Portuguefe  fetttements ;  and  every 
year  "about  five  millions  are  (hipped  off  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  mother  country. 

This  account  of  the  natural  and  moral  properties, 

as  well  as  of  the  riches  of  Paraguay,  does  not  convey 

the  idea  of  a  very  famous  colony.  It  has  been  indebted 

for  the  attention  that  has  all  along  been  paid  to  it,  to 

an  eftablilhment  formed  in  its  center,  which,  after  long 

debates, 
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debates,  has  at  laft  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  B  OO  K 
wifeft  men.     The  opinion  we  are  to  entertain  of  it, 
feems  at  laft  to  be  determined  by  philofophy,  before 
which  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  faction  (hould  difap- 
pear,  as  {hades  vanilh  before  the  light. 

The  Jefuits  intruded  with  the  millions  of  Peru, 
being  informed  how  the  Incas  governed  their  empire 
and  made  their  conquefts,  adopted  their  plan  in  the 
execution  of  a  grand  project  they  had  formed.  The 
defendants  of  Manco  Capac,  marched  to  their  frontiers 
with  powerful  armies,  compofed  of  foldiers  who  at  lead 
knew  how  to  obey,  to  fight,  and  to  intrench  themfelves ; 
and  who,  with  better  offen five  weapons  than  thofe  of 
the  favages,  had  fhields  and  defenfive  weapons,  which 
their  enemies  had  not.  They  propofed  to  the  nation 
they  wanted  to  add  to  their  empire,  to  embrace  their 
religion,  laws,  and  manners,  to  quit  their  forefts  and 
to  live  in  fociety.  They  frequently  met  with  oppofi- 
tion.  Mod  of  thofe  people  held  out  a  great  while  in 
defence  of  their  prejudices  and  their  liberty.  The  Incas 
then  had  recourfe  to  patience,  and  fent  frefh  deputies, 
who  again  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them.  Sometimes 
thofe  deputies  were  murdered;  fometimes  the  favages 
fell  upon  the  army  of  the  Incas.  Thefe  fought  bravely 
and  had  always  the  advantage.  They  conftantly  ceafcd 
fightingasfoonasthey  had  obtained  the  victory.  If  they 
took  any  prifoners,  they  treated  them  fo  kindly,  that 
they  were  in  raptures  with  the  yoke  of  thefe  humane 
conquerors,  and  made  fuch  a  favourable  report  at  home, 
that  their  nation  became  entirely  attached  to  them.  A 
Peruvian  army  was  feldom  the  aggreflbr,  and  the  Inca 
has  often  been  known  to  forbear  hoftiiities,  even  after 
he  had  experienced  the  perfidy  of  the  barbarians,  and 
feveral  of  his  foldiers  had  been  murdered. 

The  Jefuits,  who  had  no  army,  only  made  ufe  of  per- 
fuafion.    They  went  into  the  forefts  to  look  for  the  fa- 
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BOOK  vages,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  renounce  their  old 
}^L_f  cuftom's  and  prejudices,  to  embrace  a  religion  which 
they  could  not  underftand>  and  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
fociety  which  they  were  ftnangers  to* 

The  Incas  had  another  advantage  over  the  Jtfttits, 
which  was,  the  nature  of  their  religion,  calculated  to 
ftribe  the  fenfe*.     It  fe  a  more  eafy  matter  to  perfuade 
men  to  worthip  the  full  which  they  fee,  than  to  adore 
aft  invifible  God,  and  to  belteve  do&mws  and  myfteries 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.    Accordingly  the  Je- 
futts  were  fe  wife  as  to  civilize  the  lavages  in  fottie 
tfieafure,  before  they  attempted  to  convert  them.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  make  them  chriftiatis,  till  they  had 
made  them  men.    As  ft/on  a3  they  had  got  them  toge- 
ther, they  began  to  fiipply  them  with  all  the  gbod 
things  they  had  promifed  them,  and  made  them  em- 
brace chriftianity,  when,  by  making  them  happy,  they 
had  made  them  tradable. 

The  tiivifion  of  lands  into  three  fliares  Tor  religious 
purpofes,  for  the  public,  of  for  individuals ;  the  work- 
ing for  orphans,  Old  people  and  foldiers ;.  the  giving 
rewards  for  great  a&ions  ;  the  inl^e&ion  and  cenfure  of 
manners;1  the  effefib  of  benevolence;  festivals  inter* 
mingled  with  labour ;  military  exercifes,  fubordination, 
prefervatives  agialnA  idlenefs,refpe&  for  religion  and  the 
laws,  the  union  of  political  and  religious  authority  in 
the  fame  hands :  in  a  word,  whatever  was  admired  in 
the  legiflation  of  the  Incast  was  prafitifed  in  greater 
perfe&ion  at  Paraguay. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  alike  eftablilhed  an 
order  that  prevents  tfie  commiflion  of  crimes,  and  in- 
flicts the  puniihment.  There  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  delinquent  in  Paraguay.  Their  morals  are  pure,  and 
are  kept  fo  by  gentler  means  ftill  than  in  Peru.  The 
laws  werefevere  in  that  empire  ;  they  are  tiot  fo  amongft 
the  Guaranis,  Punilhments  are  not  dreaded  there,  and 
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men  fear  nothing  but  the  reproach  of  their  own  cob-  *  °Ji  &. 

e-    •  »V. 

fcience. 

After  the  example  of  the  Incas,  the  Jefuits  have 
eftablifhed  the  theocratical  government,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  confeffion,  which  is  of  great  fer- 
vice,  fo  long  as  its  inftitotors  (hall  not  make  an  ill  trie 
of  it.  This  alone  anfwers  the  end  of  penal  laws  ,  and 
keeps  up  a  purity  of  manners.  In  Paraguay,  religion, 
mot*,  forcible  than  the  fword,  brings  the  guilty  perfoh 
to  the  feet  of  the  magiftrate.  There,  far  from  pallia* 
ting  his  crime,  remorfe  makes  him  rather  aggravate  it ; 
and  ifrftead  of  eluding  his  punifhment,  he  begs  for  it  on 
his  knees.  The  more  public  and  fevere  it  is,  the 
more  it  quiets  the  conference  of  the  criminal.  Thus 
puniftiment,  which  every  where  die  is  the  dread  of  ma- 
iefa&ors,  is  their  comfort  there,  as  it  pats  an  end  to  re* 
morfe  by  expiation.  The  people  of  Paraguay  have  no 
civil  laws*  becaufe  they  know  of  no  property  ;  nor  have 
they  an  j  criminal  laws,  becaufe  every  one  is  his  own 
accufer  and  voluntarily  fubmits  to  his  puniflmient : 
their  only  laws  are  the  precepts  of  religion.  Theocracy 
would  be  the  beft  of  all  governments,  if  it  were  pat 
iibte  to  preferve  it  in  ks  purity :  bat  then  it  muft  be 
always  under  thedire&iort  of  virtuous  men,  deeply  im* 
preffed  with  its  true  principles;  religion  ftiould  infpire 
none  but  the  duties  of  Fociety;  fhouW  call  nothing  a 
trims  but  what  offends  againft  the  natural  rights  o€ 
mankind;  ihould  not,  in  its  precepts*  fubftttute  pray* 
ers  to  labours,  vain  ceremonies  of  worlhip  to  works 
of  charity,  or  needlefs  fcruples  to  well-grounded  re- 
morfe. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  expeded  that  Spanish  or  Italian 
Jefuits,  Ihould  not  have  tranftnitted  to  Paraguay  the 
monaftic  notions  and  pfaSkes  of  Rome  or  Madrid. 
However,  if  they  have  introduced  fonte  abufes,  it  muft 
be  confeffed  it  has  been  with  fuck  peculiar  advantages, 
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BOOK  that,  perhaps,  it  is  impoflible  to  do  fo  much  good  to  men 
^^   i  any  where  elfe,  .with  fo  little  injury. 

There  are  more  arts  and  conveniences  in  the  re- 
publics of  the  Jefuits  than  in  Cufco  itfelf,  without  more 
luxury.  The  ufe  of  coin  is  unknown  there.  The 
watchmaker,  the  weaver,  the  lockfmith,  the  taylor, 
all  depofit  their  works  in  public  warehoufes.  They  are 
fupplied  with  all  neceflaries ;  for  the  hufbandman  has 
laboured  for  them.  The  Jefuits  watch  over  the  wants 
of  all,  with  magiftrates  chofen  by  the  people. 

There  is  no  diftindion  of  ftations;  and  it  is  the 
only  fociety  on  earth  where  men  enjoy  that  equality 
which  is  the  fecond  of  all  bleflings ;  for  liberty  is  un- 
doubtedly the  firft. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  both  made  religion 
refpeftable  by  the  dazzling  pomp  of  outward  ceremo- 
nies. Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  the 
temples  of  the  fun ;  and  the  churches  in  Paraguay  are 
equal  to  the  fineft  in  Europe.  The  Jefuits  have  made 
their  worship  pleafant,  without  making  it  an  indecent 
farce.  The  Indians  are  allured  to  church  by  foothing 
mufic,  affeding  hymns,  paintings  that  fpeak  to  the  eyes, 
2nd  the  majefty  of  ceremonies ;  fo  that  pleafure  is  blend- 
ed with  the  exercifes  of  piety.  It  is  there  that  religion 
is  amiable,  and  that  the  people  firft  love  it  in  its  minif- 
ters.  Nothing  can  equal  the  purity  of  manners,  the  mild 
and  tender  zeal,  and  the  paternal  kindnefs  of  the  Jefuits 
of  Paraguay.  Every  paftor.is  truly  the  father,  as  he  is  the 
guide  of  his  parifhioners.  His  authority  is  not  felt,  be- 
caufe  he  commands,  forbids,  and  punilhes  nothing,  but 
what  is  commanded,  forbidden  and  punifhed  by  the  re* 
ligion  they  all  adore  and  love,  as  he  himfelf  does. 

It  fhould  feem  that  men  muft  have  multiplied  ex?- 
tremely  under  a  government  where  no  one  is  idle, 
where  no  one  is  fatigued  with  labour,  where  food  is 
whpleforne  and  plentiful,  and  the  fame  fpr  all $  where 

all 
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all  have  comfortable  abodes  and  good  clothing ;  where  BOOK 
the  aged,  the  fick,  widows  and  orphans,  are  aflifted  l_-^| 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  all  the  earth  befides ;  where 
every  one  marries  from  choice  and  not  for  intereft, 
and  where  a  number  of  children  is  a  comfort,  and  can 
never  be  a  burden  ;  where  debauchery,  the  offspring 
of  idlenefs,  that  corrupter  of  opulence  and  poverty, 
never  haftens  the  decays  of  human  life  ;  where  nothing 
flirs  up.fa&itious  paflions,  or  contradicts  thofe  that  are 
regulated  by  nature  and  reafon  ;  where  the  people  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  trade,  and  are  not  expofed  to  the 
contagion  of  vice  and  luxury  ;  where  plentiful  maga- 
zines, and  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  nations  united 
in  the  bonds  of  the  fame  religion,  are  a  fecurityagainfl 
any  fcarcity  that  might  happen  from  the  inconftancy  or 
inclemency  of  the  feafons ;  where  public  juftice  has 
never  been  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceflity  of  condemning 
a  (ingle  malefador  to  death,  to  difgrace,  or  to  any  pu- 
nishment of  a  long  duration ;  where  the  very  names  of  a 
tax  or  a  law  fuit,  thofe  two  terrible  fcourges  which 
every  where  elfe  affli&  mankind,  are  unknown  ;  fuch  a 
country  mult  naturally  be  expeQed  to  be  the  molt  po- 
pulous in  the  world  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

This  dominion,  which  began  in  the  year  1610,  ex- 
tends from  the  Parana,  which  falls  into  the  Paragua 
under  the  27th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the  Uragua 
that  falls  into  the  fame  river  towards  the  34th  degree. 
On  the  banks  of  thofe  two  great  rivers,  which  defcend 
from  the  mountains  near  Brazil,  in  the  fertile  plains  that 
lie  between  thern,  the  Jefuits  had  already,  in  1676, 
fettled  twenty-two  villages;  how  populous  they  were 
is  not  known.  In  1702,  there  were  twenty-nine,  con- 
futing in  all  of  22,761  families,  which  made  a  popu- 
lation of  89,491  fouls.  The  habitations  and  inhabi- 
tants have  increafed  fince,  and  the  whole  may  now 
amount  to  3oo;ooo. 

The 
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The  religious  legiflators  have  long  been  fofpe&edof 
curtailing  the  lift  of  their  fubje&s  to  defraud  Spain  of 
the  tribute  they  had  fubmitted  to  pay;  and  the  court  of 
Madrid  has  expreffed  fome  nneafinefs  on  that  account. 
An  exa&  inquiry  has  difpelled  thofe  injurious  and  ill- 
grounded  fufpicions.  tt  was  not  Very  likely  that  a  fo- 
ctety  that  was  always  jealous  of  their  honour,  (faould 
for  a  mean  and  low  in  t  ere  ft,  facrifice  a  fenfe  of  great- 
nefs,  adequate  to  the  majefty  of  the  ftru&ure  they  were 
ereding  with  fo  much  care  and  pains. 

Those  who  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  fociety  not  to  dander  it  fo  grofly,  gave 
out  that  the  Guaranis  did  not  multiply,  becaufe  they 
perifhed  by  working  in  the  mines.  This  accufation, 
urged  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  propa- 
gated by  the  fame  fpirit  of  avarice,  envy  and  ill  na- 
ture, that  firft  invented  it.  The  more  the  Spanifli  mi- 
niftry  have  fe arched  for  thefe  hidden  treafures,  the 
more  they  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  all  chi- 
merical. If  the  Jefuits  had  found  mines,  they  certainly 
would  never  have  opened  that  door  to  every  kind  of 
vice,  which  would  foon  have  wafted  their  empire  and 
ruined  their  power. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  oppreflion  of  monkifh 
government  muft  have  checked  the  population  of  the 
Guaranis.  But  this  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  that 
blind  confidence,  and  that  exceflive  attachment  the 
Guaranis  are  faid  to  have  for  the  miflionaries  who  go- 
vern them.  Oppreflion  confifts  in  impoffing  labour  and 
tribute  ;  in  arbitrary  levies  of  men  and  money  to  com- 
pofe  armies  and  fleets,  deftined  for  deftru&ion ;  in  the 
forcible  execution  of  laws  impofed  without  the  confent 
of  the  people,  and  contrary  to  the  remonft ranees  of  the 
magiftrates  ;  in  the  violation  of  public,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  private  privilege  ;  in  the  undue  ezercife  of 
a  pretended  divine  authority,  enforced  by  the  fword  oF 

jufticc. 
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juftite.  This  is  oppreffion.  But  it  can  never  exift,  BOOK 
where  «very  adion  is  the  teftilt  of  voluntary  fubmiftion, 
and  proceeds  from  inclination  founded  on  convidion, 
aftd  where  nothing  b  done  but  from  choice,  and  full 
approbation.  This  is  that  gentle  fway  of  opinion,  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  that  it  is  lawful  for  one  man  to  ex- 
ercife  ovet  another,  becaufe  it  makes  them  happy  who 
fubmit  to  it.  Such  is  moft  certainly  that  of  the  Jefuits 
in  Paraguay,  fmce  whole  nations  are  come  of  their  own 
accord,  to  incorporate  into  their  government,  and  not 
one  has  ever  thrown  off  the  yoke.  No  one  will  dare 
to  aflert  that  fifty  Jefuits  have  been  able  to  compel  two 
hundred  thoufand  Indians  to  be  their  flaves,  who  had  it 
in  their  pawer  either  to  murder  their  priefls,  or  to  run 
away  to  the  deferts.  This  fhrange  paradox  would  never 
be  believed,  even  by  the  moft  credulous. 

Some  have  fufpeQed  that  the  Jefuits  had  propagated 
thofe  high  notions  of  celibacy  amongft  their  people, 
which  w*re  fo  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages  of 
ignorance,"  and  are  not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  notwith- 
standing the  continual  ex  populations  of  nature,  reafon 
andfocie'ty.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The 
miflionaries  have  not  fo  much  as  told  their  converts  of  a 
fuperftition  which  was  totally  unfit  for  that  climate, 
and  would  have  defeated  their  be  ft  inftitutions. 

Lastly,  our  politicians  have  accounted  for  the  want 
of  population  of  the  Guaranis,  from  their  having  no 
property.  Undoubtedly  the  maxim  we  go  upon,  when 
we  confides  property  as  a  fource  of  multiplication,  both 
of  men  and  fubfiftence,  is  an  unquestionable  truth ;  but 
fuch  is  the  fate  of  the  beft  inftitutions,  that  our  politi- 
cal errors  will  often  endanger  them.  Under  the  law 
of  property,  when  it  is  attended  with  avarice,  ambition, 
luxury,  a  multitude  of  imaginary  wants  and  a  thoufand 
other  irregularities  arifing  from  the  imperfections  of  out 
governments  j  Ac  bounds  of  our  poffeffions,  fometimes 

too 
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BOOK  too  much  confined,  fometimes  too  much  extended,  at 
iv  . 

once  (lop  both  the  fertility  of  our  lands  and  the  increafe 

of  our  fpecies.  Thefe  inconveniences  exift  not  in  Pa- 
raguay. All  are  fure  of  a  fubfiftence  ;  all  confequently 
enjoy  the  great  benefits  of  property  without  the  name. 
It  is  not  therefore  properly  the  want  of  it  that  has  pre- 
vented the  progrefs  of  their  population  ;  but  other 
caufes  may  be  afligncd. 

First,  thePortuguefeof  S.Paul,  in  i63i,deftroycd 
twelve  or  thirteen  communities  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
yra,  the  neareft  to  Brazil.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
97,000  Indians  who  lived  there,  perifhed  by  thefword, 
or  in  flavery,  or  with  hunger  in  the  forefts.  Only 
12,000  efcaped,  who  fled  for  fafety  to  other  parts  fur- 
ther diftant  from  the  Portuguefe. 

This  deftru&ion,  the  repairing  of  which  mud  be 
the  work  of  ages,  was  followed  by  flow  but  inceffant 
lofles.  The  favage  nations  that  hovered  about  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  Guaranis,  to  carry  off  their  provisions, 
barbaroufly  murdered  all  who  offered  to  oppofe  them. 

Those  calamities  have  been  followed  by  another  far 
more  dreadful.  The  Europeans  brought  the  fmall-pox 
amongfi  the  Guaranis,  and  that  diftemper  is  more  fatal 
in  Paraguay  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It 
fweeps  away  thoufands,  and  hardly  any  ever  recover. 
It  is  furprizing  that  the  Jefuits,  who  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  falutary  efFeQs  of  inoculation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon,  fhould  perfift  in  neglc&ing  fo  fafe 
and  eafy  a  method  of  faving  the  lives  of  their  converts. 
It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  legiflators  fo  enlightened 
could  be  prejudiced  by  the  ridiculous  obje&ionsof  fome 
ignorant  divines,  againft  a  pradice  fo  univerfally  au- 
thorized by  its  great  fuccefs. 

Besides  thefe  caufes  of  depopulation,  the  Guara- 
nis meet  with  others  from  their  own  climate,  which  of 
itfelf  breeds  contagious  diftempers,  efpecially  on  the 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Parana,  where  thick  and  conftant  fogs,  BOOK 
under  a  fultry  Iky,  make  the  air  damp  and  unwholfe- 
fome.  The  Guaranis  are  the  lefs  able  to  refift  the  ma- 
lignancy bf  thefe  vapours,  as  they  are  great  eaters, 
though  in  a  hot  country.  7  hey  eat  their  fruit  green, 
and  their  meat  almoft  raw ;  this  occafions  a  bad  diges- 
tion, foul  humours,  and  infirmities  which  they  tranf- 
mit  to  their  pofterity.  The  mafs  of  blood  being  tainted 
by  improper  food  and  a  noxious  air,  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  numerous  and  long-lived  offspring. 

The  Chiquitos,  though  they  advance  further  into 
the  torrid  zone,  aTe  much  ftronger  than  the  Guaranis, 
who  live  nearer  the  tropic  and  beyond  it.  Under  the 
name  of  Chiquitos  are  included  many  fmall  nations, 
inhabiting  a  fpace  that  extends  from  the  14th  to  the 
21ft  degree  of  fouth  latitude.  That  country  is  hot, 
hilly  and  fruitful ;  and  interfered  on  the  weft  fide  by 
three  rivers,  which  all  meet  and  take  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera ;  and  this  at  laft  falls  into  the  great  river  of  the 
Amazons. 

The  firfl  conquerors  of  Peru  were  acquainted  with 

the  Chiquitos,  but  could  not  fubdue  them ;  and  their 

fucceffors  attertipted  it  in  vain.     In  1692,  the  Jefuits 

undertook  what  force  could  never  effect.     This  project 

alarmed  the  Spaniards  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  who 

made  a  great  profit  of  the  flaves  they  took  in  thofe  parts, 

fcnd  fold  very  dear  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Potofi, 

and  for  other  purpofes.    They  knew  that  the  miflio- 

naries,  who,  either  from  religion  or  from  ambition,  had 

quite  other  views  and  other   maxims,    would  never 

fuffer  their  converts  to  be  opprefled,  and   would   not 

be  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  prevent  it.  Their  labours  were 

obftru&ed  by  craft,  by  violence,  by  calumny,  and  by 

all  the  arts  that  favage  rapacioufnefs  could  invent :  but 

their  conftancy  got  the  better  of  all  oppfition,  and  the 

ftm&ure 
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IOOK  ftmaure  vra*  raifed  upon  the  ve*y  plan  that  bad  tea 
1V#     .  laid  down. 

J}tc  thQ  year  1 726,  there  were  fix  la* ge  community 
among  the  Chiqnitos  at  a  great  diftance  (roi&eadxoxhtf 
and  parted  by  immenfe  forefts.  The  population,  ex- 
ceeded 40*000  fouls.  Their  number  has  contiuued  ia- 
creafing,  and  was  alraoft  double  in  17461  when  the 
new  republic  acknowledged  the  dominion  oi  Spain,  on 
the  fame  terms  as  the  Guaranis  had  done  before.,  as>4 
they  copied  them  in  every  thing. 

Both  thefe  dates  have  raifed  an  infurmonittable  Nr- 
rier  between  them,  and  the  Spaniards.  They  both  have 
all.  thing%  in  common.  It  is  the  commonwealth  that 
carries  on  trade.  Their  manufactures  are  the  ftrne,.and 
fois  their  agriculture.  In  all  parts  they  cultivate  fugao 
tobacco,  cotton^  fruits,  the  natural  corn  of  the. country* 
and  all  the  feveral  forts  that  grow  in  Europe*  Moil  of 
our  animals  have  multiplied  there,  and  the  caws,  gad 
herfes  have  not  degenerated.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  nations  is,  that  the  Chiquitos  ace  (long- 
er* more  temperate*  more  anTduous,  more  adiye>  and 
more  laborious  than  the  Guarauis.  In  all  thefe  reipeS* 
they  are  no  lefs  fuperior  to  the  Mojes. 

The  Mojes  live  in  the  i^th  degree  of  fouth  latitude* 
To  the  eaft,  their  country  is  parted  from  Peru  by  to 
Cordeleras,  To  the,  fouth*  tt  is  not  far  from  Paraguay. 
To  the  north  and  weft  are  unknown  lands.  About  the 
year  1670,  a  Spanilb  Jefuit  named  Baraza,  a  man 
of  great  fenfibility  and  resolution,  took  pity  on  thefe 
poorfavages,  who  lived  without  culture,  without  reli* 
gion,  and  without  morals.  He  fixed  thefe  roving  men, 
and  governed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Guaranis.  HU 
labours  and  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs  had  colle£ked  no  lefa 
than  30,000  fouls  by^the  beginning  of  the  century.  We 
have  no  accounts  of  the  progref*  of  this  eftablifhment; 
but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the 

pains 
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pains  that  have  been  taken,  we  muft  fupftofe  it  to  be  B  O  O  K 
very  considerable.  «__^L 

The  Jefuits  were  inceffantly  labouring  to  unite  there 
three  commonwealths,  by  civilizing  the  vagabond  na- 
tions that  are  difperfed  up  and  down  the  intermediate 
deferts  ;   but  their  fcheme,  the  execution  of  which  was 
doubtful,  or  at  leaft  very  remote,  was  not  confident 
with  the  fordid  views  of  the  SpanUh  adventurers.  Thofe 
barbarous  ufurpers  of  the  new  world*  had  done  good 
fervice  to  religion,  as  long  as  it  was  a  pretext  for  fhed* 
ding  blood  to  get  gold ;  but  they  no  longer  attended 
to  it,  when  its  defign  was  to  humanize  the  favages, 
in  order  to  make  them  happy.     Thofe  deftroyers  con- 
Bdered  the  Americans  who  had  efcaped  their  fury,  but 
as  fa  many  instruments  for  their  avarice.     After  they 
had  ftrippedthemof  theirpofleflSons,  they  reduced  them 
to  flavery,  and  doomed  them  to  work  in  the  mines. 
But  the  Jefuits  were  too  artful  for  them,  and  obtained 
of  government  the  freedom  of  all  the  Indians  they  could 
perfuade  to  come  out  of  their  fore  lis  and  lurking  places, 
and  to  live  in  fociety.     They  foon  found  this  was  not  a 
fufficicnt  fecuiity  to  their  republic,  and  thought  its  (la- 
bility required  that  the  conquerors  fhould  be  excluded 
from  interfering  witb  them  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever.    They  forefaw  that  if  they  were  admitted  as 
traders,  or  even  as  mere  travellers,  they  would  afiume 
a  haughty  and  fupercilious  behaviour,  would  breed 
disturbances,  would  fow  diflentions  in  thofe  peaceable 
abodes,  with  the  feeds  of  all  kinds  of  corruption  by 
their  bad  example.     The  meafures  that  were  taking 
againft  thefe  dangerous  men,  offended  them  the  more, 
as  they  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  wife.     They 
were  fo  cxafperated,  that  they  filled  the  whole  world 
with  odious  imputations,  which,  upon  fome  (light  ap- 
pearances, were  taken  for  demonstrations. 

The 
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BOOK  The  miffionaries  traded  for  the  nation.  They  fcnt 
the  labours  of  their  artificers,  and  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 
to  Buenos-Ayres,  and  received  money  in  exchange, 
out  of  which  they  firft  took  up  the  tribute  of  5  Uvres 
5  fous,  (about  4/.  7^.)  which  every  man  above  eighteen 
and  unAer  fifty  years  of  age  paid  to  the  king.  The  re- 
mainder went  to  buy  fuch  European  goods  as  were 
wanted  for  the  colony.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  chief 
ace  ufat  ions  that  were  brought  againft  the  Jefuits.  They 
were  traduced  throughout  the  whole  world  as  a  fociety 
of  merchants,  who  under  the  veil  of  religion,  attended 
only  to  their  own  fordid  intereft. 

It  mud  be  confefled  at  leaft,  that  the  founders  of  the 
firft  inftitutions  in  Paraguay  did  not  deferve  this  cenfure. 
The  deferts  through  which  they  travelled,  afforded  nei- 
ther gold  nor  mercantile  commodities.  They  found  no- 
thing there  but  forefts,  ferpents,  and  morafles ;  fome- 
times  death,  or  horrid  torments,  and  always  exceffive 
fatigue.  The  hard  mips  they  endured  with  fo  much  pa- 
tience, and  the  infinite  pains  they  took  to  come  at  the 
favages,  and  induce  them  to  quit  their  roving  life,  are 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  compared  by  men  of 
common  abilities.  They  never  dreamt  of  appropriating 
tothemfelves  the  produce  of  a  land,  which  their  care  only 
prevented  from  being  a  habitation  of  wild  beads.  Their 
fucceflbrs  may  poffibly  have  been  actuated  by  lefs  pure 
and  difinterefted  motives ;  but  if  they  have  been  fo  bafe 
as  to  feek  for  an  increafe  of  riches  where  they  ought 
to  have  only  fought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind  ;  if  they  have  acquired  lands  and  amaffed 
treafures  in  America  to  purchafe  confequence  in  Europe, 
and  to  increafe  their  influence  all  over  the  world  ;  it  is 
an  ambition  that  has  never  affe&ed  the  felicity  of  their 
converts.  Thofe  people  have  always  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity,  and  lived  fo  happily  that  they 

bad 
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had  no  reafon  to  lament  the  want  of  property,  which  BOOK 
they  had  no  notion  of,  nor  of  fuperfluities  which  they 
did  not  want. 

But  fome  who  have  not  accufed  the  Jefuits  of  Para- 
guay of  avarice,  have  cenfured  their  inftitutions  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  blind  fuperftttion.  If  our  idea  of  fu- 
perdition  is  juft,  it  retards  the  progrefs  of  population  ; 
it  devotes  to  needlefs  practices  the  time  that  fhould  be 
employed  in  the  labours  of  fociety  ;  it  drips  the  labo- 
rious man,  to  enrich  the  folitary  and  lazy  ;  it  promotes 
difcord  and  persecution  for  things  of  little,  moment ;  it . 
gives  the  fignal  for  revolt  in  the  name  of  God ;  it. frees 
its  ministers  from  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  from  the 
duties  of  fociety  :  in  a  word,  it  makes  the  people  refer- 
able, and  arms  the  wicked  again  ft  the  righteous.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Paraguay ;  and  if  fuperftition 
has  created  the .  happy  inftitutions  of  thefe  chriftians, 
who  are  Grangers  to  all  the  world  befides,  it  i§  the  fir  ft 
time  it  ever  did  any  good  to  men. 

Political  jealoufy,  ever  reftlefs,  eyer  fearful,  ever 
ambitious,  fufpe&ed  with  more  probability,  that  the  re- 
publics formed  by  the  Jefuits  might  one  day  afpire  after 
abfolute  independence,  and  poffibly  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  power  under,  whofe  protection  they  had  been 
nurfed.  Thofe  men  who  were  fo  gentle,  fo  perfeQly 
united  amongft  themfelves,  and  fo  affiduous  in  their  la- 
bours, were  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  foldiers  in  ail  A- 
merica.  They  were  well  .trained  up  and  exercifed  ; 
they  obeyed  from  a  religious  principle,  and  fought  with 
the  fame  zeal  that  brought  the  chriftian  martyrs  to  the 
fcaffold,  and  the  fame  enthufiafm  that  overthrew  fo 
many  empires  by  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Wodin 
and  Mohammed.  They  were  ftill  in  the  full  vigour  of 
uncorrupted  manners  and  laws;  whereas  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  enervated  by  that  floth  which  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  victory  and  cruelty,  were  no  lpnger  what 
Vol.  II.  Cc  they 
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BOOK  they  had  be<n  at  the  time  of  their  conquefts ;  fo  that 
their  fears  were  not  altogether  groundlefs. 

In  the  governments  that  preceded  the  eftabMhrnenfr 
of  chriftianity,  and  in  moft  of  them  that  did  not  admit 
it*  civil  and  religious  authority  was  always  in  the  fame 
hands,  as  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  and  tending  to 
the  lame  end ;  or  the  one  was  fo  fubfenvient  to  theother* 
that  the  people  could  not  feparate  the  two-  ideas*  but 
were  kept  iq  awe  by  the  ©ne,  whiift  they  were  fervinp 
the  other.   The  wifeft  lawgivers  have  always,  been  con- 
.  vinced  that  religion,  as  it  prepared  the  naiads  of  tbe 
people'  to  obedience,. muft  focure  the  continuance  of  Lk 
But  in  Europe*  where  chriftianity  rofe  on  the  ru'm&  of  a 
barbarous  religion  and  &  great  empire^  this  occafioned 
from  thefirfta  rivalflsip  between  the  two  powers,  that 
of  arms,,  and-,  that  of'  opinion,  which  were  both  at  the 
fame  time  contending  for  dominion  over  men  and  their 
property*    When  the  northern  barbarians  poured  in 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  chris- 
tians, perfecuted  by  the  heatheq  emperors,  implored 
th6  aAftance  of  thefe  hoftiie  foreigners^  againft  the  go- 
vernment that  oppreflfed  themv  They  preached  to  thefq 
conquerors  a  new  religion,  which  made  it;  their  duty  to 
extirpate  the  old;  and  spiked  for  the  materials:  of  the 
temples  to  build  churches.    The  favages  readily  gave 
away  what  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  they  offered  op 
to  chriftianity  all  itseroemiosiand  their  own  ;  they  took 
lands  and^  men,  and- gam  the  church  a  fhare  ofcbptfct. 
They  demanded  tribute^  bat  exempted  the  clergy,  bo* 
caufe  they  countenanced'  their  usurpations.       Lords 
turned  priefls,  and  priefts>  became  lords.     The.  gt»»t 
attached  the  privileges  of  their  birth  tooths  priefthood 
which  they  embraced*     Tho  bifhops  imprinted;  tbafieal 
of  religion  on  the  lands  they  poffeffed.    From?  this  msi*. 
ture  and  confuiion  of  birth  with  high  ftations,.o£  titles 
and  eftates,  of  perfons  aqd  things*  fprangupa  powers 

•    monftrous 
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riOnftftkte  ftbrti  its  birth,  and  Which  in  procefs  of  time  B  O  6  It 
ttecafne  enbrtnous ;  4  po  wer  j  Whiclu  from  the  vcr  jr  fir  ft, 
Was  dlfttoS  from  i he  only  true  power -,  which  is  that  of 
fcoveriniiefit ;  a  power,  Which  attempted  to  raife  itfeif 
above  gdvernrrtetiti  but  hating  been  imfuccefsftil  in  the 
attempt,  has  fince  Separated  from  it,  and  only  Idrded  it 
6vef  toch  as  were  wHlitig  to  fubrtait.  Thefe  two  powers 
are  fo  difcordant,  that  they  are  iticeffantty  disturbing 
fbc  harmony  of  ftatcs  and  empires. 

The  Jeftrits  of  Paraguay,  wh6  Were  Well  acquainted 
frith  this  fdurce  of  divifioft,  have  been  wattled  by  the 
ttiifchief  their  fbciety  has  fottietimes  done  in  EuropJJ 
and  have  exefted  thertifelve*  t6  promote  the  real  hap* 
fiheft  off  America.  They  have  united  both  poWers 
into  otoe,  making  every  thitrg  firtrttfdinate  to  religion  ; 
Which  gave  them  the  Entire  difpoftl  6f  the  thoughts,  af- 
feffroft*  acrid  faculties  of  their  converts.  The  queftion 
is,  whether  they  dk!  it  for  theft  owti  fakes,  or  for  fhe 
f*&  6f  thc'IKubjeas; 

Ti*E  readtoefawith  which  thefe  mfflfoYrafie~$,  oh  their 
being  difrttiffed  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  hate  evacuated 
ari  e'ttipife  Which  they  totifd  fo  eaflly  have4  defended,  has 
juftiffed  them  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  6'f  the  pub- 
lic, froth  the  imputation  of  ambitiori,  Which  their  ene- 
mies ha^e  laid  to  their  chafrge,  and  fptfead  throughout 
fttl  ttirope.  But  phitofopfcy,  Which  ftfe*  witfi  other  eyed 
than  <A*  vulgar,  Waits  to  judge  theft  lawgivers,  till  the 
behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Faraway  decides  for 
or  agaitfft  them.  If  thofe  nation  fubifrii  to  Spain,  which 
has  no  tight  or  force  to  oppofe  srgairift  tfiem,  it  wfff  be 
foid  that  the  Jefuits  had  taken  mote  panto  to  rnfpire 
men  with  flotioftsr  of  obedience,  than  to  fet  them  right 
a*  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  which  thofe  jfava- 
ges  were  fo  much  inclined  to  adopt j  and  that  by  bend- 
ing tfcetfi  to  fabmrflion  by  ignorance,  they  only  made 
them  happier  at  firft,  in  order  to  make  them  one  day  the 

C  c  2  fools 
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BOOK  tools  of  their  own  arbitrary  will.     But  if  thefe  people, 
armed  and  difciplined  as  they  are,  fhould  repulfe  the 
barbarous  oppreflbrs  of  their  country  ;  if  they  fhould 
avenge  thofe  immenfe  regions  of  all  the  blood  that 
Spain  has  flied  ;  philofophcrs  will  then  fay  the  Jefuits 
have  laboured  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  with  the 
difinterefted  fpirit  of  virtue  j  that  they  have  ruled  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  only  to  inftrucl  them ;  that 
whilft  they  gave  them  a  religion,  they  left  them  the 
fundamental  notions  of  juftice,  which  are  the  firil  pre- 
cepts of  true  religion;  and  that  they  have  chiefly  en- 
graved on  their  minds  that  principle  of  all  lawful  and 
durable  fociety  :  that  it  is  a  crime  for  men  collected  to- 
gether, to  confent  to  a  form  of  government,  which,  by 
abridging  them  of  the  liberty  of  difpofing  of  their  own 
fate,  may  one  day  make  it  their  duty  to  commit  crimes. 
Thus  the  tranquillity  of  Spanifti  America  depends  upon 
the  opinions  eftablifhed  in  Paraguay. 
Invafions        Independent  of  this  danger,  which  may  be  con- 
SpaniJh  A-  fidered  as  a  domeftic  concern,  Spanilh  America  always 
mcricais     {lands  expofed  to  foreign  invafions,  especially  from  the 
m^k^"      South  Sea.     It  was  long  thought  to  be  fecure  on  that 
of  prevent-  fide,  confidering  the  diftance,  and  the  hazards  of  that 
ing  them,    navigation,  and  how  little  thofe  feas  were  known.    The 
Dutch,  who  did  not  think  this  coaftof  Americe  fo  in- 
acceflible,  fent  a  fmall  fquadron  thither  in  .1643,  which 
eafily  took  Baldivia,  the  chief  port  of  Chili,  and  the  key 
to  thofe  peaceful  feas.     They  already  poflefled  in  ima- 
gination the   treafures  of  thofe  rich  provinces,  when 
want  of  ficknefs  began  to  {hake  their  hopes.  The  death 
of  their  chief  increafed  their  uneafmefs*  and  the  troops 
that  were  fent  againft  them  from  Peru  completely  dis- 
concerted them.     Their  refolution  forfook  them  at  that 
di (lance  from  home,  and  the  fear  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  nation  whofe  hatred  they  hadfo  often  experi- 
enced, determined  them  to  embark  again.     If  they  had 
'  '  *  ~  had 
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had  more  perfeverance,  they  might  probably  have  held  BOOK 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours  that  would  have  been 
lent  from  the  Zuyder-zee,  when  their  firftfuccefe  came 
to  be  known. 

The  French  were  of  this  opinion,  when  in  1698 
they  formed  a  fettlement  in  the  (freights  of  Magellan, 
and  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Chili  which  had  been 
negleQed  by  the  Spaniards.  This  fcheme  was  approved 
by  Lewis  XIV,  who  gave  it  the  fanQion  of  public  au- 
thority. The  clofe  connections  which  he  foon  after  en- 
tered into  with  the  matters  of  America,  prevented  the 
execution  of  a  project,  which  was  more  extenfive  than 
it  appear jd  to  be. 

The  Englifh  had  not  waited  for  the  example  fet  them 
by  Holland  and  France,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
South  Sea.  They  were  tempted  by  the  mines  as  early 
as  the  year  1624,  but  the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  who 
then  governed  them,  proved  the  ruin  of  a  confiderable 
affociation  formed  for  this  great  purpofe.  Charles  II. 
refumed  this  brilliant  fcheme,  and  fent  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough  to  reconnoitre  thofe  latitudes  that  were  fo  little 
known,  and  to  endeavour  to  open  fome  communication 
with  the  nations  of  Chili.  That  monarch  was  fo  im- 
patient to  know  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  that  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  return  of  his  admiral  to  the 
downs,  he  got  into  his  barge,  and  went  to  meet  him  at 
Gravefend.  Though  this  fTrft  attempt  had  been  of  no 
fervice,  the  miniftry  were  not  difcouraged.  They  erect- 
ed the  South  Sea  company  in  17 10,  who  found  it  more 
convenient,  or  perhaps  more  humane,  to  procure  the 
tTeafures  of  thofe  parts  by  trade  than  by  conqueft. 
They  were  quietly  enriching  themfelves,  when  a  bloody 
war  changed  the  Situation  of  things.  A  fquadron  was 
fent  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  command  of  Anfon, 
who  would  probably  have  executed  the  terrible  opera- 
tions contained  in  his  inftruftions,  had  it  not  been  for 

C  c  3  the 
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BOOK  the  misfortunes  that  betel  his  fquadron,  which,  from 
jvl  ,  wrong  meafures  gt  firft  letting  ptit,  was  forced  to  4ouW* 
Cape  Horn  at  a  feafon  whe*  it  U  impradicafcle.  §ince 
the  year  1 7649  England  is  quietly  trying  for  a  fettle-. 
fnent  ia  the  Sou,th  Seas.  The  Englifh  admirals  have 
already  difepvered  feveral  populous  iflands.  fiRie  will 
(hew  what  ufe  they  may  be  of,  and  how  far  they  may  h* 
faviceable  towards  bringing  on  fome  revolution. 

Thes?  are  very  (low  fteps  for  a,mbitiqn,  Qyt  if  thf 
no^lc  and  bjwfuj  defire  of  delivering  half  the  continent; 
of  America  from  theSpanilh  yoke,  and  aft  egaijlatipn  to 
(hare  its  riches  by  fair  trade  and  induftry ;  if  ft#h  ex- 
alted views  fliould  animate  a  nation,  it  would  bq  aneafy 
matter,  by  purfuing  the  plan  laid  down  for  Anfon*  to 
rob  Spain  at  one  ftroke  of  all  her  Araerjcaq  pbfTeffom 
beyond  the  fouthern  tropic.  Twelve  raqn  of  war,  fent. 
from  Europe  with  three  or  four  thoijfand  tr-oep§,  g>igbt 
fafely  undertake  it.  They  would  fit  ft  get  refreQuqe&M 
in  the  Brazils,  at  Rio  Janeiro*  at  St.  Catherine^  a»4  at 
all  the  Portuguefe  fettleraents,  which  are  nearly-  cofl-. 
cerned  in  the  humbling  of  the  Spaniards.  If  a,fterwwds 
thefe  (hips  fhould  want  to  refit,  they  might  ffcfely  pnjfc  Va 
on  the  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  <;oail  of  Patagonia 
at  Port  Defire  or  at  St.  Julian.  They  wouki  do^k 
Cape  Horn  in  December  ancj  January,,  when  tho{e  feasj 
are  not  more  ftormy  thaa  others.  If  tb^y  fhould  chance; 
to  feparate,  they  would  meet  at  the  defajrt  ifla^d  of  Sen 
coro,  and  then  fall  upon  B.aldivia., 

This  place  is  not  fp  formidable  *w  it  appwa.  T^he. 
fortifications  indeed  are  oonfiderable,  but  they  are  ojtfof 
repair.  There  are  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannop,  but  few 
have  carriages  fit  for  ufe.  They  are  never  provided 
with  ftores  or  ammunition  to  (land  a  fiege,  If  an  ajten-, 
tiye  adminiftration,  a  thing  unknown  in  that  country, 
fhould  remedy  thefe  diforders,  th$  refiftance  would^not, 
be  much  more  obftinate.  A  garrifpn  confiding  of  offi- 
cers 
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cers  and  folditrs  difgraced  by  their  crimes,  and  by  the  *  ^  °  K 
baniflunent  to  which  they  are  condemned,  would  al- 
ways be  wanting  in  the  principles  of  honour,  the  expe- 
rience and  the  abilities  requifite  to  make  a  glorious  de- 
fence. The  conquerors  would  find  a  fafe  harbour,  exr 
cedent  timber,  hemp,  corn,  and  all  the  comforts  they 
could  wifli  for  after  a  long  paflagc.  The  troops-,  who 
would  foon  recover  in  fo  healthy  and  plentiful  a  country 
would  attack  the  reft  of  Chili  with  great  iuperiority. 

This  kingdom,  which  was  formerly  defended  by 
two  thoufand  foldiers,  has  now  but  five  hundred,  half 
horfe  and  half  foot.  It  is  true,  all  the  Spaniards  able 
to  bear  arms,  and  formed  into  companies,  are  obliged 
to  join  the  troops;  but  what  could  thefe  enervated  and 
inexperienced  citizens  do  againft  well-difciplined  veto* 
rans  }  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  Araucos  and  their 
friends  would  no  (boner  hear  of  this  revolution,  but  they 
would  take  the  field  of  their  own  accord..  Their  cruel* 
ty  is  fo  well  known,  that  the  Spaniards  would  bend  all 
their  efforts  againft  thefe  barbarians,  and  would  no  Ion* 
ger  think  of  oppofing  the  Europeans. 

The  coaft  of  Peru  would  make  ftiH  lefs  refiftaitce. 
CaTlao,  the  only  fortified  place,  has  but  a  garrifon  of  fix 
hundred  men.  The  taking  of  this  port  would  open  the 
way  to  Lima,  which  is  but  two  leagues  off,  and  quite 
defenceless.  The  fuccours  that  might  be  fent  them 
from  the  inland  parts,  where  there  is  not  one  foldier, 
would  not  iave  them ;  and  the  enemies  fquadron  would 
intercept  any  that  might  come  from  Panama  by  fea. 
N  Panama  itfelf,  which  has  nothing  but  a  bare  wall, with- 
out a  ditch  or  any  butworks,  would  foon  be  obliged  to 
furrender :  the  garrifon,  continually  weakened  by  de- 
tachments they  muft  fend  to  defend  t)arien,  Chagreand 
Porto-Beito,  would  be  unable  to  repulfe  a  brifk  attack. 

We  will  allow  that  the  enemy,  though  he  was  mailer 
pf  the  coafts,  would  not  be  fo  of  all  Peru.  No  doubt 
the  taking  oftwx>  inconsiderable  places  is  very  different 

Cc4  from 
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BOOK  from  the  conqueft  of  a  vaft  empire.  However,  if  we 
CDnfider  the  bad  difpofitions  of  the  Indians,  the  difcon- 
tent  of  the  Creoles,  their  (loth,  their  want  of  expe- 
rience, and  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war;  a  great 
revolution  may  not  be  fo  improbable  a  thing  as  it  ap- 
pears at  firft  fight.  The  nation  that  fhould  attack  the 
Spaniards,  would  have  but  little  lefs  advantage  over 
them,  than  they  themfelves  had  over  the  Americans 
when  they  firft  difcovered  them.  What  if  the  Jefuits, 
with  that  fpirit  of  ambition  they  are  accufed  of,  and 
that  refentment  which  religion  itfelf  cannot  have  extin- 
guifhed  in  their  hearts,  fhould  join  with  the  enemies  of 
their  perfecutors,  and  introduce  them  to  a  people  who 
muft  flill  retain  an  affe&ion  for  them.  How  eafily 
might  they  engage  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  to  re- 
volt, and  ftir  up  a  general  war  of  all  America  againft 
Spain !  What  a  triumph  for  that  fociety,  for  thofc  men 
•who  are  faid  to  be  fo  artful,  and  fo  eager  in  all  their  fe- 
cret  intrigues,  if  they  could  in  their  turn  expel  that  na- 
tion from  America,  which  has  driven  them  out  of  all 
its  dominions  ! 

But  fuppofing  the  fuccefs  of  the  conqueror  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  taking  of  Callao  and  Panama,  Spain 
would  then  be  deprived  of  all  the  treafures  of  the  South 
Seas.  To  open  the  communication  afrefli,  the  Spa- 
niards would  be  obliged  to  make  confiderable  arma- 
ments ;  they  muft  not  be  intercepted,  and  they  muft  go 
round  Cape  Horn,  or  through  the  ftraights  of  Magellan. 
•Then,  without  a  harbour  to* refit  or  recruit,  they  muft 
fight  afquadron  that  had  been  fupplied  with  all  they 
Avanted  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama  ;  and  if  they  could 
beat  this  fquadron,  they  rnuft  afterwards  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  befiege  and  take  two  'places  that  would  be  va* 
liantly  defended.     All  this  is  not  eafily  done. 

Without  executing  our  fcheme  in  its  full  extent, 
the  navigation  of  the  South  Seas  may  be  intercepted. 
It  may  be  done  if  only  two  ftrong  men  of  war  can  get 

thither 
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thither  undifcovened.     By  cruifing  to  the  north  and  BOOK 

fouth  of  Lima,  where  all  bufinefs  centers,  nothing  that 

comes  in  or  out  can  efcape  them.     The  (hips  which,  on 

account  of  the  winds  and  currents,  mud  always  keep 

in  the  fame  line,  muftneceffarily  fall  under  the  enemy's 

fail*.    When  trade  has  fuftained  fo  many  lofles  as  to  be 

afraid  of  fending  out  any  more  (hips,  there  is  indeed  an 

end  of  captures ;  but  if  the  commanders  are  fo  faithful 

to  their  country  as  to  be  unmindful  V)f  their  own  in- 

tereft,  and  keep  their  flat  ion,  the  trade  of  Spain  is  at 

a  (land. 

All  thefe  misfortunes,  which  may  not  be  far  off,con- 
fidering  the  boldnefs  of  navigators,  and  the  recent  difcove- 
ries  made  by  the  Englilh  in  the  South  Seas,  cannot  other- 
wife  be  prevented,  than  by  a  ftrong  fquadron  conftantly 
•ftationed  there.  The  Spaniards  have  all  the  materials 
for  it  in  their  own  hands.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
South  Sea,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  mud  be 
granted  that  the  crews,  made  up  in  a  great  meaftire  of 
Indians  or  negroes,  will  nevtr  be  equal  to  the  Eu- 
ropean failors;  but  if  they  are  carefully  exercifed,  and 
accuftomed  to  the  fea,  to  fire,  to  the  manoeuvre*  and 
to  difcipline,  they  will  be  very  well  able  to  encounter 
men  who  are  fpent  with  the  fatigues  of  a  long  navigati- 
on, a  hot  climate,  ficknefs,  and  bad  provifions,  and  who 
have  no  place  where  they  can  put  in,  in  thofe  remote 
latitudes.  We  may  even  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the 
Spaniards  could  once  gain  the  affie&ion  of  the  Indians, 
and  reconcile  them  to  their  dominion,  and  if  they  could 
train  them  up  to  navigation,  with  fuch  a  naval  force  as 
we  have  been  propofmg,  no  nation  on  earth  would  dare 
to  (hew  its  flag  in  the  South  Seas. 

But  even  fuppofing  this  is  not  to  be  expeQed,  it  would 
ftill  be  highly  proper  to  have  a  fquadron  always  in  readi- 
nefs,  to  be  employed  in  cafe  of  a  war.     In  the  interval 
of  peace,  the. men  might  fpend  their  leifure  time  in  ga- 
thering 
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BOOK  thcring  up  provisions  along  the  coaft,  which  are  wafted 
IV^  t  for  want  of  opportunities  and  meant  of  exporting  them. 
This  would  probably  awaken  the  colonifts  out  of  that 
lethargy  into  which  they  hare  been  funk  for  thefetwo 
centuries.  When  they  were  once  fare  that  they  could 
fend  their  produce  to  Panama  without  any  expencej  and 
that  it  would  be  conveyed  down  the  Chagre  at  a  mode- 
rate rate,  to  be  (hipped  off  for  Europe ;  they  would  work 
with  alacrity  from  a  certainty  of  reaping  the  benefit  of 
their  labour.  Poflibly  in  time  their  emulation  might 
be  fuch  as  to  induce  the  miniftry  to  dig  a  canal*  five 
leagues  in  length,  which  would  complete  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans,  which  is  already  fo  far 
advanced  by  a  navigable  river.  Government  would  of 
courfe  (hare  with  the  people  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue from  the  execution  of  this  fchentie ;  unlefs  the  Spa- 
niards think  it  their  intereft  to  keep  the  ifthmus  of  Pa* 
nama  (hut  up,  as  the  caliphs  of  old,  who  would  not 
open  the  ifthmus  of  Suez.  The  welfare  of  nations  and 
the  utility  of  commerce,  loudly  call  for  thefe  two  open- 
ings, to  facilitate  a  fpeedy  intercourfe  bet  ween  the  feverat 
nations.  Eaftern  defpotifm  and  Spanifh  indolence  refill 
that  freedom  of  trade,  and  that  fpirit  of  focial  equality, 
which  they  are  unacquainted  with.  They  ehufe  rather 
to  ftarve  one  hemifphere  that  abounds  with  riches,  and 
to  fee  the  other  perifli  with  want  and  flavery,  than  to 
divide  the  earth  and  its  treafures  between  all  its  inha- 
bitants. But  perhaps,  the  court  of  Madrid  apprehends 
that  if  the  two  feas  were  joined*  Peru  and  Chili  might 
be  invaded  by  the  northern  fea:  this  mud  now  be  in* 
quired  into. 

The  Spanifh  pofleflions  on  the  northern  fea,  extend 
from  the  gulpb  of  Mexico  to  the  Oroonoko.  In  that 
immenfe  (pace,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  place* 
where  it  is  impofi&ble  to  land,  and  many  more  where 
landing  would  anfwer  no  end.     All  the  pofts  that  have 

hitherto 
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Jiithtrto  httn  confidered  as  important,  fuch  as  Vera-  *  GO  * 
Cfu*i  Cfagf re,  Pprtft'Bello  and  Carthagena,  arc  for- 
tified, grid  fame  of  them  in  a  very  ftrong  manner. 

Experience  ha*  ftewn  that  none  of  thefe  places 
were,  impregnable.  We  know  of  fome  nations  who 
sire  in  a  condition  to  hij*  upon  any  one.  that  may  fait 
thorn  $%  and  it  is  not  tmpogftle.  but  there  maybe  fome 
one  power  that  has  ipen,  money  and  (hips  fuiiicient  to 
take  them  al)  one  after  another ;  and,  what  is  (till  more 
difficult,  to.  keep  them.  The  confequence  would  be* 
that  the  air  of  thofe  rich  countries,  which  almoft  all  lie 
betw^eq  the. tropics,  would  deitroy  the  conquerors  a- 
pace.  The,  climate,  ta  at  all  times  dangerous  for  the  Eu- 
ropean*, but  mortal  for  fix  months  in  the  year,  and  pefti- 
lentiaj  to  all  foreigners,  accufterned  to  temperate  wea- 
ther, an  eafy  life,  and  plentiful  food.  It  appears  from 
the  mod  moderate  computations,  that  three  tenths  of 
the  Frepth  who  go  over  to  the  American  tflands  are 
fcftroyed  by  the  climate,  and  four  tenths  of  the  Eng- 
li(h ;  whereas  tjie.  Spaniards  lafc  but  one  tenth  on  the 
GQqttpentf.  wbkh  is  much  more  unwhoteibme. 

Thouqw  human  iavsntioe  ihould  6nd  out  feme  me- 
thod oi  fv^bdwng  the  malignity  of  the  climate,  yet  the 
Conqueror  would  unavoidably  be  confined  within  the 
fQCtidfes  be  bad  taken,  and,  muft  never  expe&  to  fhave 
the.  produce  of  the  mines,  that  are  at  an  imroenfe  dif* 
tance  from  the,  fea.  It  is,  inconceivable,  how  the  boldeft 
and  mod  fertile  genius  would  contrive  to  penetrate  into 
a  defert  country*  without  a  poflibility  of  getting  at  any 
provifiops ;  how  infantry  alone  tould  face  a  numerous 
tad  icppetuoua cavalry ;  how  they  could  advance  through 
tremendous*  precipices,  in  a  couatry  where  there  never 
was  hut  one,  bad  road,  which  would  certainly  be  broken 
up*  and  force  their  way  through  defiles,  which  five 
hundred  cq wards,  qquld  defend  agatnjfcaii.  army  of  twen- 
ty thoufand  men. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  all  thcfc  miracles  were  really  performed ; 
is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  American  Spaniards  will 
fubmit  to  any  foreign  yoke  whatever?  From  inclination, 
from  lazinefs,  from  ignorance,  from  cuftom,  and  from 
pride,  they  are  ftri&ly  attached  to  their   religion  and 
their  government,  and  will  never  conform  to  new  laws. 
Their  prejudices  will  furnifh  them  with  weapons  fuf- 
ficient  to  repel   their  conqueror,  as   the  Portuguefe, 
thrown  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  formerlydrove 
the  Dutch  out  of  Brazil,  when  they  had  almoft  entirely 
fubdued  it. 

Nothing  would  then  remain  to  fecure  theconqueft, 
but  to  deflroy  all  the  Europeans  fettled  there :  for  fuch 
is  the  wretched  fate  of  conquerors,  that  after  they  have 
feized  upon  a  country,  they  mud  extirpate  the  inhabit- 
ants. But  it  would  be  odious  and  unjuft  to  fufpeS  that 
any  civilized  nation  would  be  guilty  of  that  excefs  of 
cruelty,  which  has  devoted  the  Spaniards  to  the  exe- 
cration of  all  fucceeding  ages.  Betides,  this  expedient 
would  be  as  fenfelefs  in  a  political  as  it  is  horrid  in  a 
moral  light.  Every  nation  would  be  forced,  in  order  to 
draw  advantages  from  its  new  poffeflions,  to  facrifice  its 
own  population,  activity  and  induftry,  and  with  thefe 
its  whole  power.  No  people  are  fo  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  every  ftate 
whofe  views  have  been  turned  to  the  produce  of  mines, 
has  miferably  perifhed,  or  languiihed  in  poverty  and 
flavery. 

Yet  fome  maritime  power  might  be  fo  blinded  by 
enthufiafm,  as  to  aim  at  engroffing  thofe  advantages 
they  now  fliare  with  rivals.  Their  intoxication  would 
reprefent  to  them  the  mines  carried  to  double  their  pre- 
fent  value,  and  culture  to  a  hundred  times  what  it  is 
uow;  artificers  quitting  the  countries  where  they  are 
out  of  employment,  to  incorporate  into  the*  nation  that 
would  fupply  America  with  food  and  raiment ;  the  (hips 

that 
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that  carried  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  to  the  utmoft  B  O  O  K. 

parts  of  the  earth,  rotting  in  harbours  where  the  cefla- 

tion  of  labour  had  put  an  end  to  navigation ;  every 

branch  of  trade  necefiarily  falling  into  the  only  hands 

that  are  the  diipenfers  of  all  treafures;  and  the  whole 

world  in  fome  meafure  under  the  laws  of  the  nation 

that,  had  invaded  all  its  riches. 

This  flattering  profped  would  moft  certainly  prove  ** 
the  ruin  of  any  nation  that  (hould  build  upon  it ;  but  it 
wQuld  involve  Spain  in  long  and  ruinous  wars,  which 
it  is  neceffary  and  eafy  to  prevent :  this  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  fquadron  that  might  be  built  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.     Her  docks  are  the  more  conveniently  placed 
at  the  Havanna,  as  the  coafts  that  are  moft  frequented 
by  their  (hips,  are  for  the  moft  part  under  the   torrid 
zone.      The  woods  of  Europe  are  too  foft  to  refift  the 
excefllve  heat  of  that  climate,  and  they  dry  up ;  whereas 
thofe  of  the  country,  grownup  and  hardened  in  the  hot 
fun,  will  keep  for  ages  with  a  little  care. 

But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  confine  the  ufe  of 
this  navy  to  the  defence  of  the  Spaniih  coaft.  It  might 
be  ufefully  employed  in  reviving  the  intercourfe  between 
the  national  colonies,  which  was  formerly  interrupted 
by  the  privateers,  and  has  been  drooping  ever  fince. 
They  (hould  prevent  illicit  trade,  and  the  difputes  it 
occafions.  They  (hould  fecure  navigation,  which  is  more 
precarious  than  ever,  fince  the  Englifh  were  put  in  pof- 
leffion  of  Florida  by  the  treaty  of  1 763. 

Some  men  of  reftlefs  difpofitions,  who  often  appre- 
hend danger  where  there  is  none,  whilft  they  do  not  {o 
much  as  fufpeft  it  where  it  really  is,  have  fuggefted 
that  the  navigation  of  Spain  might  be  intercepted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  of  Bahama.  The  harbour  of 
St.  Auguftine  is  only  fit  for  (hips  of  a  moderate  fize,  and 
befides,  there  are  fo  many  rapid  currents  in  thefe  la- 
titudes, fo  many  reefs  and  (hoals,  and  fuch  frequent 

(torms, 
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BOOK,  ftormt,  that  it  is  impofflWe  fof  the  bcMert  fallots  to 
J^  A  cntifc  there.  It  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  to  Sain, 
~  if  Great  Britain  (hould  fad  a  harbour  fit  to  admit  a  fleei 

oft  the  coaftsof  Florida  in  the  gulph  Of  Mefticd,  which 
at  prefeat  are  fo  little  known.  Poffibly  this  may  not  be 
the  cafe;  but  as  the  court  of  Madrid  cannot  be  fureOf 
it,  the  bed  way  to  guard  againft  fitch  a  ftfokc,  is  to  fee 
provided  with  a  good  fquadfon. 

This  would  anfwer  another  purpefe  which  is  fall  a? 
important.  The  £ngl  i(b  colonies  in  North  Artier i£ft  ate 
daily  augmenting  to  a  degree  that  excites  iraiverfef  etfo- 
rfhmenU  They  may  eoffthiue  under  the  dofrtittiort  of 
the  mother  country,  or  perhaps  they  may  flfcake  off  the 
yoke.  Whichever  k  the  cafe,  their  want*  wfit  inefeafe 
wkh  their  population*  This  is  already  fo  cOnliddrablt, 
the*  the  old  markets  are  not  foJBciefrt  for  the  export *- 
ttOB  of  their  commodities;  nor  the  tffual  retWfts  etidugh 
for  their  eonfumptioftw  Thws  deficiency  mtfft  hate  be*a 
the  original  caitfe  of  that  gr**tfefra*rrt,  that  bJW  littfe 
brofce  out  in  fo  alarming  a  manner.  Great  Brfrarn  does 
net  feerri  as  yet  to  be  aWar  *  of  the  true  Iftufet  of  thefe 
commotions,  that  give  her  fo  mnc-h  tfnefcfinef*  i  toil  flie 
will  find  it  out  fooner  or  later.  The  Bnglrfh  will  be  fea- 
sible that  the  only  way  to  toftoftf  tranquility  to  their 
pofieffions  abroad*  is  to  gt«e  itNtfe  ttt€tt  t&  tfrerf  trade. 
Neccfiity,  as  much  as  ambition,  w4tl  make  therti  eutf- 
querots  in  America,  and  it  is  Moil  Ufcefy  the  ftottti  Wilt 
fir  ft  break  over  Mexico.  Nothhrtg  but  the  rfrVal  force 
ef  Spain  eatt  prevent  or  avert  the  impending  revolution. 
Tub  rendezvous  for  thefe  forces  would  be  very  iHf 
plaeed  at  the  Haivanna,  San  Domingd,  Vera^Grtrz, 
Porto-Bello,  or  CarDhngena,.  aW  unhealthy  places  j  btrt 
k  fbould  be  at  Bayahonda,  btfftreen  St.  Marth*  *ritf 
Maracaybo.  That,  fyot,  though  but  lrttte  fctiown* 
unites  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  dtflrfcd  <  an  er- 
eelleat  harbour  of  eafy  srccefs,  and*  Wfily  rttfade  im- 
pregnable; 
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pregnable;  great  plenty  of  timber:  a  very  wholefome  B  <J  <*K 
air ;  and  a  foil  equally  fit  for  culture  and  breeding  cat* 
tie.  The  favages  who  inhabit  that  country,  and  who 
fifli  for  pearls  at  Cape  Vela,  would  either  withdraw,  or 
continue  their  peaceable  occupations,  if  they  were  treated 
with  humanity.  From  this  (helter,  the  Spanifli  (hips 
would-  keep  their  enemy's  fettlements  in  awe,  and  pro* 
te£fc  their  own. 

Indxed  when  they  had  once  fallen  to  leeward,  they 
could  cafily  come  back.  The  winds  blowing  regularly* 
from  the  federal  points  between  fouth-eaft  and  north- 
eaft,  and  the  currents  always  fetting  to  weft  ward,  mttft 
certainly  make  their  paflage  very  tedious.  But  this  in- 
convenience  rauft  not  be  fufiercd  to  faperfede  a  projefifr 
that  ia  fa  evidently  oecefiary.  It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage,  if  this  varal  force  could  occasionally  proceed' 
to  the.  South:  Seas;  but  unfortunately  the  nature  of 
thiagsx  will  o©J  admit  of  it.  Before  the  fquadron  could 
(ail  toward*  the  line,  it  muft  go  up  to  the  latitude  of 
the  ftrcight*  of  Gibraltar,  which  would  be  as  bad  a* 
foiling  from  Europe*  All  that  could  be  dene,  would 
be  to  tram  uptfeamenyand  fend  them  over-land,  to  man 
the  flup*  that  wese  ftarioned  to  proto&i  the  coafts  of 
Peru* 

Tra  pUn-of  defence?  we  have  laid- down  for  Spain,  isr 
liable  to  great  difficulties.  That  monarchy  may  not  be 
bra  condition  to  raifcthe  nscefiary  fupplies  for  forming 
anavyfc  though,  convinced- a f  the  want  of  it ;  or  able  to 
(pare  *  fufficient  flock  for  the  fop  port  of  it.  They  may 
not  confide  in  their  ipanagew  in  the  new  world,  fo  as 
to  intraft  thera  with,  fo  important,  a.  concern.  Thefe* 
objections*  which  we*  muft  confef*  are  weighty  ones* 
feem  to  be  unanswerable,  in  the  prefent  date  of  languor, 
inaAionc,  ignoranceiand  dqc&ianot  that  power,  which 
was  once  fo  formidable.  But  a  fpaedy  and  fpirited  re* 
formation*  fijpportedby  the  zeal  and. authority  of  go- 

ternmentr 
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vern merit,  which  would  put  the  people  upon  thinking,' 
trying,  and  a£ting,  would  foon  difpel  a  cloud. of  obsta- 
cles, which  are  magnified,  multiplied,  and  prolonged 
by  timidity. 

These  endeavours  to  promote  the  public  utility  of 
the  colonies,  will  certainly  meet  with  oppofuion  from 
thofe  who  find  their  intered  in  protecting  enormous 
abufes  of  a  long  (landing;  but  it  will  be.  to  very  little 
purpofe,  if  the  mother  country  is  refoiutely  bent  upon 
redrefling  thofe  grievances. 
Caufes  of  All  the  political  writers  who  have  attempted  to  ac- 
thc  decay  count  for  the  miferies  under  which  Spain  has  fo  long  been 
of  Spam.  Qppreflfe^  have  conftantly  repeated,  that  the  Spaniards 
finding  themfeves  mailers  of  the  treafures  of  America, 
had  of  their  own  accord  given  up  their  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  This  idea  can  never  have  entered  into  the 
fyftem  of  any  people.  Nations  do  not  reafon ;  they  are 
directed  or  borne  away  by*  events,  which  are  in  the' 
hands  of  their  rulers.  The  riches  of  America,  far  from 
dedroying  arts,  mud,  and  did  quicken  them. 

Ferdinand,  by  the  conqued  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  had  aequired  all  the  manufactures  of  Spain, 
which  were  almoft  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors;  but 
they  had  confiderably  injured  the  fale  of  their  goods  by 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jews.  The  difcovery  of  America 
foon  gave  frefli  vigour  to  indudry  and  commerce.  They 
both  incrcafed  prodigiomly  under  Charles  V,  and  even 
under  Philip  II.  In  the  lad  years  of  his  reign,  the  city 
of  Seville  alone  contained  fixty  thousand  looms  for 
weaving  filks.  The  woollen  cloth  of  Segovia  was 
edeerried  the  fined  in  Europe.  The  Levant  and  Italy 
preferred  that  of  Catalonia  to  any  other.  The  arma- 
ment againfl:  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
vincible Armada,  and  confiding  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
large  men  of  war,  is  a  proof  that  Spain  had  at  that  time 
a  powerful  navy,  and  confequently  a  very  extenfive  trade 
by  fea.     In  the  compafs  of  a  century,  the  Spaniards 

formed 
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formed  immenfe  and  very  expenfive  undertakings.  The  BOOK 
wars  of  the  low  Countries  and  cjf  the  League  alone  cod 
them  three  thoufand  millions  oflivres.  (131,250,000/.) 
By  thefe  operations,  they  fent  infinitely  more  of  their 
money  abroad,  than  they  have  fince  done  by  trade. 

If  they  had  then  been  obliged  to^uy  the  goods  they 
fent  to  their  colonies,  Europe  would  at  that  very  time 
have  enjoyed  the  treafures  of  America,  as  (he  does  now.' 
In  that  cafe,  Spain  could  never  have  made  prodigious 
armaments  by  fea  and  land,  paid  fo  many  foreign  ar- 
mies, fomented  divifions  in  the  neighbouring  dates, 
fubverted  every  thing  by  her  intrigues,  been  the  mover 
of  all  political  events,  and  the  fird  and  almod  the  only 
power  on  earth. 

The  vifible  decay  of  Spain  may  be  dated  from  the 
total  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  i6rr.  This 
decay  was  fo  rapid,  that  fome  Spanim  writers  propofed 
fchemes  for  the  political  reftoration  of  their  empire,  as 
early  as  the  year  1 619.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a 
vacancy  the  lofs  of  a  million  of  laborious  men  mud 
make  in  their  country,  at  a  time  when  the  nobility,  who 
dill  retained  all  the  prejudices  and  barbarous  privileges 
of  the  Vifigoths,  from  whom  they  boaded  their  defcent, 
threw  all  the  labour  upon  that  clafs  of  men  they  de  f pi  fed, 
though  in  fad  the  mod  ufeful.  The  military,  that  de- 
drudive  profedion,  was  the  only  one  that  was  entitled  to 
any  didin&ion ;  and  the  arts,  which  are  the  fource  of 
affluence,  were  looked  upon  as  ad  ifgrace.  If  there  was  any 
agriculture,  it  was  becaufe  there  were  daves.  If  there 
was  any  trade,  it  was  becaufe  there  were  Jews.  Ladly 
if  Spain  had  any  manufactures,  it.  was  owing  to  tbc 
Moors,  Who  led  a  laborious  life,  and  were  loaded  with 
infamy.  Government  did  not  confider,  that  the  only  Way 
to  keep  the  treafures  of  America  in  the  mother  country, 
was  to  encourage  ihdudry  at  home.  The  only  a&ive 

Vol.  II.  Dd     "  part 
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BOOK  part  of  the  nation,  the  only  fet  of  men  that  could  pro- 
mote that  great  end,  were  ihamefully  banUhed.  In 
vain  did  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  offer  the  government 
twenty  millions,  and  they  would  have  given  three  times 
as  much,  for  leave  to  continue  where  ihey  were  born; 
the  fame  fuperftUion  that  had  doomed  them  to  deftnic- 
tion,  would  not  fuffer  their  cries,  to  be  hea/d.  There 
was  not  one  power  in  Europe  prudent  enough  to  offer 
them  an  afylum,  and  they  were  forced  to  difperfe  in 
Africa  and  Alia. 

Whilst  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  were  flying  to 
thofe  barbarous  coafls,  Spain  was  exulting  in  her  blind 
fanaticiftn ;  and  thought  herfelf  (till  the  richeft  power 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  little  fufpe&ing  that  the  (hips- 
tha£  crowded  her  harbours,  were  but  fo  many  fpunges 
that  were  draining  her  vitals.  When  the  Spaniards- 
perceived  the  diminution  of  their  fpecie,  they  imputed 
it  to  the  lofs  of  fome  India  (hips  that  had  been  caft 
away  in  their  paflage  home,  to  the  taking  of  the  galleons 
by  the  Dutch,  and  to  the  badnefs  of  their  fails.  They 
thought  to  fupply  thefe  deficiencies  by  laying  higher 
duties  on  manufactures  and  artificers.  But  this  burden, 
which  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  many,  was  into* 
lerable  to  the  few  remaining  workmen*  They  fled  to 
Flanders  and  Italy*  01;  ftaid  at  home  and  threw,up  their 
profeffion.  The  filks  of  Valencia,  and  the  fine  wool  of 
Andalufia  and  Caftile,  were  no  longer  manufactured  by 
the  Spaniards.    .  - 

The  treafury  having  no  more  manufactures  to  opprefs, 
now  oppreffed  the  farmers.  The  taxes  levied  upon  agri- 
culture, were  as  ill  judged  as  they  were  various  and  ex- 
ceffive.  Befides  general  duties,  there  was  what  the 
financiers  call  extraordinary  duties,  which  is  a.  mode  of 
levying  money  upon  a  particular  elafs  of  citizens;  a 
kind  of  tax  which  does  no  good  to  the  ftate,  and  ruins 
thofe  who  are  taxed,  to  enrich  the  felfifh  contriver. 

Thefe 
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Tfaefc  refources  proving  inadequate  to  the  urgent  necef-  BOOK 
fities  of  government,  the  financiers  were  called  upon  to 
advance  considerable  fums.  At  that  period  it  was,  that 
they  became  iftafters  of  the  ftate,  and  were  empowered 
to  farm  out  the  feveral  parts  of  their  leafe.  This  in-» 
troduced  a  multitude  of  agents,  and  with  them  nunv- 
bericfs  oppreffions.  The  bye*Uws  that  thefe  rapacious 
men  were  allowed  tQ  enad,  were  but  fo  many,  fnares 
to  entrap  the  hone^  and  credulous.  In  procefs  of  time, 
they  ufurped  the  fove^ign  authority,  and  found  meant 
to  elude  the  royal  tribunals*  to  chufe  private  judges  for 
themselves,  and  to  pay  them.  In  ibort,  they  came  tp 
be  judges  ip  their  own  caufe. 

Th*  owners  of  the  lands  that  were  crufhed  by  this 
tyranny,  either  threw  up  tfceir  eftates,  or  took  no  pains 
to  improve  them.  That  fertile  peninfnla,  which, 
though  fuhje&  to  frequent  droughts,  dill  fed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  and  had  anciently  been  the  granary  of  Rome 
and  all  Italy,  w*s Toon  covered  with  thorns  and  briars. 
They  contraded  the  pernicious  habit  of  fixing  the  price 
of  corn,  and  contrived  to  have  public  granaries  in  every 
commonalty,  which  were  confequently  managed  with- 
out either  fkill  or  hpneity.  Befides,  what  good  could  be 
expe&ed  to  accrue  from  fuch  deceitful  meafures  ?  Who 
could  ever  think  of  hindering  corn  from  fetching  a 
good  price,  in  order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  it ;  to 
make  the  neceffaries  of  life  more  chargeable,  in  order 
to  make  them  cheaper;  or  to  facilitate  monopoly,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  it  ? 

When  once  a  nation  has  begun  to  decline,  it  feldom 
flops.  The  lofs  of  population,  of  the  manufactures,  of 
trade,  and  of  agriculture,  w^s  attended  with  thegreateft 
evils.  Whilft  Europe  was  daily  improving  in  know- 
ledge, and  fill  nations  were  animated  with  ft  fpirit  of 
induftry,  Spain  was  falling  into  ina&ion  and  barbarifm. 

D  d  2  The 
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BOOK  The  duties  paid  at  the  old  cuftom  houfes,  which  were 
"  ftill  fuffered  to  fubfift  in  the  paffage  from  one  province 
to  another,  were  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them*  Even  the  conveyance 
of  money  from  one  to  another,  was  prohibited.  In  a 
ihort  timet  not  the  lead  fign  of  a  road  was  to  be  feen. 
Travellers  were  (lopped  at  the  eroding  of  rivers,  where 
there  was  neither  bridge  nor  boats.  There  was  not  a 
(ingle  canal,  or  one  navigable  river.  The  mod  fuper- 
ftitious  people  in  the  world,  as  to  the  obfervancef  of 
faft  days,  fuffered  their  fifheries  to  drop,  and  bought 
fifh  every  year  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions. 
(525,000/.)  Except  a  few  iil-.built  veffels  deftined  for 
their  colonies,  they  had  not  a  (ingle  national  (hip  in  their 
harbours*  Their  coafts  lay  txpofed  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Barbary  corfairs.  To  efcape  failing  into  their 
hands,  they  were  obliged  to  freight  upon  foreign  bot- 
toms, even  the  avifos  they  font  to  the  Canary  iflands  and 
to  America.  Philip  IV,  with  all  the  rich  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, at  once  found  all  his  gold  turned  to  copper,  and 
was  reduced  to  fet  a  price  to  his  copper  coin,  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  filver. 

These  were  not  the  greateff  grievances  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Spain,  full  of  a  ftupid  and  fuperftitious  vene- 
ration for  the  age  of  her  conqueffs,  fcornfully  rejected 
whatever  was  not  pra&ifed  in  thofe  glorious  days.  The 
Spaniards  faw  all  other  nations  growing  more  enlight- 
ened, more  exalted,  and  more  powerful,  but  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  copy  after  any  of  them.  Their  diftin- 
gui(hing  character  is  the  higheft  contempt  for  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  their  neighbours. 

The  inquifition,  that  tremendous  tribunal,  fet  up  at 
firfl  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  Judaifm  and  Mohammedifm, 
had  proved  fatal  to  arts,  fciences,  and  all  ufeful  know- 
ledge.   Spain  indeed  was  not  difturbed  or  wafted  with 
■  -  religious 
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religious  divifions ;  but  remained  ftupidly  funk  in  the  BOOK 
moft  profound  ignorance.  Religious  difputes,  though 
always  bad  in  themfelves,  at  leaft  exercife  the  mind. 
They  put  men  upon  reading  and  meditating.  They 
make  men  confult  antiquity,  ftudy  hiftory,  and  the  an* 
cient  languages;  hence  arifes  criticifm,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  folid*  tafte.  They  foon  grow  weary  of  the  topic 
that  firft  inflamed  them ;  the  controverfy  is  at  an  end, 
but  the  erudition  remains.  Religious  matters  are  like 
thofe  acid  and  volatile  particles  that  exift  in  all  bodies 
fit  for  fermentation.  They  firft  cloud  the  limpid  liquor, 
but  foon  put  the  whole  mafs  in  motion.  In  this  ferment, 
they  fly  off  or  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  moment  of  de- 
puration comes,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  foft,  plea- 
fan  t,  and  nutritive  fluid.  But  in  the  general  ferment 
of  theological  difputes,  all  the  dregs  were  left  in  Spain. 
Super  ft  it  ion  had  fo  ftupified  the  nation,  that  they  glo- 
ried in  their  blindnefs. 

Instead  of  that  a&ivity  which  could  alone  cpnvey 
life  to  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  wide  dominions  that 
lay  too  much  fcattered,  the  Spaniards  were  fo  flow  in 
all  their  motions,  that  all  bufinefs  was  impeded.  They 
went  through  fo  many  formalities,  and  took  fo  many 
precautions  not  to  be  cheated,  that  they  never  could. 

aa. 

War  was  no  better  managed  than  politics.  A  popu- 
lation which  was  hardly  fufficient  for  the  many  garrifons 
they  kept  in  Italy,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  Indies,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  raife  an 
army  at  home.  At  the  firft  breaking  out  of  a  war  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  troops.  The 
few  Spaniards  who  were  fent  to  fight  along  with  thefe 
mercenaries,  were  fo  for  from  being  able  to  manage 
them,  that  their  own  allegiance  was  frequently  fliaken 
by  this  intercourfe.  They  have  feveral  times  been 
known  to  join  with  the  foreigners,  in  ravaging  the 

D  d  3  provinces 
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BOOK  provinces  that  were  committed  to  their  care  and  protec* 

lV-        tion. 

A  regular  pay  would  infallibly  have  prevented,  or 

foon  put  a  flop  to  this  fpirit  of  fedition.     But  to  pay 

armies,  and  to  keep  them  in  that  dependence  and  fub- 

ordination  fo  necefiary  to  good  difcipline,  government 

iliould  have  fupprefled  that  multitude  of  needlefs  officers, 

who  by  their  fabrics  and  their  oppreflions  abforbed  the 

greateft  part  of  the  public  revenue  \  the  moft  ancient 

rights  of  the  crown  (hould  not  have  been  alienated  for  a 

trifling  confideration,  or  fuffered  to  be  invaded;  nor 

.(hould  the  royal  tmferces  have  been  fquandered,  to  keep 

fptes  and  to  -procure  traitors  In  everyxomitry.    Above 

all  things,  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  Should  j»t  have 

been  made  to  confift  in  granting  penfions  andfuwaifr** 

all  who  had  no  other  claim,  but  that  which  they  derived 

from  their  boldnefs  in  aflring  for  them. 

This  noble  and  criminal  beggary  was  grown  a  ge- 
neral,faflvion.  The  Spaniard,  born  generous  and  grown 
proud,  and  difdaining  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
afpired  after  nothing  but  governments,  prelacies,  and 
the  chief  ports  in  the  magiftracy. 

Those  who  could  not  attain  tothefe  preferments* 
glorying  in  their  proud  indolence,  ftiil  put  on  the  ftyle 
of  the  court,  and  maintained  as  much  gravity  in  their 
idlenefs,  as  a  m ini ft er  abforbed  in  ftate  affairs. 

Even  the  lower  fort  would  have  thought  they  defiled 
their  victorious  hands,  by  proftitutiog  them  to  peaceful 
labours.  The  fields  and  workshops  were  left  to  foreign* 
ers9  who  came  and  enriched  themfelves  by  the  indolence 
of  the  natives,  and  carried  home  a  ftock  to  fertilize  their 
own  lands. 

Men  born  to  no  property,  meanly  preferring  idle  da- 
very  to  laborious  liberty,  eagerly  offered  themfelves  to 
increafe  that  multitude  of  domeftics  that  the  great  kept 
in  their  retinue,  with  that  pomp  which  jnagnificemly 

*  difplays 
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difplays  the  pride  of  the  moft  ufelefs,  add  the  degradati- 
on of  the  mod  neceflary  clafs  of  men.  V 

Those  who  could  tiot  (loop  to  be  menial  fervants, 
and  had  too  much  vanity  to  live  without  forae  diftinc- 
tion,  crowded  into  the  convents,  where  fuperftition  bad 
long  fince  provided  a  convenient  retreat  for  their  laxi- 
nefs,  and  where  folly  west  fo  far  as  to  beftow  diftin&ions 
upon  them. 

Even  the  Spaniards  who  had  decent  fortunes,  chofe 
to  live  fingle,  rather  than  be  aft  the  pains  of  providing 
for  a  family.  Some  who  did  marry,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great ;  they  firft  gave  their  fons  the  fuperfti- 
tious  education  of  the  colleges,  and  at  fifteen,  gave 
them  up  to  the  courtezans,  Thefe  young  people  grew 
old  before  their  time  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  wafted 
their  faculties  in  thefe  infamous  connexions,  which 
they  did  not  even  break  off  whcri  they  entered  into  the 
facred  ties  of  matrimony.  This  ltcentioufhefs  accounts 
for  the  decay  of  population  in  Spain,  where  farrtilies  were 
formerly  as  numerous  as  in  any  other  country. 

Out  of.  this  degenerate  race  were'  taken  the  men  who 
were  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Their  admini- 
ftratioii.  was  anfwerable  to  theft-  education,  being  a 
conflant  (bene  of  idlenefs  a«d  corruption.  They  feldom 
(hewed  any  fenfe  of  virtue  or  equity,  or  the  lea  ft  defire 
of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  thought  of  nothing  but  plundering  the  provinces 
committed  to  their  care,  to  go  and  fquander  their  til*- 
acquired  riches  in  rioting  at  Madrid.  This  wkkednefs 
always  went  unpunished,  though  it  often  occafioned  fe~ 
ditions,  infurre&ions,  confpiracies,  and  fomcttroes  re* 
vokmoas* 

.  Besides  *ll  this,  the  ftates  that  were  united  to  Caftile 
by  marriage  or  conqueft,  helped  to  complete  their  ruin. 
The  low  countries  did  not  bring  in  enough  to  pay  the 
garrifoiHi  that  were  kept  ta  defend   them.    Franche 

Dd  4  Comrt 
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BOOK  Comte*  brought  in  nothing  at  all ;  Sardinia,  Sicily  and 
tj_*^  the  Milanefe  lefs  than  nothing.  The  tributes  of  Naples 
and  Portugal  were  mortgaged  to  ftrangers.  Arragon, 
Valencia,  Catalonia,  Rouffillon,  the  Balearic  iflands and 
Navarre,  pretended  they  owed  nothing  to  the  monarchy 
but  a  free  gift,  which  was  always  fettled  by  their  depu- 
ties, but  feldom  to  the  liking  of  a  rapacious  court,  ex- 
haufted  by  fenfelefs  generofities. 

Whilst  all  was  thus  running  into  confufion  in 
Spain,  the  treafuresof  America,  which  at  firft  had  only 
found  their  way  to  other  European  nations  by  the  con- 
tingencies of  war  and  politics,  now  flowed  into  them  by 
an  eafy  and  peaceable  track.  As  the  mother  country 
could  not  poflibly  fupply  the  wants  of  her  colonies,  this 
b  quickened  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  which  till  then 

9  ^-\    had  been  extremely  confined.  The  natural  owners  of 


■00 


the  riches  of  America  had  little  left  but  the  duties  of  the 
*■  OXFORD  v  fifth,  theindulto,  guarda  coftas,  cuftomsand  commif- 
\//  )  -  *  ^  *,ons  »  wh>ch  ^avc  enhanced  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
^•'-J.!'.-  ties;  but  this  no  further  affeds  the  foreign  merchants, 

than  as  it  reduces  the  confumption ;  for  it  all  falls  upon 
the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  who  are  the  confumers.  It 
is  by  this  means  that  the  gold  and  filver  which  America 
has  poured  into  Europe  have  got  into  many  hands,  and 
are  more  equally  diftributeA 

Ik  vain  were  all  foreign  nations  excluded  from  trading 
in  any  of  the  American  ports,  by  a  fevere  law  ena&ed 
by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  confirmed  by  their  fuo 
ceffors.  The  more  imperious  law  of  neceflity  has  fu- 
perfeded  this  regulation,  which  was  intended  to  be  per- 
petual, and  has  thrown  all  that  trade  into  foreign  hands. 
Out  of  about  fifty  millions  (2,188,000/.)  worth ©f  com* 
modi  ties  and  merchandife  that  are  annually  ihipped 
off  from  Cadiz,  for  the  Weft  Indies,  fcarce  one  eighth 
is  Spani  fit*  property.  The  reft  belongs  to  others  na- 
tions, friends,  or  foes,  ifeirt  in  the  name  of  Spaniards, 

•    »  who 
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who  are  always  true  to  private  perfons  and  always  falfe'B  OOK 
to  the  law.     The  honefty  of  the  Spaniard*,  which 
has  never  been  attainted,  has  been  a  fecurity  to  foreign* 
ers  in  this  trade. 

Government,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
mifchiefs  arifing  from  thefe  perpetual  breaches  of  the 
law,  thought  to  obviate  them  by  a  more  abfurd  one  than 
the  former.  They  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  capital  pu- 
Tuihment,  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  ;  as  if  the 
Spaniards  were  not  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted 
to  buy;  When  the  execution  of  this  law  was  enforced, 
the  Spaniard  who  is  the  faSor  at  Cadiz  for  other  nati- 
ons, delivered  the  bullion  to  fome  bravoes,  called  Me- 
teors, who  being  well  armed,  went  upon  the  ramparts 
with  the  bullion  all  numbered,  and  tofled  it  down  to 
other  meteors,  who  carried  it  to  the  boats  that  were 
waiting  for  it.     They  were  never. difturbed  by  the  fac- 
tors, the  cuftom-houfe  officers  or  the  guards,  who  all 
came  in  for  a  (hare  in  the  fraud,  juftified  by  the  iniquity 
of  the  law  ;  and  the  foreign  merchant  was  never  cheated. 
The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  filver  was  to  fo 
little  purpofe,  that  though  a  prodigious  quantify  came 
over  every  year  from  America,  there  was  very  little  feen 
in  the  kingdom.     Greater  feverity  would  only  have  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  goods,  by  increafing  the. difficulty 
of  paying  for  them.     If,  in  conformity  to  the  ftri&nefs 
of  the  proclamations,  the  delinquent  had  been  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  and  all  his 
goods  forfeited ;  fuch  an  atrocious  deed,  far  from  pre- 
venting, would  only  have  increafed  the  fending  money 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  had  before  been 
content  with  a  moderate  profit,  would  require  more 
when  the  rifque  was  greater,  and  would  have  fent  away 
tnore  money,  that  they  might  get  the  more. 

The  court  of  Madrid  has  at  lad  been  convinced  of 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  tyranny.     The  ancient 

govern-* 
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BOOK  governments,  whfrhadadue  rttpc&ior  the  laws,  Mwtiid 
certainly  have  repealed  any  one,  if  they  had  found  that 
the  obfervance  of  it  was  abfolutely  impofiible;  In  our 
modern  times,  when  kingdoms  are  governed  more  by 
the  caprice  of  administration  than  by  rational  principles, 
Spain  has  only  agreed  of  late  years,  that  the  foreign 
trade  ihould  have  all  the  profit  of  the  goods  it  (hquld 
fend  to  America,  only  paying  three  per  cent.  The 
money  was  to  be  tranfmttted  by  bankers,  fettled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The  objed  of 
the  miniftry  was,  to  make  themfetves  mafters  of  the 
trade  of  piaftres,  and  confequently  of  the  exchaage. 
This  plan,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  extenfive  than 
juft,  has  not  fucceeded.  '  The  agents  they  had  made 
choice  of,  have  betrayed  the  truft  repofed  in  them. 
The  court  of  Spain  has  not  perfifted  in  propping  op 
this  tottering  edifice.  Every  private  man  is  now  at  li- 
berty to  draw  his  money  from  Spain,  upon  paying  the 
accuftomed  duties,  which  in  the  year  1 768  were  advan- 
ced from  three  to  four  per  cent.  If  they  were  more 
moderate,  government  would  derive  greater  advantages 
from  them.  There  are  certain  times  when  the  Spantth 
fmugglers  can  bring  the  piaftres  on  board  the  ftiips,  for 
a  price  below  the  ftated  value  and  it  may  eafily  be  ima- 
gined thofe  opportunities  are  eagerly  feized. 
Caufes  of  Whilst  the  mother  country  was  drooping,  the  coto- 
the  decay  nies  could  not  poffibly  thrive.  If  the  Spaniards  had  im- 
nifli  c<rio-"  derftood  their  trueintereft*  they  would,  perhaps,  on  the 
nies.  fir  ft  difcovery  of  America,  have  been  content  with  efta- 

blifhing  an  honeft  intercourfe  with  the  Indians,  which 
would  have  fettled  a  mutual  dependence,  HhA  reciprocal 
profits  between  the  two  nations.  The  manufactures  of 
the  old  world,  would  have  been  bartered  for  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  the  new;  and  wrought  iron  wouM 
have  been  changed  for  its  weight  of  un Wrought  filver. 
A  lading  union,  the  neceflary  amfequefnee  of  *  peaces 
1  able 
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able  traffic,  would  have  been  eftablifhed  without  blood-  B  O  6  lc 
filed  or  devaftation.  Spain  would  equally  have  been 
miftrefs  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  for  any  nation  that  cul- 
tivates the  arts,  and  does  not  impart  the  procefs  and  ex- 
ercife  of  them,  will  always  have  an  evident  fuperiori- 
ty  over  another  that  buys  their  produce. 

They  did  not  proceed  upon  thefe  principles.  The 
eafe  with  which  they  had  fubdued  the  Indians,  the 
afcendant  that  Charles  V.  a  (Turned  over  all  Europe,  the 
natural  pride  of  ttwquerors,  the  particular  temper  of 
the  Spaniards,  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  ;  all  thefe  and  many  other  caufec,  prevented 
them  from  giving  good  laws,  a  found  adminiftration, 
and  a  folid  bafis  to  their  American  conquefts  at  firft  fet- 
tingtrot.  . 

Thx  depopulation  of  America  was  the  deplorable  ef- 
fect of  this  confufion.  The  firft  fteps  of  the  conquerors 
were  marked  with  ftreams  of  blood.  Aftoniftied  as 
much  at  their  own  victories,  as  the  favages  were  at 
their  defeat,  and  intoxicated  with  their  fuccefs,  they 
Tefolved  to  extirpate  the  people  they  had  plundered.  In- 
numerable nations  vaniflied  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
at  the  arrival  of  thefe  barbarians  ;  and  all  their  abomi- 
nable cruelties  have  been  hitherto  imputed  to  the  thtrft 
of  gold,  joined  with  fanatrcifm. 

But  the  favage  nature  of  man,  which  was  not 
retrained  by  the  dread  of  puniihment,  or  by  any 
fenfe  of  ftiame,  or  awed  by  the  prefence  of  civilized 
witnefles,  might  fo  far  conceal  from  the  Spaniards 
the  image  of  an  organifation  ilmilar  to  their  own, 
an  analogy  which  is  the  bafis  of  all  moral  duties,  as 
to  induce  diem  to  treat  their  new-difcovered  brethcrn 
»s  they  did  the  wild  beads  of  the  other  hemifphere; 
and  to  do  it  with  as  little  remorfe;  that  the  cruelty  of 
the  military  fpirit  is  apt  to  increafe  in  proportion  topaft, 
prefent,  and  future  dangers :  that  the  foldier  is  of  a  more 

fanguinary 
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BOO  Kfanguinarydifpofition  in  remote  countries  than  at  home; 
and  that  the  feelings  of  humanity  will  wear  off,  as 
a  man  goes  further  from  his  native  country.  It  may 
likewife  be  conjeftured  that  the  Spaniards,  who,  on 
their  firft  landing,  were  taken  for  Gods,  might  be  a- 
fraid  of  being  deteQed  and  murdered ;  that  they  mif- 
trufted  the  marks  of  kindnefs  that  were  (hewn  them; 
that  when  once  they  had  begun  to  flied  blood,  they 
thought  their  own  fafety  required  that  they  (hould  pro- 
ceed on  the  fame  plan  ;  that  their  handful  of  men,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  natives,  whofe 
language  they  did  not  underftand,  and  whofe  cuftoms 
and  manners  they  were  Grangers  to,  were  feized  with  a 
panic,  either  well  or  ill  grounded.  But  the  mod  in- 
comprehenflble  circumftance  in  all  this  matter  is  the 
ftupid  barbarity  of  government,  that  countenanced  all 
thofe  horrors,,  and  kept  thofe  profligate  men  in  pay  to 
perfecute  and  deftroy  their  brethren. 

The  Spaniards,  .the  defcendents  or  flavesof  the  Vifi- 
goths,  like  them  divided  among  ft  themfelves  the  defert 
lands,  and  the  men  who  had  efcaped  their  fword.  Mod 
of  thefe  wretched  vidims  did  not  long  furvive,  in  a 
ftate  of  flavery  worfe  than  death.  The  laws  that  were 
ena&ed  from  time  to  time  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of 
their  fervitude,  proved  but  a  fmall  relief.  The  favage, 
proud,  and  rapacious  Spaniards  paid  as  little  regard  to 
the  commands  of  a  monarch  who  was  too  far  remote 
from  them,  as  to  the  tears  of  the  poor  [inferable  Indi- 
ans. 

The  mines  proved  ftill  a  greater  caufe  pf  deftru&ion. 
Ever  fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  had 
attended  to  nothing  but  this  fpecies  of  wealth.  In  vain 
did  fome  fenfible  men,  wifer  than  the  generality  of  the 
age,  exclaim  againft  this  infatuation.  Let  the  gold  re* 
main  where  it  is,  faid  they,  provided  the  furfaceof  the 
earth  the  covers  it  can  but  produce  an  ear  of  corn  that 

will 
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will  make  bread,  or  a  blade  of  grafs  to  feed  your  flieep.  BOOK 
The  only  metal  you  want  is  iros.  Work  it  into  faws, 
hammers,  and  plough-fhares,  but  not  into  murderous 
weapons.  The  quantity  of  gold  requifite  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  exchange  is  fo  little,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  lay  in 
an  immenfe  ftock.  It  is  very  immaterial  whether  a  hun- 
dred ells  of  cloth  are  reprefented  by  a  pound  of  gold  or 
by  twenty  pounds.  The  Spaniards  have  done  like  the  dog 
in  the  fable,  that  dropped  the  meat  out  of  his  mouth 
to  bite  at  the  image  of  it  in  the  water,  and  was  drown- 
ed in  going  after  it. 

Unfortunately  the  Indians  were  the  victims  of 
this  fatal  error.  Thofe  ill-fated  men  were  fent  to  work 
under  ground,  where  they  were  deprived  of  day-light, 
of  free  and  wholefome  air,  of  the  chief  fupports  of  life, 
and  of  the  comfort  of  weeping  with  their  friends  and 
relations  ;  and  were  doomed  to  dig  their  own  graves  in 
thofe  dark  manfions,  which  now  contain  more  alhes  of 
the  dead  than  gold  duft.  If  we  conlider  this  barbarous 
treatment,  we  cannot  but  be  aftonilhed  to  hear  the  co- 
vetous and  ftupid  Spaniards  complain  that  the  Indians 
will  not  tell  them  of  feveral  mines  they  have  discover- 
ed both  before  and  fincc  the  conqueft.  Thofe  wretch- 
ed people  would  only  multiply  the  means  of  their  own 
deftruaion,  by  betraying  the  fecret  they  have  received 
from  their  fathers,  or  that  chance  has  thrown  in  their 

way. 

Thb  unhappy  Indians  whom  chance  had  fubmitted 
to  the  yoke,  have  therefore  fled  in  great  numbers  from 
the  lands  they  cultivated  for  their  rapacious  matters, 
and  taken  refuge  among  the  favages  who  wander  in  the 
forefts  and  deferts  of  the  Cordeleras.  Thofe  impene- 
trable receffes  are  become  the  afylum  of  multitudes  b£ 
Indians,  who  conftantly  threaten  the  Spanifh  provinces 
with  fudden  invafion  or  open  war.  They  contract  a 
ferocioufnefs  in  thofe  rough  climates,  which  makes 
them  fo  formidable,  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  oblig- 
ed 
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B  O  O  K  ed  to  forfake  fome  very  rich  mines,  that  lay  within 
*  •  reach  of  their  inroads.  The  deficiencies  in  their  po- 
pulation* occafioned  by  the  barrennefsof  the  foil,  the 
want  of  forecaft,  and  of.  the  refources  of  fociety,  are 
made  up  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  fugitives,  who  fiy 
from  European  tyranny.  It  is  in  thefe  mountains  that 
a  race  is  fecretly  regenerating,  which  will  one  day  af- 
fert  their  lawful  rights,  and  recover  their  liberty  and 
property  out  of  the  cruel  and  rapacious  hands  of  the 
ufurper ;  and,  perhaps,  that  day  is  not  far  off. 

Another  caufe  of  depopulation  is,  that  the  Euro- 
peans have  taught  them  new  wants,  whilft  they  robbed 
them  of  the  means  of  fatisfying  them.  Before  the  con- 
queft,  the  Indians  went  naked,  or  made  their  own  gar- 
ments, which  was  their  employment,  and  a  kind  of 
trade.  Their  whole  care  was  to  cultivate  a  field  of 
maize.  They  had  no  occafton  for  money,  and  all  their 
traffic  confided  in  exchanging  one  thing  for  another. 
Since  the  Indian  has  been  taught  to  live  in  fociety,  he 
muft  have  lodging  and  food,  and  often  have  recourfe 
to  foreign  goods  for  his  clothing.  For  want  of  arts  and 
trades,  be  is  unable  to  purchafe  thefe  necefTarict.  He 
fails  into  a  ftate  of  defpondency ;  and  if  he  did  not,  his 
labour  would  hardly  bring  in  enough  for  his  unavoida* 
ble  expences;  fo  that,  the  luxury  ant]  the  poverty 
which  opprefs  him,  have  reduced  him  to  the  neceuity 
of  living  in  a  folitary  manner,  and  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  his  pofterity. 

This  caufe  of  depopulation  brought  on  another  ftill 
more  dreadful,  which  made  all  Europe  ihudder.  The 
celebrated  Drake,  having  taken  the  town  of  St.  Domin- 
go in  1586,  found  that  the  iflanders  were  grown  fqdef- 
perate,  that,  rather  than  fee  their  children  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  they  were  unanimoufly  come 
to  a  refolution  to  have  no  connexion  with  their  wives. 
This  is  the  only  inffonce  of  the. kind  ever  recorded  in 
htflory*  and  a. (landing. monument  of  Spanifli  tyranny, 

which 
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which  not  only  (hed  the  blood  of  tht  fathers,  but  pre-  BOOK 

vented,  the  exiftence  of  the  unborn*    What  elfe  could  t ! 

the  Americaps  oppofe  to  the  thirft  of  deftru&ion  than 
this  horrid  vow  of.  ceafing  to  regenerate  ? 

From  this  period  there  feemed  to  be  a  curfe  upon* 
the  land.  Th$  empire  founded  by  thofe  barbarous  con- 
querors foon  fell  to  pieces.     Profligacy  made  a  rapid 
progrefs.    The  mod  important  fortrefles  mouldered 
away.    The  country  was  left  without  arms  or  maga- 
zines.   The  foldicrs  who  were  neither  exercifed,  fed, 
nor  cloathed  became  .beggars  or  thieves.    The  very 
elements  of  war  and  navigation  were  forgotten;  and 
the  very  naipes  of  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  thofe- 
two  neceflary  arts. 

Trade  was  but  the  art  of  cheating.  The  gold  *nd 
filver,  which  were  to  go  into  the  kings  coffers,  were 
continually  pilfered*  and  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of 
what  they  fhould  have  been.  All  brders  of  men*  cor* 
rupted  by  avarice,  joined  to.  hinder  truth  from  reaching 
the  throne,  or  to  frve  the  prevaricators  who  were  ob- 
noxious to.  the  law.  The  higheft  and  loweft  magi ftrates 
always  a&ed  in  concert,  to  fupport  each  other  in  their, 
injuftice. 

The  confufion  occafioned  by  all  thefe  robberies,  in* 
troduced  the  fatal  expedient  of  all  ill-governed  ftates, 
that  of  numberlefs  taxes ;  as  if  government  were  deter- 
mined to  difcourage  induftry  at  any  rate. . 

Ignorance  kept  pace  with  injuftice.  "  I  faw,  fays 
'.«  a  celebrated  traveller,  the  very  fame  fentence  pafled 
"  in  one  and  the  fame  tribunal,  and  almoft  within  the 
"  fame  hour,  in  two  cafes  that  were  directly  oppoike. 
«c  All  endeavours  to, make  the  judges  underftand  the  dif- 
u  ference  was  tp  no  purpofe.  At  lad  the  chief  judge*. 
"  filming  to  be  convinced,  rofe.  up,  and  tucking  up  his 
11  whiikers,  fwore  by  the  holy  virgin,  and  all  the  faints*- 
"  that  the  Engliftx  Lutherans  h*d  run  *way  mihpope 

"  JuJIinian's 
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BOOK*.  Jujlinian9$  books,  which  he  always  made  ufe  of  to 
,."  try  intricate  caufes:  but  if  thofe  dogs  (hould  ever 
'•  come  again,  he  would  have  them  all  burnt. 

The  fame  traveller  relates  that  "  one  day  Ovid's 
C|  Metamorphofes  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Creole,  he 
*f  carried  it  to  a  friar,  who  under  flood  no  more  of  it 
"  than  himfelf,  and  made  the  inhabitants  believe  it 
"  was  an  Englifh  bible :  he  proved  it  by  the  prints 
'*  he  (hewed  them  at  every  Metamorphofis,  faying;  fee 
*\  how  thofe  dogs  worlhip  the  devil,  and  how  he  tranf- 
*♦  forms  them  into  beads.  Then  the  pretended  bible 
"  was  thrown  into  a  fire  kindled  on  purpofe;  and 
**  the  monk  made  a  long  oration,  which  confided  of 
*'  thankfgivings  to  St.  Francis  for  this  lucky  difcovery." 
As  ignorance  is  always  favourable  to  fuperftition, 
the  mimfters  of  religion,  without  being  more  enlight- 
ened than  others,  took  the  lead  in  all  bufinefs.  As  they 
were  lefs  liable  to  punishment,  they  were  always  the 
firft  to  violate  all  principles  of  equity,  and  all  rules  of 
morality  'and  decency.  The  beft  among  them  were 
traders,  and  the  reft  took  advantage  of  their  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power  to  extort  from  the  Indians  all  they  were  pof- 
ftffed  of.  A  Spaniih  monk  who  did  not  make  at  leaft 
a  hundred  thoufand  livres  (49375/.)  in  a  fhort  trip  to 
America  was  reckoned  an  ill  manager.  Their  rapaci- 
oufnefs-  was  often  voluntarily  gratified  at  their  arri- 
val by  prefents  of  immenfe  value.  One  would  have 
imagined  that  America  had  been  conquered  for  no  o- 
ther  purpofe  than  to  ornament  the  churches  and  to  en- 
rich the  clergy. 

-  The  hatred  that  commenced  between  the  Spaniards 
born  in  America,  and  thofe  who  came  from  Europe, 
completed  their  ruin.  The  court  had  imprudently  laid 
the  foundation  of  thefe  unhappy  divifions.  The  Creoles 
were  reprefented  to  them  as  little  better  than  barbarians, 
and  much  the  lame  as  Indians.    They  thought  they 

could 
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tbtfld  not  depend  upon  their  (kill,  their  courage  or  their  B  OO  K 
fidelity,  and  therefore  determined  to  exclude  them  from 
all  places  of  truft  and  profit.  They  were  offended  at 
this  injurious  refolution.  Par  from  endeavouring  to 
footh  them*  thofe  who  were  inverted  with  authority  over 
them,  made  it  their  bufintfs  to  cxafperate  them  by 
mortifying  partialities.  This  produced  art  inveterate  ha- 
tred between  the  two  clafles,  one  of  which  was  loaded 
with  favours,  and  the  other  ftigmatized  with  difgrace. 
This  animofity  has  broke  out  more  than  once  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  endanger  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country  in  the  new  world ;  and  will  fome  rime  or  other 
occafion  a  revolution.  Thefe  revolutions  will  certainly 
take  place,  and,  perhaps,  are  not  far  off;  for  the  clergy* 
on  both  tides,  who  have  adopted  the  fame  hatred  and 
animofi ties,  will  never  forego  them,  and  will  endeavour 
according  to  the  fpirit  that  has  always  aduated  them  to 
make  the  people  irreconcileable. 

Since  the  acccflion  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the 
throne  of  Charles  V.  thefe  disorders,  and  the  evils  arifing 
from  them,  have  abated  a  little.  The  nobility  do  not 
affed  thofe  high  airs  of  royalty  which  often  perplexed 
the  government.  The  management  of  public  affairs  is 
not  now  confined  to  perfons  of  high  birth,  but  is  given 
to  men  in  favour,  men  of  fortune  or  of  merit.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  general  and  provincial  revenues  of  Spain, 
which  a  deteftable  adminiftration  had  reduced  to  lefs 
than  eight  millions  (350,000/.)  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  laft  century*  now  brings  in  72,656,805  livres. 
(3,178^735/.  4/.  id.i)  This  happy  change  which  be- 
gan by  the  mother  country*  extended  afterwards  to  the 
colonies.  The  three  departments  that  are  intruded 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  in  Europe,  have 
gradually  loft  fomething  of  that  evil  fpirit  which  fee  me  d 
to  prefide  over  their  proceedings.    The   council  for 

Vol.  II.  E  e  Indian 
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*  rv°  ^  Indian  affairs  being  removed,  takes  better  care  of  their 

t_r-v^j  government  and  prefervation.    The  contraction  re* 

moved  from  Seville  to  Cadiz,  manages  their  trade  with 

greater  (kill.  The  coiifula,te,  which  takes  cognizance  of 

the  differences  arifing  between  the  merchants  trading  to 

that  part  of  America,  and  is  appointed  to  watch  over 

the  maintenance  of  their  privileges,  has  acquired  a 

greater  degree  of  afiivity  and  knowledge. 

These  firft  fteps  towards  a  reformation  muft  bean 

1^e^s .     encouragement  to  the  Spanifh  mintftry  to  hope  they 

ought1*?0    Wli'  attain  to  a  gopd  adminiftration,  when  once  they  are 

employ  to    acquainted  with  the  true  principles,  and  employ  the 

vlf  PX0Per  means-    The  character  of  the  nation  is  not  an 

invincible  obfta,cle  to  this  change,  as  it  is  too  generally 
thought  to  be.  fautotence  is  not  fo  natural  to  them  as 
ive  imagine.  If  we  look  back  to.  the  times  when  this 
unfavourable  prejudice  was  6rft  conceived,  we  (hall  find 
that  this  langour  did  not  extend  to  every  thing ;  and 
that  if  Spain  was  idle  at  home,  flic  was  not  fo  abroad, 
but  was  inceffantly  disturbing  the  repofe  of  her  neigh- 
bours Her  idlenefs  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from 
foolifli  pride.  Btfaufe  the  nobility  did  nothing,  the  peo- 
ple imagined  it  was  noble  to  do  nothing.  They  all 
wanted  to  enjoy  tjhe  fame  prerogative;  and  the  ftarved, 
half-naked  Spaniard*  carelefly  fitting  on  the  ground, 
looks  wUh  pity  on  hjs  neighbours,  who  are  well  clothed, 
l^ve  well,  work,  and  laugh  at  his  folly.  The  one  ddpifies 
from  a  mptive  of  pride*  what  the  others  feek  after  from 
vanity ;  the  conveniences  qf  life,.  The  climate  makes 
the  Spaniard  abftemious,  and  indigence  renders  him. 
more  fo.  The  mpnk'ifh  fpirit,  which  has  long  governed 
him,  makes  a  virtue  of  that  poverty  which  is  the  refirft 
of  vice.  As  he  has  nothing,  he  covets  nothing;  but  he 
hates  work  ftill  more  than  he  defpifes  riches: 
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That  poor  and  proud  people  have  nothing  left  of  B  O  O  It 
their  ancient  charafter,  but  an  immoderate  fondnefs  for  t  __1 
every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  grandeur.  They 
muft  be  flattered,  with  chimerical  ideas,  and  with  an 
immenfe  profpeft  of  glory.  The  fatiafadion  they  (eel 
in  depending  on  none  but  the  crown  fince  the  abatement 
of  the  grandees,  makes  them  receite  ait  that  comes  from 
the  court  with  refpeft  and  confidence.  This  powerful 
influence  might  be  made  fubfervient  to  their  happinefs. 
Some  means  might  be  contrived  to  perfuade  them  that 
labour  is  honourable,  and  the  nation  will  foon  become 
again  what  it  was  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  in 
thofe  glorious  times,  when,  without  any  foreign  aid, 
Spain  threatened  the  liberties*  of  all  Europe. 

When  the  imagination  of  the  people  is  once  properly 
direded,  and  they  are  brought  to  Unfit  at  their  proud 
ina&ton,  oth*r  evils  muft  be  attended  fa.  The  1119ft 
dangerous  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  the  want  of 
population*  Well-governed  colonies  will  naturally  in* 
create  the  population  of  the  mother  country,  which  on 
her  fete  promotes  tke  iacreafe  of  theirs,  by  ftipptving 
them  with  advantageous  jnarts  for  the  produce  of  their 
induftry.  It  is  oh  this  plan,  alike  interefting  to  huma- 
nity and  found  policy,  that  the  more  enKghtened  nati- 
ons of  Europe  have  formed  their  fetttements  in  Ameri- 
ca. This  wife  and  noble  defign  has  in  all  parts  been 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  Spain  alone,  which  had  formed 
herfyftem  in  a  darker  age,  has  feen  her  population 
decreafe  at  home,  in  proportion  as  her  pofleAotis-  in* 
creafed  abroad 

When  the  d'rfproportion  between  the  extent  of  a 
territory  and  its  inhabitants  is  not  extreme,  the  balance 
may  be  gradually  reftored  by  aQivity,  oeconteny,  great 
encouragements  given  to- matrimony,  and  a  long  peace. 

Ee  3  Spain, 
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B  ^v°K  Spain,  wkofc  population,  in  the  year  1747,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  794239590  fouls,  including  1809046 
ecclefiaftics;  and  who  has  now  in  her  colonies  little 
more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  the  population  there 
was  foon  after  the  conqueft,  cannot  remedy  this  evil 
either  at  home  or  abroad  without  new  and  extraordinary 
efforts.  To  increafe  the  laborious  clafles  of  men,  there 
muft  be  a  redu&ionof  the  clergy,  which+like  enervates 
and  devours  the  (late.  Two  thirds  of  her  military 
forces  muft  be  difmifled,  and  reftored  to  the  arts;  fince 
her  connexion  with  France,  and  the  weaknefs  of  Por- 
tugal, no  longer  render  them  neceffary.  As  their  clear 
revenue  is  112,000,000,  (4,900,000/.)  and  the  (landing 
out-goings  are  but  96,000,000,  (4,200,000/.)  govern* 
ment  muft  think  ferioufly  of  eafmg  the  people,  as  foon 
as  their  poflefiions  in  both  hemifpheres  are  extricated 
from  that  confufioh  into  which  they  had  been  thrown, 
byjtwo  whole  centuries  of  incapacity,  ignorance  and 
tyranny.  Above  all  things,  the  infamous  tribunal  of 
the  inquifition  muft  be  aboliftied,  which  feems  to  be 
levelled  equally  againft  the  monarch  and  the  people, 
by  keeping  both  under  the  yoke  of  ftuptd  and  blind 
fuperftition. 

Superstition,  whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of  it,  . 
prevails  among  all  nations,  whether  rude  or  civilized. 
No  doubt  it  proceeds  from  the  fear  of  evil,  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  its  caufes  or  of  its  remedy.  At  lead  this 
is  enough  to  imprint  it  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  The 
calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  (icknefs,  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, deftrudive  phenomena,  all  the  latent  caufes  of 
pain  and  death,  are  fo  uriiverfal  on  earth,  that  it  would 
be  very  furprifing  if  man  had  not  been  deeply  afieded 
by  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 

But  this  natural  fear  muft  always  have  increafed,  or 
have  been  magnified  in  proportion  to  ignorance  and  fal- 
libility. 
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fibility.  •  It  mud  have  given  rife  to  the  worlhip  of  the  B  O  O  K 
element*  that  do  moft  mifchief  on  earth,  fuch  as  inun- 
dations, conflagrations  and  plagues ;  the  worlhip  of  ani- 
mals, whether  venomous  or  voracious,  but  always  hurt- 
ful; the  worlhip  of  men  who  have  done  the  greateft 
mifchief  to  mankind,  of  conquerors,  of  fortunate  impof- 
tors,  of  the  workers  of  prodigies,  apparently*  good  or 
bad ;  the  worfliip  of  invifible  and  imaginary  beings  fup- 
pofed  to  lie  concealed  in  every  inftrument  of  mifchief. 
Meditation  and  the  ftudy  of  nature  mud  have  infenfibly 
leffened  the  number  of  thefe  invifible  agents,  and  the 
human  mind  mud  have  rifen  from  idolatry  to  theifm; 
but  this  laft  fimple  and  fublime  idea  will  always  have 
remained  imperfed  and  confufed  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  and  mixed  with  a  multitude  of  errors  and  fan- 
cies. 

Revelation  had  confirmed  the  pure  doftrine  of 
one  only  being;  and,  perhaps,  a  more  incorrupt  religion 
would  then  have  been  eftabliflied,  had  not  the  northern 
barbarians,  who  poured  in  upon  thefeveral  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  them  their  own 
facred  prejudices,  which  could  not  be  difpelled  but  by 
other  fables.  Unfortunately  chriftianity  was  preached 
to  minds  incapable  of  understanding  it  thoroughly. 
They  would  not  embrace  it,  unlefs  it  was  attended  with 
that  pomp  and  (hew,  of  which  ignorance  is  fo  fond. 
Intereft  loaded  and  disfigured  it  more  and  more,  invent- 
ing every  day  new  do&rines  and  miracles,  which  were 
the  more  revered  as  they  were  lefs  credible.  The  nati- 
ons, engaged  during  twelve  centuries  in  dividing  and 
contefting  about  the  feveral  provinces  of  univerfal  mo* 
narchy,  which  one  nation  had  formed  in  lefs  than  two 
hundred  years,  admitted  without'  examination  all  the 
errors  which  the  priefts,  after  much  controverfy,  had 
agreed  to  teach  the  multitude. 
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B  op  k  But  the  clergy,  too  numerous  to  agree  long,  lad 
cheriflied  the  feeds  of  divifion,  which  they  muft  fooner 
or  later  communicate  to  the  people.  The  time  came 
when  the  fame  fpirit  of  ambition  and  avarice  that 
devoured  the  whole  church,  rofe  up  with  great  ani- 
molity  againft  many  fuperftitions  that  were  untverfally 
adopted. 

As  it  was  from  cuftom  that  the  people  had  received 
all  thofe  puerile  notions  with  which  they  had  fullered 
themfelves  to  be  toothed,  and  aa  they  were  not  at- 
tached to  them  from  national  principles  or  party  fpirit, 
thofe  who  were  maft  rntarefted  tnfupparting  them,  were 
unable  to  defend  them,  when  they  were  attacked  with 
that  fteadinefs  that  was  calculated  to  fix  the  attention 
of.  the  pubic.  But  nothing  fo  much  promoted  the  refor- 
mation of  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  the  liberty  they  grant- 
ed to  every  one  to  examine  and  pafs  his  own  judgment, 
upon  the  religious  principles   he   had    been   taught. 
Though  the  multitude  was  incapable  of  undertaking 
this  difcuflion,  every  one  was  proud  of  managing  his 
own  concerns  in  fo  great  and  important  an  affair.  The 
commotion  was  fa  general,  that  it  is  not  improbable  the 
new  opinions  would  every  where  have  triumphed  over 
the  old,  had  not  the  magistracy  thought  it  their  intereft 
to  item  the  torrent.  Implicit  obedience  was  as  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  the  fupreme  magilkracy,  as  for 
that  of  religion,  and  was  the  furefl  foundation  of  its 
authority.  Monarch*  were  afraid  that  thofe  who  had 
once  overturned  the  old  and  firm  foundations  of  Ro- 
mifh  hierarchy,  might  nejt  proceed  to  examine  into 
their  own  prerogatives.    The  republican  (pint  which 
naturally  fpread  itfelf  among  the  reformed,  contributed 
to  increafe  this  diftroft. 

Th£  kinga  of  Spain,  more  jealous  of  their  power 
than  other  fovereigns*  endeavoured  to  fiipportif,  by  eft a^ 
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bliihing  a  more  uniform  fydem  of  fupef  ftition.  They  B  00  K 
were  not  aware  that  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  an 
unknown  Being  cannot  be  ail  alike.  In  vain  did  reafon 
expofttilate  with  thofe  weak  monarch**  ^Hedging  that 
no  power  had  a  right  to  prefcribe  to  men  what  they 
were  to  think ;  that  foeiety,  in  ord^r  td  fupport  itfelf, 
is  under  no  neceffity  of  reftraining  the  freedom  of  thte 
foul ;  and  that  to  compel  men  to  fubfcribe  to  certain 
Articles  of  faith,  is  to  exa£t  a  falfe  oath,  which  makes  a 
man  a  traitor  to  his  confidence*  in  order  that  he  may  be 
a  faithful  fubjed;  and  that  a  citizen  who  ferves  his 
country,  is,  in  a  political  light,  preferable!  to  him  who 
is  orthodox  to  no  purpofe.  Thefe  permanent  and  incon- 
tedable  principles  were  not  attended  to.  They  were 
overruled  by  theprofped  of  a  great  advantage,  and  dill 
ifiore  by  the  furious  outcries  of  a  multitude  of  fanatical 
priefts  who  delayed  not  to  affume  the  fupreme  authority. 
The  prince,  become  the  flave  of  thefe  priefts,  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  fubjeds  to  their  caprices;  tofufferthem 
to  be  bppreffed,  and  to  become  idle  fpedators  of  the 
cruel  tie*  exercifed  againft  thtm.  From  that  time  fuper- 
Altiotis  manners,  beneficial  only  td  the  priefthood,  be- 
came prejudicial  to  fociety.  A  people  thus  corrupt  and 
degenerate,  vtrere  the  mod  cruel  of  all  people.  Their 
obedience  to  the  monarch  was  fubordinate  to  the  will  of 
the  prieft;  who  opprefled  every  other  power,  and  was  in 
fa&  the  fovereign  of  the  date. 

Inaction  was  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a  fu per- 
dition that  enervated  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul.  The 
proj££fc  which  the  Romans  formed  from  their  very  in- 
fancy of  becoming  maders  of  the  world,  fhewed  itfelf 
even  iiv  their  religion.  It  was  Vi&ory,  Bellona,  For- 
tune,  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  Rome  herfelf, 
that  were  their  gods.  A  nation  that  aimed  at  treading 
to  their  fteps,  and  thought  of  becoming  conquerors, 
adopted  a  roookifh  government,  which  has  dedroyed 
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BOOK  every  profped  of  fuccefs,  and  will  effectually  prevent 
their  reftoration  either  in  Spain  or  in  America,  unlefs 
this  kind  of  government  itfelf  is  totally  fubverted.  The 
fuppreflion  of  the  inquifition  mud  certainly  haften  this 
great  change ;  and  it  is  pleafing  to  think  that  if  the  court 
of  Madrid  will  not  determine  upon  this  neceflary  ftep, 
they  will  one  day  be  compelled  to  it  by  a  humane  con* 
queror,  who  will  infert  it  as  the  firft  article  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  that  the  autos-da-fe  Jballbe  abolijbed  in  all  the 
Spanijb  dominions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Though  this  meafure  is  neceflary  towards  the  refto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  it  is  not  alone  fufficienr. 
Though  Spain  has  been  more  afliduous  to  conceal  her 
weaknefs,  than  (he  need  have  been  to  acquire  ftrength, 
the  world  is  not  unacquainted  with  her  infirmities. 
They  are  of  fuch  long  (landing,  and  of  fo  deplorable 
a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  without  foreign 
aids.  If  (he  will  but  fubmit  to  accept  them,  (he  will 
Toon  fee  her  provinces  in  both  hemifpheres  filled  with 
new  inhabitants,  who  will  bring  with  them  a  thoufand 
branches  of  induftry.  The  northern  and  fouthern  na~ 
tions,  a£tuate4  by  that  paflion  of  riches  which  is  the 
charaderiftic  of  our  age,  will  flock  to  the  regions  that 
are  thrown  open  to  their  emulation.  The  fortune  of 
the  public  will  keep  pace  with  private  fortunes.  Thofe 
of  foreigners  will  become  national  wealth,  if  thofe  who 
have  amafled  them  can  enjoy  them  with  fuch  fafetv, 
comfort  and  diftin&ion,  as  to  forget  their  native 
country. 

If  the  Spaniards  mean  to  bring  this  great  work  to 
a  fpeedy  iflue,  they  mud  not  only  admit  (Irangers  of 
their  own  perfqafion,  but  encdurage  every  fed  without 
diftin&ion  to  come  and  fettle  among  them.  They  have 
too  long  thought  that  liberty  of  conference  muft  be 
founded  on  the  mod  monftrous  impiety,  and  that  tole* 
ration  was  even  impolitic*  as  the  fundamental  princi* 
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pie  of  all  fefits  was  to  deteft  one  another,  and  fooncr  B  O  O  K 
or  later  to  diftrad  the  governments  where  they  multi- 
plied. If  the  heathen  had  reafoned  in  this  manner, 
chriftianity  would  never  have  been  eftablifhed  ;  at  lead 
it  is  evident  that  their  perfections  againft  the  founders 
of  our  religion  would  need  no  apology. 

When  the  Spaniards,  have  once  got  people  to  work, 
they  will  employ  them  in  the  moft  advantageous  man- 
.ner.  They  were  grieved  to  fee  the  treafures  of  Ame- 
rica go  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals  and  enemies,  and 
imagined  the  only  way  to  keep  fome  at  home,  would  be 
to  revive  their  own  manufadures.  Thofe  of  their 
writers  upon  finance  who  have  iniifted  upon  this  fyftem, 
appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  wrong*  As. long  as  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  poffeffion  of  thofe  manufaQures  which 
ferve  to  fupply  the  demands  of  America,  (hall  attend 
to  the  prefervation  of  them,  the  manufadures,  which 
may  be  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed  in  other  parts,  will 
fcarce  be  able  to  vie  with  them.  They  may  poflibly  pro- 
cure the  materials  and  workmanihip  as  cheap,  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  they  can  work  as  quick,  and  at- 
tain to  the  fame  degree  of  perfection.  Nothing  could 
effeft  this  great  change,  but  fuch  a  revolution  as  would 
remove  the  beft  foreign  workmen  and  the  moft  fkilful 
artifts  to  Spain.  Till  this  period  arrives  which  does  not 
feem  very  near,  any  attempts  that  are  made,  will  not 
turn  out  fuccefsfully.  Avery  inftru&ive  experiment  has 
been  made  of  this  point,  when  the  exportation  of  un- 
wrought  goods  was  prohibited.  •  The  prohibition  on 
filks  only  jerved  to  Jeffen  the  goodnefs  of  them,  the 
working  of  them  was  negle&ed,  and  would  have  total* 
ly  fallen,  had  not  government  wifely  reftored  trade  to 
its  ancient  freedom. 

We  may  go  further  ftill,. and  venture  to  affirm, 
that  though  it  fhould  be.  in  the  power  of  Spain  to 
procure  a  fecurity  in  the  manufaAur.es  refpeding 
articles  of  luxury,  flie  ought  not  to  do  it.    A  tranflent 
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B  O  O  fc  fuccefs  would  be  attended  with  irretrievable  mini.  Let 
us  for  once  fuppofe  that  the  monarchy  can  farniih  all 
the  commodities  that  are  wanted  in  her  colonies ;  the 
immenfe  treafures  this  trade  will  bring  in*  will  all  center 
in  home  circulation,  and  the  coflfequeflct  will  be,  that 
money  will  fink  in  value.  This  plenty  of  eafli  will 
certainly  occafion  a  dearnefs  of  provifions,  and  enhance 
the  price  of  labour.  There  will  be  no  proportion  left 
between  Spain  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Theft* 
as  they  will  be  able  to  afford  their  commodities  cheaper* 
will  force  the  Spaniards  to  take  them*  becaufe  an  exor- 
bitant profit  will  (Surmount  every  obftade.  The  latter, 
wanting  employment*  muft  go  and  feek  it  elfewhere, 
and  Spain  will  at  once  lofe  her  iriduftry  and  her  popu- 
lation. 

Since  then  it  is  impoflible  that  the  Spaniards  (heuld 
keep  the  whole  produce  of  the  American  mines  in  their 
own  hands,  and  as  they  muft  unavoidably  (hare  it  with 
the  reft  of  Europe*  their  whole  policy  muft  tend  to 
preferve  the  greateft  (hare,  to  keep  the  balance  inclining 
to  their  fide*  and  not  to  make  their  owrt  advantages  ex- 
ceffive,  that  they  may  be  permanent.  This  fuperiority 
will  be  fecored  by  the  pradice  of  the  neceffarj  arts* 
and  the  plenty  and  goodnefs,  of  their  natural  produ&i- 
on*. 

The  Spanifh  miniftry  have  been  aware  of  this,  but 
have  been  mriftaken  in  thinking  that  the  manufaduitl 
were  the  chief  promoters  of  agriculture.  It  is  an  un- 
deniable trurh,  that  the  manufactures  do  promote  the 
culture  of  lands.  They  are  even  neceffary,  wherever 
the  expenc*  of  carriage  flops  the  err  eolation  and  coo- 
iumption  of  the  produce*  fo  that  the  cultivator  is  at  a 
lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  commodities.  Bttf  iA  dft  other 
cafes,  the  cultivator  can  do  without  the  encouragement 
of  the  manufadnres.  ff  he  can  but  difpofe  of  his  pro- 
duce, he  cares  little  whether  it  is  fof  loc&>  cbrrfumptton, 
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or  for.  trade  and  exportation,  and  will  go  on  with  his  B  0  0  K 
tillage. 

Spain  annually  fells  for  exportation,  in  wool,  filk, 
oil,  wine,  iron  and  kali,  to  the  amount  of  above  thirty 
millions,  (14312,500/.)  Thefe  exports,  mod  of  which 
cannot  be  replaced  from  any  foil  in  Europe,  are  fufcep- 
tibic  of  great  increafe,  and  might,  probably,  be  more 
than  doubled.  They  will  fuffice,  independent  of  the 
Indies,  to  pay  for  all  the  foreign  goods  that  can  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  nation.  We  grant  that  by  thus  fending 
their  unwrought  produce  abroad,  they  will  increafethe 
population,  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  other  nati- 
ons; but  they  will  chcrifli  a  more  certain  and  more  be- 
neficial kind  of  induftry  at  home.  Their  political  ex- 
iftence  will  foon  claim  a  relative  fuperiority,  and  the 
cultivating  nation  will  have  the  advantage  over  the  ma- 
nufacturing nations. 

America  will  greatly  enhance  this  fuperiority ;  and 
will  be  beneficial  to  Spain,  both  by  her  gold  and  filver, 
and  by  her  commodoties. 

It  appears  from  the  moft  moderate  computation,  that  Meant 
thofe  valuable  colonies  have  poured  into  the  mother  which 
country,  from  1492  to  1740,  that  is,  in  the  compafi  sP*in 
of  248  years,  upwards  of  9000,000,000  of  piaftres,  ^"employ 
(2,025,000,000/.)  the  fmalieft  part  of  which  has  re-  for  the  re- 
mained to  the  natural  owners ;  the  reft  has  fpread  all  ^nt  of  its 
over  Europe  *9  or  been  carried  into  Afia.  From  the  firft  colonies, 
of  January  1754  to  the  laft  day  of  December  1764, 
we  need  not  truft  to  conjecture.    Within  that  period, 
Spain  has  received, 

From  Vera  Cruz,  in  gold,  3,1 51,354  piaftres  5 
reals;  (709,054/.  15/.  ni.)  and  in  filver,  85,899,307 
piaftres  2  reals.  (19,327,344/.  2/.  2d.) 

From  Lima,  in  gold,  10,942,846  piaftres  3  reals ; 
(2,462,140/.  8/.  94/.)  in  fiber*  24,868,745  piaftrts  3 
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From  Buenos  Ayres,  in  gold,  2,142,626  piaflres 
3  reals;  (482,090/.  18/.  gd.)  \n  filver,  10,326,090  pi- 
aftres 8  reals.  (2,323,370/.  5/.  8rf. 

From  Carthagena,  in  gold,  10,045, I&8  piaftres  8 
reals;  (2,260,165/.  8/)  in  filver,  1,702,174  piaftfes 3 
reals.  (382)989/.  4/.  gd.) 

From  Honduras,  in  gold,  37,254  piaftres  9  reals; 
(8,382/.  8/.  3</)  in  (ilver,  677,444  piaftres  7  reals. 
(152,425/.  2/.! d.) 

From  the  Havannah,  in  gold,  656,064  piaftres  3 
reals  ;  (147,614/.  9/  9*/.)  in  (ilver,  2,639,408  piaftres  2 
reals.  (593,866/.  17/.  2d.) 

From  Caracca,  in  gold,  52,034  piaftres  3  reals; 
(11,707/.  1 5/.  4</.)  xn  (ilver,  276,002  piaftres  6  reals. 
(62,100/.  12/.  6d.) 

From  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  in  gold,  526 
piaftres  5  reals;  (118/.  9/.  1  id.)  in  filver,  31 7*521  piaf- 
lres 1  real.  (71,442/.  5/.  id,) 

From  Campeachy,  Cumana,  and  Maracaibo,  in 
gold,  91,564  piaftres  6  reals.  (20,602/.  1/.  6d.) 

This  makes  in  all  27,027,896  piaftres  in  gold, 
(6,081,276/.  7/.)  and  126,798,258  piaftres  8  reals 
(28,529,608/.  5/.  Bd.)  in  filver.  Thefe  two  fums 
put  together,  amount  to  a  total  of  153,826,154  pi- 
aftres 8  reals.  (34,610,884/.  12/.  Sd.)  This  fum  di- 
vided by  eleven,  will  (hew  that  the  returns,  upon  an 
average,  have  been  13,984,185  piaftres  and  3  fourths. 
(3,146,441/.  19/.)  To  all  thefe  riches  muft  be  added 
thofe  that  are  not  regiftered  to  avoid  paying  duty, 
which  may  amount  to  fomewhat  more  than  one 
fourth  of  what  is  regiftered ;  and  it  will  appear 
that  the  mother  country  annually  receives  from  her 
colonies  about  feventeen  millions  of  piaftres,  or 
19,250,000  livres.  (about  3,904,600/.) 

There  would  be  a  poffibility  of  increafing  this  pro- 
duce.   For  this  purpofe  the  government  (hould  fend 

over 
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over  to  America  forae  perfons  (killed  in  metallurgy,  and  B  OO IC 
abate  fomething  of  the  terms  on  which  they  allow  the 
working  of  the  mines.    But  this  would  be  only  a  tran- 
sient advantage,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  gold  and 
filver  are  not  riches,  but  only  the  representatives  of 
them.    Thefe  figns  are  very  durable,  as  they  ought  to 
be  to  anfwer  their  destination.  The  more  they  are  mul- 
tiplied, the  more  they  k>fe  of  their  value,  becaufe  they 
reprefent  fewer  things.     In  proportion   as   they  are 
grown  more  common  fince  the  difcovery  of  America, 
every  thing  is  grown  twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  as 
dear  as  before.    The  produce  of  the  mines  has  been . 
worth  lefs  and  lefs,  and  the  expence  of  working  them 
has  been  continually  increasing.     The  balance,  which 
inclines  more  and  more  to  the  lofing  fide,  may  fo  far 
deftroy  the  equipoife,  that  it  may  be  found  neceflarv  to 
drop  this  fource  of  wealth.    But  at  all  events,  it  will 
be  advifeable  to  render  thefe  operations  more  fimple, 
and  to  try  every  poiTible  method  to  make  this  labour  lefs 
definitive  to  the  human  race  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 
There  is  another  fource  of  profperity  for  Spain,  which 
will  be  fo  far  from  decaying,  that  it  will  daily  gather 
new  Strength  ;  and  that  is  agriculture. 

All  nations  have  found  it  dangerous  to  allow  the 
efiabliihment  of  mariufa&ures  in  their  poffeflions  in 
America,  but  tbey  have  all  encouraged  culture  by  every 
poflible  means.  If  Spain  adopts  fo  rational  a  principle, 
(he  will  probably  fave  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  that 
are  annually  expended  in  the  (ingle  article  of  fpices.  It 
is  hardly  poflible  that  in  all  that  vaft  extent  of  land  and 
that  variety  of  climates,  there  Should  not  be  fome  fpots 
in  America  fit  for  the  culture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nut- 
meg, and  other  aromatics  of  Afia.  It  is  certain  that 
cinnamon  grows  at  Quito,  and  cultivation  might  give  it 
the  properties  it  wants. 

Whether 
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BOOK,  Whether  thefe  experiment!  fucceed  or  not,  they 
may  certainly  cultivate  coffee,  which  b  more  and  more 
ufed  in  Europe ;  cotton,  which  our  manufachirei  are 
frequently  in  want  of;  and  fugar,  which  Spain  boys  to 
the  amount  of  about  five  millions  (218,750/.)  a  year, 
whereas  (he  ought  to  fupply  alLEnrope  with  it, 
.  Many  province*  of  Meitco  formerly  produced  ex- 
cellent filks,  which  were  manufa&iKed  at  Seville.  This 
commodity  has  been  loft,  by  (he  many  obftruSkms  that 
were  thrown  in  its  way  -%  but  It  might  eafily  be  revived 
and  improved. 

The  Vicuna  woot  is  in  great  requeft  in  all  nations. 
What  the  fleets  bring  home,  falls  far  fljort  of  the  de- 
mand. The  fort  of  fheep  that  bears  this  fine  wool* 
might  eafily  be  multiplied  in  the  climate*  that  arefirleft 
for  them. 

Ths  exceflive  dearnefs  of  cochineal,  and  the  great 
demand  there  is  for  it  every  where,  poiats  out  to  Spain 
the  neceffity  of  multiplying  it. 

But  what  ought  abov*  all  things  to  be  encouraged,  is 
the  vine  and  the  olive  tree,  the  cultivation,  of  which  is 
not  allowed  only  m  one  part  of  Peru.  Some  fmall 
wandering  nations  might  be  fixed  by  this  labour.'  If 
they  were  properly  dtftriboted,  they  would  ferve  to 
eftabiifli  an  intercourfe  between  the  feveral  eotonics, 
now  feparated  by  imtnenie  and  uninhabited  regroas. 
The  laws,  which  have  no  power  over  men  who  are  »t 
too  great  a  diftance  from  each  other  and  from  the  ma* 
giftrate,  could  then  be  enforced.  Commerce  would  not 
be  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  impofiibility  of  con- 
veying tbe  goods  to  the  place  of  their  detonation*  ere* 
at  a  great  ejpence.  In  cafe  of  a  war,  early  aerie* 
would  be  given  of  the  danger,  and  fpeedy  and  effeSaal 
affiftance  procured.  If  Spain  were  hereby  deprived  of 
fome  few  exports,  this  trifling  lofs-  would  be  greatly 

over- 
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overbalanced  by  the  mod  folic)  advantages.  The  eafieft  BOOK 
part  of  the  labour  we  recommend,  would  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  natives,  who  are  too  indolent,  and,  perhaps  too 
weak  to  go  through  harder  work.    The  reft  would  be 
referved  for  the  more  a&ive  robuft  African  (laves. 

This  foreign  aid  was  thought  of  in  the  firft  years 
after  the  difcovery  of  America,  but  was  foon  prohibited 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  blacks  corrupted  the 
Americans,  and  might  excite  them  to  revolt.  Las 
Cafas,  who  inceflantly  laboured  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  Indians,  obtained  a  repeal  of  that  law,  as 
thinking  it  prejudicial  to.  their  preservation.  At  that  pe- 
riod, a  favourite  obtained  an  exclufive  grant  for  carry- 
ing four  tbgufand  negroes  to  the  Leeward  iftands.  He 
fold  "his  privilege  to  the  Genoefc,  wh*made  an  ill  ufe 
of  their  monopoly.  This  odious  trade  was  fucceflively 
in  the  bands  of  tbe  Caftilians,  the  Portuguefe,  the 
French,  and  the  Engliik  It  is  at  laft  come  back  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  carry  it  oa  in  the  lead  advantageous 
way  for  the  intereft  of  their  country.  Their  mofl 
dangerous  enemies  become  their  agents,  and.  all  their 
connections  are  with  Britiih  fubjeQs, 

I?  political  confideiations  can  juftify  a  trade  fo  repug- 
nant to  humanity,  Spain  ought  to  caixy  it  on  without 
the  ajfiftajice  of  foreigners ;  endmwft  not.  bo  difcouraged 
by  the  want  of  farts  on  the  coaQ  of  Africa.  This 
obftacle  may  be  furmounjted  by  receiving  direfily  from 
the  Eaft.  Indies  the  commodities;  that  are  fit  far  thofe 
barbarous  regions.;  by  gifting  bounties,  to  encourage 
the  iutrodu&ipn  of  negroes  intQ  the  Spamfl*  colonies, 
inftead  of  clogging  it  with  duties.  Then  thofe  coun- 
tries, which  have  fo  logg  been  in  *  drooping  condition, 
wilt  all  revive;  and  their  produce,  which. at prefent 
does  not  exceed  twenty-ftvtn  or  twenty-eight  millions 
of  Uvrea  (on  aq  average  1^3,125/.)  a  year,  wilt  know 

no 
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BOOK  bounds,  but  fuch  as  will  be  prefcribed  by  the  whole 
'     confumption  of  Spain  and  of  all  Europe. 

When  government  has  put  the  working  of  the  mines 
upon  a  better  footing,  and  improved  the  culture  of  the 
American  provinces,  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to 
will  be,  how  to  convey  thofe  riches  to  the  mother 
country.  Experience  mud  have  taught  her  that  the  vi- 
gilance of  her  guarda  codas,  and  the  fidelity  of  her 
commanders  are  often  and  eafily  eluded  by  the  contra- 
band trade. 

All  the  nations  whofe  fettlements  are  within  reach 
of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  have  always  fopght,  by  fraudu- 
lent means,  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  treafureS 
and  produce  of  that  indotent  nation.  The  Portuguefe 
have  turned  their  views  towards  the  river  Plata  ;  the 
Danes,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  upon  the  coaft  of 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello.  The  fubje&s  of  Great 
Britain,  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  all  thofe  ways, 
have  found  in  the  ceffions  made  to  them  by  the  laft 
treaty,  a  ready  way  of  getting  a  larger  (hare  of  thofe 
rich  fpoils.  Tbey  have  all  carried  their  point,  by  de- 
ceiving or  bribing  the  guarda  coftas ;  but  the  Engltfh, 
fure  of  being  countenanced  by  government,  have  open- 
ly and  by  force,  in  full  peace,  carried  on  an  illicit  trade 
into  foreign  countries,  which  in  their  own  ispunilhed 
with  death.  This  kind  of  trade  is  fo  openly  authori- 
zed by  their  naval  force,  that  there  is  adually  a  public 
contract  between  the  navy  and  the  merchants,  whereby 
the  man  of  war  is  intitled  to  five  ptr  cent,  on  the  fate 
made  by  the  interloper,  as  a  reward  for  protecting 
him. 

The  governors  are  {till  more  remifs  in  their  duty 
than  the  guarda  codas.  Though  corruption  is  carried 
beyond  all  bounds  in  Spain,  it  is  (till  worfe  in  the  In- 
dies. From  the  viceroys  down  to  the  lowed  cuftom- 
houfe  officers,  not  one  goes  to  America  with  the  leaf* 

principle 
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principle  of  patriotifm  about  him.  They  have  all  bought  BOOK 
their  places ;  and  are  defirous  of  making  the  mod  of  ^  *^ 
them ;  every  one  is  in  hade  to  make  his  fortune,  the 
only  motive  that  induced  him  to  leave  his  country ; 
every  one  will  have  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the 
danger  he  has  expofed  himfelf  to  by  a  change  of  cli- 
mate. They  muft  improve  every  inftant  of  time,  as 
they  feldom  keep  their  places  longer  than  three  or  five 
years.  One  would  think  the  court  of  Madrid,  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevent  this  extortion,  has  fought  to  ren- 
der it  lefs  odious,  by  making  it  more  general. 

Every  mode  of  acquiring  riches  is  deemed  lawful. 
The  moft  common  is  to  permit  the  contraband  trade, 
and  even  to  be  concerned  in  it.  It  is  eafy,  expeditious 
and  pleafant.  In  America  none  oppofe  it,  becaufe  it 
fuits  every  perfon.  If  the  complaints  of  fome  European 
merchants  reach  the  court,  the  matter  is  foon  hufhed 
up  by  fome  timely  gratuities  to  minifters,  confeffors, 
miftreffes,  or  favourites.  The  delinquent  not  only.ef- 
capes  punifhment,  but  is  rewarded.  Nothing  is  fo  well 
eftabliihed  or  fo  generally  known  as  this  pra&ice.  A 
Spaniard  juft  returned  from  America,  where  he .  had 
filled  an  important  poft,  was  complaining  to  a  friend 
of  the  injurious  reports  that  were  fpread  concerning 
the  difcharge  of  his  truft.  If  you  are  Jlandered,  fays 
his  friend)  you  are  undone ;  but  if  your  extortions  are  not 
exaggerated)  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  part  of 
the  plunder,  and  you  will  enjoy  the  remainder  peaceably  > 
and  even  with  credit. 

The  queftion  is  how  to  eradicate  abufes  of  fuch  a 
long  (landing*  As  long  as  the  management  that  has 
given  rife  to  them  (hall  fubfift,  the  fmuggler  will  carry 
on  his  trade,  and  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  prevent  it 
will  proteft  him.  Spain  will  never  reftore  good  order, 
but  by  lowering  the  duties,  and  altering  her  method  of 
intercourse  with  her  colonies. 

Vol.  II.  Ff  The 
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The  Spaniards,  whofe  fituatton  will  not  admit  of 
their  manufacturing  all  they  warn  to  fupply  their  Ame- 
rican colonic*,  muft  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  la- 
bours of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  muft  confider 
themfelves  as  merchants  in  the  midft  of  manufacturers. 
They  muft  fupply  them  with  materials ;  pay  them  a 
reafonable  price  for  their  labour,  by  making  a  propef 
allowance  for  the  additional  vahie  their  induftry  has 
given  to  the  natural  productions ;  and  then  they  itttift 
difpofe  of  them  to  the  beft  advantage  to  the  fevenrf 
confumers. 

These  maxims  are  too  6mple  to  have  efeaped  them ; 
but  they,  have  made  a- wrong  application  of  them.  They 
have  always  been  mifled  by  their  wants  or  their  eager- 
nefs  after  gain.     They  have  constantly  feparated  the  in- 
ttrefts  of  the  crown  fron*  tfcofe  of  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, have  found  no  impropriety  in  laying  the  duties  too 
high*    None  of  their  miniftera  feein  to  have  considered, 
that  the  richer  of  the  people  are  the  true  riches  of  the 
ilate.     FofiWy,  they  may  have  been  fo  blind  as  to  ima- 
gine, th*fc  di©  burden  of  tbefe  duties  fell  upon  the  ori- 
ginal owner*  of  the  goods.   We  can  hardly  doubt  their 
aaiflg  opon.thi*  principle*  when  we  fee  that  every  inti- 
mation for  towering  the  duties  ha*  been  reje&ed,  as 
mikious  to  tbt\.  monarchy.    That  pernicious  fptrit  of 
finance,  which  fpoifevirore  and  more  the  trade  of  Eu- 
rope, has  damped  the  drreflfc  inttrcourfe  that  was.  for- 
merly carried  on  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.    The  contraband  trade  has  grown  brvfleer  hr 
proportion  a$  the  dfeties  have-  been  raffed;  but  it  will 
be  put  an  end*  to,  whenever  the  tariff  is.  fettled  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  navigation  is  freed  from  thofe- fal- 
ter!* which  impede  its  progrefik 

Tmos  e  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  common  method 
of  fleets  and  galleons  is  the  beft,  have  been  mifled  by 
cuftom,  which  is  fo  apt  to  govern  the  opinions  of  moil- 
w  *  *  .       :  -      •  men. 
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men.  They  were  not  aware  that  this  tedious  method  S  0  0  K 
would  fieceflafily  prove  deftru&ive.  The  illicit  traders, 
informed  by  their  emiffaries  of  the  wants  of  the  colo* 
hies",  atid  abundantly  provided  with  all  they  can  be  in 
fieed  of,  always  arrive  Before  the  Spariifii  (hips,  who, 
finding  the  ftorehoufes  full,  are  forced  to  fell  under 
prime*  cdfl  ;  or,  which  is  ftiH  worfe,  cannot  fell  at  all. 
If,  to  prevent  fhb  inconvenience,  they  are  fent  out 
feter,  this  is  art  additional  encouragement  to  the  frnug- 
gfefs,  Who  are  always  alert,  and  continually  pouring  in 
ffefh  ftfp  plies. 

To  prevent  this  ruinous  competition,  if  has  ofteri 
beetf  propofed  to  the  Spariifti  government  to  eftablifli 
trading  companies*  fdf  the  commerce  of  Anferica;  but 
the  court  of  Madrid  has  always  rejected  this  fcheme, 
a*  a  pernicious  rhonbpoly,  woffe,  perhaps,  tbari  the  fo- 
ktsitton  of  an  illicit  trade.  Though  ignorant  of  the 
froe  principles,  they  were  fenfible  that  exciufive  privi- 
leges,  always  prejudicial  even  to  the  moft  active  nati- 
6ti$9  fftuli  necerfafily  prove  ruinous  to  one,  whofe  in- 
dtfftVy  is  riot  fufiiciently  quickened. 

Nothing  but  an  entire  freedom  in  the*  trade  from 
Cadiz,  can  pat  £n  efte&ual  flop  to  ImuggHng,  and  give' 
commerce  alt  the  fcope  it  will  admit  of.  It  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  Spain,  as.  well  as  of  all  other  nations  that 
have  colonies  in  America,  to  carry  thither  great  quan- 
tities of  the  produce  aridcommoditie^of  Europe,  and  to 
bring  home  much  6f  tfhofe  o?  America,  Thefe  riteafures' 
are  itifeparibly  eoirneiied.  T*he  one  is  imporfibla  with- 
out  the  other,  and  both  are  inconfirterit  with  rerttrffrtt. 

The  cotortfe*  will  ftnd  a  great*  advantage  hi  this  fyf- 
tettt,  tvhidh  Wtff  brhfg  plenty  into  their  ports.  A  ccata- 
jtetitidn  arttotfg  many  fellers,  ever  was  and  ever  will  b* 
art  advantage  to  the  buyer. 

BPr  this  happy  change',  the  frtother  Country  wiltapp&fe 
the  murniors  of  foihe  peffotis,  who  have  gto^n  tfifcofH 

Ffa.  tented 
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B  °\V*  K  tcntcd  either  becaufe  they  have'  been  left  unprovided 
with  the  neceflaries  of  life*  or  have  been  forced  to  pay 
an  extravagant  price  for  them.  The  cheapnefs  of  all 
commodities  will  occafion  the  fall  of  fome  manufactures, 
which  had  been  fet  up  out  of  mere  neceflity,  and  which 
could  not  fafely  be  put  down  by  authority.  She  will 
turn  the  labours  of  induftry  towards  agricultute,  which 
will  then  become,  as  it  ought  to.  be,  the  mod  profit- 
able employment.  Laftly,  (he  will  double,  and,  per- 
haps, treble  her  navigation,  which  is  now  fo  flow  in 
its  operations,  as  to  endanger  public  property,  and  too 
often  expoie  it  to  fall  into  th£  hands  of  an  enemy. 

All  the  European  nations  that  are  concerned  in 
this  trade,  will  carry  it  on  to  better  advantage.     If 
the   method   of  carrying  it  on   by  a  fleet  of  (hips, 
which  limits  the  quantity  of  goods  that  may  be  (hipped 
at  Cadiz,  is  more  favourable  to  the  few  merchants 
concerned  in  that  bufinefs,  a  freedom  to  every  one 
to  fend  over  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  on  paying  the  du- 
ties, will  reduce  the  price  and  increafe  the  confumprion 
of  the  commodities.    More  tTade  will  then  be  carried 
on  in  Europe.     The   profit  of  each  nation  will  be 
greater,  though  that  of  each  private  man  will  be  lefs. 
The  firft  of  thefe  advantages  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  laft. 

We  are  fenfible  that  this  Free  trade,  which  we  think 
abfolutely  neceffary,  will  no  fooner  be  opened,  but  it 
will  be  carried  to  excefs  by  a  boundlefs  emulation!  This 
mufl  be  expected  from  the  eagernefs  and  imprudence 
of  the  merchants.    Perhaps,  jt  may  be  beneficial.  The 
mother  country  will  have  exported  a  greater  quantity 
of  her  produce,  and  received  richer  returns.    The  colo- 
lyfts,  encouraged  by  the  cheapnefs  of  the  goods,  will 
allow  themfelves  fome  indigencies  they  never  could  yet 
afford*  will  feel  new .  wants,  and  confequently  will  ap- 
ply them(elves  to  new  labours.     Traders,  after  fome 

loffes, 
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lofles,will  be  more  circumfpefi  and  more  diligent.  Even  BOOK 
fuppoling  that  too  great  a  competition  could  ever  be  a 
real  evil,  it  could  never  be  a  lading  one.  To  endea- 
vour to  prevent  it  by  laws  that  would  be  deftru£tive  of 
all  freedom,  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  hap- 
py revolution  by  a  perpetual  oppreflion.  As  foon  as 
Spain  is  undeceived*  the  trade  of  her  colonies  will  no 
longer  be  a  mere  monopoly,  her  religion  mere  fuper- 
ftition,  and  her  government  abfolute  tyranny.  Her  good 
example  and  a  happy  rivalfhip,  may,  poffibly,  induce 
Portugal,  which  has  hitherto  (hewn  very  little  more 
prudence  than  Spain,  to  adopt  the  fame  plan  of  refor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  Brazils. 


1U 
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BOOK        V 

SettlemtM  *fthe  P^rtugueji  in  tbs  frazils.   Tie  waes  $bej 
btvtfuftmntd  ibera.  Produce  and  riches  if  thai  colony. 


BOOK  TJ  R  AZIL  is  an  immenfe  continent  in  South  Ame- 

._V*  X/  rtca.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 

Difcovery  tne  Amazons,  on  the  South  by  Paraguay,  on  the  weft 

of  the  Bra-  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  that  divide  it  from  Peru, 

*iU  by  the  amj  on  the  cajj  by  tj,e  northcrn  ocean.     The  extent  of 

guefc.         the  fea  coaft  is  fuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues.     The  inland  parts  are  too  little  known  to 
-  brm  £pn  any  eftimate  of  their  extent.     A  fucccffion  of  hills 
'        runs  all  along  from  north  to  fouth,  from  whence  ifliie 
many  large  rivers,  fome  of  which  fall  into  the  ocean, 
and  fome  into  the  Plata. 

If  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  in  14991  had 
turned  his  courfe  to  the  fouth,  when  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Oroonokd,  he  could  not  have  failed  of 
finding  the  Brazils;  but  he  chofe  to  fteer  to  the  north- 
weft,  towards  the  gulph  that  lies  between  that  river  and 
Florida.  The  fettlements  already  made  there,  the  gold 
they  produced,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  a  way  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  were  fo  many  inducements  to  purfue  that 
track. 

Peter  Alvarez  Cabral  had  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing that  difcovery  the  following  year  by  chance.  That 
Portuguefe  admiral  was  going  with  a  fleet  beyond  the 
C$p$  of  Good  Hope.  To.  avoid  falling  in  with  the 
calms  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  he  kept  fo  far  out,  that 

be 
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he  came  within  fight  of  an  unknown  land  lying  to  weft-  8  0  0  K 
ward.  He  was  driven  thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and 
anchored  on  the  coaft  in  the  1 5  th  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, at  a  place  which  he  called  Porto-Seguro.  He 
took  poffeffion  of  the  country,  but  made  no  fettlement 
in  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Brazil,  becaufe  the  Brazil 
wood  was  the  moil  valuable  produ&ion  of  that  country 
to  the  Europeans,  who  ufed  it  in  dying. 

As  this  country  had  been  difcovered  in  going  to  the 
Indies,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a  part 
of  them,  it  was  at  firft  comprifed  under  the  fame  de- 
nomination, but  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation 
of  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe  went  to  the 
India  by  the  eaft,  and  to  the  Brazils  by  the  weft. 
This  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  America,  and 
the  Americans  were  very  improperly  called  Indians. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  names  of  places  and  things,  ac- 
cidentally given  by  ignorant  men,  have  always  perplex- 
ed philosophers*  who  have  been  defirous  of  tracing  their 
origin  from  nature,  and  not  from  cafual  circumftances, 
merely  acceflbry,  and  oftentimes  quite  foreign  to  the 
natural  properties  of  the  objeQs  denoted  by  them.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  ftrange,  for  inftance,  than  to  fee  Eu- 
rope tranfplanted  into  America,  and  there  regenerated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  names  and  forms  of  our  European 
cities,  and  in  the  laws,  manners,  and  religion  of  our 
continent. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  ordered  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of 
the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafts  of  Brazil,  but 
finding  the  country  afforded  neither  gold  nor  filver*  they 
defpifed  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fend  thither  none  but 
men  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  abandoned  women. 

Two  (hips  were  fent  every  year  from  Portugal,  to  ^cc~u£ tof 
scarry  the  refufe  pf  the  kingdom,  tp  this  new  world,  coionifts 
and  to  briag  home  parrots,  and  woods  for  the  dyers  Tent  by 
and  cabinet  makers.    Ginger  was  afterwards  added,  but  ^JjJJ?*1 

F  f  4  was  Brazils. 
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trade. 

Asia  was  then  the  great  objed  of  purfuit.  It  was 
the  high  road  to  fortune  and  preferment.  The  Splendid 
exploits  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  wealth  they  brought 
from  India,- gave  their  nation  fuch  a  Superiority  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  as  every  individual  wiihed  to  partake 
of.  The  enthufiafm  was  general.  No  perSon,  indeed, 
went  over  voluntarily  to  America ,  but  thofe  unfortunate 
men  whom  the  inquifition  had  doomed  to  deftruc- 
tion  were  added  to  the  convids  already  tranfported 
thither. 

The  Portuguefe  have  always  entertained  the  moft 
inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Spaniards.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  national  antipathy,  which  is  of  fo  long  a 
(landing  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  and  fo  con- 
firmed that  it  can  never  be  expeded  to  fubfide,  they 
have  borrowed  moft  of  their  maxims  from  a  neighbour, 
whofe  power  they  dreaded  as  much  as  they  detefted 
their  manners.  Whether  from  a  fimilarity  of  climate 
and  temper,  or  from  a  conformity  of  circumftances, 
they  have  adopted  the  very  worft  of  their  institutions. 
They  could  not  imitate  any  thing  more  horrid  than  the 
inquifition. 

This  bloody  tribunal,  ereded  in  Spain  1482,  by  a 
mixture  of  policy  and  fanaticifm,  under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  lfabella,  was  no  fooner  adopted  by  John 
III,  than  it  (truck  terror  into  every  family.  To  efta- 
bliih  its  authority,  and  afterwards  to  maintain  it,  no 
lefs  than  four  or  five  hundred  victims  were  annually 
Sacrificed,  a  tenth  of  whom  were  burnt  alive,  and  the 
reft  banifhed  to  Africa  or  to  the  Brazils.  The  fury  of 
this  tribunal  was  particularly  exerted  againft  thofe  who 
were  fufpeded  of  psederafty :  a  crime  of  later  date  in  the 
kingdom,  and  not  uncommon  in  thofe  hot  climates, 
where  celibacy  prevails.    It  alfo  profecuted  Sorcerers, 

the 
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the  exiftence  of  which  was  believed  and  dreaded  in  B  O  O  K 
thofe  times  of  ignorance,  and  the  number  of  them  mul- 
tiplied all  over  Europe,  by  the  credulity  and  bigotry  of 
a  barbarous  age.  The  Mahometans,  though  greatly 
decreafed  fince  they  had  loft  the  empire,  were  alfo  per- 
fecuted  by  the  inquifition;  and  more  efpecially  the 
Jews,  becaufe  they  were  the  richeft. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Jews,  who  had  long 
been  confined  to  a  little  wretched  corner  of  the  earth, 
were  difperfed'by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  took  re- 
fuge in  Portugal.      There  they  multiplied  after  the 
Arabs  had  conquered  Spain,  were  fuffered  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  not  excluded  from 
public  offices*  till  that  country  had  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence.    This  firft  a&  of  oppreffion  did  not  prevent 
twenty  thoufand  Jewift  families  from  removing  thither, 
when  after  the  conqueft  of  Grenada,  the  catholic  kings 
compelled  them  to  quit  Spain  or  change  their  religion. 
Each  family  paid  twenty  livres  (17/. 6d)  for  the  liberty 
of  fettling  in  Portugal.     Superftition  foon  induced  John 
H.  to  aggravate  the  fufferings  of  that  perfecuted  na- 
tion :  he  demanded  of  them  20,000  crowns,  (2,625/.) 
and  afterwards  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.     In 
1496,  Emanuel  baniflied   all  thofe  who  refu fed  to  em- 
brace the  Chriftian  religion  ;  thofe  who  complied  were 
reftored  to  their  freedom,  and  foon  engrofled  the  Afiatic 
trade,  which  was  then  commencing.  The  eftablifhment 
of  the  inquifition  in  1548  proved  a  check  to  their  a3i- 
vity.     Their  miftruft  was  increafed  by  the  frequent 
confifcations  made  by  that  odious  tribunal,  and  by  the 
taxes  which  government  extorted  from  them  from  time 
to  time.     They  were  in  hopes  of  purchasing  fome  tran- 
quillity, hy  furnifliing  Sebaftian   with  250,000   livres 
(about  10,940/.). for  his  African  expedition;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  that  imprudent  monarch  came  to  an 
untimely  end.    Philip  II,  who  foon  after  extended,  his 

dominion 
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V*  jcQs  as  were  defcended  from  a  Jew  or  a  Moor,  (hould 
be  excluded  from  all  ecclefiaftical  or  civil  employments. 
This  mark  of  infamy,  with  which  all  the  new  Chris- 
tians were  branded,  gave  them  fuch  a  diiguft  for  a  coun- 
try where  even  the  fortunes  of  the  richeft  could  not  fe- 
cure  them  from  meeting  with  mortifications,  that  they 
removed  with  their  wealth  to  Bourdeaux,  Antwerp* 
Hamburgh,  and  other  towns  with  which  they  had  regu- 
lar connections.  This  emigration  was  the  occafion  of 
a  great  revolution,  fpread  that  ioduftry  into  other  coun- 
tries, which  till  then  had  centered  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  deprived  thofe  two  nations  pf  the  advantages 
the  one  derived  from  the  Eaft>  aj)d  the  other  from  the 
Weft  Indies, 

Before  thefe  laft  periods,  the  Jews  who  had  been 
(tripped  of  their  property  by  the  inquifition,  and  baniihed 
to  the  Brazils,  were  yet  not  totally  for  fake  n.  Many 
found  kind  relations  and  faithful  friends ;  others,  who 
were  known  to  be  honeft  and  induftrious  men,  obtained 
credit  from  merchants  of  different  nations,  whom  they 
had  formerly  dealt  with,  who  advanced  them  money. 
Thefe  helps  enabled  them  to  cultivate  fugar-canes, 
which  they  firft  procured  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira. 

This  commodity,  which  till  then  had  been  fo  fcarce 
as  to  be  confined  to  medicinal  ufes,  became  an  article 
of  luxury.  Princes,  and  the  rich  and  great,  were  all 
eager  to  procure  themfelves  this  new  fpecies  of  indulg- 
ence. This  circumftance  proved  favourable  to  Brazil, 
and  enabled  it  to  continue  increafmg  its  culture.  The 
court  of  Lifbon,  notwithftanding  their  prejudices,  be- 
gan to  be  fenfible  that  a  colony  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  mother  country,  without  producing  gold  or  filver. 
They  now  looked  with  lefc  contempt  upon  an  immeftfo 
region  that  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  which 
they  had  always  eonfidered  as  a  mere  common  drain,  fit 

only 
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only  to  tarry  off  the  filth  of  the  monarchy.    This  fet-  B  o^o  R 
tlemept,  which  had  been  wholly  left  to  the  management 
ofth^coionifts,  wasnpw  thought  to  deferve  fomekind 
of  adminiftration,  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Soufa 
was  fent  thither  in  I$49i  to  regulate  and  fupcrintend  it. 

T*"*  able  governor  begin  by  reducing  thefe  men, 
who  had  always,  lived  in  a  Hate  of  anarchy,  into  proper 
filbordination*  and  bringing  their  Scattered  plantation* 
clofer  together  ;  after  which,  he  applied  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire fame  lights  refpe#ing  the  natives;  with  whom  he 
knew  he  muft  be  inceflantly  engaged ,  either  in  traffic  or 
in  war.    It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  accomplish  this. 

B&A3H«  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  feme  of  which  in- 
habited the  forests,  and  others  lived  in 'the  plains  and 
along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habitations,  but 
many  more  led  a  roving  life.  Mod  of  them  had  no  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  Thofe  that  were  not  divid- 
ed by  inceflant  wars,  were  fo  by  hereditary  hatred  and 
jealoufy,  Some  lived  by  hunting  and  fifliing,  others  by 
agriculture,  AH  thefe  caufes  muft  have  produced  a  vi- 
able difference  in  the  employments  andcoftoms  of  thefe 
feveral  nations ;  yet  their  general  chara&er  was  very 

fimiUr. 

Th*  Brazilians  in  general  are  of  the  fize  of  the  Eu~  Charaaer 
ropeans,  but  not  fo  flout.    They  are  fubjea  to  fewer  » nd  cu£ 

r         *  ,  .    .  *  •  .  toms  or 

diftempers, .»«d  lt  x*  no  uncommon  thing  among  them  theBra- 
tp  live  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.    Formerly  they  zilians. 
wore  no  clothing  at  all,  but  fince  our  invafion,  they 
cotmtnonly  cover;  the  middle  part  of  their  bodies.    The 
ornaments  of  the  women  differ  from  thofe  of  the  men, 

for  .*h«y  wc*r  l^e*r  ^a*r  CJttrwiely  lQnB>  whereas;  the 
naen  cut  theirs  quite  ihort ;  the  women  wear  bracelets 
of  tare*  of  a  beautiful  white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the 
fame;  the  woro«n  paint  their  faces*  and  the  meo  their 

bodies 

Though 
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Thougji  the  language  of  the  Topinambous  is  ge- 
nerally fpoken  all  along  the  fea  coafts,  yet  every  nation 
on  that  vaft  continent  has  its  own  peculiar  idiom.  Some 
of  thefe  languages  are  faid  to  be  emphatical,  but  they 
are  all  very  much  confined  ;  not  one  of  them  has  any 
words  to  exprefs  abftraft  and  univerfal  ideas.     This  pe- 
nury of  language,  which  is  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  South  America,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  little 
progrefs  the  human  undcrftanding  has  made  in   thofe 
parts.     The  analogy  of  words  in  the  feveral  languages, 
(hews  that  the  tranfmigrations  of  thofe  favages  have 
been  frequent.     Poflibly,  by  comparing  their  language 
with  thofe  of  Africa,  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of  Europe, 
the  origin  of  the  Americans  may  one  day  be  traced,  af- 
ter the  long  and  fruitlefs  fearch,  which  has  hitherto  em- 
ployed the  labours  of  fo  many  learned  men. 

In  ancient  times  the  food  of  the  Brazilians  was  very 
fimple.  It  might  have  been  expeSed  to  have  admitted  of 
greater  variety  when  they  came  to  be  acquainted  with 
our  domeftic  animals  ;  yet  thofe  who  live  by  the  fea  fide 
ftill  continue  to  feed  upon  the  fhell-fifti  they  pick  up  on 
the  ftiore.  Along  the  rivers,  they  always  live  by  fi(h- 
ing,  and  in  the  forefts  by  hunting.  When  thefe  pre- 
carious  provifions  fail,  they  feed  upon  roots,  that  either 
grow  fpontaneoufly,  or  require  but  little  culture. 

These  favages  are  averfe  from  all  labour,  and  fpend 
their  time  in  idlenefs,  eating,  and  dancing.  Their  fongs 
are  but  one  tedious  uniform  tone,  without  any  modula- 
tions, and  commonly  turn  upon  their  loves  or  their  war- 
like actions. 

Their  amufements  are  not  interrupted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  a  fupreme  being,  forthey  know  of  none  ;  nor  is 
their  tranquillity  difturbed  by  the  dread  of  a  future  (late, 
of  which  they  have  no  notion.  However,  they  have 
their  magicians,  who,  by  ftrange  contortions,  fo  far 
work  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  as  to  throw  them 

into 
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into  violent  convulfions.     The  end  of  thefe  men  is  to  be  B  OOK 
murdered,  if  their  impoftures  are  dete&ed,  and  this  is 
fome  reftraint  upon  the  fpirit  of  lying. 

These  atheifts  are  equally  ftrangers  to  all  notions  of 
fubordination  and  fubmiflion,  which  among  ourfelves 
are  originally  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  fupreme  being. 
They  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  can  have  the  im- 
pudence to  command,  much  lefs  that  any  one  can  be 
fuch  a  fool  as  to  obey.  ^ hey  only  beftow  moft  of  their 
efteem  upon  the  man  that  has  murdered  the  greateft 
number  of  his  enemies. 

The  Brazilians  all  follow  their  own  inclinations,  and 
like  moft  other  favages,  ihew  no  particular  attachment 
to  their  native  place.  The  Ipve  of  our  country>which 
is  a  ruling  paflion  in  civilized  i^ates ;  which  in  good  go* 
vernments  rifes  to  enthufiafm,  and  in  bad  ones  grows  ha- 
bitual ;  which  for  whole  centuries  together  perpetuates 
in  every  nation  its  diftin&ive  difpofition,  cuftoms  and 
tafte  :  this  love  of  our  country  is  but  a  factitious  fenti- 
ment,  arifing  from  fociety,  but  unknown  in  the  ftate  of 
nature.  The  moral  life  of  a  favagqj  is  the  very  reverfe 
of  that  of  the  fecial  man./The  latter  enjoys  the  gifts  pf  — 
nature  only  in  bis  infancy.  As  his  ftrength  increafes  and 
his  undemanding  opens,  he  overlooks  the  prefent,  and 
is  wholly  intent  upon  the  future.  Thu*  the  age  of  paf- 
fions  and  pleafurcs,  that  precious  time  which  nature  in- 
tended for  enjoyment,  is  fpent  in  fpeculat\on  and  difap- 
pointment.  The  man  denies  himfelf  whft  he  wiflies 
for,  laments  the  indulgencies  he  has  allowed  himfelf, 
and  is  alike  tormented  by  his  denials  and  gratifications. 
Inccffantly  deploring  his  liberty  which  he  has  always  fa- 
crificed,  he  looks  back  wiflifully  on  his  earlif  ft  years, 
when  a  feries  of  new  obje&s  entertained  him  with  a 
conftant  fenfe  of  curiofity  and  hope.  He  fondly  recol-  . 
leds  the  fcene  of  his  infant  days ;  the  remembrance  of 
his  innocent  delights  endears  to  him  the  image  of  his 

cradle, 
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BOOK  cradle,  and  forcibly  attraSs  him  to  his  native  fpot :  — 
whereas  fhe  favage,  who  in  every  period  of  his  life  at* 
lows  himfelf  an  unreftrained  enjoyment  of  aft  the*  plea- 
fores  and  all  the  good  things  ft  affords,  without  ever 
facrrficing  them  to  rhe  profpefr  of  a  fefs  laborious  old 
age,  finds  in  afi  places  ahke,  obje&s  analogous  to  his  de- 
fires,  and  feels  that  the  fotrrce  of  his  pfeafufds  is  in 
himfelf,  and  that  every  placets  his  home. 

Tho u gh  the  trarKjnrlUfy  of  the  Brafcrlhtrrs  is  irof  rhe 
refirtt  of  sn\y  fat^,  diffenfiorrs  arc  feldom  heard  6f  in 
their  little  focieties.  If  drunkerrneff,  or  feme  unlucky 
incident  happens  to  breed  a  quarrrel,  and  feme  life  is 
left,  the  murderer  rs  itiftantty  delivered  up  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Ihe  deeeafed,  who  put  him  to  death  ;  then 
botfc  the  famiftesnieet,  and  their  reconciliafiofl  is  feakd 
by  a  joyous  and  noiff  feaft. 

Every  ErarxiRan  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  plcafes, 
or  as  many  as  he  can  get,  and  puts  them  away  when 
he  is  tired  of  them.  Wherr  they  violate  their  mar- 
riage vow,  they  are  ptmHhetf  wirh  death,  and  nobtftfy 
laugh*  at  the  hufcand  for  the  irtjtrry  his  wife  has  de*e 
him.  When  the-women  lie  rn,  they  beep  their  bed 
bur  a  dfcy  or  two ;  then1  hanging  the  child  to  her  rfc*fc 
in  a  cotton  fcarf,  the  mfothtr  attends  her  bti&ftfe  at 
wfaali,  arrd  receives  no  itfjuty  from  if* 

Traveilers  meet  with  gteat  citfKtfe*  i*  tft«  Bra- 
zils.  Wherever  rhey  come,  thty  ate  furraunded  wirt 
women,- whojwa(h  their  feer,  and  wefcome  frfemwifth 
the  mo&  obliging  expreflions.  They  fpare  notfoirt&for 
their  reception  ;  but  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  af* 
fuonry  were  they  to  leave  the  family  where  tlkty  were 
fir*  entertained,  in  hopes  of  better  accommodation  m 
another.  This  hofpitaliry  is  one  of  tRefhfcttgfcfcindi- 
cations  that  man-  was  intended*  for  fociety.  This  is  the 
moil:  valuable  eft  fpo  fit  ion  of  the  fa  vage  nations ;  and  the 
point  where  the  improvements  of  policy,  and  of  all  fe- 
cial institutions  ought,  perhaps,  to  reft. 
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The  Brazflkros  affift  one  another  in  ficknefs  with  BOOK 
more  than  brotherly  kindnefs  and  cordiality.  If  one  of 
them  receives  a  wound,  his  neighbour  immediately 
comes  and  fucks  it,  and  performs  all  the  offices  of  hu- 
manity with  the  fame  readinefs.  They  make  ufe  of 
the  healing  plants  th*t  grow  in  their  forefts ;  but  they 
truft  more  to  abftinence  than  to  medicines,  and  never 
allow  their  fick  to  tafte  any  food. 

Far  from  (hewing  that  indifference  or  weaknefs  that 
makes  us  fliun  the  dead,  that  makes  us  unwilling  to 
fpeak  of  them,  or  to  day  in  the  places  that  might  re- 
call their  image ;  thefe  favages  behold  their  dead  with 
.  tender  emotions,  recount  their  exploits  with  compla- 
cency, a«d  celebrate  their  virtues  with  tranfport.  They 
are  buried  upright  in  a  round  grave  ;  and  if  the  de- 
ceased was  the  head  of  a  family,  his  plumes,  his  neck- 
laces and  his  weapons  are  interred  with  him.    When  a 
clan  removes  to  another  place,  which  often  happens 
merely  for  the  fake  of  changing,  every  family  fets  up 
fome  remarkable  done  over  the  graves  of  their  mod  re- 
fpe&able  relations,  and  they  never  approach  thofe  mo' 
miments  of  grief  without  breaking  out  into  dreadful 
outcries*  not  unlike  the  fhouts  with  which  they  rend  the 
air  when  they  are  going  to  battle. 

Interest  or  ambition  have  never  prompted  the  Bra- 
zilians to  war.  The  defire  of  avenging  their  relations 
or  friends,  has  always  heen  the  motive  of  their  moil 
fanguinary  contefts.  Their  chiefs,  or  rather  their  ora- 
tors, are  old  meti,who  determine  the  commencement  of 
hoftitities,  give  the  fignal  for  marching,  and  are  incef. 
fimtty  engaged  during  the  march,  in  inventing  expreflions 
of  implacable  hatred.  Sometimes  even  the  march  of 
the  army  is  fufpended  to  liften  to  thefe  paffionate  ora- 
tions, that  laft  for  many  hours.  This  may  account 
for  thofe  long  fpeeches  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  and  in 
the  Roman  hiftorians  ;  but  in  thofe  days,  the  noife  of 
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B  O  O  K  the  artillery  did  not  drown  the  voices  of  the  gene- 
'         rals. 

The  combatants  are  armed  with  a  club  of  ebony,  fix 
feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  an  inch  thick.  Their 
bows  and  arrows  are  of  the  fame  wood.  Their  inftru- 
ments  of  martial  mufick  are  Hutes  made  of  the  bones 
of  their  enemies.  They  are  full  as  well  calculated  to 
infpire  courage,  as  our  drums,  which  (tun  us  out  of  our 
fenfe  of  danger,  and  as  our  trumpets,  which  give  the 
fignal  and,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  death.  Their  generals 
are  the  foldiers  who  have  fought  bed  in  former  wars. 

When  the  aggreuor  arrives  on  the  enemy's  frontiers, 
the  women  who  carry  the  pro vifioos  halt, while  the  war- 
riors advance  through  the  woods.     The  attack  is  never 
made  openly.     They  conceal  themfelves  at  fome  dis- 
tance from  the  habitations  to  fall  upon  their  enemies 
unawares!     When  it  is  dark,  they  fet  fire  to  the  huts, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  confufion  to  glut  their  bounds 
|efs  rage.     Thofe  who  cannot  avoid  coming  to  open 
fight,  divide  into  platoons  and  lie  in  ambulh.    If  they 
are  difcovered  and  routed  by  fuperior  forces,  they  hide 
themfelves  in  the  deepeft  recefles  of  the  woods.    Their 
courage  feldom  confifts  in  (landing  their  ground. 

The  ambition  of  the  Brazilians  is  to  make  a  great 
many  prifoners.  Thefe  are  brought  home  to  the  con- 
queror's village,  where  they  are  {lain  and  eaten.  The 
feaft  lafts  a  long  time,  and  during  the  continuance  of  it, 
the  old  men  exhort  the  young  to  become  intrepid  war- 
riors, that  they  may  extend  the  glory  of  their  nation, 
and  often  procure  themfelves  fuch  an  honourable  repait 
This  inclination  for  human  flefh  is  never  fo  prevalent  as 
to  induce  the  Brazilians  to  devour  fuch  of  their  enemies 
.as  have  fallen  in  battle;  they  only  eat  thofe  who  have 
been  taken  alive,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies  ;  as  if  revenge  alone  could  give  a  relifh 
for  that  food  which  humanity  abhors. 

The 
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Th*  tre*tm«*t  of  prifoners  of  war  has  varied  accord-  BOOK 
log  to  the  degree  of  perfe^kjp  human  reafon  has.  gra- 
dually acquired.  The  moft  cjviliwd  nations  ranfom 
them,  exchange  or  reftore  the«  at  the  cooclufion  of 
the  war.  Nations  that  are  notyel  completely  civilized, 
claim  them  as  their  property,  and  make  them  fleves. 
The  common  favages  murder  them  without  putting  them 
to  texture.  The  roott  favag*  of  a)l,  torture,  kill,  and 
eat  thera.     This  is  their  law  of  suuions. 

This  anthropophagy,  however,  is  fometimeaa  kind 
of  malady  or  taftc,  that  force*  fame  individual*  even 
amongft  the  mildeft  favages  Tbefe  murderers,  or 
madmen,  withdraw  from  their  horde,  and  lurk  alone  in 
fome  corner  of  a  foreft,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  the. 
paffenger,  as  huntfmen  or  favages  do  for  game,  drag 
him  in,  kill  and  devour  him. 

Wh*;n  this  difpofitioa  is  not  a  malady,  the  taftihg  of 
human  fled  in  thfcfacrificeamadeof  the  prifone*s,and 
a  habit  of  indolence,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufea 
of  this  private  anthropophagy.    The  civilized  ma.n  five* 
hy  labour*  and  the  favage  by  hunting.     Amoiigft  us, 
dealing  is  the  readmit  and  eafieii  way  of  acquiring. 
Amctngft  the  favages,  killing  a  man,  and  eating  him  if 
his  flefh  is  good,  is  the  eafieii  way  of  hunting.  A  man  is 
fooner  killed  than  an  apimal.    Amongft  us,  an  indolent 
man  wants  money,  aqd  wiU  not  take  the  pains  to  earn 
it,    Amongft  the  favages,  an  indolent  man  wants  to  eat, 
and  will  pqt  take  the  pains  to  gq  a  hunting ;  and  the 
feme  vice  lead*  both  to  the  fame  crime;  fa  that  in  art 
countries  lazing  i^a  container  of  men;  and  in  this 
view,  anthropophagy  is  ftill  more  common  in  fociety 
th*n  in  xh,c  wild*  of  America.    If  ever  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  favages  that  are  troubled 
with  this  damper,  we  fhall  find  them  weak,  coward- 
ly, lasty,  aad  addt&ed  to  the  fame  vices  as  our  murder- 
era  and  vagrants, 
Vol.  II.  G  g  W* 
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We  know  that  if  opulence  is  the  mother  of  vice, 
poverty  is  the  mother  of  crimes;  and  this  principle  holds 
as  true  in  the  woods  as  in  cities.  The  opulence  of  a 
favage  is  plenty  of  game ;  his  poverty  is  a  fcarcity  of 
it.  Now,  the  crimes  that  poverty  tempts  men  to  com- 
mit are  theft  and  murder.  The  civilized  man  robs 
and  murders  to  live ;  the  favage  kills  to  eat. 
.  When  this  difpofition  is  a  malady,  the  phyfician  will 
inform  us  that  a  favage  may  be  affe&ed  with  canine 
hunger,  as  well  as  another  man.  If  he  is  weak,  and 
has  not  ftrength  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  procuring 
a  fufficiency  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  what  will  he  "do?  He 
will  kill  his  neighbour  and  eat  him.  He  is  able  to 
hunt  but  for  a  certain  time,  and  he  wants  to  eat  conti- 
nually. 

There  are  numberlefs  diforders  and  natural  defeds* 

which  are  attended  with  no  ill  confequences,  or  have 
quite  contrary  efle&s  in  fociety,  but  which  rauft  una- 
voidably conduce  to  anthropophagy,  in  a  favage,  whofe 
whole  property  confifts  in  his  life. 

All  the  moral  defe&s  which  lead  the  focial  men  to 
theft,  rauft  lead  the  favage  to  the  fame :  now,  the  only 
theft  a  favage  is  tempted  to  commit,  is  on  the  life  of  a 
favage  whofe  flefli  is  fit  to  eat. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  heads  of  the  dead  are  Carefully  pre- 
served, .  and  fliewn  to  all  Grangers  as  monuments  of  va- 
lour and  vi&ory.  The  heroes  of  thofe  favage  nations 
bear  their  exploits  imprinted  on  their  limbs,  by  inrifions 
which  command  refpeft  from  their  countrymen.  Thefe 
are  no  gold  or  filken  ornaments  that  can  be  dripped  off 
by  an  enemy.  They  account  it  an  honour  to  have  been 
disfigured  in  battle.  In  thofe  regions;  a  man  is  refpeft* 
ed  the  more  frorh  being  covered  with  blood. 

.  Such  manners  did  not  difpbfe  the  Brazilians  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  yoke  which  the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  impofe 
upon  them  on  their  firft  arrival.  At  firft,  they  only  de- 
,    -  "  clined 
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etined  all  intercourfc  with  thefe  Grangers ;  but  finding  BOOK 
they  were  purfued  in  order  to  be  made  (laves,  and  to  be 
employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  they  murdered  and 
devoured  all  the  Europeans  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
The  friends  and  relations  of  the  captive  favages  made  , 
frequent  attempts  to  refcue  them,  and  were  fometimes 
fuccefsful.  This  brought  an  increafe  of  enemies  againft 
the  Portuguefe,  who  were  forced  to  fight  with  one  hand, 
whilft  they  were  building  with  the  other. 

Sous  A  did  not  bring  forces  fufficient  to  put  matters  Succefs  of 
upon  a  better  footing.     Indeed,  by  building  San  Sal-  ^^"^ 
vador,  he  gave  a  center  to  the  colony,  but  the  honour  Braiils* 
of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really  ufeful  to  the 
mother  country,  was  referved  to  the  Jefuits  who  attend* 
ed  him.     Thofe  intrepid  men,  who  have  always  been 
prompted  by  religion. and  ambition  to  undertake  great 
things,  difperfed  themfelves  amongft  the  Indians.    Such 
of  thefe  miflionaries  as  were  murdered  from  hatred  to 
the  Portuguefe  name,   were  immediately,  replaced  by 
others,  who  were  infpired  with  none  but  fentiments  of 
peace  and  charily.     This  magnanimity  confounded  the 
barbarians,  who  had  no  idea  of  forgivenefs.    By  degrees 
they  placed  more  confidence  in  men  who  feemed  to 
court  them  only  to  make  them  happy*    Their  fondnefs 
for  the  miflionaries  grew  to  a  paffion*     When  a  Jefuit 
was  expeded  in  one  of  their  nations,  the  young  people 
flocked  to  meet  him,  concealing  themfelves  in  the  woods 
along  tfce  road.  When  he  drew  near,  they  fallied  forth, 
played  upon  their,  fifes,  beat  their  drum*,  danced,  and 
made  the  air  refound  with  joyful  fongs:  and  in  fhort, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  exprefs  their  fatisfadion.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  village  the  old  men  and  chief  inha- 
bitants were  aflembled,  who  exprefied  as  much  joy,  but 
with  more  fedatenefs.    A  little  further  on,  flood   the 
women  and  young  girls,  in  a  refpedful  pofture  fuitable 
to  their  fcx*    Then  they  all  joined,  and  conduced  their 
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BOOK  father  in  triumph  to  the  place  where  they  were  tomeeh 
_  1  .  There  he  tnftru&ed  them  in  the  fundamental  dofltriac* 
of  religion;  exhorted  them  to  a  regularity  of  manners,  te 
a  love  of  juftice,  to  brotherly  charity,  and  to  an  abhor- 
rence for  human  blood;  after  which  he  baptized  them. 
As  thefe  miffionaries  were  too  few  to  do  every  thing 
thcmfelves,  they  frequently  deputed  feme  of  the  moft 
fenfible  Indians  in  their  fttad.  Thefe  men,  proud  of 
fo  glorious  an  office,  distributed  hatchets,  knives  and 
looking  glades  amongft  the  favages  they  met  with,  and 
represented  the  Portoguefe  as  a  bar mlefs,  humane  and 
good  natnred  people.  They  never  returned  from  their 
excurfiona  hut  they  brought  away  fome  of  the  Brazili- 
ans,  who  fallowed  them  from  motives  of  curiofity- 
When  thofe  barbarians  bad  once  feen  the  Jefuita,  they 
could  not  bear  to  past  from  them.  When  they  returned 
homey  it  was  to  invite  their  families  and  friends  to  come 
and  fliare  their  happinefs,  and  to  fliew  the  prefects  they 
had  received. 

.  If  any  one  (hould  doubt  thefe  happy  eflcfls  of  kind-* 
ne&  and  humanity  over  favage  nations,  let  him  but  com- 
pare the  progrefs  the  Jofuhs.  have  made,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  in  Sooth  America,  with  what  the  arms  and  the 
(hipping  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  not  been  able  to 
compaf*  m  the  fpaoe  of  two  centuries.  Whilft  thou- 
sand* Of  Mdiers  were  turning  two  great  and  civilized 
empires  into  deferts  inhabited  by  roving  favages,  a  few 
miffionaries  have  changed  Kttie  wandering  clans  into  fe* 
vera!  great  and  civilized  nations.  If  thefe  a&ive  and 
courageous  men  had  been  lefs  infe€tcd  with  the  fpirit  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  if*  formed  into  a  fociety  in  the 
moft  intriguing  and  corrupt  taurt  in  Europe,  they  bad 
not  introduced  themfelves  into  other  courts  to  influence 
all  political  events ;  if  the  chiefs  of  the  order  had  not 
made  an  ill  ufe  of  the  very  virtues  of  their  members t 
the  old  and  new  world  would  ffiH  enjoy  the  labours  of  a 
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fet  of  men,  who  might  have  been  made  ufeful,  by  bin* 
dering  them  from  being  neceffary;  and  the  eighteenth 
century  would  not  have  had  caufe  to  bluftt  for  the  enor*- 
mities  that  have  attended  their  fupprefiion ;  nor  would 
the  capital.of  the  world  be  now  plunging  her  rapacious 
bands  into  the  bowels  of  her  martyrs  and  apoftlcs* 

The  Brazil  tans  had  too  much  caufe  to  hate  the  Eu» 
ropean$i  not  to  miftruft  their  kindnefc ;  but  their  diffi* 
dence  was  in  fome  mcafurejemoved  by  a  £jgnal  aft  of 
juftice/ 

Ths  Portuguefe  bad  formed  the  fettktpqnt  of  St. 
Vincent  on  the  fea  coaft,  in  the  24th  degree  0/  fouth 
latitude.  There  they  traded  peaceably  with  the  Cariges* 
thegeptleft  and  moft  civilized  nattftti  in  all  the  Brazils. 
The  benefit  they  reaped  from  this  conneSion  could  not 
prevent  their  feizing  upon  feventy  men  to  mafce  (laves 
of  thenn,  The  man  who  had  committed  the  offence-was 
condemned  to  carry  the  prifoner*  bacfc  %Q  tta:  pbice 
whence  he  had  taken  them;  and  to  make  the  proper 
exeyfes  fpr fohcinous an infulfc  4.Tw<> Jefuks who wtre 
appointed  to  o'ifpofe  the  Indiana  to  accept  that  fatis- 
fusion,  whifh  would  never  haw  been  decreed /but 
at  thear  defire^ve  notice  Of  it  to  Farhntaha,  the  iftoft 
refpeftable  man  of  hi$  nation,  He  came  out  to.  meet 
them*  And;  tmbcacing  tbem.  with  tears  of.  joy  j  «  My 
"  father?*  fa  id  he,  we  confent  to  forget  all  that  it  paft^ 
$€  and  t<>  *&ter,  ifrtd  a  fre(h  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe  ; 
"  but  Ut  them  for  the  future  be  niore  moderate,  and  more 
P  obfefVant  of  the  rights  of  nations*  Our  attachment 
"  entitks  Us  at  leaA  to  equity.  We  are  called  bartari- 
*'  ans,  yeib .  we  tefpwft  juftice  and  our  friends."  The 
miflionarws-lmvirtg  prorritfed  that  for  the  future  their 
nation  would  more  religioufly  obferve  the  laws  of  peace 
end  unity ^  FaJ-ancaha  proceeded  cbuej  ««  If  you  doubt 
«  the  honefty^f  theCariges*  1  will  give  you  a  proof 
<*  of  it.    I  hake  a  Atphew  whom  I  tenderly  love ;  he 
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B  O  O  K  «  is  tjjC  jj0pC  0f  my  fainj|y9  anci  hjg  mother's  favourite; 
*'  flie  would  die  with. grief  if  (he  were  to  lofe  her  fon. 
"  Yet  you  fhall  have  him  as  a  hoftage.  Take  him 
.•'along  with  you,  cultivate  his  young  mind,  take  care 
t€  of  his  education,  and  inftrud  him  in  your  religion. 
€t  Let  his  manners  be  gentle,  and  pure.  I  hope  when 
"  you  come  again,  you  will  inftruft  me  alfo,  and  en- 
"  lighten  my  mind."  Many  of  the  Cariges  followed 
his  example,  and  fent  their  children  to  St.  Vincent  for 
education.  The  Jefuits  were  too  artful  not  to  take  great 
advantage  of  that  event ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  had  any  intention  to  deceive  the  Indians  by  incul- 
cating fobmiflion.  Avarice  had  not  yet  pofTeffed  the 
minds  of  thefe  miflionaries ;  and  they  had  then  fuch 
intereft  at  court,  as  to  command  refpeft  in  the  colony, 
fo  that  their  new  converts  were- not  to  be  pitied. 

This  time  of  tranquillity  was*  improved  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fugaf-trade,  by  means  of  the  (laves 
procured  from  Africa.  ♦  That  vaft  region  was  no  fooner 
difcovered  and  fubdued  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  they 
brought  away  a  great  number  of  blacks,  to  employ  them 
in  idomeftic  fervices  and'  in  clearing  the  grounds.  This 
cu (torn,  one  of  thofe  which  have  rrioft  contributed  to  cor- 
rupt the  national  temper,  and  which  wasfif  ft  pra&ifed  in 
the  mother  country;  war  introduced  muck  later  in  the 
plantations  abroad,  whete  it  did  not  commence  till  about 
jhe  year  1 530.  The  negroes  multiplied  ppodigioufly  at 
the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of.  The  natives  did  not,  in- 
deed, (hare  their  labours,  but  they  did  ndtobftru&  them, 
as  they  did  at.  fir  ft :;  they  .rather  encouraged  them,  by 
devoting  tbemfelves'torJefs  laborious  employments,  and 
by  furnifliing  the  coloriy  with  fome  fuftehance.  This 
harmony  was  productive  of  great  advantages. 
Enterprises  Thje. prosperity  of  the  colony,  which  was;  vifible  in 
of  the  all  the  markets  in. Europe,  excited  "the  en?y  of  the 
fbeBraiUs.  Frepch,    They  attempted  *o  irakcfettlements  fuccef- 

fively 
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lively  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande,  Paraiba  and  the  B  0  O  it 
ifland  of  Maragnan.  Their  levity  would  not  fuffer  t  _v^ 
them  to  wait  the  flow  progrefs  of  new  undertakings  ; 
and  merely  from  inconftancy  and  impatience,  they  gave 
up  profpeds  that  were  fufficient  to  encourage  any  but 
fuch  volatile  fpirits,  that  are  as  loon  diflieartcncd  as  they 
are  ready  to  undertake.  The  only  valuable  monument 
we  have  of  their  fruitlefs, incursions  is  a  dialogue  that 
ihews  the  natural  good  fe^feof  the  favages,  and  the 
more  fo  as  it  is  written  with  that :  Simplicity  of  (tile 
which  diftinguiflied  the  French  language  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  The  Brazilians,  fays  Lcry,  one  of  the  interlock 
«'  tors,  wondering  to  fe$  tkt  French  t3ke  fo  much 
•'  pains  to  go  and  fetch  their  wo^d#  there  was  once  one 
u  of  their  old  men  who  a(ked  me  this  queftion.   Wba*  * 
"  is  the  meaning  that  you  Frenchmen  com«  fo  far  to 
"  fetch  wood  to  warm  yourfelves  ?  Is  there:  cone  in 
"  your  land?  To  which  haying  anfwered  yes*  and  a 
"  great  deal  too,  but  not  fuch  a*  theirs,  which  we  did 
V  not  burn  as  he  thought ;  But  as.thtjy  themfejves  ufed 
/<  it  to  dye  their  firings  and  their  feathers,  foour  peo» 
«  pie  fetched  it  for  dying.    He  replied  ;  well*  but  do 
"  you;  want  fo  much  ?  Yes*  faid  I ;  for  in  our  country 
"  there  are  forte  merchants  who  have  more  rugs  and 
".fcarlet  cloths  ;tban  you  ever'  faw.in  this  country  ; 
."  one  of  thefe.will  buy.fevera)  (hip  loads  of  this  wood. 
"Ha.hah!  fays  the  favage,  thou.  teWeft  me  wonders. 
"  Then  paufiflg  upon  what  I  had  been  telling  him,  he 
-"  faid,  But  dthis  very  rich  man  thou,  talked  .of,  is  he 
.?'  never  to  die?  Yes,  yes,  faid  I,  a«  well  as  another. 
«« .Upon  which,  as  they,  are  great  talkers,  he  a(ked  me 
fc  again  ;  §©  .then  when  he  is  dead,  to  whom  does- all 
'/.the . wealth  he.  iea^es  belong  *  it  goes,  faid  I,  to  his 
"  children,. or  if  he  foasinone,  to  his  brothers,  fitters,  ** 
f*.  next  of  kin.    Truly,  fays  the  old  man,  now  I  fee 

G  g  4  u  that 
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9  OO  K  **  that  yott  Frertchrhen  ate  £reat  fools ;  for,  ftiuft  you 

"  wbrk  fo  hard  and  crOfs  the  fea  t*  heap  up  riches  fcr 

iC  thctai  that  coine  after  yoo,  tfs  if  the  ear  A  that  tew 

«  fed  you  was  not  fuficknt  to  feed  tnem  too  ?  We  have 

**  children  and  relations  whom  we  tove,  as  thou  fteft ; 

*«  but  as  we  are  fare  that  after  our  death,  the  earth 

«  that  has  fed  as  witl  feed  them,  trtily  we  trtrft  to  that." 

This  philofophy,  fo  natural  to  fevages  who  hate  no 

**rtbilio&,  but  unknown  to  civitifeed  nations,  who  have 

experienced,  all  thte  rtiifehtefa  *f  Inxtfry  and  avarice, 

Made  no  great  iinpredion  an  ttoe  Frttrck    They  coufd 

not  withftand  the  temptation  of  riches,  whkh  afl  the 

maritime  nations  in  Europfe  thirfted  after  at  that  tiine. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  fefecome  republicans  by  chance, 

tnd  merchants  frdm  ffeeeffity,  were  more  petfevering 

and  morfe  fuccefsftil  in  tfe*tr  attempts  on  the  Brazils. 

They  had  only  as  finaJl  a  nation  as  theft  *wn  to  deal 

with,  who,  like  thetnfelvfcs  *e*c  focn  to  Aake  off  the 

♦Spanifli  yoke  $  bat  with  this  -difference,  that  they  ftifl 

■retained  that  of  royalty. 

ThcDutch      All  Tories  «re  Ml  «f  the  ads  of  tyranny  and  xfrii- 

fettle  in  the  «lty  that  provoked  tihe  tew  twiner  fes  w  fife  *gainft 

Brazils,      Philip  U.    The  ricbeft  province*  remained  <W>  rfctaflied 

having^e-  *nder  tne  y*3**  *f  *  tyrannical  gdWW»Went>  whilft  the 
rived  con-  ^ooreft,  that  were!  in  a  manner  under  water,  foond 

advanu*  fn^slns>  ^  ttom  tb,L<1  J™"811  *fforts,  »to  fecure  thfeir  in- 
ges  from  dependence.  When  their  liberty  was  'firmly  eftafeiift- 
theirfitua-  ed,  they  vrmt  atod  attacked  their  enemy*  Upon  the  rt- 

dri ven*1*  IBOlc*  reM>  "  *e  Indcrt» ,ah  thrc  ~G*»g**>  aftd  as  for  as 
from  it.  the-Mckiccas,  which  made  a  patt  of  the  Spanifli  do- 
minions, fjnoe  Porwigal  had  been  included  in  *he  paffer- 
*©n*  oT  Spain*  ?Thh  trncfe  *>f  1669  alto  wed  time  for 
that  enterprifing  arid  fortunate  rtfptfbiic  «to  ripen  her 
new  prc-je&s.  Tfa*y  :bto*fe  *nt  m  \$t  lyby  the  Creation 
of  *Wdi  India  Cotupti^wtMch  promifed  *he  font 
•  -  ..,;.-  facceft 
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fuccefs  in  Africa  md  America,that  -were  both  comprized  *  OO  K 
in  the  charter,  as  libit  Eaft  India  con&pany  hid  enjoyed 
in  Afia. 

This  flock  of  the  new  fottety  was  twelve  millions  i; 
(525*000/.)  Holland  farnifhed  four  ninths,  Zealand  twd, 
the  Maefe  and  Weft  Friefland  each  one,,  and  Friefland 
and  Gronrngen  together  one  ninth.  The  general  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  at  Amfterdam  fix  yeans  fuccefsfully, 
and  then  two  years  at  MkUelbni'g.  The  Weft  India 
Company,  who  were  d'rfpieafed  that  their  privilege  was 
not  fo  exrenfive  as  that  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
were  m  *o  hafte  to  begin  their  operations ;  but  the 
ftates  put  them  open  a  level,  and  then  they  made  an  at* 
tack  tipon  the  Brazils. 

TttfcT  had  taken  care  to  procure  the  neceflary  in  for- 
marietta.  Some  Dutch  tiiips  had  ventured  thither,  in 
defiance  of  the  Jaw  that  Forbad  the  admittance  of  any 
ftrangws.  As  they  greatly  underfoid  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  is  the  conftant  praQice  of  that  nation,  they 
met  with  a  kind  reception.  At  their  return  they  report- 
ed, t!hat  the  ^country  was  in*  kind  sf  anarchy  ;  that  fo* 
feign  tktttomion  bad  (tided  in  the  people  the  love  of  their 
country ;  that  felf-intereft  had  corrupted  their  minds ; 
that  the  feldiers  were  turned  merchants;  that  they  had 
forgotten  the  Very  elements  of  waT,  and  that  whoever 
fiionld  -appear  there  with  competent  forces,  would  infal- 
liHy  effeil  the  conqueft  of  that  wealthy  region. 

The  company  committed  that  undertaking  to  Jacob 
Waiekins  in  1624.  He  went  dire&ly  to  the  capital.  San 
Salvador  futrendered  at  fight  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the 
reft  of -the  province,  which  was  tfie  hrrgeft,  richeft  and 
mod  populous  of  the  colony,  made  little  more  reMance, 
THfsnews  gave  more  plefrfute  than  pain  to  the  Spa- 
nlflv  cbtifteiL  The  miniftry  were  comforted  for  the  tri,. 
nmphof  *hfeir  moft  irtveteratfc  enemies  by  the  vexation 
this  ftroke-maft  give  to  the  Portuguese.  Ever  fince  they 

had 
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BOOK  bad  been  feeking  to  opprcfs  that  unfortunate  nation, 
they  had  met  with  a  refinance  that  hurt  their  pride, and 
checked  their  defpotifm.  An  event  that  might  make 
Portugal  lefa  haughty  and  more  tradable,  appeared  to, 
them  a  lucky  circumftance.  They  thought  themfeWes 
at  the  eve  of  accomplishing  their  purpofe,  and  were 
fully  determined  to  do  nothing  that  might  protra£t  the 
completion  of  it. 

Though  Philip  harboured  thefe  bafe  fentiments, he 
thought  the  ma  jelly  of  the  throne  required  of  him  fome 
outward  demonftrations  of  decency.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  to  the  Portuguefe  of  the  firft  rank,  exhorting 
them  to  make  fuch  generous  efforts  as  the  prefent  exi- 
gencies required.  This  they  were  very  ready  to  do. 
Self  intereft,  patriotifm,  the  defire  of  damping  the  joy 
of  their  tyrants,  all  concurred  to  quicken  their  alacrity. 
The  monied  men  lavilhed  their  trea Cures ;  others  raifed 
troops;  all  were  eager, to  enter  into  the  fervice.  la 
three  months  time  they  fitted  out  twenty  fix  {hips, 
which  failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1626,  in  com- 
pany with  thofe  from  Spain, which  the  tardinefsand  po- 
licy of  that  nation  had  made  them  wait  for*  much  too 
long. 

THEar^hbi(hopof  San  Sal vador, Michael  de  Texeira, 
had  prepared  matters  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  fuccefs. 
That  martial  prelate,  at  the  head  of  1 500  men,  had  pre- 
fently  ftopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  He  had  in? 
fulted,  harcafled,  beaten,  driven,  inclofed  and  blocked 
them  up  in  the  town.  The  Dutch,  reduced  by  hunger, 
fatigue  and  want,  compelled  the  governor  to  furrender 
to  the  troops  which  the  fleet  had  landed  on  their  arrival, 
and  they  were  all  carried  tq  Europe. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  company  by  fea,  made  them 
amends  for  this  lofs.  Their  (hips  never  car^e  into  port 
but  loaded  with  the  fpoils  pf  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe. They  were  fo  profperous  as  to'  give  umbrage 
even  to  the  powers  mod  interefted  in  the  welfare  of 

Holland. 
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Holland.     The  ocean  was  covered  with  their  fleets.  B  OO  1C 
Their  admirals  endeavoured  by  ufeful  exploits  to  pre- 
ferve  their  confidence.    The  fubaltern  officers  ftrove  to 
rife,  by  feconding  the  valour  and  (kill  of  their  com* 
manders.     The  foldiers  and  Tailors  fought  with  unpa- 
ralleled  eagernefs,  and  nothing  could  difcourage  thofe 
refolute  and  intrepid  men.  The  fatigues  of  the  fea,  fick- 
nefs,  and  repeated  engagements,  all  feemed  to  inure 
them   to  war,  apd  to  increafe  their  emulation.     The 
company  kept  up  this  fpirit  by  frequent  rewards.     Ex- 
clusive of  their  pay,  they  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a 
private  trade,  which  was  a  great  encouragement,  and 
procured  a  conftant  fupply  of  men.     By  this  wife  re- 
gulation, their  intereft  was  fo  connected  with  that  of 
their  employers,  that  they  wanted  to  be  always  in  ac- 
tion.    They  never  (truck  to  the  enemy,  nor  ever  failed 
to  attack  their  (hips  with  that  (kill,  that  intrepidity,  and 
that  perfeverance*  which  mult  enfure  viftory.     In  the 
compafs  of  thirteen  years,  the  company  fitted  out  eight 
hundred  (hips,  which  coft  ninety  millions.  (39937,500/.) 
They  took  five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  enemy's 
(hips,    which,  with   the   goods   on   hoard,    fold    for 
180,000,000  livres,   (7*875,000/.)  The  dividend  never 
was  under  twenty  per  cent,  and  often  rofe  to  fifty.  This 
profperity,  which  arofe  wholly  from  war,  put  the  com- 
pany in  a  condition  to  make  a  fecond  attack  upon  the 
Brazils. 

Their  admiral,  Henry  Lonk,  arrived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1630,  with  forty-fix  men  of  war,  on 
the  coaft  of  Fernambucca,  one  of  the  largeft  diftrids  in 
thofe  parts,  and  the  beft  fortified.  He  reduced  it  after 
feveral  obftinate  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always 
vi&orious.  The  troops  he  left  behind,  fubdued  thofe 
of4Tamarart,  Paraiba  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  years 
1633,  1634,  and  1635.  They  furnilhed  yearly  a  large 
quantity  of  fugar,  a  great  deal  of  logwood,  and  other 
commodities,  as  did  likewife  Fernambucca. 
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SOOJC  Thb  company  were  fo  elated  with  the  tcqutfitton  of 
Tl  ,  this  wealthy  which  flowed  to  Amfterdam  ihftead  of 
Liibon,  that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brozils* 
«nd  fent  Maurice  of  Naflau  for  that  purpofe.  That 
general  reached  the  place  of  his  deftinetion  on  the  firft 
days  of  1637-  He  found  the  foWiers  well  difciplidfcd, 
the  commanders  experienced  men*  and  all  (hewed  fo 
much  readinefs  to  engage,  that  he  direfily  took  the  field. 
He  was  fucceffively  opposed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjols, 
Lewis  Rocca  de  Borgia,,  and  the  Brazilian  Cameron* 
the  idol  of  his  people,  paflionately  fond  of  the  Fort  u>- 
guefe,  brave,  attive,  cuwiing,a<id  who  wanted  nothing 
to  be  a  general,  but  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  war  m*- 
der  good  matters.  All  thefe  cliffs  everted  thettrutm*ft 
efforts  to  defend  the  pofieffions  that  were  dnder  their 
protection ;  but  their  endeavours  proved  a<itffe£kwil. 
The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  diftrids  of  Sia.fr,  Setegtppe, 
and  almoft  all  Bahia,  Seven  of  the  fourteen  proyjft*- 
ccs  which  compofed  the  colony,  had  acHobwUdged  their 
dominion,  and  they  flattered  themfelves  that  efte  or 
two  campaigns  would  make  them  matters  of  all  thwt 
remained  in  the  enemy's  hands  in  that  partof  America  $ 
when  they  were  fuddenly  flopped  in  the  midft  of  thfcir 
career  by  a  revolution  which  all  Europe  wiflied  for,  httf 
had  no  room  to  expect. 

The  Portuguese  had  never  enjoyed  happy  times  fince 
they  had  fubmitted  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  Philip  U.  4*1 
avaricious,  cruel,  tlefpotic,  crafty  and  falfc  princ«>  had 
endeavoured  to  vilify  thepi ;  but  concealed  his  inten- 
tions under  honourable  pretences*  Hjs,  foo,  who  too 
clofely  followed  his  maxims,  and  thought  it  better  to 
reign  over  a  ruined  nation  than  to  be  indebted  to  the 
good-will  of  the  people  for  their  fijbipiflpqfl,  had  fuflRerr 
ed  them  to  be  ft  rigged  of  a;  multitude,  of  cooqoeA^ 
which  had  been  a  iburceof  rich**,  glory. and  pow*c, 
and  had  coft  them  tonrenfs  of  bipod.  The;  fucceflor 
pf  that  weak  prince,  flUl  more  Wjib  than  his  father, 

openly 
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openly  and  contemptuoufly  attacked  their  administration,  BOOK 
their  privileges*  their  manners,  and  all  that  was  deareft 
to  the.m.     At  the  instigation  of  Olivarez,  he  wanted  to 
provoke  them  to  revolt,  that  he  might  have  a  right  to 
drip  them. 

These  repeated  outrages  united  all  the  Portuguese, 
whom  Spain  had  been  labouring  to  divide.  A  confpi- 
*facy,  that  had  been  brooding  for  three  years  with  incre- 
dible fecrecy,  broke  out  on  the  3d  of  December  1640. 
PhtKp  IV.  was  ignpminioufly  banifhed,  and  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors- 
The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  whole 
]tif}gdtofn>  And  by  all  the  remaining  fettlements  in  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America.  This  great  revolution  cod  no 
bipod  but  that  of  Michael  Vafcopcellos,  the  bafe  and 
vileipftrumentof  tyranny. 

The  new  king  united  his  interefts  and  his  refent* 
mcnts  with  thofe  of  the  English,  the  French,  and  all 
the  enemies  of  Spain.  On  the  23d  of  June  1641,  he 
concluded  an  qffenfive  and  defence  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces  for  Europe,  *M  a  ten  years  truce  for 
the  Jfoft  and  Weft  Indies.  Nafliu  was  immediately  re- 
called witb  moft  of  the  troops,  and  the  government  of 
the  Dutch  poffeffions  in  Brazil  was  given  to  Harnel,  a 
merchant  of  Amfterdam j  to  fcaflfc*  a  goWfmithof  Haer- 
lem  *  and  \o  Bulleftraat,  a  carpenter  of  Middleburgb, 
Thia  coqncil  was  to  have  the  decifjop  of  all  matters, 
which  were  fuppofed  for  the  future  to  relate  only  to  the 
concerns  of  a  brUk  and  profitable  trade. 

Tux  eow  adminiftfators  readily  entered  into  theoe- 
qonomical  views  of  the  company.  Their  own  inclina- 
tion led  them  beyond  the  mask.  They  fuffered  the 
fortifications  to  decay,  which  had  been  too  much  ne- 
gVe&ed  before ;  and  fold  arms  and  ammunition  to  their 
ritfak,  who  paid  a  high  price  for-  them  ;  and  allowed  all 
the  foldiers  who  dtfired  it  to  return  to  Europe.  Their 
whole  ambition  was  to  fave  ^xpences,  and  increafe  the 

profits 
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BOOK  profits  of  their  conftituents ;  and  the  applaufe  which 
their  rich  cargoes  procured  them  from  a  greedy  and 
(hort-fighted  diredion,  encouraged  them  to  goon.  To 
enhance  the  profits  of  the  company/  they  began  to  op* 
prefs  thofe  Portuguefe,  whofe  large  property,  or  fome 
ether  circumftance,  had  induced  them  to  remain  under 
their  protection.  Tyranny  made  a  quick  progrefs,  and 
was  at  lad  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  as  would  juftify  any 
lefolutions,  and  infpire  the  moft  violent  ones. 

The  vi&ims  wafted  no  time  in  complaints.  The 
boldeft  joined  in  1645  to  take  their  revenge:  their 
fcheme  was,  to  murder  all  the  Dutch  who  had  any 
(hare  in  the  government,  at  an  entertainment  in  the 
midft  of  the  capital  of  Fernambucca,  and  then  to  fall 
upon  the  people, who,  fufpe&ing  no  danger,would  be  un- 
prepared. The  plot  was  difcovered,but  the  confpirators 
had  time  to  get  out  of  the  town,  and  to  fly  to  a  place  of 
fafety. 

Their  chief  was  a  Portuguefe  of  obfeure  birth,  ctlU 
cd  Juan  Fernandez'de  Viera.  From  a  common  fervant 
he  had  rifen  to  be  a  commiffion  trader,  and  then  a  mer- 
chant. His  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  large 
fortune  ;  his  honefty  had  gained  him  univerfal  confi- 
dence ;  and  his  generality  had  made  him  an  infinite 
number  of  friends,  who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his 
tntereft.  The  late  difappointment  did  not  break  his 
high  fpirit.  Without  theconfent  or  fupport  of  govern* 
rnent,  he  dared  toraife  the  ftandard  of  war. 

His  name,  his  virtues  and  his  projects  a  (Tern  bled  the 
Brazilians,  the  Portuguefe  foldiers,  and  even  the  colo- 
nels about  htm.  He  infpired  them  with  his  confidence, 
his  a&ivity  aud  his  courage.  They  attended  him  in  bat- 
tle, crowded  about  his  perfon,  and  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die  with  him.  He  triumphed,  but  did  not 
allow  himfelf  to  {lumber  over  his  victories,  or  give  the 
enemy  time  to  recover.  Some  checks  he  met  with  in  the 
courfe  of  his  prosperities,  only  ferved  to  difplay  the 
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firmnefs  of  his  foul,  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  8  O  O  JC 
elevation  of  his  mind.  He  put  on  a  threatening  afpeS,  t  * 
even  after  a  misfortune,  and  appeared  ftill  more  formi- 
dable by  his  perfeverance  than  by  his  intrepidity.  He 
fpread  fuch  terror,  that  his  enemies  durflr  no  longer 
keep  the  field.  At  this  period  of  his  glory,  Viera  re- 
ceived orders  to  ftop. 

Since  the  truce,  the  Dutch  had  feized  upon  fome 
places  in  Africa  and  Afia,  which  they  obftinately  re- 
fufed   to  reftore*     The  court  of  Lifbon,  intent  upon 
greater concerns,had  not  been  at  leifure  to  dothemfelves 
juftice  ;  but  their  ina&ion  had  not  leffened  their  refent- 
ment.     In  this  difpofition,  they  had  rejoiced  to  fee  the 
republic  attacked  in  Brazil ;  and  had  even  fecretly  fa- 
voured them  who  had  begun  the  hoftilities.     As  they 
conftantly  difowned  thefe  proceedings,  and  loudly  de- 
clared, both  in   Europe  and  America,  that  they  would 
onedaypunifti  the  authors  of  the  difturbances,  the 
company  imagined  they  would  foon  fubfide ;  but  their 
avarice,  which  had  been  too  long  amufed  with  falfe  and 
frivolous  proteftations,  was  roufed  at  laft.     John  IV, 
being  informed  that  confiderable  armaments  were  mak- 
ing in  Holland,  and  fearing  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  which 
he  wifhed  to  avoid,  exerted  himfelf  in  earned  to  put  an 
end  to  the  hoftilities  in  the  Brazils. 

Viera,  who  had  nothing  to  truft  to  fee  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work,  but  his  money,  his  intereft,  and  his 
abilities,  did  not  even  deliberate  whether  he  fhould 
obey.  i(  If  the  king,  faid  he,  did  but  know  his  own 
u  intereft,  our  zeal  and  our  fuccefs ;  far  from  difarm- 
€(  ing  us,  he  would  encourage  us  to  purfue  our  under- 
$€  taking,  and  would  fupport  us  with  all  his  power. " 
Then,  left  the  ardour  of  his  companions  (hould  cool,  he 
determined  to  haften  his  operations ;  and  they  continued 
to  be  crowned  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  with  the  help  of 
Baretto,  Vidal,  and  fome  other  Port uguefe,  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  ferve  their  country,  he  completed 
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BOQKtbe  ruin  of  the  Dotck  The  few  who  efcaped  the  Cword 
v*       and  famine,  evacuated  Braz.il  in  coafequcnce  of  acapir 
t illation  figned  the  a£th  of  January  1^54. 

Thr  peace  concluded  three  months  after  i*tween 
England  and  the  United  Province?,  fee med  to  put  the 
latter  in  a  condition  to  recover  a  valuable  pofTeifion, 
which  they  had  loft  by  an  ill-judged  parfcmony  and  un- 
lucky incidents  ;  but  both  the  republic  and  the-oompany 
fruft  rated  the  expectation  of  their  friends }  and  th*  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  divifipns  between,  the  two 
powers  in  1661,  fecurqd  to  Portugal  the  fait  poffeifion 
of  all  the  Brazils,  in  confideratWm  of  eight  mittJQna, 
(350,000/.)  which  that  crown  engaged  tQ  pay  tp  the  ti- 
nned Provinces,  either  in  money  or  goods. 

Thus  did  the  Dutch  part  with  a  conqueft  that  might 
have  become  the  richeft  of  all  the  European  colonies, 
swd  would  have  made  the  republic  more  coofiderable 
than  their  own  country  ever  can,    But;  in  order  to  keep 
it,  the  government  ought  to  have  undertaken  theadmi- 
niftration  and  defence  of  it)  and  to  make  itprofper,  it 
ihould  have  enjoyed  full  liberty.    With  thefe  precau- 
tions, Brazil  would  have  been  preferved,  and  would 
have  enriched  the  nation,  infcad  of  ruining  the  com-. 
pany.    Unfortunately  they  did  not  yet  know  that  the 
only  way  to  make  lands  ufeful  in,  America  ia  to  clear 
them,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  fuccejafully,  is 
to  open  a  free  trade  to  all  the coloniftt  under  the  pro* 
tedjon  of  government. 

No  fooner  did  the  Portuguefe  find  themfetves  entirely 
freed  from  the  Dutch,  but  they  thought  qf  putting  the 
colony  into  better  order  than  ever  it  was,  even  hefore  the 
war.  The  firft  thing  they  did  towards  aqsocnpltfhing 
this  end,  was  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  Hra^liaw, 
who  had  either  fubrnitted,  or  (hould  fujnpit  to  them, 
Upon  a  clofer  examination  they  found  that  they  had 
been  fl and ered,  when  they  were  reprqfented  as  barbarian! 
who  could  bear  no  reftraint.    The  fuft  iroprefljon  that 
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tht  fight  of  Europeans  made  upon  fmall  nations*  who  BOOK 
Wfcr t  divided  by  Continual  Wars,  was  t  fehfe  of  diftrufl:  j  ».  ^Vl 
and  as  it  is  hattlral  for  fufpeftfcd  perfofls  to  be  afraid  of 
thofe  who  fttfpea  them,  they  thought  theittfeW fes  at  li- 
berty to  treat  them  as  enemies  to  opprefs  them*  and  to 
put  them  ift  irons.  Thii  ufage  at  firft  rendered  them 
fierce.  The  difficulty  of  undemanding  one  another, 
gave  frequent  otcafions  for  antmofity  on  both  fides.  If 
the  natives  afterwards  renewed  their  hoftilities,  it  Wis 
cortiitionly  becaufe  they  were  provoked  to  it  by  the  im- 
prudence, the  rapacioufnefs*  the  difhoritfty*  ahd  the  ill 
ufage  of  that  reftlefs  and  ambitious  power  that  Was  come 
to  diftufb  the  peace  Of  that  part  of  America.  On  feme 
occafiotts,  they  might  be  charged  with  inadvertency,  in 
too  haftily  taking  up  arms  from  the  apprehenfions  of 
imaginary  danger,  but  never  with  mjuftice  or  double 
defcl'mg.  They  were  always  foutid  true  to  their  pra- 
mifes,  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  the  fecred  rights 
Of  hofpitality. 

Bfciw  <*  at  laft  fatiified  as  to  their  difpofitioft,  It  Wis 
thought  expedient  to  colled  them  into  villages  along 
the  coaft,  or  not  far  up  the  country.  By  this  means,  a 
communication  was  fecUred  to  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ttieUtfc,  and  they  kept  off  the  favages  Who  forfeited  the 
intermediate  parts  with  their  depredations,  The  tttilfid- 
ti&ries*  who  were  moftly  Jeiliits,  wete  intrufted  with  the 
temporal  ahd  fpiritual  gotetrtrnfeflt  of  theft  new  com- 
munities. The  bed  inquiries  that  could  be  made,  in  a 
ttmhtty  where  all  is  myfteriotis,  have  informed  us  that 
thofe  ecdefiaftks  were  mete,  tyrant*.  Thofe  who  had 
retained  fame  principles  of  moderation  and  humanity, 
whether  from  indolence  or  from  fanaticifm,  kept  thofe 
little  foeietifes  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  infancy,  and  nei- 
ther improved  their  undetftanding,  nor  in  fome  meafure 
thetr  induflry. 
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Possibly,  had  they  been  ever  fo  willing,  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  been  more  ferviceable  to 
them.  Some  kinds  of  government  are  faulty,  both  by 
the  mifchief  they  do,  and  by  the  good  they  prevent.  A 
wrong  adminiftration  corrupts  all  the  feeds  of  virtue  and 
profperity.  The  court  of  Liibon  exempted  the  Indians 
from  all  taxes,  but  fubje£ted  them  to  fervices.  That 
fatal  law  made  them  dependent  on  the  neighbouring 
commandants  and  magiftrates,  who,  under  the  ufual 
pretence,  too  often  facrificed  them  to  their  own  fervice. 
Thofe  who  were  not  employed  for  them  or  for  their 
teachers,  were  generally  unemployed.  If  they  (hook  off 
their  natural  indolence,  it  was  to  go  a  hunting  or  fifh- 
ing,  or  to  cultivate  a  little  cafiada,  juft  as  much  as  they 
wanted  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  Their  manufactures 
were  confined  to  fome  cotton  girdles  or  faflies  to  cover 
their  nakednefs,  and  the  placing  of  a  few  feathers  to 
adorn  their  heads.  The  mod  adive  found  in  their  fo- 
refts,  or  in  the  culture  of  their  grounds,  fufficient  to 
purcbafe  a  few  articles  of  cutlery,  and  other  trifles  of 
fmall  value.  If  any  one,  from  inconftancy,  hired  him- 
felf  to  the  Portuguefe,  either  for  domeftic  fervice  or  to 
navigate  their  fmall  craft,  it  was  always  for  a  fhort 
time  j  for  they  hate  work,  and  have  the  higheft  con- 
tempt for  money. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Brazilians  who  had  fub- 
mitted,  whofe  number  never  exceeded  200,000.  The 
independent  natives  had  little  intercourfe  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans, except  by  the  (laves  they  fold  them,  or  thofe 
that  were  taken  from  them.  The  two  nations  com- 
mitted few  ads  of  hoftility  againft  each  other,  and  in 
time  entirely  ceafed.  The  Portuguefe  have  not  been 
molefted  by  the  natives  fince  the  year  1 7 1 7,  and  have 
not  molefted  them  fince  1756. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Lifcon  was  regulating  the  in- 
terior concerns  of  the  colony,  fome  of  their  fubjefls  were 
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devifing  the  means  of  extending  it;  They  advanced  to  *  O  O  K 
the  fouth  towards  the  river  of  Plata,  and  to  the  north  as 
far  as  that  of  the  A  masons.  THe  Spaniards  feemed  to 
he  in  pofleifion  of  both  thofe  rivers*  The  Portuguefe1 
were  determined  to  drive  them  away,  or  fllare  the  navi- 
gation with  them* 

The  river  of  the  Amazons,  fo  famous  for  the  txieiit 
of  its  courfe,  that  great  vaffal  of  the  fea,  to  whom  (he1 
brings  the  tribute  me  has  received  from  fo  many  of  her 
own  vaflals,  feems  to  be  produced  by  innumerable  tor- 
rents that  rufh  down  from  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Andes, 
and  unite  in  a  fpacious.  plain,  to  fupply  that  immenfe 
river.     Yet  the  commofi  opifiion  is,  that  that  it  comes 
from  the  lake  Llauricbcha,  as  from  a  refervoir  of  the 
Cordeleras,  fituate  in  the  diftria  of  Guanuco,  thirty 
leagues  from  Lima,  about  the  nth  degree  of  fouth  la-* 
titude.     In  its  progrefs  of  a  thoufand  or  eleveri  hundred 
leagues,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  rivers,  feme  of  which  come  from  far,  and  are  very 
broad  and  deep.  It  is  interfperfed  with  aft  infinite  num- 
ber of  iflands,  that  are  too  often  overflowed  to  admit  of 
culture.     It  falls  into  the  ocean  under  the  line,  and  is 
there  fifty  leagues  broad. 

The  entrance  of  this  rivef  was  firrt  difcovered  in  i$o6 
by  Vincent  Pincort,  one  of  the  companions  of  Colum- 
bus ;  arid  its  fpring  head  is  thought  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Gonlalo  Pizarro  id  1538.  His  lieutenant 
Orellana  embarked  on  this  river,  and  failed  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     He  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
down,  arid  to  engage  many  nations,  whoobftru&ed  his 
navigation  with  their  canoes,  and  poured  mowers  of 
arrows  upon  him  from  the  fhore.     It  was,  doubtlefs, 
then  that  the  fight  of  beardlefs  favages,  as  ate  all  thel 
American  nations,  (truck  the  lively  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  fuggefted  the  idea  of  an  army  of  female* 
Warriors,  and  induced  the  commanding  officer  to  change 
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BOOK  the  name  of  that  river,  which  was  then  called  the  Ma- 
ragnon,  and  to  call  it  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  which 
name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

It  hiay  appear  furprifing  that  America  did  not  fill  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards  with  more  prodigies,  confidering 
their  propenfity  for  the  marvellous ;  but  it  muft  be  re- 
membered that  their  conquefts,  and  the  incredible  maf- 
facres  they  committed  in  quell  of  riches,  deftroyed  a 
country  fo  well  calculated  to  furnifh  them  with  wonder- 
ful ftories.     There  indeed,  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
rnight  have  found  abundant  matter  for  pleating  chime- 
ras.    They,  who  could  hot  ftir  a  ftep  in  a  fmall  terri- 
tory without  meeting  with  a  multitude  q(  wonders,  had, 
even  in  the  times  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  given  birth 
to  a  nation  of  Amazons.  They  were  fo  inchanted  with 
this  idea,  that  it  recurred  perpetually  in  the  hi  ftories  of 
all  their  heroes,  down  to  Alexander.    Perhaps,   the 
Spaniards,  {till  infatuated  with  this  dream  of  profane 
antiquity,  were  the  more  difpofed  to  realize  the  fidion, 
by  removing  into  the  new  continent  what  tbey  had 
learned  in  the  old. 

Such  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  opinion  they 
eftabliihed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  of  a  republic 
of  female  warriors  a&ually  exiting,  who  did  not  live  in 
fociety  with  men,  and  only  admitted  them  once  a  year, 
for  the  purpofes  of  procreation.  To  give  the  more 
credit  to  this  rorrtdntic  ftory,  they  reported,  not  without 
reafon,  that  the  women  in  America  were  all  fo  unhap- 
py, and  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  and  inhuma- 
nity, that  many  of  them  had  agreed  to  (hake  off  the 
yoke  of  their  tyrants.  They  added,  that  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  follow  the  men  in  the  forefts,  and  to  carry 
their  provifions  and  baggage  when  they  went  out  to 
fight  or  to  hunt,  they  were  inured  to  hardships,  and  ca- 
pable of  fuch  a  bold  refolution* 

But 
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But  it  isabfurd  to  imagine  tjjat  worsen  who  had  an  BOOK 
Unconquerable  averflon  fpr  men,  woul4  evcr  confent  to 
become  mothers ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  men  wpuld 
run  after  their  wives,  when  they  had  made  tfieir  lives 
infppportable  at  home,  and  always  turned  them  away 
as  foon  they  had  no  more  occafipn  for  them.  Much 
lefs  cap  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  fpfter  fex,  fufceptible  of 
the  tendered  feelings,  would  expofe  or  ftrangle  their 
own  children  becaufe  they  were  boys  j  and  coolly  and 
deliberately  agree  to  commit  fqch  enormities  as  norje 
would  be  guilty  of,  but  a  few  individuals  urged  by 
rage  and  defpajr.  Nor  could  a  fenate  of  wprnen  go- 
vern an  ariftocratical  or  a  democratical  commonwealth, 
or  a  monarchy  be  governed  by  a  (ingle  woman. 

Jf  ftrance  prejudices  have  formed  focietie$  of  both 
fejes  amongft  us,  who  live  feparate,  and  free  from  that 
natural  aUradjon  which  was  intended  to  unite  them,  it 
is  npt  cppfiftent  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  chance 
fhoplc}  Jiay$  produced  a  patipn  of  men  without  women, 
3nd  ftill  lefs  a  nation  of  wqmen  without  men.    Certain 
it  is,  that  fince  this  political  cprjftitution  has  been  talked 
of,  inijpite  pains  have  beep  taken  to  find  it  out,  but  np 
traces  pf  it  could  ever  be  discovered.    This  lingular 
Pfodjgy  jherefpre  will  be  like  rijapy  others,  which  are 
always  fuppofed  tp  exifl,  though  pobpdy  knows  where. 
Be  tfiat  as  it  rjjay,  .the  yoygge  pf  Orellana  procured 
little  information,  bgt  excited  much  curiofity.     The 
cjvjl  wars  tbat  raged  jq  Peru,  prevented  its  being  pre- 
fcjtf  ty  fatisfipd  ;  but  wfyep  tranquillity  was  rcftored,  Pe- 
dro d'Qrftia,*  genjl$man  of  Navarre,  diftipguiftied  by 
his  wifdpro  and  cojjra^e,  offered  the  viceroy,  in  1560, 
f,o  refafne  fhflt  ngtyjgatipp.  JHe  fet  out  from  Cufco  with 
fe,ycp  fcwRflrfd  rrjen,     Thofe  blpod-tfrirfty  irjpnfterst 
tfrofe  hafej-s  <tf  a)|  gpQd  r^nrrj)snj$re(j  their  chief,  whp 
Was  a  map  of  8*9$  JHPraJs,  and  a  friend  tp  order,  They 
fti  yp  at  &eir  fefladj  with  il>e.  title  pf  king,  a  fierce  fiiC, 
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BOOK  cayan,  called  Lopez  d'Aguirre,  who  promifed  them  all 
^^_  M  the  jreafures  of  the  new  world. 

Intoxicated  with  fiich  flattering  hope?,  thofe  bar- 
barians failed  down  the  Amazons  into  the  ocean,  and 
landed  at  Trinidad  ;  murdered  the  governor,  and  plun- 
dered the  ifland.  The  coafts  of  Cumana,  Caraccas, 
and  St.  Martha  were  ftill  more  feverely  treated,  becaufe 
they  were  richer.  They  then  penetrated  into  new  Gre- 
nada, and  were  advancing  to  Quito  and  the  heart  of 
Peru,  where  every  thing  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire 
and  (word.  A  body  of  troops,  haftily  got  together,  at- 
tacked thofe  defperate  men,  beat  and  difperfed  them. 
D'Aguirre,  feeing  no  way  to  efcape,  and  enraged  at  his 
flifapppintment,  thus  addrefled  his  only  daughter  who 
attended  him  in  his  travels :  "  My  child,  I  thought  to 
t*  have  placed  thee  upon  a  throne,  but  the  event  has 
*€  nof  anfwered  my  expectation.  My  honour  and  thy 
9*  own  will  not  permit  thee  to  live,  and  to  be  a  flave  to 
f«  our  enemies  j  die  therefore  by  a  father's  hand."  Say- 
ing this,  he  inftantly  (hot  her  through  the  body,  and 
then  put  an  end  to  her  life,  by  plunging,  a  dagger  into 
Jier  heart.  After  this  unnatural  aQ?  his  (trength  fail- 
ed* and  he  was  taken  prifoner,  drawn  and  quartered. 

After  thefe  unfortunate  events,  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  was  entirely  negle&ed,  and  was  totally  for- 
gotten for  half  a  .century.  Some  attempts  were  after- 
wards made  tp  trace  its  difcovery,  but  they  were  ill 
concerted  and  no  better  executed.  The  honour  of  con- 
quering difficulties,  and  attaining  a  profitable  knowledge 
pf  that  great  river,  was  referved  to  the  Portuguefe. 

That  nation,  which  (till  retained  fome  remains  of 
her  former  yigour,  had,  fome  years  before,  built  a 
town  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  they  called 
para.  Pedro  Texeira  erribarked  at  this  place  in  1638, 
and  with  a  great  number  of  canoes  full  of  Indians  and 
Portuguefe,  went  up  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  as  far 
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as    the   mouth  of  the  Napo,  and  then  up  the  Napo,  B  OO  K 
which  brought  him  almoft  to  Quito,  where  he  arrived 
by  land.     Notwithstanding  the  enmity  fubfifting  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  though  fubjefts  of 
the  fame  m after,  Texeira  was  received  with  that  re- 
gard, efteem,  and  confidence,  which  were  due  to  a 
man  who  was  doing  a  fignal  fervice  to  his  country.  He 
returned  in  company  with  d'Acugna  and  d'Artieda,  two 
learned  Jefuits,  who  were  commiflioned  to  verify  his 
observations,  and  to  make  others.  An  accurate  refult  of 
thefe  two  voyages  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
where  it  gave  rife  to  a  very  extraordinary  projefL 

The  communication  between  the  Spanifh  colonies 
had  long  been  found  very  difficult.     The  enemy's  cor- 
fairs  infefted  the  north  and  fouth  feas,  and  intercepted 
their  navigation.    Even  thofe  of  their  fhips  which  had 
•  got  to  the  Havannah  and  joined  company,  were  not  per- 
fectly fafe.    The  galleons  were  frequently  attacked  and 
taken  by  whole  fquadrons,  and  always  purfued  by  prU 
vateers,  who  feldom  failed  to  carry  off  the  ftragglers 
that  were  parted  from  the  convoy,  either  by  ftormy 
,  weather  or  by  failing  more  flowly  than  the  reft.     The 
Amazon,  feemed  to  obviate  all  thefe  difficulties.    It 
was  thought  a  feafible,  and  even  an  eafy  matter,  to 
convey  thither  the  treafures  of  New  Grenada,  Popa- 
yan,  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili  itfelf,  by  navigable  rivers, 
or  at  a  fmall  expence  by  land.     It  was  thought  that 
coming  down  the  river,  they  would  find  the  galleons 
ready  in  the  harbour  of  Para  to  take  them  in.     The 
Brazil  fleet  would  then  join  the  Spanifh,  and  they  would 
ftrengthen  each  other.  They  would  then  fail  with  great 
fecurity  in  latitudes  little  known  and  little  frequented, 
and  would  make  a  formidable  appearance  at  their  re- 
turn to  Eufope,  and  {hew  that  they  were  prepared  to 
encounter  any  obftacles  they  might  have  met  with. 
The  revolution  which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  on 

ths 
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BOOK  the  throne,  put  tn  end  to  thefe  important  proje&s. 
_    .  Each  nation  (ought  only  to  keep  that  part  of  the  river 
that  beft  fuited  it$  own  fituation. 

Thi  Spanifli  Jcfuits  undertook  to  fet  up  a  ifiiffioa  in 
the  country  lying  between  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
and  ef  the  Nepo,  down  Jo  the  jun&ion  of  both  rivtri. 
Every  miflienary,  attended  only  by  one  man,  took  with 
him  hatehtts>  knivts,  needles,  and  til  kinds  of  iron 
tools,  and  ventured  info  the  thickeft  pf  the  fmfks. 
Tb^re  the;  fpent  whale  tpenths  in  chwbing  up  the 
trees,  to  fee  if  they  wild  difcover  feme  hut,  perceive 
any  fmoke*  er  hear  the  found  of  any  dram  or  fife. 
When  they  were  affured  that  fome  favage&  were  in  the 
neighbourhood*  they  advanced  towards  them.  Mod  of 
t^em  Jfcd,  efpecUlly  if  they  were  at  war.  Thofe  the 
wifliojiary  could  come  within  reach  of,  were  eafiiy 
bribed  by  foeh  prefects  as  their  ignorance  made  them 
flat  a  value  up<*n.  This  was  all  the  eloquence  he  had  in 
his  power,  or  all  he  bad  aey  Qccafioa  to  exert. 

V/hew  he  had  afferobWd  a  few  families,  he  led  them 
to  the  p1*ce  ht  h*d  fixed  upon  to  form  a  village.  They 
were  not  eaiiJy  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  their  abode 
there.  As  they  were  ufed  to  rove  -bout,  they  could 
Dot  hea.T  the  thought  pf  neve*  flaafting  their  habitation. 
The  if  dependence  to  which  they  had  lived,  they  thought 
preferable  to  the  foc^l  life  that  was.  rceonamcoded  to 
them  \  aad  their  unconquerable  averfion  for  labour,  in- 
4^ced  thaw  cofHim^Uy  tp  return  to  their  foreAs,  where 
they  had  fp*9t  their  lives,  in  icHenefs.  Even  thofe  who 
were  roftminod  by  the  authority  or  the  paternal  kindnefa 
pf  theqr  lawgiver,  feldora  failed  to  run  away  in  his  ab- 
ftiace*  if  it  was.  ever  fo  fhert.  But  his  death  always  put 
a«  end  to  the  fetricmet*. 

Thp  pfrrfeneranceof  the  Jefiiits  has  at  Ipft  conquered 
thefe  feemiagty  ia/vincibles  obAeeice.  Their  mMSon, 
which  began  in  1637,  has  gradually  acquired  fome  foli- 
djty?  and  now  confifts  pf  thirty-fix  villages,  twelve  of 

which 
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which  arc  fituatcd  along  the  Napo,  and  twenty-four  on^OOK 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.     The  moft  populous  has  no 
more  than  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  reft 
much  left.     The  increafe  of  the  million  mud  be  flow, 
and  can  never  be  qonfiderable. 

The  women  of  this  part  of  America  are  net  fruitful, 
and  their  barrennefs  increafes,  when  they  remove  from 
one  plaee  to  another.  The  men  are  weakly,  and  make 
themfelve6  more  fo  by  conftant  bathing.     The  climate 
is  not  healthy,  and  contagious  diftempers  are  very  com* 
mon.     The  favages  never  could,  and,  probably,  never 
will,  be  brought  to  relifti  agriculture,  and  only  delight 
in  timing  and  hunting,  amufements  which  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  population.  In  a  country  which  is 
almoft  all  under  water,  few  fituations  are  fit   for  a 
fetttement.  The  villages  are  fo  wide  afunder,  that  they 
cannot  poflibly  zIMk  each  other.    The  nations  are  like- 
wife  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be  incorporated  to  any 
purpofe  ;  beddes,  moft  of  them  are  intrenched  in  inac- 
ceffible  places,  and  are  fo  fcanty  that  they  often  confift 
of  five  or  fix  families. 

Of  all  the  Indians  the  Jefuits  had  collected,  and 
whom  they  governed,  none  were  fo  lifelefs  or  fo  inca- 
pable of  being  animated  as  thefe.  Every  miffionary  was 
obliged  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  to 'make  them  pick 
up  the  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  farfaparilla  that  nature  offers 
fo  plentifully,  which  is  fent  every  year  to  Quito,  three 
hundred  leagues  off,   to  barter  them  for  neceffaries^ 
Their  whole  property  cemfifts  of  a  hut,  open  on  all 
fides,  made  of  a  few  lianes,  and  covered  on  the  top 
with  palm  leaves,  a  few  implements  of  hufbandry,  a 
lance,  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  fifhing  tackle,  a 
tent,  a  hammock,  and  a  canoe.  It  has  not  been  poflible 
to  extend  their  wiflies  beyond  this.     They  are  fo  well' 
fattsrted  with  what  they  poflefs,  that  they  wifh  for  no* 
thing  more ;  they  live  unconcerned,  fleep  without  tin- 
eafiaefs  and  die  without  fear.  They  may  be  faid  to  be 

happy 
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BOOK  happy,  if  happinefs  confifts  more  in  an  exemption  from 
V*        the  uneafy  fenfation  that  attends  want,  than  in  the 
multiplicity  of  enjoyments  that  our  wants  require. 

This  infant  date,  the  offspring  of  religion  alone,  has 
hitherto  been  of  no  fervice  to  Spain,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  eipe£ted  it  ever  fhould.  However  the  government 
of  Maynas,  with  its  capital  Borja,  have  been  formed 
there.  The  deftroyers  of  America  never  thought  of 
difturbing  a  country  that  afforded  neither  filver  nor 
gold,  nor  any  of  thofe  rich  commodities  which  fo  pow- 
erfully allured  their  covetoufnefs ;  but  the  neighbouring 
favages  will  fometimes  come  amongft  them. 

Whilst  fomemiffionaries  were  eftablifhing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
others  were  doing  the  fame  fervice  to  that  of  LMbon.  Six 
orfeven  days  journey  below  the  fettlement  of  St.  Ignacio 
de  Pevas,  the  lad  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Spain*  is  St. 
Paul,  the  firft  of  the  fix  villages  formed  by  fome  Portu- 
guefe  Carmelites, at  a  vaft  difta*nce  from  each  other. They 
are  all  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  where  the  ground 
is  higher,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overflowed.  Thofe  nriffi- 
ons  exhibit  a  pleafant  profpe£t  five  hundred  leagues  from 
the  fea  ;  churches  and  houfes  prettily  built,  Americans 
neatly  drefled,  all  forts  of  European  furniture  which  the 
Indians  can  get  once  a  year  at  Para,  when  they  go  in 
their  boats  to  fell  the  cocoa  they  pick  up  along  the 
water  fide,  where  it  grows  fpontaneoufiy.  If  the  Maynas 
were  at  liberty  to  form  connections  with  thefe  neigh- 
bours, they  might  procure  fome  conveniencies  that  they 
cannot  fetch  from  Quito,  being  Separated  from  that  place 
by  the  Cordeleras,  which  cut  off  the  communication 
more  effectually  than  immenfe  feas  would  do.  The  go- 
vernment would,  probably,  find  theiraccount  in  allowing 
this  freedom,  and,  poffibly,  it, might  be  for  the  intereft 
J>oth  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  rivals,  to  extend 
(his  permiffton.    It  is  well  known  that  the  province  of 

Qui® 
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Quito  is  poor,  for  want  of  an  opporunity  of  difpofing  BOOK 
of  the  overplus  of  thofc  very  commodities  that  are  not  to 
be  had  at  Para.  The  two  provinces  might  mutually 
aflift  each  other,  by  means  of  the  Napo  and  the  Ama- 
zon, which  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
both,  and  advance  them  to  a  degree  of  profperity  they 
can  never  attain  without  this  intercourfe.  The  mother 
countries  would  in  time  reap  great  advantages  from  it, 
and  it  could  never  be  prejudicial  to  them,  as  Quito  can 
never  buy  what  is  fent  from  Europe  to  America,  and 
Para  confumes  nothing  but  what  Lifbon  buys  of  her 
neighbours.  But  it  is  with  national  antipathies,  and 
the  jealoufies  of  crowned  heads,  as  it  is  with  the  blind 
paflions  of  men  in  private  life.  One  unlucky  incident 
is  fufficient  to  divide  families  and  nations  for  ever,  when 
it  is  their  higheft  intereft  to  love  and  aflift  one  another, 
and  to  promote  univerfal  happinefs.  Hatred  and  revenge 
will  rather  fuffer  than  not  do  mifchief,  and  are  perpe- 
tually kept  up  by  the  wounds  they  inflic*,  and  the  blood 
they  fpill.  How  different  is  man  in  the  (late  of  na- 
ture from  man  corrupted  in  our  wretched  focieties  I 
The  latter  amply  defervesall  the  forrows  he  brings  upon 
bimfelf. 

A  proof  of  his  mifchievous  difpofition  may  be  feen 
in  thofe  bulwarks,  and  that  chain  of  forts  erected  by 
the  avarice  and  diftruft  of  the  conquerors  of  Brazil,  from 
the  diftrid  of  Coari  down  to  the  fea  fide.  The  Portu- 
guefe  built  tfiem  to  preferve  their  ufurpations  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Though  thefe  forts  are  at  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  but  (lightly  fortified 
and  thinly  manned,  the  few  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
intermediate  fpacps  are  completely  kept  in  fubjedion. 
The  petty  nations  who  refufed  to  fubmit  have,<lifap- 
jpeared,  having  fled  for  refuge  to  fqme  remote  or  unknown 
region.  The  rich  foil  they  have  fortaken  has  not  been 
cultivated,  though  it  would  have  been  for  the  inter 
reft  of  the  mother  country  that  it  fhould  j  fo  that  hi- 
therto 
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BOOK  thf rto  Spain  and  Portugal  have  griped  little  elfe  froqi 
y*_   m  all  their  ^onquefti,  than  hatred  and  indignation  aga'mft 
their  cruelties. 

The  country  along  the  Amazon  indeed  furniftjes  Por- 
tugal with  farfaparilla,  vanilla,  coffee,  cotton,  woods 
for  cabinet  work,  timber,  ajid  plenty  of  cpcoa,  which, 
tjlt  of  late  years,  was  the  current  coin  of  the  country. 
Buf  this  produce  is  nothing  to  what  it  might  be*  It  is 
only  to  be  found  fqr  f°ro«  leagues  about  great  Para, 
thf  capital  of  the  cplppy,  whereas  the  cultures  ought 
to  f  *te nd  all  along  th*  great  rive r>  and  on  the  fertile 
banHs  of  an  infinite  number  pf  navigable  rivers  w^ich 
fall  intp  if. 

Thesr  great  articles  pf  tr^e  are  not  the  only  things 
tbat  might  turn  to  gPPd  amount,  if  Portugal,  Jike  other 
nation^  had  from  time  t©  time  frst  ab^  naturglifc  imp 
Jw  colonics.  Chance  alone  has  difepvered  the  Cucharjs 

and  Pecuri,  twp  aromatic  tree $,  whpfe  fruits  have  the 
fame  prpper ties  4?  the  nutmeg  and  c|ov«,  Perhaps,  cul- 
ture might  give  them  that  degree  pf  perfe#ipn  they 
want.  A  cpnftant  ftydy  might  pipcvce  nwchufcfnl 
Jknowle4g«  in  a  eppntry  where  nature  is  &  4^Wt 
from  what  it  is  in  our  climate. 

Unfortunately  the  Portygjiefe,  who  cniploy  pone 
b*&  faveges  for  their  labpjripw  wprfc,  af  tende*)  to. nothing 
but  making  flave*.  At  &rft,  they  fet  tip  a  <*o&  op  Mp 
jwiioa^se.  in  the  countries  tho  rap  pyef,  *np!  left  th#  care 
pf  it  tp  the  Indiana.  K  they  fyfferfp1  it  t?  decay  i  *hejr 
*nd  their  children  were  piogfly  dpomffd  U>  fttpery*  frf 
this  heinous  profanation,  Tbui  the  figa  of  &)?atk# 
$ind  deliverance  for  Chriftian*,  was  pud*  g  £gp*  #f  jeleatb 
and  flavery  for  the  Indians.  In  aft**riifpe$f  the  foftt 
Ihey  had  rrc&ed  fcrved  to  i«r§afe  tfe*  *p**bcr  of  flavqs. 
That  refonrc*  proving  infufficisnt,  tb*  Fftrltfggffe  of 
Para  mack  excurfioot  of  .five  cr  fix  hundred  leagues  ta 
procure  an  additional  number  of  men  tp  fttpply  ftaffape 
pf  beafts  in  t}i*  cultivation*!  iasdt  U  1 7 J§#  !l»y  fctsfc- 

ed 
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ed  foffle  from  the  country  of  the  Maynas;  in  1 733  from  8  O  0  K 

the  miffiorts  of  the  Napo;  artd  in  1 741  as  far  as  the  head  ^  _T ' , 

of  the  river  Madera,  and  at  different  times  from  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  nearer  home.  They  procured  thfc 
greateft  number  from  Rio  Negro,  where  they  have  long 
iince  built  a  confidefable  fort.  A  detachment  from  the 
garrifon  of  Para  is  always  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  to  keep  the  reduced  Indians  in  awe.  That  part  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  millions,  where  the  miflio- 
tiaries  pioufly  encourage  their  converts  to  attack  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  bring  away  flaves.  At  lad  a 
party  of  fdldiers,  who  were  fent  out  to  make  further  dif- 
eovertes,  went  in  boats  as  far  as  the  Oroonoko.  This 
laft  fuccefs  has  enlarged  the  views  of  the  Pbrfuguefe,  as 
it  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  communication  between  that 
river  and  the  Amazon  by  Rio  Negro.  It  concerns  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  examine  the  grounds  of  tfcefe  Views, 
and  to  fee  how  far  they  ought  to  take  hieafiires  for  dif- 
appointing  them.  At  lead  we  may  venture  to  a&rm, 
that  the  proje^s  of  the  court  of  Liibon  on  the  river 
Plata,  deferVfc  the  moil  ferious  attention. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  had  appeared  there  foon  after  Settlettitu* 
the  Spaniards,  took  a  dtflike  to  it»  and  withdrew  in  a  °f  the  Par- 
Ihort  time.   In  1679  their  inclination  of  fettling  there  thfriw* 
was  irevived,    and  with  more  fpirit  thaw  they  were  Plata, 
thought  capable  of  from  their  conduft  and  manners  in 
Europe*  they  penetrated  into  Paraguay.  They  had  al- 
ready eftablifhed  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  near  the 
iflands  of  St.  Gabriel*  oppofite  to  Buenos  Ayres,  when 
they  were  accidentally  detefteU.  The  Guaranis  Indians 
haftened  thither  to  ftiake  amends  for  the  neglea  of  go- 
vernment.   Without  deliberating,  they  attacked  the 
new  ereifted  fortifications>  and  demolilhed  them  with 
an  intrepidity,  that  has  done  honour  to  their  courage. 

The  court  of  Lifbdrt,  who  had  built  great  hopes 
upon  this  fettlementi  was  hot  difcouraged  by  the  late  111 

fuccefs, 
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BOOK  fucccfs,  but  defired  that,  till  their  claims  could  be  ad-* 
V         . 

jufted,  they  might  be  allowed  a  place  where  the  Portia 

guefe  might  be  flieltered  from  the  (forms,  and  in  fecu- 

rity  from  the  pirates,  if  they  were  forced  by  ftrefsof 

weather  to  enter  the  river  Plata. 

Charles  II,  who  dreaded  a  war  and  hated  bufinefs, 

was  weak  enough  to  grant  their  requeft,  and  only  (It- 

pulated  that  the  place  fo  granted  fhould  ft  ill  be  deemed 

his  property;  that  no  more  than  fourteen  Portuguefe 

families  fhould  be  fent  thither ;  that  the  houfes  fnould 

be  built  of  wood  and  thatched ;  that  no  fort  fhould  be 

erected ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  fhould 

have  a  right  to  infpe&  both  the  colony  and  the  (hips 

that  fhould  come  into  it. 

Had  the  Jefuits  carried  on  the  nogociation,  as  the/ 

.had  directed  the  war,  they  would  certainly  have  forefeen 
the  confequences  of  fuch  a  compliance.  It  wasimpof- 
fible  but  a  (landing  fettlement,  be  it  what  it  would, 
muft  be  a  conftant  fource  of  altercations  with  an  enter- 
prifing  neighbour,  who  had  immenfe  claims,  who  was 
lure  of  the  protection  of  all  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and 
who  was  within  reach  of  Brazil,  which  would  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  might 
offer,  to  encroach  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  event  foon 
(hewed  the  danger  that  might  have  been  forefeen. 
Immediately  upon  the  elevation  of  a  French  prince 

.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  when  all  was  (till  in  confufion 

.  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  confequences  of  that  great  re- 
volution, the  Portuguefe  reftored  the  fortifications  of 

,  St.  Sacrament  with  amazing  celerity;  and  at  the  fame 
time  caufed  feme  troops  to  advance  towards  the  fron* 
tiers  of  the  Guaranis,  hoping  to  ward  offany  blow  from 
that  quarter.  But  they  were  miftaken.  The  Jefuits 
having  detected  the  artifice,  brought  their  converts  to 

.  St.  Sacrament,  which  was  already  befieged.  Thofe 
brave  Indians,  on  their  arrival,  offered  to  mount  the 

breach, 
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breach,  though  they  knew  it  was  but  juft  opened.  B  °  oK 
When  they  began  their  march,  ibme  batteries  were  fired 
upon  them  from  the  town,  but  they  flood  the  fire  with- 
out ever  breaking  their  ranks,  nor  could  they  be  with- 
held by  the  fire  of  the  fmall  arm4',  which  like  wife  killed 
many  of  them.  The  intrepidity  with  which  they  ftill 
advanced,  fo  aftoniflied  the  Portuguefe  that  they  fled  to 
their  (hips,  and  abandoned  they  place. 

The  difafters  which  Philip  V.  met  with  in  Europe, 
preventing  his  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  fuccefs, 
the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament  was  firmly  re-inftated  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Queen  Anne,  who  made  this 
peace,  and  who  neither  ncgle&ed  her  own  interefts  nor 
thofe  of  her  allies,  required  Spain  to  give  up  this  impor- 
tant point. 

At  that  period  the  new  fettlement,  being  now  under 
no  apprehenfions,  began  to  carry  on  an  immenfe  track 
with  Buenos  Ay  res.  That  contraband  trade  had  long 
fubfifted.  Rio  Janeiro  furniftied  Buenos  Ayres  with 
fugar,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  negroes,  and  woollen 
goods;  and  received  in  return  from  thence,  flour,  bif- 
cuit,  dried  or  fait  meat,  and  money.  As  foon  as  the 
colonies  had  a  fafe  and  commodious  ftaple,  they  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  intercourfe.  The  court  of  Madrid, 
who  foon  perceived  which  way  the  treafurcs  of  Peru 
went,  (hewed  great  difcontent,  which  (till  increafed 
with  the  damage  complained  of.  It  was  a  perpetual 
fource  of  divifion  between  the  two  nations,  and  conti- 
nually  threatened  to  end  in  a  rupture.  The  conciliating 
methods  which  were  propofed  from  time  to  time,  were 
always  found  impracticable.  At  laft,  however,  the  mat- 
ter was  adjufled. 

It  was  agreed  at  Madrid  on  the  13  of  January  1 750, 
that  Portugal  fhould  give  up  to  Spain  the  colony  of  St. 
Sacrament,  and  the  north  border  of  the  river  Plata,  to- 
gether with  the  village  of  St.  Chriftopher  and  the  adja- 
cent 
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*OOK  cent  lands,  fituated  between  the  river*  Yupura  arid  lffa, 
which  fall  into  the  Atflatott.  Spain,  on  her  fide*  gave 
up  all  the  lands  and  habitations  bordering  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  river  Uraguay,  from  the  river  Ibieui  to  the 
north,  the  village  of  Santa  Rofa,  and  all  the  others  on 
the  eafterft  border  of  the  Giiarapey. 

This  exchange  was  centered  in  both  tOnrts,  Sortie 
dared  to  fay  at  Lilbon,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  facrifice 
a  colony*  whofe  illicit  tfade  brought  in  eight  or  ten 
millions  (Oh  an  average  about  400,000/)  *  year  to  the 
mother  country,  for  father  poffeffions  whofe  advantages 
were  precarious,  or  at  leaft  diftant.  The  Clamours  Hh 
higher  (till  at  Madrid,  and  were  mote  uniVerfel.  They 
already  thought  they  faW  the  Portuguele  tnafiets  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Uraguay,  pouring  their  cOftiififtdlttes 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  Plata  ;  penetrating  by  ftteans 
of  (everal  rivers  into  the  TccUman,  Into  Chili,  And  as 
far  as  Po  to  ft,  and  by  degrees  making  theittfelves  taaftefs 
of  the  riches  of  Peru.  They  could  not  conceive  how  the 
fante  rtiiniflen*  who  thought  there  Wa$  nb  ptifllbf/ityof 
putting  a  ftdp  to  a  contraband  trade  which  could  be 
carried  on  but  from  one  fpot,  ihould  irtiagittfc  they  ftbuld 
be  able  to  prevent  it,  when  a  hundred  channels  were 
laid  open  to  it.  It  was,  faid  they,  {hutting  a  window 
agaihft  a  thief,  and  throwing  open  the  doors. 

These  difpofitions  gave  rife  to  nutaberlefs  cabals, 
which  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jefaits.  They 
were  known  to  be  averfefrom  a  regulation  that  thuft  difc 
member  their  republic ;  and  it  was  fiippofed  they  taight 
fafely  be  fufpe&ed  of  fetting  all  their  engines  to  Work  to 
prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  agreement.  They  frefe 
banifhed  from  both  courts;  the  intriguer  ceafed,  and 
the  treaty  was  ratified* 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  Wad  to  enforce  the  efe- 

tDtkm  of  it  in  America,  which  appeared  to  be  fid  eaTy 

.    matter* 
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matter.  The  Guaranis  had  not  been  fubdued,but  had  BOOK 
freely  fubmitted  to  Spain.  They  might,  poflibly,  be  of  t  ^Vl 
opinion,  that  they  had  not  given  that  crown  a  power  of 
difpofmg  of  them  to  another.  Without  meditating 
deeply  on  the  fubtleties  of  the  law  of  nations,  they 
might  think  they  were  the  bed  judges  of  what  con- 
cerned their  own  happinefs^  Their  known  abhorrence 
for  the  Portuguefe  yoke,  might  either  miflead  or  in- 
form their  fimplicity  j  and  that  avejfion  might  be 
ftrengthened  by  infinuajtions  from  without.  So  critical 
a  fituation  made  it  neceflary  to  proceed  with  the  great* 
eft  circutafpe&ion,  which  was  aocordingfy  done, 

•  The  force?  which  both  powers  had  fent  over  from 
Europe,  and  thofe  that  could  be  collected  in  America, 
joined  to  prevent  or  furmount  the  ob (lacks  they  fore* 
faw..  This  parade  did. not  terrify  thofe  againft  whom  it 
wVs  intended.  Though  the  feven  fettlements  that. had 
been  ceded  were  not  fuccpured  by  the  other  fettlements, 
at  leaft  not  openly  ;  and.  though  the  guides  who  till  then 
had  led  them  on  to  battle  were  qp  longer  at  their  head, 
they  were  not  backward  in  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberty.  But  their  ^military  conduct  was  not  fuch 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Inftead  of  confining  them- 
feWes  to  harrafs  the  enemy,  and  to  cut  off  his  fubfiff* 
ence,  which  came  two  hundred  leagues  off,  the  Gua- 
ranis dared  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field,  where  they 
fuftained  feveral  fmall  checks.  If  they  had  been  totally 
defeated,  they  were  detqrmmed  to  quit  the  country,  to 
carry  off  all  they. could,  and  to  leave  the  conqueror  no- 
thing but  a  deferr.  Whether  the  two  powers  were  inti- 
midated by  this  refolute  behaviour,  or  whether  one  or 
both  found  they  had  made  a  bad  bargain*  the  treaty  of 
exchange  was  cancelled  in  1761,  and  things  remained 
upon  the  old  footing  in  America  ;  but  both  courts  retain- 
ed a  viojent  refentmeijt  againft  the  Jefuits,  who  were 

To  jy II.  li  thought 
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B  O  OK  thought  to  have  kindled  a  war  in  Paraguay,  to  promote 

^^T*^  their  own  intereft. 

^"-v*-*-'      We  cannot  fay  how  far  they  may  have  deferved  this 
accufation. :  'The  proofs  have  not  been  laid  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  public.     AH  that  a  writer,  who  has  no- 
thing to  guide  him  but  conje&ure,  can  permit  himfelf 
to  fay,  is,  that  probabilities  are  ftrong  againft  them.     It 
was  hardly  poffiMe  that  men  who  had  erefted  a  vaft 
.edffice  with  immenfe  labour,  could  tamely  fee  it  pulled 
down,    independent  of  felf-intereft,  which  muft  work 
powerfully  upon  ar  fociety,  which,  from  its  firft  origin, 
had  been  fectetly  working  its  way  to  dominion,  the  Je- 
fuits  milft  have  thought  themfelves  intruded  with  the 
"felicity  of  thole  humane  and  fimple  people  who  had 
thrown  themfelvs  into  their  arms,  and  trufted  them  with 
the  Cafetif  their  fate.    However  this  may -be,  we  muft 
"rtow;  proceed  to  fpeak  of  anbther  method  the  Portuguefe 
'  took  to  enlatrge  their  pofieflions. 
Settlement     In  thediftriaof  St.  Vincent*,  the  fouthermoft  in  Bfa- 
of  thePor-  ^:  aad  th^neareft  to  Rio  deja  Plata,  thirteen  leagues 
Stfpau"  from  the  fea',  fe  a  tcrwri called  St/Paul.  The  Portuguefe, 
whoTotindedit,  wete  tho.fd  Jmalefaftors  who  were  firft 
fent  to  AfaerWa;  as  fotfti  asrrth*ey  perceived  that  they 
were  to  tie  (ubje&  to  fomfe  law,  they  withdrew  from  the 
places  tljcfy  had  firft:  inhabited,  interftiafrlea  with  the  na* 
tives^and  ih  a  fliort  timebeeamd  fo'profligate,  that  their 
fellow  citizens   broke^off  afl^inte^courfe  with  them. 
This  contempt,  the  fear^f  being  reftraiiied  in   their 
licentioufnefs,  arid  thelpve  pf  liberty,  made  fliem  de- 
firous  of  being  independent. '^  The  fituation  of  their 
town,  which  could,  #e  ,defended  by  a  hancfful  of  men 
againft  the  taoft  powerful  armies   that  could  be  fent 
againft  them,  made  them  fo  bold,  thaVthey  refolved  to 
have  ho  mafters  but  themfelves,  and  their  ambition  was 
cj-pwned  with  'fuccefs.    'Profligate  men  of  all  nations 
'flocked  to  join  them.    *lQl  travellers  were  ftfiQIy  for- 
bidden 
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bidden  to  enter  the  new  republic.  Whoever  would  *  O  OK 
be  admitted,  muft  come  with  an  intent  to  fettle  there.  t  _V^ 
The  candidates  were  to  undergo  a  fevere  trial.,  Tbofe 
who  could  not  go  through  that  kind  of  noviciate,  or 
who  were  fufpefiedof  perfidy,  were  murdered  without 
mercy  ;  as  were  likewife  all  who  (hewed  any  inclination 
to  defert.  ... 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  had  every  inducement 
to  indulge  in  idleness,  and!  a  quiet  life ;  a  pure  air,  con* 
ft  ant  /air  weather,  a  temperate  climate,  though  in  the 
24th  ^degree  o£  fouth  latitude,  and  a  land  abounding 
with  corn,  fugar,  and  excellent  pafture  ;  but  that  reft- 
lefnefs  fo  natural  to  refdute  banditti,  that  d^fi re  of  do- 
minion, which  is  the  next  flep  to  a  love  of  independ- 
ence, the  advances  of  liberty,  which  lead  men  to  wifh 
for  glory,  of  fame  kind  or  other,  and  to  diftingutfhthem-. 
felves:.  .perhaps  all  thefe  motives,  together  :pfjompted 
them  mi  forego  an  eafy  life,  and  engage  in  trqubUfome 
and  hazardous  excursions 

Th*  firft  objed  of  thefe  excursions  was  tagejijaves 
for,  their  cultures.  When  they  had  depopulated  the  ad-i 
jacent- country,  they  proceeded  10  the  province  of  Cuay* 
ra,  where'  the  Jefuits  had.  colle^ed  and  civilized  the 
Guaramsk  .Thefe  new  Chilians  were  expofed  to  fo 
many  rnaflacres,  and  fo  many  of  them  were  parried  off, 
that  they  fuffered  themfejves  tobeperfqadedto  remove 
to  the  unwholefome  banks  of  th^JParana  find  the  Ura~ 
guay,  which  'they  ft  ill  inhabit.  .They  reaped  Metier  ad- 
vantage by  this  compliance  $  for,  they  could  prgmife 
themfelves  no  tranquillity,  ufilefe  they. Were  allowed 
fuch  arm*  as  their  aggreflbr*  had* 

To  prflpofe  that  they  mould  be  {unsifted  .with  filch 
arm*,  fttfas-a  matter  of  too  delicate  a  nature.-  Spain  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  never  to  intro- 
duce the  afc o(  TGre-arros  -ambngfL  the  Indians,  left  the 
unfortunate  vi&rmi  of  her.  infa*tiable  greedrneis  fliould. 

I  i  a  one 
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BOOK  one  day  make  ufe  of  them  to  extricate  themfelves  from 
the  mercilefs  fury  of  their  oppreflbrs.  The  law-givers 
of  the  Guaranis  applauded  this  neceflary  precaution 
with  regard  to  (laves,  who  were  kept  under  by  compul- 
fion,  but  they  thought  it  needlefs  with  men  who  were 
freely  attached  to  the  catholic  kings  by  fuch  gentle  ties, 
that  they  never  could  be  tempted  to  unloofe  them. 
They  fo  well  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  converts,  that 
in  fpite  of  opposition  and  prejudice,  they  obtained  their 
requeft.  The  Guaranis  were  indulged  with  fire-arms 
in  1639,  and  foon  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  them,  that 
they  became  the  bulwark  ot  Paraguay,  and  were  able 
to  keep  off  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul. 

Those  defperate  men  refolved  to  procure  by  craft 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  force.  They  repaired  to 
the  places  where  tye  miflionaries  were  ufed  to  refort; 
and  there,  they  fet  up  crofles.  Then  fome  of  the  molt 
fenfible  of  them,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  Jefuits,  made 
fome  trifling  prefents  to  the  favages  they  met  with,  and 
enticed  them  to  follow  them  to  a  habitation  where  they 
faid  every  thing  va$  in  readinefs  to  make  them  happy. 
Whfen  they  had  a  (Tern  bled  a  certain  number,  the  troops 
that  lay  concealed,  ruftied  upon  the  too  credulous  In- 
dians, loaded  them  with  irons,  and  carried  them  off. 
Sonne  who  made  thfcif  -fcfetpe'gave  the  alarm,  which 
raifed  &  general  fufpieion,  that  occafioned  a  flop  to  be 
put  *ort h'efe  hofHle  proceedings. 

The  inhabitaritsbf  St.  Paul  then  carried  An  their  de- 
predations  another  way,^nd extended  -them  as  far  as  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  They  are  faid  to  have  dellroy- 
ed  no  lefsthan  a  million  of:  Indians.  ..Thofe  who  have 
efcaped  their  fury,  in  «ah  efcterit  of  three  br  four  hundred 
leagues?  are  grown  more  lavage  than  ever.  They  have 
fled  for  fafety  to  the  cases  of  the  mountains*  w  difperfed 
intd  thedarkeft  recedes  o£. the  forefts.  Their  deftroyers 
have  not,  met  with.' a  -better.  h\%  having  aUj>eri(hed 

-  1  i  fooner 
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fooner  or  later  in  thefc  dangerous  excurfions.    But  the  B  O  O  K 
evil  genius  of  America  has  fupplied  their  place  with  va- 
gabond Brazilians,  fugitive  negroes,  and  Europeans  who 
were  fond  of  that  roving  life. 

The  fame  fpirit  has  always  prevailed  at  St.  Paul, 
even  after  fome  particular  circumftance  had  induced  the 
people  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Portugal.  Only 
their  excurfions  are  now  in  a  track  that  rather  promotes 
than  obftruds  the  views  of  the  mother  country.  By  fol- 
lowing the  courfeof  feveral  rivers,  they  have  attempted 
to  open  a  way  into  Peru  by  the  north  of  Paraguay.  The 
vicinity  of  the  lake  of  the  Xarayes  has  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cayaba  and  Matto-Groffo, 
which  they  have  opened  and  ftill  continue  to  work, 
without  meeting  with  any  interruption  from  Spain, 
who  lays  claim  to  that  country.  They  would  have 
carried  their  ufurpations  further,  had  they  not  been 
flopped  by  the  Chiquitos. 

While  thefe  reftlefs  and  enterprifing  men  were  rava*-  Produc- 
ging  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  and  the  mountains  of  Pe-  3^}°/ 
ru,  the  coafts  of  Brazil  daily  improved  in  rich  produc- 
tions. That  colony  fent  over  to  the  mother  country 
thirty-two  millions  weight  of  fugar,  which  was  enough 
for  its  confnmption,  and  fufficient  to  fupply  a  great  part 
of  Europe ;  tobacco,  which  could  be  difpofed  of  to  ad- 
vantage both  in  Africa  and  the  European  nations ;  bal- 
fam  of  capivi,  a  balfamic  oil  that  diftills  from  incifions 
made  in  a  tree  called  Copaiba ;  Ipecacuanha,  a  very 
mild  emetic  which  is  much  ufed  ;  cocoa,  which  grew 
wild  in  fome  places,  and  was  cultivated  in  others  ;  cot- 
ton, fuperior  to  that  of  the  Levant  and  the  Leeward 
iflands,  and  almoft  equal  to  the  fineft  that  comes  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;  indigo,  which  the  Portuguese  have  ne- 
ver fufficiently  attended  to  ;  hides,  the  produce  of  oxen 
that  run  wild/ana1  have  greatly  multiplied  in  the  forefts; 
and;  laftly,  logwood.    , 

I  i  3  The 
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The  tree  that  produces  this  wood  is  as  tall  and  as 
bulhy  as  our  oak ;  the  leaves  are  (mall,  roundifh,  and 
of  a  fine  bright  green  ;  the  trunk  is  commonly  tortu- 
ous, rugged  and  knotty,  like  the  white-thorn.  The 
blofibtm,  which  refemble  lillies  of  the  valley,  are  of  a 
fine  rcd,and  exhale  a  fragrant  fmell.  The  bark  is  fo  thick, 
that  there  is  very  little  left  when  the  wood  is  dripped. 
This  wood  is  very  fit  for  turnery  work,  and  takes-*  a  fine 
polifh  ;  but  its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  red  dye.  The  free 
grows  in  dry  and  barren  places,  and  among  the'  rocks  ; 
it  is  found  in  moft  provinces  in  the  Brazils,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Fernambucca ;  and  the  bed  of  all  grows  tefc 
leagues  fromOHnda,  the  capital  of  that  didrid. 

In  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  Portugal  fends 
flour,  wine,  brandy,  fait,  woollen  goods,  filks,  linen, 
fmall  wares,  paper  ;  in  (hort,  all  that  Europe  exports  to 
America,  except  gold  and  filver  dufFs,which  the  mother 
country  had,  whether  properly  or  not,  prohibited  in  her 
colonies. 

The  whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  fleet,  which 
failed  every  year  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  confided  of  twenty  or  twenty-two. (hips 
for  Rior Janeiro,  thirty  for  Bahia,  as  mariy  for  Fernam- 
bucca, and  feven  or  eight  for  Para.  The  (hips  parted 
when  they  came  to  a  certain  latitude,  and  proceeded  to 
their  refpeftive  dedinations.  .They  afterwards  met  at 
Bahia.  to  fail  for  Portugal,  which  they  reaiched  in  Sep- 
tember or  OQober  the  year  following,  under  convoy  of 
five  or  fix  men  of  war,  which  had  efcorted  them  at  their 
going  out. 

M an V  judicious  (peculators  blamed  this  regulation*, 
and  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the 
merchants  at  liberty  to  fend  out  their  (hips,  and  order 
fhein  home  when  it  fuited  them  bed.  This  wife  fyflem 
would  infallibly  have  reduced  the  expence  of  freight* 
which  mud  affe&  the  price  of  the  commodities.   A  free 

trade 
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trade  would  have  employed  more  (hips,  and  voyages  BOOK 
would  have  been  more  frequent.  It  would  have 
lengthened  the  navy,  and  encouraged  agriculture.  The 
intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try being  brifker,  would  have  been  of  fignal  advantage 
tp  government,  by  facilitating  the  proper  fteps  to  be  ta- 
ken with  regard  to  their  protection  and  authority. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  feemed  at  times  inclinable  to 
yield  to  thele  confederations,  but  was  long  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  feeing  the  (hips  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands,  if 
they  failed  feparately ;  and  afterwards  by  the  obftacles 
which  the  viceroys  of  Brazil  oppofed  to  this  alteration. 
As  it  was  their  interefl:  on  all  accounts  that  the  bufinefs 

» 

of  the  colony  fhould  be  tranfaQed  in  the  capital,  they 
found  means  to  keep  it  there ;  fo  that  this  town,  which 
is  called  either  Bahia  or  San  Salvador,  became  a  very 
flourifliing  city. 

The  way  to  it  is  by  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  is 
two  leagues  and  a  half  broad  at  the  entrance.  On  each 
fide  (lands  a  fortrefs  intended  rather  to  prevent  landing 
than  to  hinder  (hips  from  pafling  by.  It  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  leagues  in  length,  and  interfperfed  with  little 
iflands,  which  produce  cotton,  and  form  an  agreeable 
profpe£L  It  grows  narrow  towards  the. bottom,  which 
is  flickered  from  every  attack,  and  makes  an  excellent 
harbour,  where  the  largeft  fleets  may  ride  upmolefted. 
The  town  commands  this  harbour,  being  built  on  th* 
(lope  of  a  deep  hill.  .  The  Dutch  had  enclofed  it  with 
a .  rampart  of  earth,  but  the  Portuguese,  have  let  it 
moulder  away,  thinking  the  town  ftifficiently  defended 
by  a  number  of  little  fort$  .they  have  ere&ed  af  fmall 
diftances,  and  by  a  garrvfop  of  four  or  five  hundred  men. 
Any.engtneer  who  had  /kill*  enough  to  make  the  mod  of 
the  foliation*  might  render  it  iippjegnable  at  a  fmall  exr 
pence,     . 
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The  place  well  deferves  this  attention.  It  contains 
two  thoufand  houfes,  generally  well  built.  They  are 
very  elegantly  furniflied,  and  the  more  fo  as  the  fump- 
tuary  laws  reftrain  all  extravagance  in  drefs.  By  a  very 
old  law,  which  has  often  been  broken,  and  which  ex- 
tend$  to  the  Brazils  fince  the  year  1 749,  the  Portuguefe 
are  forbidden  to  wear  any  gold  or  filver  fluffs,  or  any 
laced  cloaths ;  but  their  paflion  for  finery,  which  no 
laws  can  eradicate,  has  induced  them  to  contrive  fome 
fubftitute,  and  to  wear  croffes,  medals,  and  diamond- 
chaplets  or  beads,  the  rich  enfigns  of  a  poor  religion. 
The  gold  they  cannot  wear  themfelves,  they  lavifh  to 
adorn  their  domeftic  flaves. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  town  will  not  admit  of  riding 
in  coaches,  the  rich,  who  will  always  be  dittinguifhed 
from  the  vulgar,  have  contrived  to  be  carried  in  cotton 
hammocks.     Supinely  ftretched  upon  velvet  cushions, 
and  furrounded  with  (liken  curtains   which  they  open 
and  (hut  as  they  pleafe,  thofe  proud  and  lazy  mortals 
move  about  more  voluptuoufly,  though  with  lefs  expe- 
dition, than  in   the  moft  eafy  and  elegant  carriages. 
The  women  feldom  enjoy  this  luxury.     This  people', 
who  arc  fuperftitious  to  a  degree  of  fanaticifm,  will  hard! 
ly  allow  them  to  go  to  church,  covered  with  their  cloaks 
on  their  high  feftivals;  and  nobody  is  fuffered  to  fee 
them  in  their  own   houfes.     This  reftraint,  which  is 
the  effea  of  an  ungovernable  jealoufy,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  carrying  on  intrigues,  though  they  are  fure 
of  t>eing  (tabbed  to  death  upon  theflighteft'fufpicion 
By  a  more  judicious  lenity  than  ours,  a  girl  who,  with- 
out her  mother's  confent,  or  even  under  her  proteaion, 
yields  to  the  importunities  of  a  lover,  is  treated  with 
lefs  feverity.     But  if  the  father  cannot  conceal  her  in- 
famy by  difpofingof  her  in  marriage,  he  abandons  her 
to  the  fcandalous  trade  of  a  courtezan.     Thus  it  is  that 
fishes  bring  on  a  train  of  fices  and  corruption*  especially 

when 
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when  they  are  acquired  by  blood fhed  and  murder,  and  BOOK 
are  not  preferved  by  labour. 

The  want  of  fociety,  confequent  upon  the  repara- 
tion of  the  fexes,  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  the 
pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  life  at  Bahia.     The  hypo- 
crify  of  fome;  the  fuperftition  of  others  ;  avarice  with- 
in, and  pompous  parade  without ;  extreme  indulgence, 
bordering  upon  extreme  cruelty,  in  a  climate  where  all 
the  fenfations  are  quick  andtmpetuous ;  the  diftruft  that 
attends  weaknefs ;  that  indolence  that  trufls  every  thing 
to  flaves,  whether  it  relates  to  pleafure  or  bufinefs  :  all 
the  vices  that  arc  to  be  found,  either  feparately  or  col- 
le&ively,  in  the  moft  corrupt  fouthern  countries,  con- 
ftitute  the  character  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Bahia.  How- 
ever, the  depravity  of  their  manners  feems  to  decreafe, 
in  proportion  as  the  government  of  the  mother  country 
is  more  enlightened.     Thofe  improvements  in  know- 
ledge, the  abufe  of  which  will  fometimes  corrupt  vir- 
tuous nations,  may  refine  and  reform  a  degenerate  people. 
The  climate,  though  a  good  one,  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies  that  leflen  its  excellence.     There 
is  no  mutton  ;  poultry  is  fcarce,  and  beef  is  bad.    The 
ants  deftroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  they  do  all  over 
the  colony.     The  whales  devour  the  fifh,  or  frighten 
them  out  of  the  bay.     On  the  other  hand,  the  wine, 
the  meal,  the  fait  meats,  and  all  the  provifions  brought 
from  Europe,   are  not  always  found  when  they  get 
there ;  fo  that   the  good  fells  at  an  extravagant  price. 
All  articles  of  induftry  are  fold  at  a  ftill  more  exorbi- 
tant rate.     The  lowed  among  the  Portuguefe,  wholly 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  tobacco  and  fome  other 
articles,  would  think  it  a  difgrace  to  exercife  any  art. 
Few  of  the  free  men  have  either  genius  or  inclination 
for  it.     The  (laves,  who  make  up  the  greateft  part  of 
the  population,  are  all  employed  by  the  rich,  either  in 
labour  or  for  fliew. 

Not- 
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mood 
mines  in 
Brazil. 


BOOK      Notwithstanding  thefe  defe&ss  which  general- 
b_V*        ly  prevailed,  though  not  to  the  fame  degree  in  all  parts 
of  the  colony,  it  had  long  been  in  a  profperous  condi- 
tion.   In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  difcovery 
of  the  gold  mines  gave  it  an  additional  luftre  that  fur- 
prized  all  nations. 
Difcovery       THEcircumftances  that  occafioned  this  difcovery  are 
of  the  gold  tarioufly  related.     The  mod  common  opinion  is,  that  a 
J^j|ia"     caravan  of  Portuguese,  who  inent  from  Rio-Janeiro,  pe- 
netrated into  the  continent  in  1695.    They  met  with  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Paul,  who  gave-  them  gold-duft  in 
exchange  for  fome  European  gooc}sx4nd  found  that 
they  fetched  it  from  the  mines  of  Parana- Panama,  fi- 
tuated  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Some  years  after,  fome  foldiers  from  Rio- Janeiro, 
who  were  fent  to  quell  fome  Indians  in  the  inland  parts, 
perceived  on  their  march  fome  -golden-  fifh-hooks,  and 
were  informed  that  many  torrents,  rufhing  down  from 
the  mountains,  brought  gold  into  the  vallies.  Upon 
this  information,  a  drift  fearch  was  made,  and  fome 
rocks  were  found  upon  the  hills  that  contained  gold  ; 
but  this  falfe  (hew  of  treafures  was  not  thought  worth 
the  expence  it  would  occalion  for  the  procuring  it ;  nor 
was  a  vein  of  gold  that  runs  along  an  immenfe  fpace, 
found  rich  enough  to  anfwer  the  working  of  it.  After 
many  fruitlefs  trials,  the  Portuguefe  contented  them? 
(elves  with  picking  up  gold  out  of  the  fand,  like  the  la- 
vages, when  the  waters  had  fubfided.  This  pra£tice 
has.  proved  very  fuccefsfui  at  Villa-Rica,  and  a  great 
way  up  the  country.  Government  freely  grants  from 
three  to  five  leagues  of  this  precious  foil  to  any  one 
who  is  able  to  go  and  make  a  fortune  there. 

The  blacks  are  employed  in  looking  for  gold  in  the 

beds  of  torrents  and  rivers,  and  feparating  it  from  the 

fand  and  mud,  in  which  it  is  naturally  concealed.    Tbe 

ufual  cuftom  is,  that  every  (lave  is  required, to  bring  in 

.  . .  *  in 
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the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  gold  a  day  ;  and  if  any  B  O  O  Kl 
are  fo  lucky  or  fo  diligent  as  to  pick  up  more,  the  over- 
plus is  their  own  property.  The  firft  ufe  they  make  of 
it,  is  to  buy  other  flaves  to  do  their  work  for  them,  that 
they  may  live  in  idlenefs.  Provided  a  man  brings  in  his 
quantity  of  gold,  his  matter  can  require  nothing  more. 
It  is  fome  comfort  to  a  flave,  when- the  drudgery  that  is 
required  of  him  wall  enable  him  to  alleviate  his  burden. 

If  we  were  to  eftimaterthe  gold  that  Brazil  annually 
yields,  by  the  fifth  that  the  king  of  Portugal  receives,  it 
would  appear  to  be  forty-five  millions  of  livres ; 
{1*968,750/)  but  we  {hall  hot  be  taxed  with  exaggera- 
tion, if  we  fvppofe  that  one  eighth  of  the  duty  is  kept 
back,  notwithftanding  all  the  vigilance  of  government. 

To  this  account  mud  be  added  the  filver  drawn  from 
the  illicit  trade  with  Buenos-Ayres,  which  was  former- 
ly immenfe ;  but  the  meafures  lately  taken  by  Spain 
have  reduced  it  to  about  three  millions  (about  131,000/.) 
a  year.  Many  people  even  wonder  that  fuch  an  inter- 
courfe  fhould  fubfift  at  all  between  two  nations,  who, 
having  no  manufactures  of  their  own,  and  taxing  foreign 
induftry  pretty  much  alike,  ought  certainly  to  have  no- 
thing to  fell.  It  is  not  confidered  that  the  coaftof  Por- 
tugal, being  very  extcnfive,  and  acceffible  every  where, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  peninfula  of  Cadiz,  for 
eluding  the  ciJftoms,  and  efcaping  the  payment  of  the 
duties  on  goods  brought  up  for  exportation  to  America. 
Befides,  exchanges  are  not  the  only  way  that  Sp&nifh 
money  is  poured  into  the  Portuguese  coffers.  Independ- 
ent of  all  fate  or  purchafe,  the  Peruvians  find  a  great 
advantage  in  fending  their  money  over  to  Europe  in  this 
indire&way. 

Th£  firft  political  writejrs  who  took  notice' of  the  pro* 
bable  confequences  of  the  drfcovery  made  in  Brazil; 
did  not  fcruple  to  foretell  that  gold*  and  filver  would 

come 
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BOOK  come  nearer  to  each  other  in  value.  The  experience  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  ages  had  taught  them  that, 
though  many  ounces  of  filver  had  always  been  given 
for  an  ounce  of  gold,  becaufe  there  had  always  been 
many  more  filver  than  gold  mines,  the  value  of  both 
metals  had  varied  in  every  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  either. 

In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as  one  to 
eight ;  in  China,  as  one  to  ten  ;  in  other  parts  of  India, 
as  one  to  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen,  as  we  ad- 
vance further  weft. 

.  The  like  variations  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 
In  ancient  Greece,  gold  was  to  filver  as  one  to  thirteen. 
When  the  produce  of  all  the  mines  in  the  univerfe  was 
brought  to  Rome,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  the  rood 
fettled  proportion  was  one  to  ten.  It  went  as  far  as  one 
to  thirteen  under  Tiberius.  Numberlefs  and  infinite 
variations  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  barbarous  ages.  In 
a  word,  when  Columbus  penetrated  into  America,  the 
proportion  was  lefs  than  one  to  twelve. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  metals  which  was  then  brought 
from  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  only  made  them  more  com- 
mon, but  flill  increafed  the  value  of  gold  above  filver, 
as  there  was  greater  plenty  of  the  latter  in  thofe  parts. 
Spain,  that  was  of  courfe  the  bed  judge  of  the  pro- 
portion* fettled  it  at  one  to  fixteen  in  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom,,  and  this  fyftem,  with  fome  flight  variations, 
was  adopted  throughout  Europe. 

This  proportion  dill  exifts;  but  we  have  no  reafon 
on  that  account  to  cootradid  thofe  who  had  foretold 
that  it  would  alter.  If  gold  has  fallen  but  little  in  the 
markets,  and  not  at  all  in  the  coin,  fince  a  great  quantity 
comes  from  the  Brazils,  this  is  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumftahces,  which  donotaffed  the  principle.  A  great 
deal  of  gold  h  now  ufed  for  fetting  of  jewels  and  for 
gliding*  which  has  prevented  the  price  of  filver  from 

falling 
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failing  fo  much  as  it  would  have  done  if  our  faftiions  BOOK 
bad  not  altered;     It  is  this  fpirit  of  luxury  that  has  al-  %   ^' 
ways  kept  up  the  price  of  diamonds,  though  they  are 
grown  more  common* 

At  all: times,  men  have  been  fond  of  making  a  pa- 
rade of  their  riches,  either  beaaufe  originally  they  were 
the  reward  of  firength,  and  the  enfign  of  power,  or  be- 
caufe  they  have  every  where  obtained  that  regard  which 
is  due  to  real  merit.  A  define  of  being  taken  notice  of* 
prompts  a  man  to  deck  hirofelf  with  the  choiceft  and 
rood  ftriking  gifts  of  nature.  The  fame  vanity,  in  this 
refped,  prevails  amongft  the  favages  as  in  the  civilized 
nations.  Of  all  the  fubftances  that  contribute  to  repre- 
sent the  fplcndof  of  opulence,  none  is  fo  precious  as  the 
diamond ;  nor  has  any  been  of  fuch  value  in  trade,  or 
,fo  ornamental  in  fociety.  There  are  diamonds  of  all 
colours,  and  of  ey^ry  (hade  of  the,  feveral  colours.-  The 
diamond  has  the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange  of  the 
hyacinth,  the  JJue  ©f  (be  fapphire,  ana*  the  green  of 
the  emerald.  This  laft  is  the  deareft  when  it  is  qf  a 
beautiful  tint.  The  rofe  diamonds,  blue  and  yellow, 
are  the  next  in,  value.  The  yellowifhaijcj  the  blackifh 
are  lead  efteerrued.  Tranfparency  and  cle^rnefs  are  tjie 
.natural  andefiential  properties  of  the  diamond,  to  which 
art  has  addeoV.the  brilliant  apd  fparklipg  lull  re  of  the  fe- 
veral faces.     .     .;  

There  are* ytry  few  diamond  mines.  Till  of  late 
years,  we  ^w  of  pone  but,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  ,  The 
oldeft  is  in  the  river  Gouel,  that  comes  dowq  from  the 
mountains*  and  fall?  into  the  Ganges.  It  is  called  the 
.mine  of  SoMWelftOiir,  from  the  name  of  a  village  fitu- 
ated  near-thatipartof  the  river  where  the  diamonds  are 
found.  TJhey..have  always  taken  put  very  fewraslike~ 
wife  out;of  tbe  Succadan,  a  river  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,. 
The  ridge  of  mountains  that  extends  from  Cape  Como- 
.rin  to  Bengal,  has  yielded  infinitely  more.  Tbej^are  not 
♦found  in  clutters,  but  fcattered  up  and  down,  in  a  fandy, 

ftony 
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BOOK  ftony  and  barren  foil,  lying  at  fix,  eight,  ten  and  twelve 
feet  below  the  furface*  and  foroetimeS  deeper.     The 
right  of  digging  for.  them  is  bought  for  a  fum  of  mo* 
ney,  and  the  purchafer  is  fometimes enriched  and  fome- 
times  ruined,  according  as  he  has  good  or  bad  lack.   . 
-    It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  continual  wars  in  India 
would,  put  an  end  to  this  fource  of  riches,  when  thefe 
.fear*  were  removed .  by  a  difcovery  that  was  made  at 
Serrs-do-Frio  in  Brazil  .Some  (laves  who  were  looking 
for  gold  ^  life  d  to  find,  fdme  Jit  tie  bright  ftones,  that  they 
threw  away  among  the  land  and'gravei.    Some  curious 
•miners  preferred  feveral  of  thefe  fingoW  pebbles,  which 
-were  fiiewn  •  to  Pedro  d'Alroeyda,  governor*  general  of 
:the  mines.  As  he  had  been  at  -<3oay%  he  fufpe&ed  that 
they  might  be  diamonds,     Upon  which  the  court  of 
Lifbon  comrmffionedher  minifter  in  Holland,  d'Acugna, 
in  1730,  <o  make  the  neceffary  inquiries  iinio  the  nature 
of  thefe  ftones.    He  put  fome  of  them  into  the  hands 
-of  able  artifls,  who  having  cut  them,  declared  they 
•were  very-" fine  diamonds.  •» 

/    1'tfE  Portuguese  immediately  fearched  for  them  with 
Tuch-fucc^fe^that-ithekio^jfaneiro  ileiet  brought  home 
1  t^tf-ounefcs.     This  produced  fuch  A  plenty  that  their 
•price  fell  eonfiderably  j  bdt  *hfc  minHftry  took  fuch  mea- 
furfcs-  a*-  foon  made  them  rife  to  their  'original  value, 
which  they  have  maintained  ever  fince.  They  conferred 
cn>  a: company  the  exckifive  right  bfi  fefckitfg  and  felling 
^Samorids  ;  and  everitorettrairi  thfe^getWs  of  that 
company  ^  they  were  required  to  eifcpWy  'n6  more  than 
600  Oaves  in  that  bufinefs.     They  ri ave  fince  been  per- 
mitted *o  employe  many  as  theypkafe*  ttpoit  condition 
that  they  pay  1506  livres  (65/.  i2/.J6<&)  for  every  mine. 
in  both  contra&V  the  court  has  referveS-to  irfetfall 
•diamtmd^  that  (hall  exceed  a  certain  number  #f  carrats. 
•-•'•A  iaw  which1  forbad  oh  pain  of  tfeatHv to  encroach 
^  the  privilege,  wasrtofthought  afuffident  fecurity; 
'-  •  *   '•  -  :    -*  *  "•-  - ■'•  and 
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and  a  fhorter  way  of  enforcing  the  execution  was,  to  B  OJ)  K 
depopulate  the  places  that  lay  near  that  rich  mine,  and 
to  make  a  folitary  wafte  of  all  the  regions  that  might 
be  tempted  to  interfere  in  fo  lucrative  a  trade.  In  the 
fpace  of  a  hundred  leagues,  there  is  but  one  village  left, 
which  is  wholly  inhabited  by  the  company's  agents  and 
(laves, 

Tmir  privilege,  conftantly  proteded  by  thje  mother 
country,  has  never  met  with  the  lead  oppofltion.  The 
government  itfelf  is  their  agent  in  Europe.  Whatever 
be  the  produce  of  the  mines,  which  mud  be  fluduating, 
the  court  delivers  annually,  to  one  ftngle  contraftor, 
'  diamonds  to  the  value  of  1 2,500,000  livrw.  (546,875/.) 
They  engage  to  fell  no  others,  and  hitherto  this  engage- 
ment has  been  held  facred.  They  are  bought  up  m 
their  rough  (late  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  cut 
them,  and  then  difpofe  of  them  all  over  Europe,-  but 
chiefly  in  France,  where  the  greatest  consumption  is 
made.  They  ate  nei  ther  fo  hard  nor  fo  clear  as  thofe  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  do  they  fparkle  fo  much,  but  they 
are  whiter..  One  of  the  fam*  weight  fells  ten  percent. 
« cheaper.  *  "  • 

•"  The  fineft  diamonds  in  the  world  are,  that  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  which  weighs  279  carrats  and  one  fif- 
teenth ;  *hat  fcf  ,the  Grand  Duke,  which  weigh*  139 
carrats;  the grart  Sancy,  of  106  carrats ;  and  the  Pitt, 
1 36  carrats  three  grains.  All  this  is  very  little,  compared 
to  the  diamond 4ent  from.  Brazil  to  the  king  of  Portugal : 
it  weighs  168O'  carrats,  or  twelve  ounces  and  a  half.  As 
\we  know  of  no  meafure  to  afcertain  the  value  of  fiich  a 
gem,  an  Eflgttih  writer  has  vectored  to  eftimate  it  at 
:  1,298,000^000  of-livr^*.  (56,787,500/.)  Agreatabate- 
-  ment  muft  be  made  in  this  eftimate,  if,  as  fome  very  ikit- 
ful  lapidaries  fufpe&,  it  fliould  prove  to  be  but  a  topaz.7 
•      It  is- not' kn£wn  whether- 4tie  diamonds  of  Brazil 
grow  in  the  VaRie*  where-they  are  found,  or-whetk«r 
:they  are  brought  down  by  an  infinite  number  of  torrents 

that 
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BOOK  that  rufh  into  them,  and  by  five  fmall  rivers  that  flotf 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.    What  is  certain  is, 
that  the  diamonds  do  sot  come  from  a  quarry ;  that  they 
are  feathered  about  j  and  that  they  are  picked  up  in  lar- 
ger  quantities  in    the  rainy  feafon  and   after  violent 
.  ftorms.    . 

The  gold  and  diamond  mines,  added  to  a  rich  cul- 
ture, (hould  majce  Brazil  the  chief  colony  in  the  world ; 
but  in  order  to  effect  this*  it  (hould  have  beeen  prefer ved 
from  inteftine  commot'toris  and  foreign  invafions.     Both 
thefe  objects  therefore  were  taken  into  confide  ration. 
Meafures         All  the  mines  lay  in  the  diftri&s  of  St.  Vincent  and 
taken  by     Rio-Janeiro,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands.     Some  were  in 
of  Lifbon,   the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  reft 
tofecure    .lay  open  to  their  inroads.     As  thofe  banditti  were  too 
duceofthe  nur**erous  an^  t0°-  valiant  to  be  brought  into  fubje&ion 
raises,        by  open  force,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  treat  with 
them  in  the  way  of  trade.     As  they  could  makenoufe 
.of  their  new  acquired  wealth,  without  a  free  communi- 
cation with  the  ports  .where  the  luxuries  and  conveniens 
cies  of  Europe  were  to  be.  purchased*  they  were  more 
tradable  than  was  expected.     They  confented  to  pay, 
like  the  reft  of  the.Portilguefe,  a  fifth'  of.  their  gold; 
but  they  determined  *he  amount  q£.  this,  tribute  them- 
felves*  and  never:  made  it  what  4t  ought  tojiaye  been. 
Gover^rpent  ;was .  wife  enough  to  connive  at  this,  fraud. 
;  They  forefaw  thai  the  connecTions  and  the-  new  way  of 
Jife  of  the  inhabitant*. of.  &*  Pairi,;«vrwL<J:  gradually 
^foften  their  manners  aud^hat  fooner*Hjlfctei  they  would 
be  brought  to  fubmi*«L    This  reyojutiiwi  accordingly 
•.happened  abouuhejeer:  1730.     An  ejrfMjuent,  aciive, 
.and.fupple  manfQund  means  to4  entice,  tbe  principal  men 
.among .  thofe  advent  urers^and  the.,  cwrfjtfiid^  followed 
their  example.    .Tbe,whpls  rep.ub|te#ftkno.wledgedthe 
1  au.tbprity  of  thec&ujtipfk  JUfcon,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
aU  pother  Ponug^efe  in. the  BraziU  . 
«.  Before 
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Before  this  great  event,  the  town  of  Rio  Janeiro  B  O  Olfc 
bad  been   fortified,  which  is  the  mart  for  the  produce  ^_J. 
of  all  the  mines,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
for  the  consumption  of  Europe.    The  bay  in  which  it 
is  (hunted  was  firft  discovered  is  ^535  by  Dias  de  Son 
lis.    Some  French  proteltants,  who  were  perfecutcd  in 
their  own  country,  made  a  fmall  fettlement  there  under 
the  guidance  of  ViUegagnon.    This  feuleaient  eonfifted 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  huts,  m*de  of  boaghs  and  cov?red 
over  with  grais,  after  the  manner  of  tfae  fay^ges  In  thofe 
parts.     Some  (mall  bulwark   that  were   creeled  foe 
planting  of  cannon,  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Cotigni, 
It  was  defboyed  thcee  years  lifter  by  Emanuel  <je  Sa, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  ft  town  on  the  continent, 
which  afterwards  became  considerable  by  the  estate  of 
tobacco,  and  chiefly  of  fugar.    A?  it  w-ai  fijUi^ted  at 
22Q  20'  fouth  latitude,  k  was  far  enough  from  Europe 
to  expeS:  that  moderate  fortifications  would  be  fufikir 
em  to-  defend  it.    But  the  temptation  of  attacking  it 
having  increafed  In  proportion  as  it  grew  richer,  it  was 
thought  proper  lo  (tcengtben  it  wifth  ^4tf**H»l  work* 
They  were  far  advanced,  when  Du  Guay  Troujji  to$k 
it  in  171 1>  with  fuc%  bojdnefs  and  (kill  as  tedfttwhd 
much  to  bis  honour,  and  wa*  no  fmall  .addition  to  the 
fame  he  had  already  acquired.    The  .new  for  tiftcation* 
that  have  fincc  beep  added  to  fcbefe  die  French  had 
mattered,  have  not  made  the  town  more  imp*  figpablfe 
as  it  may  be  attacked  on  other  (ides,  where  tbefendjftg 
is  very  practicable.  If  gold  can  make  its  way  iotp  j>ra^fn 
towers  through  iron  gates,  n^ch  .more  will  iron  break 
.down  gates  that  defend  gold  and  $Jiafr>©n4s.     And  in** 
deed  the  court  of  Liibqn  h*9  apt  .thought  it  /u$cjtnjt 
to  fortify  Rio- Janeiro. 

Between  the  diftrid  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  mouth 

of  the  Plata*  is  a  barren  cq^ft,  abput  1 50  leagues  in 

length.    As  it  ha4  nothing  very  fruiting  for  the  Portu- 

Yol.  II.  K  k  guefe, 
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BOOK  guefe,  they  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  fettle  there. 
But  as  gold  has  lately  been  found  in  the  rivers  that  wa- 
ter thofe  deferts,  fome  colonifts  have  been  tempted  to 
try  their  fortune,  and  government  has  been  endeavouring 
to  give  fome  (lability  to  this  new  channel  of  wealth.  It 
has  eftabliflied  fome  ports  along  the  coaft,  and  fortified 
St.  Catherine. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a  very  fmall  canal,  is  about  nine  leagues  long 
and  two  leagues  broad.  Though  the  land  is  not  low, 
it  is  not  feen  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  it  is  {haded  by  the 
neighbouring  mountains  on  the  continent.  Navigators 
find  there  a  perpetual  fpring,  excellent  water,  great 
plenty  of  wood,  a  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  vegetables 
which  are  fo  welcome  to  failors,  and  a  pure  air,  ex- 
cept in  the  harbour,  where  the  hills  intercept  the  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  make  it  conftantly  damp  and  un- 
wholefome. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  banditti,  who 
had  fled  to  this  ifland  towards  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, acknowledged  the  authority  of  Portugal,  but  did 
not  allow  of  any  exclufive  right.  They  admitted  indif- 
criminately  the  (hips  of  all  nations  that  were  failing  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  gave  them  the  produce  of  their 
ifland  in  exchange  for  arms,  brandy,  iinen  and  wearing 
apparel.  Befides  their  contempt  for  gold,  they  fhewed 
an  indifference  for  all  the  conveniences  that  nature  did 
not  afford  them,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
virtuous  men^ 

The  fcum  and  refufe  of  poliflied  Societies  may  fome- 
times  produce  a  decent  and  well-regulated  fociety.  The 
iniquity  of  our  lawtf,  the  unjufodiftri button  of  property, 
the  mifeiies  of  want,  tfie  infolence  and  impunity  of 
wealth,  and  the  abufe  of  power,  often  makes  rebels  and 
criminals.  If  we  colled  together  all  thofe  poor  wretches 
who  are  turned  out  of  fociety  by  the  too  great  rigor  and 

-  often 
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often  the  irijuftice  of  the  laws ;  and  give  them  art  in-  B  O  °  K 
trepid,  generous,  humane  and  fenfible  chief ;  we  (hall 
make  thefe  profligate  men  become  honeftj  tradable 
and  rational.     If  their  neceflities  urge  them  to  war, 
they  will  be  conquerors;    and  to  aggrandize  them- 
felves, they  will  violate. the  rights  of  nations,  though 
ftri&  obfervers  of  their  own  laws :  fuch  were  the  Rod- 
mans of  old.    If  for  want  of  an  able  leader,  they  are 
left  to  chance,  and  natural  events,  they  will  be  mif* 
chievous,  reftlefs,  rapacious,  unfettled,  for  ever  at  war*    *-• 
either  amongft  themfelves  or  with  their  neighbours : 
fuch  were  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul.     Laftly,  if  they 
can  more  eafily  live  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth* 
or  by  agriculture  and  trade,  than  by  plunder ;  they  will 
contra&  the  virtues  proper  to  their  foliation,  and   the 
■gentlenefs  that  arifes  from  a  rational  love  of  eafe.   Civi- 
lized by  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  an  honed  and 
peaceable  life,  they  will  refped  in  others  thofe  rights 
which  they  themfelves  enjoy,  and  will  barter  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  their  produce,  for  the  conveniencies  of  other 
nations :  fudi  were  the  people  of  St.  Catherine. 

Banished  from  their  native  country  by  the  dread  of 
thofe  grievous  puniihments  too  often  infli&cd  on  flight 
offences,  they  formed  a  commercial  fettlement,  which 
was  beneficial  to  the  very  country  that  had  rejeded 
them.  About  the  year  1 738,  the  crown  fent  them  a 
governor,  and  fortified  their  harbour.  As  it  is  far  Aipe* 
rior  to  any  on  that  coaft,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that,  if  the  * 
riches  of  thofe  parts  anfwer  the  expe&ation  of  Portugal, 
that  rendezvous  of  vagabonds  will  in  time  become  the 
chief  colony  of  the  Brazils,  and  the  mod  confiderable 
fea-port  in  all  South  America.  Means  eift- 

It  appears  from  this  account,   that  the  court  of  ployed  to 
Lifbon  has  taken  the  mod  prudent  meafures  to  fecure  re*,vc*grJ- 
the  produce  of  the  mines.     They  have  not  paid  the  theBraziis, 
fame  attention  to  the  culture  of  lands,  nor  has  that  which  was 
point  been  fo  well  fettled ;  yet  that  ineftimablc  fource  £a£Dcd 

K  k  2  of  mines. 
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B  O  O  K  of  riches  was  thcfn  in  a  critical  fituation  that  required 
vl_   ,  mature  confideration. 

All  the  European  nations  that  had  fettlements  in 
America,  began  to  cultivate  the  fame  produftions  that 
had  long  enriched  the  Brazils.  This  competition  had 
reduced  the  priceof  thofc  commodities ;  and  the  Porta- 
gucTe  laboured  as  much  as  ever,  while  their  profits  grew 
constantly  left*  Their  labours  grew  irkfome,  and  many 
entirely  quitted  them,  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  enrich- 
ing thcmfelves  by  picking  up  gold.  Had  the  mother 
country  crnderftood  her  true  iatereft,  and  beenlefs  elated 
with  this  new  vein  of  riches,  the  misfortunes  confeqaent 
upon  it,  might  have  been  prevented.  This  might  ea- 
sily have  been  done,  by  taking  off  the  enormous  duties 
which  the  colonies  paid  for  all  the  goods  they  exported 
or  imported ;  and  rather,  if  it  was  found  neceffary,  al- 
lowing a  bounty,  which  her  new  treafures  enabled  her 
lo  do  with  a  liberal  hand.  This  would  have  been  an 
encouragement  to  the  planter,  who  knew  his  foil  to  be 
far  fuperiof  to  that  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  other  advantages  be  had  over  them, 
to  perfevere  in  a  labour  which  muft  procure  him  a  com- 
fortable fiibfiftence,  if  not  an  ample  fortune,  without 
*«y  anxiety  or  uncertainty; 

All  who  have  attentively  obferved  America,  know 
that  the  coafts  of  Brazil  lire  very  fertile.  Their  fugar- 
canes  aire  ftronger  thai  thofc  of  the  rival  colonies,  and 
other  produGions  have  the  fame  fuperiorify.  They 
are  not  reduced  to  theueceflity  of  fnftnuring  a  poor  or 
an  exhaofted  foil.  They  have  fuch  plenty  of  land,  that 
when  one  piece  of  ground  is  fpent>  (hey  can  take  a 
freih  one,  that  will  yield  plentiful  crops  without  ranch 
trouble.  The  inland  parts  only  want  hands  to  till  them, 
and  many  navigable  rivers  are  ready  to  convey  their 
produce  to  the  fea.  The  plantations  are  never  deftrojed 
by  hurricanes,  of  parched  with  drought.  There  are  few 

fitua- 
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fituations  in  the  Brazils  where  the  labours  of  the  field  BOOK 

XT' 

are  interrupted  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
none  where  the  inhabitants  are  fwept  away  by  that 
dreadful  mortality,  fo  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  flave  does  not  impatiently  exped  his  fubfiftence 
from  abroad,  or  wait  till  it  is  wafted  over  ftormy  feas, 
and  then  find  it  at  fuch  an  immoderate  price,  that  he 
cannot  always  procure  a  fuffieiency.  He  finds  with* 
out  much  trouble  a  wholefome  and  plentiful  provision* 
growing  out  of  the  ground  he  digs.  All  the  labours 
are  performed  with  eafe  by  the  help  of  the  innumera- 
ble herds  that  graze  on  the  meadows.  The  matter, 
on  his  part,  can  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  feeing  an 
end  to*his  good  fortune,  as  he  well  knows  that  the  co- 
lony has  not  yet  attained  to  a  tenth  of  its  culture.  They 
already  employ  150,000  blacks,  which  are  annually  re-* 
cruited  by  7  or  8000,  and  may  eafily  be  multiplied.  As 
it  is  cuftomary  for  the  planter  to  import  them  diredly 
from  Africa,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  negligence, 
unfkilfulnefs  or  difhonefty  of  the  European  merchants. 
Their  (hips  have  the  double  advantage  of  making  a 
fmall  flay  at  the  end  of  their  voyage,  and  of  a  fliort  and 
eafy  paffage  both  going  and  coming. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  culture  of  Brazil 
produced  but  24,000*000  weight  of  raw  fugar,  nor 
12,000  bales  of  tobacco,  a  little  farfaparilla,  cocoa, 
coffee,  rice  and  indigo;  to.  which  were  added  fame 
whalebone,  woods  for  dying,  building,  and  cabinet* 
work,  and  14  or  15,000  hides. 

Among  all  the  methods  for  increafing  the  produce 
of  fo  rich  a  country,  the  Portuguese  miniftry  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  freedom  of  the  Brazilians,  as  being 
the  iafeft,  the  eheapeft,  and  the  kindeft.  They  de- 
clared in  1755 >  that  for  the  future,  all  the  fubjefts  of 
the  drown,  whether  they  were  fo  by  their  own  free  will 
or  by  coropulfiofl,  (hould  be.  deemed  citizens  to  all  in-. 

K  k  3  tents 
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BOOK  tents  and  purpofes,  and  ihould  be  entitled  to  that  appeV* 
*  lation  on  the  fame  terms  as  the  Europeans.  No  other 
power  has  treated  its  American  fubjeds  with  fo  much 
humanity.  This  lingular  circumftance,  though  fo  ftrik* 
ing9  has  not  even  been  taken  notice  of.  Every  one  is 
intent  upon  politics,  war,  pleafure,  or  fortune.  A  re- 
volution fo  favourable  to  humanity,  efcapes  every  eye, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this 
enlightened  and  philosophical  age.  The  public  welfare 
is  much  talked  of,  but  it  is  not  teen9  it  is  not  felt. 

Portugal  would  be  revenged  of  this  indifference, 
if  the  new  fyftem  had  produced  the  defired  efFed.  We 
Ihould  fee  the  Brazilians  applying  themfelves  to  the 
culture  of  their  lands,  and  multiplying  their  produce. 
Their  labour  would  enable  them  to  procure  numberlefs 
comforts  which  they  never  enjoyed.  The  fight  of  their 
happinefs  would  tempt  the  favages  tp  quit  their  forefts, 
and  to  embrace  a  more  quiet  way  of  life.  By  degrees, 
the  influence  of  their  example  would  fpread,  and  in 
time,  all  Brazil  would  be  civilized.  A  mutual  confi- 
dence would  be  eftabliflied  between  the  Americans  and 
t he  Europeans,  and  they  would  become  but  one  nati- 
on. All  would  concur  in  producing  the  ftock  of  an  im- 
menfe  trade  to  the  mother  country,  which  on  her  part 
would  take  care  to  fend  a  conftant  fupply  for  the  grow, 
ing  confumption  of  the  colony.  An  exa£t  balance  would 
be  kept  up  between  their  reciprocal  interefts,  and  great 
care  would  be  taken  that  nothing  ihould  interrupt  fo 
valuable  a  harmony.  The  Portuguese  would  at  laft,  by 
pne  ad  of  humanity,  have  made  amends  for  all  the 
mifchief  they  have  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  America. 
Unfortunately  fhefe  fair  profpeds  are  come  to 
nothing.  In  order  to  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  this  great  change  fhould  have  been  brought  on 
by  (low  degrees.  The  Brazilians  might  infenfibly  have 
£een  induced  to  a  relifh  for  the  fweets  of  focjety ;  they 

might 
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might  have  been  trained  up  to  ufcful  labours;  they  would  B  OOK 
gradually  have  got  the  better  of  their  natural  lazinefs, 
and  been  prompted  to  wifli  for  property.  The  way  be- 
ing thus  prepared  for  a  happy  revolution,  much  would 
flill  have  remained  to  be  done,  which  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  penetration  t)f  the  miniftry.  They  have  not 
granted  lands  to  the  naturalized  fubjeds  in  conyenient 
places.  They  have  not  provided  them  with  the  neceffary 
flock  to  begin  with.  They  have  not  had  able  guides  to 
direct  them ;  nor  have  their  chiefs  been  men  of  integri- 
ty and  humanity.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  done  for 
the  public  good,  by  giving  civil  liberty  to  the  Brazili- 
ans; and  much  has  been  done  againft  it,  by  abridging 
the  Europeans  of  their  freedom,  in  fubje&ing  them  to 
the  tyrannical  monopoly  of  an  exclufive  privilege.  No* 
body  had  forefeen,  or  even  fufpe&ed,  a  regulation  fo 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

Portugal  has  made  immenfe  difcoveries  in  Africa,  Monopo- 
and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  without  the  affiftance  of  !«*•  efta- 
any  company.    Merc  focieties  of  merchants,  in  which  the  trade* 
kings,  princes,  and  noblemen  were  concerned,  fitted  out  of  Brazil, 
large  fleets  for  thofe  three  parts  of  the  world,  raifed  the 
Portuguefe  name  above  all  others,  and  brought  about 
the  mod  important  and  moft  interefting  commercial 
revolution  the  world  had  ever  experienced.     It  was  not 
to  be  expeded  that  a  nation,  which  in  the  barbarous 
ages,  had  purfued  the  ineftimable  advantages  of  compe- 
tition, would  at  laft,  in  an  enlightened  age,  adopt  a  per- 
nicious fyftem,  which,  by  collecting  the  principles  of 
life  and  motion  into  a  fmall  part  of  the  body  politic, 
leaves  nothing  in  fill  the  reft  but  languor  and  death. 

This  fyftem  was  formed  among  the  ruins  of  Lifbon, 
when  the  earth  had  as  it  were  caft  out  her  inhabitants, 
and  left  them  no  fafety  but  on  the  fea  or  in  the  other 
hemifphere.  The  dreadful  fhocks  that  had  thrown  down 
that  (lately  capital  ftill  continued,  and  the  flames  that 
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B  O  O  K  had  reduced  it  to  allies  were  fcarce  extingtfifiied,  when 
J.  an  tfxchjfive  •company  was  eftablilhed,  fot  thepufpofa 
of  felling  the  wine  fo  wdl  known  by  the  mime  of  Port, 
which  is  drank  ta  many  of  the  colonies,  in  fart  of  the 
north,  and  chiefly  in  England.  The  city  of  Oporto, 
the  firft  in  the  kingdom  for  population,  riches  and  bo- 
fiaefo  fince  the  fall  of  Lifbon,  juftly  took  the  alarm, 
as  thinking  her  trade  was  going  to  be  ruined  by  this 
fatal  alienation* of  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  fa- 
v our  of  a  private  aflbeiation.  The  province  between  the 
Dearo  and  the  Mkrho,  the  moft  frurtful  in  the  king- 
dom, could  no  longer  depend  upon  her  culture.  The 
people  grew  defperate,  and  then  Seditious,  and  their  fe- 
ditiofi  made  the  government  true).  Twelve  hundred 
peribns  were  cither  Executed,  condemned  to  bard  la* 
bour9  banifhed  to  the  forts  in  Africa,  or  reduced  to 
beggary  by  the  confifcation  of  their  goods.  The  mo- 
nopoly  which  bad  occaGoned  all  this  mifchief,  Hill  went 
do,  and  continues  to  this  day*  attended  with  all  that 
train  of  calamities  which  were  forefeet),  even  by  thofc 
who  are  kaft  con  ver font  in  political  fpecuktion. 

That  fatal  experiment,  which;  ought  to  have  been 
a  warning  to  the  iwntftry,  made  no  tmpreffion  upon 
them*  They  had  already,  ever  fmce  the  6th  of  June 
1755,  created  the  Metagnen  company;  and, far  from 
receding,  they  eroded  the  Fcroarabucca  company,  four 
years  after,  and  thereby  enflaved  aU  the  northern  part 
of  Brazil.  The  Hock  of  the  firft  company  confifted  of 
1200.  (banes,  arid  the  other  0&3400,  Their  charter  is 
{or  twenty  years,  and  foreigners  fettled  in  Portugal  may 
become  prbpriotnrs.  '  Thfey  exeteifc  due  moft  horrid 
tyranny  over  the  tramettfeooaft  that  has  been  made  over 
to  them.  This  attempt  upon  liberty  4mJ  property  has 
excited  a  violent  Ipirit  of'aniinofLty,  which  is  conftaady 
kept  up  by  a  vifible  diminution  of  commodities. 

.    .       . /         Wi 
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Wb  are  ignorant  of  the  reafoos  that  have  induced  the  BOOK 
court  of  Lifbon  to  take  fo. unpopular  a  ftep,  which  has 
given  -offence  to  all  orders  of  the  ftatc,  and  all  parts  of 
the  monarchy.  It  wa&pretendcd  that  it  was  done  to  pre* 
vent  the  contraband  trade ;  but  that  could  never  be  the 
only  motive  for  fo  tyrannical  a  raeafure.  Exclufive  com- 
panies are  more  tike  y  to  increafe  than  to  check  the 
contraband  trade;  and  befides,  it  is  well  known  that 
cone  is  carried  on  in  the  fouth  of  Brazil,  the  only  part 
that  is  affe&ed  by  the  monopoly.  The  only  foreign 
connexions  this  part  of  America  has,  are  the  dealings 
of  St.  Catherine  with  the  (hips  that  frequent  the  South 
Sea%  and  thofe  of  Rio- Janeiro  with  (hips  of  different 
nations,  which,  under  various  pretences,  put  -  in  there 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Whatever,  may  have  given  rife  to  charter  compa- 
nies, we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  among  the  powers 
of  Europe*  Portugal  has  not  been  the  greateft  lofer  by 
this  abfurd  fyftem.  That  kingdom  has  adopted  the  fa* 
tal  cuftom  of  being  a  bar*  fpedator  of  the  trade*  that  is 
carried  on  in  its  own  colonies.  So  lingular  an  infatua- 
tion is  come  on  by  degrees. 

The  firft  conqbefts  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Africa  and  cau/c*  of 
Afia,  did  not  ftifle  the  feeds  of  their  induflry.  Though  the  decay 
Lifbon  was  the  general,  warehoufe  for  India  goods,  her  of  ,Portu- 

CT2I     &nd 

own  filken  and  woollen  manufadures  ftill  went  on,  and  of  its  co- 
were  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  mother  coun-  lonies. 
try  and  of  Brazil.  The  national  a&ivity  extended  to 
every  thing,  and  made  fome  amends  for  the  want  of 
population,  which  was  daily  increafing.  Amongft  the 
many  calamities  that  Spanifh  tyranny  brought  upon  the 
kingdom,  the  Portuguefe  could  not  complain  of  a  cefla- 
tion  of  labour  at  home ;  nor  was  the  number  of  trades 
much  leflened  when  they  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  happy  revolution  that  placed  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  upon  the  throne,  was  the  period  of  that  decay. 

The 
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BOOK  The  people  grew  enthufiafts.  Some-  crofted  the  Teas, 
V#  to  go  and  defend  diftant  poffeiEons  againft  an  enemy 
whom  they  imagined  more  formidable  than  be  really 
was.  The  reft  took  up  arms  to  cover  the  frontiers. 
Private  intereft  wasfilcnced  by  the  intereft  of  the  whole, 
and  every  patriot  was  folicitous  for  his  country  alone. 
It  might  naturally  be  ezpeded  that  when  the  firftheat 
was  over,  every  one  would  refume  his  ufual  employ- 
ment ;  but  unfortunately  the  cruel  war  which  followed 
that  great  event,  was  attended  with  fuch  devaflations 
in  an  open  country,  that  the  people  chofe  rather  not  to 
work  at  all,  then  expofe  themfelves  to  fee  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  continually  deftroyed.  The  miniftry  fa- 
voured this  inadion  by  the  meafures  they  took,  which 
were  highly  blameable. 

Their  fituation  put  them  under  a  neceffity  of  form- 
ing alliances.  Political  reafons  fecured  to  them  all  the 
enemies  of  Spain.  The  advantages  they  reaped  from 
the  diverfion  made  in  Portugal,  could  not  but  attach 
them  to  her  intereft.  If  the  new  court  had  formed 
fuch  extenfive  views  as  their  proceedings  feemed  to  in- 
dicate, they  would  have  known  that  they  had  no  need 
to  make  any  conceflions  in  order  to  fecure  friends.  By 
an  ill-judged  precipitation,  they  ruined  their  affairs. 
They  gave  up  their  trade  to  other  powers,  who  were 
aim  oft  as  much  interefted  in  itsprefervation  as  they  were 
themfelves.  This  infatuation  made  thofe  powers  ima- 
gine they  might  venture  any  thing,  and  they  according, 
ly  ftretched  their  privileges  that  had  been  granted  them, 
far  beyond  what  was  intended.  The  induftry  of  the 
Portuguese  was  deftroyed  by  this  competition,  but  was 
again  excited  by  an  error  of  the  French  miniftry. 

France, who  then  had  but  a  little  bad  tobacco,  and 
no  fugar  at  all,  in  1644,  without  any  apparent  reafon, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  fugar  and  tobacco  from 
JJrazil.  Portugal,  in  return,  prohibited  the  importation 

of 
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of  all  French  manufactures,  the  only  ones  they  valued  B  OO  K 
at  that  time.  Genoa  immediately  feized  upon  the  filk 
trade,  and  has  in gro fled  it  ever  fince  ;  but  the  nation, 
after  fome  hefitation,  began  in  1681  to  manufacture  their* 
own.  woollen  goods  ;  and  having  feduced  fome  Englifli 
artificers,  were  enabled,  in  1684,  to  prohibit  feveral 
kinds  of  cloth,  and  foon  after  all  forts. 

England,  which  had  advanced  her  own  trade  with 
Portugal  upon  the. ruins  of  that  of  France,  was  much 
chagrined  at  the  turn  it  had  taken.  For  a  long  time, 
the  Englifli  ftrove  to  open  the  communication  afrefli, 
and  more  than  once  they  thought  they  had  attained  their 
end,  but  at  laft  found  therhfelves  further  from  it  than 
ever.  There  was.no  knowing  where  all  this  would  end, 
when  a  revolution  happened  in  the  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  that  at  once  overturned  all  the  former  ideas. 

A  grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  called  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  All  nations  were  alarmed  at  this  acceflion  of 
power  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  which  they  already 
thought  too  powerful  and  too  ambitious.  Portugal  in 
particular,  who  had  always  confidered  France  as  a  fad 
friend,  now  beheld  in  her  an  enemy  who  mult  wi<h,and, 
perhaps,  promote  her  ruin.  This  induced  her  to  ap- 
ply for  the  prote&ion  of  England,  who  never  failed  to 
turn  every  negociation  to  her  own  commercial  advan^ 
tage,  and  was  far  from  negleding  this  opportunity.  Thfe 
Englifli.  ambaflador  Methuen,  a  profound  and  able  ne- 
gociator,  figned  a  treaty,  on  the  27th  of  December 
,1703*  by  which  the  court  of  Liibon  engaged  to  permit 
the  importation  of  all  Britifh  woollen  goods,  on  the 
fame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition,  on  condition  that 
the  Portugal  wines  (hould  pay  a  duty  one  third  lefs  than 
the  French,  on  being  imported  into  England. 

The  advantages  of  this  flipulation  were  very  real  for 
oroe.of  the  parties,  but  by  no  means  fo  for  the  other. 
England  obtained  an  e*clufive  privilege  for  the  manu- 
facture^ 
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BOOK  faftures*  as  the  prohibition  remained  in  foil  force  with  rt* 
gard  to  thofe  of  other  nations ;  but  granted  nothing  on 
Iter  fide ;  haying  already  fettled*  for  her  own  intcrcft, 
the  very  thing  that  fee  artfully  pretended  to  grant  *$  a 
great  favour.  Since  France  bought  no  more  cloths  of 
the  Englife*  they  had  obfcrved  that  the  deamefs  of 
French  wines  was  prejudicial  to  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  leffen  the  confamption*  by  laying 
heavier  duties  upon  them.  They  have  again  increafcd 
them  from  the  fame  motive*  and  ftifl  made  a  merit  of 
it  to  the  court  of  Lifeon*  as  being  a  proof  of  Angular 
friendship*  The  Portuguefe  manufa&ures  fell*  being 
unable  tofupport  the  competition  of  the  Englife.  Great 
Britain  clothed  her  new  ally,  and  as  the  wine,  oil,  fait, 
and  fruit  fee  bought*  was  a  trifle  in  comparifon  to  what 
fee  fold*  it  was  made  up  with  the  gold  of  Brazil.  The 
balance  was  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  Englife* 
and,  indeed*  it'could  not  well  be  otherwife. 

All  who  are  converfant  with  the  theory  of  com- 
merce* or  have  attended  to  its  revolutions*  know  that  an 
adive*  rich  and  fenfible  nation*  who  have  once  got  pof- 
feflion  of  a  capital  branch  of  trade*  will  foon  ingrofs  the 
whole.  -  They  have  fo  great  an  advantage  over  their 
competitors,  that  they  weary  them  out*  and  make  them* 
felves  mailers  of  the  countries  where  their  lnduftry  is 
exerted.  Thus  it  is  that  Great  Britain  has  found  means 
to  ingrofs  the  whole  produce  of  Portugal  and  her  colo- 
nies. 

The  Englife  find  the  Portuguefe  in  clothing,  fepd* 
fmall  wares*  materials  for  building,  and  all  their  articles 
of  luxury*  and  return  them  their  own  materials  raaau- 
fa&ured.  This  employs  a  million  of  Englife  artificers 
and  hufbandmen.  < 

They  furnife  them  with  feips,  and  with  naval  and 
warlike  ftorcs  for  their  fettlements  abroad,  and  carry  on 
all  their  navigation  at  home. 

Thjey 
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~   They  carry  on  the  whole  money  trade  of  Portugal.  BOOK 
They  borrow  money  in  London  at  three  or  three  and  a        V' 
half  per  cent,  and.negpciate  it  at  Liibon,  where  it  it 
worth  ten.    In  ten  years  time,  the  capital  is  paid  by  the 
mtereft,  and  ftill  remains  due. 

*  They  ingrofs  all  the  inland  trade.  There  are  Eng* 
HA  houfes  fettled  at  Liibon  which  receive  all  the  com- 
modities of  their  own  country,  and  diftrtbute  them  to 
merchants,  who  difpofe  of  them  in  the  provinces, 
tnoftly  for  the  profit  of  their  employers..  A  fmall  al- 
lowance is  the  only  reward  of  their  induftry,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  a  nation  who  is  mean  enough  to  work  at  home 
for  the  profit  of  another. 

Thiy  carry  oflF  even  the  commiffion  trade.  The 
fleets  Jeftined  for  the  Brazils  are  the  fole  property  of 
the  Englifii.  The  riches  they  bring  home  are  all  their 
own.  -  They  will  not  even  fufer  then  to  pafs  through 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  only  borrow  their 
name,  becaufe  they  cannot  do  without  it.  Thefe  fo* 
reigners  disappear  as  foonas  they  have  got  the  fortune 
they  intended,  and  leave  that  nation  imppveriflied  and 
exhaufted,  at  whofe  expenoe  they  have  enriched  them- 
felves.  It  is  demonftrable  from  the  regifters  of  the  fleets,, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  ttjat  is,  from  the  difco- 
very  of  the  mines  to  the  year  1 756, 2,400,000,000  li- 
vres  (105,000,000/.)  worth  of  gold  has  been  brought 
away  from  Braxil,  and  yet  it  is  fa&  that  in  1 754,  all  the 
cafli  in  Portugal  amounted  to  no  more  than  15  or 
20,000,000,  (on  an  average  not  much  more  than 
750,000/.)  and  at  that  time  the  nation  c*wed  72*000,000; 
(3,150,000/.)  fo  that  Portugal  mull  have  been  in  a 
dreadful  fituation. 

But  what  Li&on  has  loft,  London  has  gained.   Eng- 
land, by  her  natural  advantages,  was  only  intended  for  a 
fecondary  power.     Though  the  changes  that  had  fuc- 
ceflively  happened  in  the  religion,  government*  and  in- 
duftry 
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BOOK  duttry  of  the  Englifti  had  improved  their  condition,  in- 
*  created  their  ftrength,  and  unfolded  their  genius,  they 
could  not  poffibly  a&  a  capital  part.  They  knew  by  ei- 
perience  that  the  means  which,  in  ancient  governments, 
could  raife  a  nation  to  any  pitch,w hen  without  any  eon* 
nedion  with  its  neighbours,  it  emerged  fingly  out  of  no- 
thing, were  inadequate  in  modern  times,  when  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  made  the  advantages  of  each  com- 
mon to  all,  and  thereby  left  to  numbers  and  ftrength 
their  natural  fuperiority.  Since  foldiers,  generals  and 
nations  fought  for  hire ;  fince  the  power  of  gold  opened 
every  cabinet  and  made  every  treaty;  England  bad 
learnt  that  the  greatnefs  of  a  ftate  depended  upon  its 
riches,. and  that  its  political  power  was  eftimated  by  its 
millions.  This  truth,  which  mud  have  alarmed  the  am- 
bition of  the  Engliih,  became  favourable  to  them  as 
fopn  as  they  had  prevailed  upon  Portugal  to  depend  on 
them  for  neceflaries,  and  had  bound  them  by  treaties  to 
an,  impoflibility  of  procuring  them  otherwife.  Thus  was 
that  kingdom  made  dependent  on  a  falfe  friend  for  food 
and  raiment.  Thefe  were,  to  borrow  the  expreflion  of 
a  certain  politician,  tike  two  anchors  which  the  Britons 
had  fattened  upon  that  empire.  They  went  further  (till : 
they  made  the  Portuguefe  lofe  all  regard,  all  weight,  all 
influence  in  the  general  fyftem  of  affairs,  by  perfuading 
them  to  have  neither  forces  nor  alliances.  Truft  to  us, 
faid  the  Engliih,  for  your  fafety ;  we  will  negtciate  and 
fight  for  you.  Thus,  without  bloodfhed  or  labour,  and 
without  any  of  the  calamities  that  attend  conqueft,  they 
made  themfelves  more  efiedually  matters  of  Portugal 
than  the  Portuguefe  were  of  the  mines  of  Brazil. 

Evert  thing  is  conne&ed  together,  both  in  nature 
«nd  in  politics.  It  is  hardly  poflible  that  a  nation  ftiould 
lofe  its  agriculture  and  its  induftry,  without  a  vifible  de* 
<ay  of  the  liberal  arts,  letters,  fcierices,aiid  all  the  found 
principles  of  government  and  adminiftration.     Portugal 

• 
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is  a  melancholy  inftance  of  this  truth.  Since  Great  Bri-  B  O^p  K 
tain  has  condemned  that  people  to  a  Aate  of  inadion, 
they  are  fallen  into  fuch  barbarifm  as  is  hardly  credi- 
ble. That  light  which  has  fhone  all  over  Europe,  feems 
to  have  flopped  at  the  Pyrenees.  They  have  gone  back- 
ward, and  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  furrounding 
nations,  after  having  excited  their  emulation  and  pro* 
voked  them  to  jealoufy.  The  advantage  of  having  en- 
joyed excellent  laws,  whilft  all  other  dates  groaned  un- 
der horrible  confufion,  hath  availed  them  nothing.  They 
have  loft  the  turn  of  their  genius,  by  forgetting  the 
principles  of  reafon,  morality,  and  politics.  The  efforts 
they  might  make  to  emerge  from  this  (late  of  languor 
and  blindnefs,  may  poffibly,  prove  ineffectual  ;  becaufe 
good  reformers  are  not  eafily  to  be  found  in  that  nation 
which  (lands  mod  in  need  of  them.  Men  who  are  qua- 
lified to  change  the  face  of  empires,  commonly  come 
from  far ;  and  feldom  (tart  up  at  once.  They  generally 
have  their  fore-runners,  who  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
people,  difpdfe  them  to  receive  the  light,  and  prepare 
the  neceflary  inftrumcnts  for  bringing  about  a  great  re- 
volution. .  As  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  fuch  pre- 
paratory fteps  in  Portugal,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  nation 
mud  (lill  continue  in  this  humiliating  condition,  unlefs 
they  will, adopt  the  maxims  of  more  enlightened  ftates, 
making  the  proper  allowances  for  their  fituations,  and 
call  in  th^affi  (lance  of  foreigners  capable  of  directing 
them. 

.  The  firft  (lep  towards  their  recovery,  that  leading  Means  of 
one  without  which  all  the  reft  would  be  unfteady,  un-  wftoring 
certain,  and  even  dangerous,  would  be  to  (hake  off  the  a^JJs 
Englifliyoke.     Portugal  in  her  prefent  fituation,  can-  Ionics, 
not  do  without  foreign  commodities;  therefore,  it  is  her 
interefl  to  promote  the  greateft  competition  of  fellers 
•fhe  poffibly  can,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  what 
(he  muft  needs  buy.  As  it  is  no  lefs  the  interefl  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  difpofe  of  the  overplus  of  their  own  pro- 
duce 
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BOOK  ducc  and  that  of  their  colonies*  they  ought,  for  the 
fame  rcafon,  to  invite  as  many  buyers  as  poffible  to 
their  harbours,  to  enhance  the   price  and  tacreafe  the 
quantity  of  their  exports.    This  occonomacat  fyftem 
WHl  certainty  admit  of  no  obje&ion. 

Br  the  treaty  of  1703,  the  Portuguese  are  only  bound 
to  permit  the  importation  of  woollen  goods  from  Eng- 
land, on  the  terms  ftipuiated  before  the  prohibition. 
Now  they  might  fafely  grant  the  fame  privilege  toother 
nations,  without  incurring  the  blame  of  having  broken 
their  engagement.  A  liberty  granted  to  one  natfbn, 
was  never  interpreted  as  an  exclusive  and  perpetual  pri- 
vilege, that  could  abridge  the  prince  who  granted  it,  of 
his  right  of  extending  it  to  othet>  nation*.  He  is  the 
undoubted  judge  of  what  fuits  his  own  kingdom*  We 
cannot  eafily  gne^what  rational  ebjedton  a  Britiih  mi- 
nifter  could  make  to  a  king  of  Portugal  who  ihould  tell 
him  ;  I  will  encourage  merchants  to  come  to  my  domi- 
nions* who  will  find  my  fubjefts  as  cheap  and  cheaper 
than  you,  and  will  take  the  produce  of  my  colonics* 
whereas  you  will  take  nothing  but  gold. 

We  may  judge  of  the  effe&  this  wife  conduCt  would 
have,  by  what  has  happened,  independent  qf  this  fpirit- 
ed  refohrtton.  Portugal  receives  annually  to  the  value  of 
feventy  millions  in  foreign  commodities,  which  (he  pays 
for  in  the  produce  of  her  land,  and  in  gold  and  dia- 
monds, or  remains  debtor.  The  allurement  of  a  gain 
of  thirty-five  per  cent,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  this  trade,  induces  all  nations  to  be  concerned  in  it  as 
much  as  poffible;  nor  are  they  deterred  from  it  by  the 
well-grounded  fear  of  being  never  paid,  or  at  lead  very 
late.  Mod  of  them  have  been  fuccefsful  in  their  endea- 
vours. France  and  Italy  have  ingrofled  one  third  of 
thofe  imports.  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  reft  of 
the  north  carry,  off  as  much  ;  and  England,  which  for- 
merly abforbed  almoft  the  whole,  comes  in  for  the  re* 
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maining  third.  It  appears  from  the  regifters  of  the  B.O  O  K 
cuftdms,  that  in  the  (pace  of  five  years,  from  1 762  to 
1766  inclufively,  England  has  fent  goods  to  Portu- 
gal, only  to  the  value  of  951613,547  livres  io'fous; 
(4*183,092/.  14/.  od,  |.)  and  ha6  received  commodities 
to  the  amount  of  37,761,075  livres  ;  (1,652,047/.  o/. 
yd.  i)  fo  that  the  balance  in  money  haa  been  but 
57*692,475  livres.  (£,524,945/.  15/.  7*/.  £. 

What  deceives  all  Europe  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Engfifli  trade,  is  that  all  the  gold  of  Brazil  is  conveyed 
by  thfr  road  of  the  Thames.  That  influx  feems  to  be 
a  natural  and  neceflary  confequence  of  the  bufinefs  car- 
ried on  by  that  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  metals 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  Portugal,  and,  therefore* 
can  only  be  brought  away  by  men  of  war,  which  are 
not  liable  to  be  fearched  j  that  Great  Britain  lends  two 
.every  week,  as  regularly  as  the  fea  will  permit,  and 
that  thefe  fhips  bring  the  riches  of  all  nations  into  their 
ifland,  whence  the  merchants  difperfed  in  the  feveral 
countries  draw  them  off,  either  in  kind  or  by  bills  of 
exchange,  paying  one  per  cent. 

Th£  Britifh  miniftry,  who  are  not  the.  dupes  of  thefe 
dazzling  appearances,  and  are  but  too  fenfible  of  the 
decay  of  this  mod  valuable  trade*  have  for  fome  time 
pad  taken  incredible  pains  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  flate. 
Their  endeavours  will  never  fucceed,  becaufc  this  is  one 
of  thofe  events  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  poli- 
tical wifdom*  If  the  evils  arofe  from  favours  granted  to 
rival  nations,  or  if  England  had  been  debarred  from  her 
former  privileges,  well  conducted  negotiations  might  ftf 
all  right  again.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  The  court  of 
Lifbon  has  invariably  purfued  the  fame  track,  both  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain  and  to  all  other  nations.  Her 
fubj,e£ts  have  had  no  other  inducement  to  giveth*  pre- 
ference to  the  commodities  brought  from  all  parts  of 
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BOOK  Europe,  than  that  thqfe  of  their  old  friends  were  fo\oad- 
ed  with  taxes,  that  they  bore  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
Portuguefe  will  get  many  articles  cheaper  ftill,  when- 
ever their  government  (hall  eftablifh  a  perfe&  equality 
in  their  ports  for  all  nations. 

Th  e  court  of  Lifbon,  after  remcfving  in  fome  meafure 
the  difad  vantages  of  their  paflive  trade,  (hould  endeavour 
to  make  it  active.  Their  own  inclination,  the  tafte  of 
the  age,  and  the  defire  of  fame,  feem  to  incline  them  to 
give  the  preference  to  marufaStures.  A  tolerable  quan- 
tity <*f  coarfe  woollen  fluffs  are  already  wove  in  the  in- 
land provinces,  though  the  wool  is  too  fhort,  and  might 
be  better  employed  to  other  purpofes.  Government  has 
(ilk  manufadures  at  Lifbon  and  at  Lamego,  which  cod 
more  than  they  arc  worth.  If  they  do  not  weave  gold 
or  filver,  it  is  becaufe  the  wear  of  them  is  (Iri&ly  pro- 
hibited both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  (hewn 
above  that  this  kind  of  induftry  is  not  fit  for  Spain  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  it  is  unfit  for  Portugal.  They 
ought  rather  to  think  of  encouraging  agriculture. 

The  climate  is  favourable  to  (ilk,  of  which  there 
was  formerly  great  plenty.  The  baptized  Jews  made  it 
their  bufinefs  to  breed  worms  and  to  prepare  the  (ilk, 
till  they  were  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  which  was 
ftill  more  fevere  and  more  powerful  under  the  houfe  of 
Braganza,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  the  Spanifh  do- 
minion. Moft  of  the  artificers  fled  to  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  and  thofe  who  chofe  to  fell  their  inftuftry, 
removed  with  their  effeSs  to  England  and  Holland, 
which  improved  the  aftivity  df  both  thofe  countries. 
This  difperfion  was  the  ruin  of  the  filk  trade  in  Por- 
tugal, fo  that  no  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  feen;  but  it 
might  be  refumed. 

The  next  cultivation  (hit  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
is  that  of  the  olive  tree.  It  now  exifts,  and  conftantly 
fupplies  all  that  is  wanted  for  home  confumption,  be- 
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fides  a  fmall  quantity  every  year  for  exportation ;  but  B  OO  K 
this  is  not  fufficient.    Portugal  might  eafily  enter  into 
an  open  competition  with  the  nations  that  make  the 
greateft  profit  of  that  commodity,  which  is  wholly 
confined  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Europe. 

Their  wool  is  likewife  capable  of  improvement* 
Though  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Spain;  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh,  buy  up  twelve  or  thirteen, 
thoufand  quintals  every  year,  and  would  buy  more,  if  it 
were  to  be  had  in  all  markets.  All  who  have  travelled 
through  Portugal,  with  that  fpirit  of  obfervation,  which 
enables  men  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  things,  are  of 
opinion  that  double  the  quantity  might  be  obtained, 
without  injuring  the  other  branches  of  induftry,  and. 
that  on  the  contrary  it  might  tend  to  their  improve- 
ment. 

That  of  fait  feems  to  have  been  more  attended  to* 
The  north  annually  takes  off  130  tons,  which  may  coft 
1,500,000  livres*  (about  65,690/.)  It  is  corrofive* 
and  leffens  the  weight  and  the  tafte  of  meats;  but  it 
preferves  fi(h  and  flefli  longer  than  French  fait*  This 
property  will  occafion  a  greater  demand  for  it,  as  na- 
vigation grows  more  eitenfive. 

We  cannot  take  upon  us  to  promife  the  famefuccefs 
with  regard  to  their  wines.  They  are  fo  indifferent, 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  fo  many  nations  in  Europe 
CQuld  ever  think  of  making  them  their  conftant  drink* 
It  is  ftill  more  furprifing  how  the  Portuguefe  minHtry 
could  ever  make  fuch  an  ill  ufe  of  their  authority,  as 
to  impede  fo  profitable  a  culture.  The  order  for -root* 
ing  up  the  vines  could  only  be  dictated  by  private 
intereft  or  falfe  views*  The  pretence  for  fo  extraordi* 
nary  a  law  rs  fo  abfurd,  that  no  body  has  given  credit 
to  it.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  ground  where 
the  vines  have  flood,  can  never  be  fit  for  the  .culture 
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But,  if  the  thing  were  ever  fo  pra&icable,  it  would 
(till  be  an  unwarrantable  infringement  of  the  facred  and 
unalienable  right  of  property.  In  a  monaftery  indeed, 
every  thing  belongs  to  alt ;  nothing  is  the  property  of 
any  individual,  but  the  joint  property  of  the  whole  com- 
ifttttrfty ;  it  is  one  tingle  animal  with  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  a  thoufeod,  ten  thoufand  heads.  Bat  it  is  not  the 
fame  in  fociety.  Here  every  fmgfe  head  has  ita  property, 
a  (hart  of  the  general  wealth,  which  he  is  abfohftemaf* 
tfer  of,  and  which  he  is  free  to  ufe,  or  even  toabufe,  as 
he  thinks  proper.  A  private  man  muft  be  at  liberty  to  let 
his  ground  lie  fallow,  if  it  fuits  him,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  adtaioift ration*  If  government  feu *p foe* 
judge  of  the  abufe,  it  will  foon  fee  up  for  a  judge  of  the 
ufe  of  things;,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  ail  true  no* 
tions  of  liberty  and  property.  If  it  can  require  me  to 
employ  my  own  property  according  to  its  fancy  ;  if  it 
ittflift  puntthmeots  on  my  dtibbettience,  my  negligence 
or  my  fbMy>  and  that  under  pnetence  of  public  utility, 
I  am  no  longer  abfotute  mafter  of  my  own,  I  *m  only 
an  admiaUkrattr,  who  is  so  to  dire&ed  by  the  witt  of 
another*  The  man  who  live*  in  fcckty*  mnft  in  this 
refpeft  be  left  at  liberty  to  to  a  bad  citfoen*  becaufe  he 
will  foon  be  feverely  pwtthed  by  poverty,  and  by  con- 
tempt, wfcich  is  worfe  than  poverty.  He  who  burns 
bis  own  com*  or  throw*  his  money  away,  is  (uch  a 
fool  as  ia  feMom  (wet  with,  and*  therefore,  ought  wit 
to  be  reftamtd  by  prohibitive  laws,  which  would  be 
bad  in  themfelves,  as  being  an  attack  upon  the  oniver- 
(al  and  fecred  notion  of  property;  in  every  well  negu* 
lated  oonftttirtion,  the  bufinefs  of  the  magistrate  muft 
be  confined  to  what  concerns  the  puMic  fofety,  "inward 
tranquillity,  the  cooduft  of  the  army,  and  the  abfcr* 
vante  of  die  laws.  Wherever  authority  s  ftretched 
beyond  this  mark,  we  may  vettsre  to  afirm  tfcat  the 
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people  are  expofed  to  depredation.  If  we  take  a  farvey  BOOK 
.of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  that  great  and  fine  idea  of 
public  utility  will  prefent  hfelf  to  our  imagination  under 
the  fymbolical  figure  of  an  Hercules*  knocking  down 
with  his  club  one  part  of  the  people,  amidft  the  fhouts 
and  acclimations  of  the  other  part,  who  know  not  that 
(hey  are  (quickly  to  fall  under  the  fame  ftrokes. 

To  return  to  Portugal  j  that  country  (lands  in  need 
•of  other  meaAire*  than  have  hitherto  been  purfued  to 
reftore  the  mod  important  of  its  cultures.  It  is  in  fo 
.languid  a  {late,  that  the  Portuguefe  annually  import 
-three  fourths  of  the  corn  they  conftlme.  It  is  well 
known  that  before  they  had  applied  themfelves  to  na- 
vigation, they  fupplied  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  corn,  and  fometimes  England  itfelf.  Their  own 
yrant*  now  call  for  the  exertion  of  their  a&ivity.  No- 
thing but  a  total  tmpofltbility  can  juftify  a  government, 
that  fuffers  both  the  mother  country  and  her  colbnies 
to  depend  upon  other  nations  for  the  common  necefTa*- 
ri?*  of  life. 

Th*  court  of  Lifbon  would  be  Very  dingeroufly 
miftaken  jri  imagining  that  time  alone  may  bring  about 
fo  great  a  revolution.  It  concerns  them  to  prepare  the 
way  by  leffenmgthe  duties,  and  efpecially  by  diminifli* 
ing  the  expence  of  raiting  them,  which  is  fometimes 
more  oppreflivc  than  the  duty  hfelf.  When  this  impe- 
diment is  removed,  all  kinds  of  encouragement  muft  be 
given.  One  of  the  molt  fatal  prejudices,  and  moft  de- 
ftructive  of  the  happinefs  of  then  and  the  prbfperity  of 
nations,  ir  that  of  fuppoting  that  hands  alone  are  want** 
ing  to  cuhiVate  th±  ground.  Th*  experience  of  all  ages 
has  (hewn,,  that  fovcb  muft  br  given  to  the  earth*  be- 
fore much  can  be  required  of  her.  There  are  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  Portugal,  twenty  farmers  whto  are  able 
to  advance  the  ncceflary  funis.  Government  muft, 
therefore,  affift  them.    A  revenue  of  about  forty-four 
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BOOK  millions,  (1,925,000/.)  near  half  of  which  comes  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  reft  from  the  colonies, 
wilt  facilitate-  thefe  liberalities,  which  are  oftentimes 
more  oeconomical  than  the  mod  fordid  avarice.. 

This  firft  change  will  be  productive  of  others.  The 
arts  neceflary  for  culture  will  infallibly  rife  and  grow  up 
with  it.  Induftry  will  fpread  by  degrees,  and  put  forth 
all  its  branches,  and  Portugal  will  no  longer  exhibit  an 
inftance  of  a  favage  people  in  the  midft  of  civilized  na- 
tions* The  citizen  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  devote 
himfelf  to  celibacy,  or  to  go  a broad 'for  employment. 
Commodious  houfes  will  rife  out  of  ruins ;  and  work* 
(hops  take  place  of  convents.  Now,  like  thofe  fiuubs 
that  lie  fcattered  and  lowly  creep  on  the  ground  that 
covers  the  richeft  mines,  the  fubjeds  of  this  drooping 
-ftate,  will  no  longer  ftarve,  with 'their  golden  rivers  and 
^mountains.  Gold  and  filver  will  circulate  again,  and 
will  no  longer  be  buried  in  churches.  Superftition  will 
be  at  an  end,  together  with  lazinefs,  ignorance  and  de- 
j  eft  ion.  The  minds  of  men,  who  now  divide  their  time 
between  debauchery  and  pious  expiations  of  it,  who  are 
fond  of  miracles  and  magic  arts,  will  then,  be  inflamed 
with  public  fpirit.  The  nation  freed  from  its  fetters, 
andreftored  to  its  natural  activity,  will  exert  itfelf  with 
a  fpirit  worthy  of  its  former  exploits.  ' 

Portugal  will  then  remember,  that  (he  was  indebt-* 
ed  to  her  navy  for  her  opulence,  her  glory,  and  her 
ftrength,  and  will  attend  to  the  reftoration  of  it.  It  will 
no  longer  be  reduced  to  eighteen  men  of  wait,  ill  built, 
and  as  ill  manned  and  armed,  and  about  a  hundred  mer- 
chant-men, from  fix> to  eight  hundred  .tons  burden,  (till 
more  wretchedly  fitted  out.  Her  population*  which  has 
kifenfibly  funk  from  three  millions  of  fouls,  to  eighteen 
hundred  thoufand,  will  revive  to  coyer  her  harbours  and 
roads  with  active  Meets.  The  revival  oilier  navy,  nor 
doubt,  will  be  difficult. for  a  power  wHofe  f}ag  is  not 
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known  on  any  of  the  European  feas,  and  who,  for  a  B  Q  OK 
century  paft,  has  given  up  her  navigation  to  whoever 
would  undertake  it :  but  a  government  once  grown 
wife,  will  furmount  every  obftacle.  When  once  they 
have  recovered  their  proper  (hare  of  navigation,  they 
will  keep  immenfe  fums  in  the  nation,  which  are  con* 
flantly  expended  for  freight. 

This  change  will  influence  the  iflands  dependent  on 
Portugal.  The  port  of  Madeira  will  no  longer  be  open 
to  the  Fnglifh.  The  mother  country  will  have  the  fole 
power  of  difpofing  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand 
pipes  of  rich  wine  which  that  id  and  produces.  It  will 
be  in  the  roads  of  Lifbon  and  Oporto  that  all  nations 
will  fetch  that  choice  liquor,  which  is  in  fuch  requeft 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Azores  will  fur- 
nifli  Portugal  with  oxen  for  the  plough  and  for  food, 
which  cannot  fo  well  be  bred  at  home,  on  account  of 
the  drynefs  of  the  foil ;  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands 
will  fupply  them  with  more  mules  than  they  want. 
The  New  England  people  formerly  fetched  them  thence 
to  carry  to  the  Leeward  iflands ;  but  a  great  mortality 
that  happened  in  1750,  put  an  end  to  that  trade.  The 
vacancies  will  foon  be  filled  up,  by  a  clofe  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  this  cattle. 

These  alterations  will  be  produ&ive  of  dill  more 
material  ones.  Brazil,  which  has  no  other  fault  than 
that  of  being  too  large  for  Portugal  ;  which  has  only 
a  few  habitations  fcattered  along  the  fea  coafts-;  and  has 
no  other  coloniflsin  the  inland  parts,  but  what  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  will  then  aflitme  a  new  face : 
their  government  will  be  new  modelled.  Their  matters 
will  be  convinced  how  great  a  miftake  has  been  com- 
t  mitted  with  regard  to  all  the  modern  nations,  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  new.  difcovered  world  all  the  abfurdities 
of  feudal  government,  accumulated  on  the  old  through 
a  long  feries  of  ages.    A  few  plain  laws  will  be  fubfti- 
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BOOK  tuttd  in  the  place  of  the  futile  arts  of  chicane,  which 
are  no  better  than  refinements  on  tyranny %  and  an  in- 
crease of  opprefiion« 

The  execution  of  thefe  laws  will  be  fccured,if  em- 
ployments are  not  fold,  and  if  a  proper  choice  is  made, 
and  good  governors  appointed  to  command  Para,  Bahta 
and  Rio- Janeiro*  who  fliall  be  iackpegident  on  each 
other,  though  the  latter  has  the  title  of  viceroy.  The 
vigilance  of  the  three  chiefs  will  pot  an  end  to  the 
treacheries  and  enormities  which  the  Brazilian  Portu- 
guefe  have  too  long  been  guilty  of,  or  caufed  their 
(laves  to  commit. 

Having  thus  reformed  their  manners,  the  next  ftep 
will  be  to  regulate  their  admimftration*  The  tyranny 
of.  fleets  being  once  removed,  artd  every  one  left  at  liberty 
to  fend  out  (hips  from  the  mother  country,  this  freedom 
will  be  attended  with  other  favourable  innovations.  Ex- 
peditions will  not  be  confined.**  the  roads  of  Liftonand 
Oporto,  becaufe  as  the  ©th*r  ports  bear  their  part  in  the 
public  cxpences,  it  is  byt  fit  they  fheuid  enjoy  the  fame 
advantages  Exclusive  companies  will  be  aboMhed. 
That  load  of  taxes,  which  is  the  bate  of  Europe,  will 
no  longer  afflict  the  Braz,ik>.  The  colony  will  not  be 
devoured  with  that  fwarm  of. contractors  who  are  the 
ruin  of  the  mod  fucce&ful  labours.  The  mother  coun- 
try will  be  convinced  that  ihe  has  no  right  to  demand 
any  thing  of  her  colonies;  but  their  produce.  Thia  pro* 
duce  itfelf  will  not  at  firfl  be  impeded,  by  enormous 
duties  that  flop  its  circulation.  Gold,  that  enfigu  of 
all  riches,  that  choiceft  commodity  of  Brazil*  freed  from 
the  fetter*  that  obftcU&od  its  progrofe,  will  fredy  flow 
into  all  countries  iWiich  have  any  thing  to  offer  in  re* 
turn.  Dutch,  French,  and  Englifli  men  of  war,  need 
not  then  lend  their  flag  to  frauggie  it  out. 

Agriculture*  ennobled  by  liberty*  will  (hake  off 
the  yoke  of  oppreffion*.  the  cftnfequence  o£  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  defpotifm.  The  means  of  improvement  will 
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daily  increafe:  The  Fortugucfe,  who  firft  opened  Afri-  BOOK 
ca  to  other  nations,  have,  ootwithftaoding  their  decay, 
prcfcrved  feme  confiderable  advantages  in  that  country. 
They  poflcfs  large  colonies  on  the  beft  coaft  for  the  flave 
trade,  whilft  the  rival  nations  have  only  (mall  factories ; 
and  feme  have  none  at  all.  By  that  means,  they  get 
their  negroes  one  third  cheaper  thfcn  they  are  to  be  had 
in  the  ports  where  there  is  a  competition  ;  fo  that  the 
Brazils  wilt  certainly  take  a  great  many  more,  when 
once  the  duty  is  taken  off,  which  is  now  ten  per  cent. 
upon  the  heads  of  thefe  unhappy  Africans,  as  it  is  upon 
all  commodities  that  come  from  Europe.  The  mother 
country  will  give  a  further  encouragement  to  this  trade, 
fince  after  ail,  ambition  wilt  carry  it  on  againft  the 
expoftulations  of  humanity,  by  permitting  the  colony 
to  make  their  own  fait,  inftead  of  fending  for  it  from 
Portugal,  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do.  This  will 
facilitate  the  victualing  of  their  (hips,  by  adding  fait 
beef  and  pork  to  their  proviiion,  which  hitherto  has 
been  only  caflada  and  dried  fifh.  Then,  inftead  of  thir- 
ty or  forty  (hips,  from  fixty  to  a  hundred  tons  burden, 
which  are  annually  fitted  out,  they  will  fit  out  a  hundred, 
and  in  time  many  more  if  they  chufe  it. 

This  improvement  might  be  haftened,  by  permitting 
a  direct  navigation  from  the  Brazils  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
This  trade  peculiarly  fuits  Portugal ;  and  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  extend  it  as  much  as  poflible.  As  the 
Portuguefe  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  manufactures 
of  their  own,  they  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  th$ 
lighted  and  cheapefl:  Knens  and  fluffs,  which  are  moil 
fuitable  to  their  own  dilate  and  that  of  their  colonies, 
and  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  African  fettlements. 
The  mother  country  would  be  no  lofer  by  afibciating 
Brazil  to  this  branch  of  induftry.  They  cannot  have 
forgot  that  they  formed  a  company  in  1 723,  which  did 
ppt  fiicceed.  From  that  time,  only  one  (hip  has  been 

fitted 
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BOOK  fitted  out  yearly,  which  for  a  long  while  put  in  at  Bah'ti 
on  her  return  from  Afia,  and  forfome  years  pad:,  calls 
for  refreQiments  at  Angola,  by  order  of  the  government 
to  which  it  belongs.  Many  more  would  be  fent  from 
Brazil.  Their  contraband  trade  with  Buenos-Ayres 
would  fupply  them  with  piaftres  for  their  traffic,  and 
the  Amazon  with  part  of  the  materials  for  navigation. 
The  banks  of  that  immenfe  river  abound  with  excellent 
wood.  It  is  known  to  be  very  lading  ;  the  worm,  that 
fcourge  of  the  navy,  never  gets  at  it,  and  the  fcurvy 
never  appears  on  board  the  (hips  that  are  made  of  it. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  hemp  or  flax  is  already  re- 
moved. Two  plants  have  been  difcovered,  which  grow 
in  great  in  plenty  in  the  forefts  about  Bahia,  called  Gra- 
vata  and  7»«,  which -make  very  good  thread  for  coarfe 
linen,  fail-cloth  and  ropes.  Unfortunately  a  private  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  has  got  a  patent  for  fifteen  years 
for  the  fole  working  of  it. 

An*  infallible  way  to  the  fpeedy  attainment  of  thefe 
great  ends  would  be  to  open  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  all 
nations.  Such  a  liberty  would  give  the  colony  that  ala- 
crity which  it  never  can  acquire  without  it.  The  nati- 
ons that  would  have  dealings  with  them,  would  be  in* 
terefted  in  their  profperity  and  defence.  They  would 
be  far  more  ferviceable  to  the  mother  country,  by  the 
gradual  increafe  of  their  cuftoms  than  by  a  pernicious 
monopoly.  Portugal  that  has  no  manufactures,  mud 
purfue  a  different  fyftem  from  the  other  powers  in  Eu- 
rope, who  have  more  goods  than  they  want  to  fupply 
their  American  fettlements  j  and  the  very  competition 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  them,  will  certainly  be  ve- 
ry advantageous  to  the  Portuguefe. 

If  the  court  of  Lifbon  does  not  determine  for  this 
fcheme,  which  no  doubt  may  be  liable  to  forae  objec- 
tions, it  muft  at  lead  repeal  the  law  that  forbids  all  fo- 
reigners fettling  in  the  Brazils.  Not  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  feveral  Engliffi,  Dutch,  and  French  houfes, 

whofe 
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whofe  induftry  encouraged  every  kind  of  labour.  Far  BOOK 
from  driving  them  away  by  barbaroufly  oppreffing  them, 
they  ought  to  have  been  courted,  and  encouraged  to  fix 
there,  and  to  engage  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Not  that,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,.  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  white 
people  in  thofe  vail  regions.  By  a  calculation  that 'may 
be  depended  on,  they  amount  to  near  600,000.  This 
is  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  colony ;  but 
the  Creole  Portuguese  are  fo  indolent,  fo  corrupt,  fo 
pafllonately  addifited  to  plea fu re,  that  they  are  grown 
incapable  of  the  fmalleft  application  to  bufmefs.  Per- 
-haps,  theonly  way  to  rouze  this  degenerate  race,  would 
be  to  fet  before  their  eyes  fome.  laborious  men,  and  to 
allot  them  fujtable  parcels  of  land.  . 

Th  is  .might  eafily  be  done.  Od  the  banks  of  the 
mod  navigable, rivers  are  large  plains  that  belong  to 
nobody,  and  might  enrich  any  one  who  would  take 
the  pains  to  plough  them  up.  Even  by  the  fea  fide,  it 
.would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fettle  a  good  number  of  far- 
mers. On  the.firft.difcovery  of  that  country*  govern- 
ment had  granted  whole  provinces  to.feveral  noblemen, 
under  the  title  of  captain(htp6  ;  but  has  afterwards  with- 
drawn thefe  grants,  and  givejn  them  in  exchange,  titles, 
penfions,'  or  .other  favours.  By  this  means  a  vaft 
domain  is  returned  to  the  cfowft,  which  now  lies  wade, 
and  might  be  ufefully  employed.  An  infinite  number 
of  Englifb,  French,  and  Dutch  cqlonifts,  whofe  plan-, 
Rations  are  epchaufted,  and  many  Europeans  who  have 
the  fartiionable  pafiion  of  wanting  to  make  a  fortune, 
would  gladly  remove  there  with  their  induftry  and  their 

whole  ftoek. 

By  way  of  encouragement,  they  muft  be  fecured  from 
the  fury  of  the  ipquifition.  >  That  cruel  tribunal  has 
never,  indeed,  been  ere&ed  in  Brazil ;  but  they  have  their 
emiffaries  there,  who  are  worfe,  if  poffible,  than  them* 
felves.  It ;inay  be  renjetqbered,  that  from  the  year  1 70$ 

to 
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1  OO  K  to  1 7i8>  thofe  infamous  men  fent  over  to  Europe  a 
prodigious  nomber  of  priefts,  monks,  and  proprietors  of 
land,  and  even  negroes,  whom  they  accufed  of  Juda- 
ifrn.  Thofe  oppreffiona  rained  agriculture  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  fleets  of.  1724  and  1725  found  no  provi- 
sions there.  In  1 728^  the  government  ena&ed  that  for 
the  future,  if  any  ookmift  was  taken  up  by  the  holy  of- 
fice, his  goods  and  chattels  and  his  flaves  fhoold  not  be 
forfeited,  and  that  his  fortune  Jhonld  defcend  to  his 
heirs.  The  michief  that  was  already  done,  could  not 
be  repaired  by  this  decree,  nor  can  mutual  confidence  be 
reftored,  till  the  authors  of  the  difordtrs  that  have  ruin- 
ed the  colony  are  recalled. 

Even  this  will  not  be  fuflicient,  without  abridging 
the  power  of  the  clergy.  Some  dates  have. been  known 
to  favour  the  corruption  of  priefts*  to  weaken  the  afecu* 
dent  that  fuperftition  gives  them  oyer  the  minds  of  the 
people.  That  this  method  is  not  always  infallible,  ap- 
pears from  what  has  paflfed  in  the  Brazils,  nor  is  this 
execrable  policy  reconcileable  with  the  principles  of 
morality.  It  would  be  fafev  and  better  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  fanduary  to  att  the  citizens  without  dif* 
tincTion.  Philip  II.  when  he  became  matter  of  Portu- 
gal, ena&ed  that  they  fhetild  be  fliot  againft  all  fuch 
whofe  blood  was  tainted  with  any  mixture  with  Jews* 
heretics,  negroes  or  Indians.  This  diftin&ion  has  given 
a  dangerous  fuperiority  to  a  fet  of  men  who  were  al- 
ready too  powerful.  It  has  been  abotifhfcd  in  the  African 
fetttemems?  why  ihouM  it  not  be  fo  iff  thofe  of  Ame* 
rica  ?  Why,  after  takrng  ffom  tt^e  clergy  the  authority 
they  derived  from  their  birth,  fhould  they  not  be  abridge 
ed  of  thfc  power  they  aflume  on  account  of  thfcir  riches. 
Some  politicians  hate  aflerted*  that  no  government 
ought  ever'  to  appoint  a*  fixed  income  for  the  clergy, 
but  that  their  fpiritoal  feWjces  (hdtiid'  be  paid  by  thofe 
who  have  recourfe  to  ttiefnv  That  this  rnetfiod  would 

be 
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be  a  Tpur  to  their  zeal  and  vigilance.    That  they  would  BOOK 
grow  daily  more  expert  in  the  cure  of  fools  by  experi- 
ence, ftudy,  and  application.     Thefe  ftatefmen  have 
been  oppofed  by  pbiloibphers,  who  maintained  that  an 
oeconomy  which  would  tend  to  increafe  the  activity  of 
the  clergy*  would  be  fatal  to  public  tranquillity;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  lull  that  ambitious  body  into  idle* 
tiefs,  than  to  give  it  new  flrength.    They  obferve  that 
churches  and  religious  houfes  which  have  no  fettled  in- 
come* are  fo  many  repertories  of  fuperftition,  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people ;  where 
faints,    miracles,  relicks,  and  all  the  inventions  with 
which  hnpoflwe  has  loaded  religion,  are  made.  So  that 
k  would  be  a  benefit  to  fociety ,  if  the  clergy  had  a 
ftated  ptovifion ;  but  fo  moderate  as  to  reftrain  the  am- 
bition <rf  the  body  and  the  number  of  its  members. 
Poverty  makes  them  fanatical;  opulence  independent; 
and.  both  concur  to  render  them  (editions. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  a  philofopher,  who  faid  to 
a  great  monarch ;  There  is  a  powerful  body  in  your  do- 
minions, who  have  affumed  a  power  of  fufpending  the 
labour  of  your  fabjeGs,  whenever  they  pfeafe  to  call 
them  into  their  temples.  Thisbody  is  author ized  to  fpeak 
to  them  a  hundred  times  a  year,  and  to  fpeak*  in  the 
name  of  God.  They  tett  them  that  the  rooft  powerful 
fovereign  is  no  more  in  the  fight  of  tire  fapreme  being 
than  the  meaneft  (lave ;  and  that  as  they  are  the  organ 
of  the  maker  of  afl  things,  they  are  to  be  believed  in 
preference  to  the  matter  of  the  world.  Theconrequences 
of  Tuch  a  fyftem  threaten  the  total  febverfion  of  fociety, 
unlefcthe  minifters  of  religion  are  made  dependent  on 
the  magiftrate;  and  they  will  never  be  effe&uaMy  fo* 
ualelfe  They  hold  their  fubftflance  of  him.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  eftaWift*  a  harmony  between  the  oracles  of 
heaven  and  the  maims  of  government.  It  is  the  bafincft 
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BOOKofa  prudent  ad  mi  nift  ration  to  bring  this  about  wifhotfT 
.  difturbances  or  commotions. 

Till  the  court  of  Lifbon  has  attained  this  falutary. 
end,  all  our  projects  of  reformation  will  be  to  no  pur-1 
pofe.  The  mifchiefs  of  ecclefiaftical  government  will 
ftill  fubfift,  notwithftanding  all  endeavours  to  reform 
them,  it  mud  be  brought  to  depend  upon  the  magis- 
trate, before  the  Portuguefe  who  live  in  Brazil  can  dare 
to  oppofe  its  tyranny.  It  was  even  to  be  feared  that  the 
prejudices  they  have  imbibed  from  a  faulty  and  monadic 
education,  may  be  too  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  to 
be  ever  eradicated.  Thefe  improvements  in  know- 
ledge feem  to  be  referved  for  the  next  generation* 
This  revolution  might  be  haftened  by  obliging  the  chief 
proprietors  to  fend  their  children  to  Europe  for  educa- 
tion, and  by  putting  the  public  fchools  upon  a  better 
footing  in  Portugal. 

All  ideas  are  eafily  imprefled  upon  tender  organs. 

The  foul,  without  experience  as  without  reflection, 

readily  admits  truth  and  falihood  in  matters  of  opinion, 

and  equally  adppts  what  is  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  the 

public  welfare*    Young  people  may  be  taught  to  value 

or  depreciate  their  own  reafon  ;  to  make  ufe  of  it,  or  to 

negled  it ;  to  con  fid  er  it  as  their  befl  guide,  or  to  mif- 

truft  its  powers.  Fathers  obftinately  defend  the  abfurdi- 

ties  they  were  taught  in  their  infancy;  their  children 

will  be  as  fond  of  the  leading  principles  in  which  they 

have  been  brcught  up.    They^will  bring  home  found 

notions  of  religion,  morality,  adminiftration,  commerce, 

and  agriculture.  The  mother  country  will  confer  places 

gof  trufton  them  alone.  They  will  then  exert  the  talents 

they  have  acquired,  and  the  face  of  the  colony  will  be 

quite  changed.    Writers  who  fpeak  of  her,  will  no 

longer  lament  the  idlenefs,  the  ignorance,  the  blunders, 

trie  fuperftitions  which  have  been  the  ground- work  of 

her  adminiflration.    Hiftory  will  no  longer  be  the  fatire 

of  this  colony. 

The 
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The  fear  of  incenfing  Great  Britain  muft  not  protraft  BOOK 
thefe  happy  alterations  one  fingle  moment.     The  mo- 
tives which,  perhaps,  have  prevented  them  hitherto 
are   but  prejudices,  which  .will  be  removed  upon  the 
flighted  examination.     There  are  numberlefs  political 
errors>   which,  once  adopted,  become  principles.  Such 
is  the  prevailing  notion  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  that  the 
ftate  cannot  exiftor  profper,  but  by  means  of  the  Eng- 
lifli.     They  forget  that  the  Portuguefe  monarchy  was 
formed  without  the  help  of  other  nations;  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Moors,  they 
were  fupported  by  no  foreign  power;  that  their  greatnefs 
had    been  increafing  for  three  centuries  fucceffively, 
when   they  extended  their  dominion  over  Africa  and 
both  the  Indies  by  their  own  flrength.     AH  thefe  great 
political  revolutions  were  performed  by  the  Portuguefe 
alone.     Was  it  neceflary  then  that  this,  nation  fliould 
difcover  a  great  treafure,  and  be  a  proprietor  of  rich 
mines,  merely  to  fugged  the  idea  of  its  being  unable 
toTupport  itfelf  ?  Are  the  Portuguefe  to  be  compared 
to  thofe  upftarts,  whofe  heads  are  turned  by  the  embar- 
raffment,  which  their  newly  acquired  riches  occafion  ? 
No  nation  ought  to  fubmit  to  be  proteQed.    If  the 
people  are  wife,  they  will  have  forces  relative  to  their 
Situation ;  and  will  never  have  more  enemies  than  they 
are   able  to  -withftand„     Unlefs  their  ambition  is  un- 
bounded, they  have  allies,  who  for  their  own  fake> 
will  warmly  fupport  their  intereft.     This  general  truth 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  thofe  nations  that  are  poffefled 
of  mines.  It  is  the  intereft  of  all  other  nations  to  keep 
well  with  them,  and  if  there  is  occafion  for  it,  they  will 
all  unite  for  their  prefervation.     Let  Portugal  but  hold 
the  balance  even  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
they  will  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  around  her. 
England  herfelf,  though  deprived  of  the  preference  lhe 
has  too  long  enjoyed,  will  (lilt  fupport  a  nation  whofe 
independence  is  effential  to  the  balance  of  power  in 

Europe. 
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BOOK  Europe.  Alt  nations  would  quickly  join  in  one  com- 
Va  mon  caule,  if  Spain  fliould  ever  be  fo  mad  for  conqueft, 
as  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  Portugal.  Never  would 
the  jealous,  reftlefs,  and  quick  lighted  policy  of  our  age 
fuller  all  the  treafures  of  the  other  hemifphere  to  be  in 
the  fame  hands,  or  that  one  houfe  fhouM  be  fo  power- 
ful in  America  as  to  threaten  the  liberites  of  Europe. 

This  fecurity,  however,  fhould  not  induce  the  court 
of  Liibon  to  neglect  the  means  of  their  own  preferva- 
tion,  as  they  did  when  they  traded  to  the  Britifti  arras 
for  their  defence,  or  indolently  refted  on  the  fupinenefs 
of  their  neighbours;  when,  destitute  of  land  or  fea  forces, 
they  were  accounted  as  nothing  in  the  political  fyftem, 
which  is  the  greateft  difgrace  that  can  befal  a  nation. 
If  they  will  regain  the  confequence  they  have  loft,  the/, 
muft  put  themfelves  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  not  to  be  afraid 
of  war,  and  even  to  be  the  aggreflbr,  if  their  rights  or 
their  fafety  fhould  require  it.  It  is  not  always  an  advan- 
tage to  a  nation  to  continue  in  peace,  When  all  the  reft 
are  in  arms.  In  the  political  as  in  the  natural  world,  a 
great  event  will  have  very  extenfive  effe&s.  The  rife 
or  fall  of  one  empire  will  affeft  all  the  reft.  Even  thofe 
which  are  furtheft  removed  from  the  feat  of  war*  are 
oftentimes  the  vi&ims  of  their  moderation  and  weakne&« 
Thefe  maxims  are  applicable  to  Portugal,  particularly 
at  this  jun£ture,  when  the  example  of  her  neighbours, 
the  critical  fituation  of  her  haughty  allies,  the  felicita- 
tions of  the  powers  who  are  jealous  of  her  friendfhip, 
all  in  fliort  calls  upon  her  to  rouze  and  to  exert  herfejf. 
If  the  Portuguefe  will  not  at  length  frequent  the  Teas, 
tyhere  alone  they  can  diftinguifh  themfelves,  and  whence 
they  muft  derive  their  profperity,  if  they  do  not  (hew  their 
ftrength  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  where  nature  has  f* 
happily  placed  them,  their  fate  is  decided^  the  monarchy  it 
at  an  end.  They  -will  fall  again  iqto  the  plains  they  had 
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fliaken  off  for  a  moment  1  as  a  lion  that  mould  fall  BOOK 
afleep  at  the  door  of  his  den  after  he  had  broken  it 
open.  The  little  circulation  there. is  flill  within>would 
but  indicate  thofe  Feeble  figns  of  life,  which  are  the 
fymptoms  of  approaching  death.  The  few  trifling  re- 
gulations they  might  make  from  time  ta  time,  refpeS- 
ing  the  finances,  the  police,  commerce,  and  the  marine, 
whether  at  home  or  for  the  colonies,  would  be  only  pal- 
liatives, which,  by  concealing  their  fituation,  would 
render  it  the  more  dangerous. 

It.  cannot  be  denied  that  Portugal  has  miffed  the 
faireft  opportunity  that  ever  could  offer,  of  reluming  her 
former  fplendour.  It  is  not  from  politics  alone  that  all 
revolutions  arife.  Some  deftruSive  phenomenon  may 
change  the  face  of  an  empire.  Tr^e  memorable  earth* 
quake  of  the  firft  of  November  1755,-  which  over- 
threw the  capital  of  Portugal,  ought  to  have  given  a 
new  birth  to  the  kingdom. .  The  ruin  of  a  proud  city 
is  often  the  prefervation  of  a  wriole  it,ate,  as  the  .opu- 
lence of  one  man  may  be  the  ruin  of  thousands.  Piles 
of  flone  heaped  upon  one  another  might  fall  to  pieces  ; 
effeQs,  chiefly  belonging  to  foreigners,  might  be  de- 
ft royed ;  idle,  debauched  and  corrupt  men  might  be 
buried  under  heaps  of  rubbifli,  without  affecting  the 
public  welfare.  The  earth,  in  a  tranfient  fit  of  rage, 
had  only  taken  what  it  was  able  to  reftore ;  and  the 
gulphs  it  opened  under  one  city,  were  ready  digged  for 
the  foundations  of  another. 

Anew  ftate,  a  new  people,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  rife  out  of  thofe  ruins.  But  as  much  as  thefe 
great  and  uncommon  ftarts  of  nature  quicken  great 
minds,  fo  much  do  they  deprefs  thofe  which  are  ener- 
vated by  a  long  habit  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 
Government,  which  every  where  takes  advantage  of 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  which  nothing  can  di- 
vert from  the  fettled  purpofe  of  extending  the  bounda- 
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BOOK  ries  of  authority,  became  more  encroaching  ar  the  very 
inftant  the  nation  grew  more  timorous.    Men  of  hard- 
ened confidences  opprefled  thofe  of  a  more  tender  cad ; 
and  the  ara  of  this  great  phenomenon  proved  that  of 
an  increafe  of  flavery  ;  a  lamentable,  but  common  ef- 
feft  of  the  cataftrophes  of  nature,  which  generally  lay 
men  open  to  the  artifices  of  the  great,  who  are  defirous 
to  exert  their  power  over  them.  It  is  on  thefe  occafions 
they  find  means  to  multiply  a&s  of  arbitrary  power  ; 
whether  thofe  who  govern,  do  really  believe  that  the 
people  were  bom  to  obey  them,  or  whether  they  think 
that,  by  extending  their  own  power,  they  inereafe  the 
ftrength  of  the  public.    Thofe  falfe  politicians  are  n#t 
awaTe  that  with  fuch  principles,  a  ftate  is  like  an  over-"*1 
ftrained  fpring,  that  will  break  at  laft,  and  recoil  again/I 
the  hand  that  bends  it.    The  prefent  fituation  ofth$ 
continent  of  Sooth  Amerjca,  but  too  plainly  proves  the 
juftnefs  of  this  comparifbn ;  let  us  now  proceed  tofliew 
the  effe&s  of  a  different  conduft  in  the  American    ' 
iflands.* 
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